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I. THE THING IN ITSELF IN ENGLISH 
INTERPRETATIONS OF KANT 


JOHN HOAGLUND 


I 


Ne study of any scope on the influence or 
interpretation of Kant in England has 
appeared since Rene Wellek’s Immanuel Kant in 
England: 1793-1838 came out in 1931, and this 
valuable work has been out of print and practically 
unobtainable for many years now. Thus Gisela 
Shaw’s Das Problem des Dinges an sich in der englischen 
Kantinterpretationt?, though written for Germans, will 
be of interest to English-speaking philosophers too. 
In less than two hundred pages she treats the fate 
of Kant’s thing in itselfin England from the begin- 
ning to the Kant books of Graham Bird (1962) and 
P. F. Strawson (1966). Of course she has corres- 
pondingly less space to devote to the figures treated 
by Wellek. However, we do not regret this so much 
because Wellek studies in detail the relations of 
the early writers to Kant, and Shaw has nothing 
new to add to his account. In discussing Shaw’s 
work I shall draw on material I have been gather- 
ing for a study of Kant’s influence in Britain in the 
roth century (which will hopefully appear in book 
form some day) and thus treat the earlier British 
writers on Kant at greater length. 

Shaw’s tale begins as does Wellek’s with a notice 
in the Monthly Review of 17937 of prize essays on 
Kant’s moral proof of the existence of God sub- 
mitted to the Haarlem Philosophical Society. The 
notice contains a brief sketch of Kant’s doctrines, 
and Shaw assumes cautiously (p. 17) that its 
anonymous writer is a member of the Scottish 
school. But if we turn to B. C. Nangle’s investiga- 
tion of Monthly Review contributors? based on its 
editors’ initialed MSS, we can lift this man’s 
anonymity and establish Benjamin Sowden, clergy- 
man of the Anglican Church in Amsterdam, as the 


1 Kantstudien, Erganzungsheft 97, Köln, 1960. 


2 Vol, 10, pp. 523-531. 
3 The Monthly Review, Second Series, 1790-1815 (1955). 


4 The notice of this work in Monthly Review, vol. 22 (1 797)» pp. 15-18 is (pace Shey) mot by Sowde but 


` a minor man of letters. 
A i 


first English writer on Kant. There is no mention 


of the thing in itself in Sowden’s article, and though 


he does make an attempt to be fair he is obviously. | 


sceptical of Kant’s merits. 

There is more of interest for the thing in itself in 
the first book on Kant in English, F. A. Nitsch’s 
General and Introductory View. of Professor Kants 
Principles . . . (1796).4 Nitsch is a protégé of Kant’s 
friend Christian Jacob Kraus and he came to 
London in 1793 to promote the cause of the critical 
philosophy among other things. Since Shaw does 
not treat him, a word about his Kant interpretation 
is needed. The curious feature of Nitsch’s book is 
the account of the Transcendental Dialectic 
(Dialectic) of the ArV. All will agree that what 
strikes the reader most on a first reading of the 
Dialectic is Kant’s massive demolition work on the 
rational sciences of psychology, cosmology, and 
theology. Indeed the constructive theory of the 
Transcendental Aesthetic and Analytic seems 
developed ‘mainly to blast away these bogus sciences 
of the ultimate reality, or as Kant terms it, the 
thing in itself. There is scarcely an allusion to any 
of this in Nitsch’s book, and no mention at all of 
the Paralogisms or criticism of the proofs of God’s 
existence. Instead we find the doctrine of the regu- 
lative and legitimate use of reason stressed and 
developed beyond the letter of the Krr. 

How could Nitsch, a writer of tolerable com- 
petence, so sorely neglect Kant’s destructive criti- 
cism of these dubious sciences of the thing in itself? 
The answer may lie in Nitsch’s being a follower not 
only of Kant but also of K. L. Reinhold of the 
Versuch einer neuen Theorie des menschlichen Vorstel- 
lungsvermégens (1789), a work of no small importance 
for post-Kantian developments. In modifying and 
recasting the Kantian theory into a deductive 
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system Reinhold assumes unobjectionably that we 
have ideas and argues somewhat less convincingly 
that every idea must have a matter given from 
without and a form contributed by human under- 
‘standing. From this-he infers the impossibility of 
any object having a form independent of our idea 
of it (§ 17), which is just what the thing in itself is 
supposed to be. This yields Reinhold a quite simple 
argument against the rational sciences Kant went 
to such pains to refute: as sciences of the thing in 
itself, they disappear with the impossibility in 
principle of their object. My theory is that Nitsch is 
actually a follower of Reinhold on this point, but 
that he preferred to omit it altogether rather than 
criticize and reconstruct Kant in his introductory 
work. 

‘Now a comment on Shaw’s project is needed. 
Why take the problem of the thing in itself as a 
theme: to study English Kant interpretations? 
Someone writing from the standpoint of recent 
analytic philosophy would probably choose the 
problem of synthetic a priori judgments instead. A 
stand on this problem does distinguish Kantians 
from non-Xantians, but in England explicit debate 
does not long precede Chap. IV of A. J. Ayer’s 
Language, Truth ond Logic in 1936. The thing in 
itself has cbvious advantages over this. A stand on 
the thing in itself distinguishes not only Kantians 
and non-Kantians but also various shades of neo- 
Kantians. And explicit debate regarding it in 
Britain goes back at least to 1817 in Coleridge’s 
Biograpma Literaria.” But the thing in itself is not the 
only possibility. The question whether Kant’s 
theory necessarily involves an untenable subjective 
idealism also divides his interpreters nicely, and 
explicit debate of it began in England with Thomas 
Brown’s criticism of Kant via Charles Villers’ 
presentation in 1803.6 The discussion of this 
problem has centered about the interpretation of 
the Refutation of Idealism since J. P. Mahaffy’s 
translation of Kuno Fischer’s Commentary on Kant’s 
Critick of the Pure Reason in 1866. 

As Shaw reminds us (p. 7) the problem of the 
thing in iiself in German interpretation goes back 
to Jacobi’s remark that one cannot become. a 
Kantian without the thing in itself nor can one 
remain a Kantian with it. Actually the stand on the 
thing in itselfis an important dividing line of Kant 
interpretation in Germany, and this seems not 
without influence on Shaw’s decision to investigate 


it in English Kant interpretation. Post-Kantian 


- ë Ed. by John Shawcross (Oxford, 1907), vol. I, p. 100. 
€ Edinburgh Review, vol. 1 (1802/03), pp. 253—280. 


German idealism rejected the thing in itself on 
grounds similar to Reinhold’s: in knowledge the 
mind does not cognize anything utterly foreign to 
the nature of thought. Kant’s cautious dualism of 
mind and unknowable independent reality was 
replaced by a monism with mind or spirit as the 
ultimate reality and the bold metaphysical con- 
structions which this principle invites. The neo- 
Kantian schools that followed the reign of Schelling 
and Hegel and dominated German philosophy up 
to the First World War rejected the thing in itself 
on an ontological level as a remnant of naive 
realism, although Cohen and Natorp retained it as 
an epistemological concept marking a limit to the 
advance of thought. The Marburg school cast bold 
metaphysical construction aside and pursued 
instead the problem of knowledge and theory of 
science. In the 1920’s, however, there arose in 
Germany a school of interpretation that affirms our 
knowledge of the thing in itself as ultimate reality 
and sets out to further develop and elaborate this 
concept. The Ontological school of Heinz Hemsoeth 
and Gottfried Martin places much weight on Kant’s 
relation to and, it is claimed, basic continuity with 
the ontological tradition of Leibniz, Christian 
Wolff, and Crusius. Now dominant in Germany, 
this interpretation is anti-epistemology and anti- 
theory of science, and its interests are nearer the 
metaphysical endeavors of post-Kantian idealism 
than the theory of science of the Marburg school. 

Is there anything resembling this threefold 
development in British interpretation of the thing 
in itself? This is Shaw’s frame of reference, and I 
find it an interesting one. 


II 


Shaw finds little of interest on the thing in itself 
in English writing on Kant up to 1850, but it is not 
quite accurate to say that Coleridge is the only 
English writer on Kant during this time who knew 
German (p. 9). There is a series of articles on Kant 
s.v.v. Kant, Logic, Moral Philosophy, Metaphysic, 
and Philosophy in the Encyclopaedia Londinenszs 
(1810/29) by the London jeweler and disciple of 
F. A. Nitsch, Thomas Wirgman. Wirgman is a 
strict Kantian in that he retains the thing in itself 
as an unknowable ultimate reality. He deserves 
mention for this fact alone because Kantians of 
this persuasion have been rare'in England. As an 
interpreter Wirgman is too literal-minded, but he 
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knew the Kantian opus as only Coleridge of his 
contemporaries did, and as no other did until the 
Dublin Kantians and Oxford. idealists of the 
1860’s. Knowing the barriers to higher education 
that existed for men of Wirgman’s station at the 
time—-we need not imagine the extreme case of 
Hardy’s Jude the Obscure—his accomplishment 
merits appreciation. He knew German well enough 
to translate substantial portions of the first two 
Critiques and the Prolegomena for his articles. I find 
no mention of Wirgman by Shaw (Wellek treated 
him thoroughly), but she does treat William 
Hamilton, and no one would think of sending him 
to a translation for his Kant. 

The reigning academic philosophers of the 
Scottish school in the early 1gth century gave Kant 
short shrift. Both Thomas Brown and Dugald 
Stewart rejected his philosophy before reading even 
a single one of his books, though even from this 
distance Brown manages to make some perceptive 
criticisms. Not long after, judging writings at 
second or third remove ceased to be condonéd 
(though not, alas, to be practiced), and I for one 
take some comfort in the thought that the neglected 
Wirgman’s attacks on Stewart may have made a 
small contribution to the change. 

William Hamilton’s relation to Kant is a different 
matter. The enormous reputation as a meta- 
physician that Hamilton acquired in the 1830's 
was based on an interesting combination of Kantian 
with traditional Scottish-school elements, but it did 
not survive the devastating criticism of John 
Stuart Mills The Philosophy of Hamilton Examined 
in 1865. In an important article on Victor Cousin 
in the Edinburgh Review of 18307 Hamilton adopts 
from Kant the scepticism of the Dialectic, especially 
of the Antinomies, and makes it even more sceptical. 
Where Kant teaches that the idea of an absolute 
or unconditioned can be conceived but cannot have 
objective reality, Hamilton urges that no possible 
quality or characteristic of an unconditioned can 
even be conceived because our idea of it can only 
be obtained by negating that of the conditioned. 
This yields Hamilton a platform from which he 
combats the absolute idealisms of Schelling and 
Cousin, the absolute of course being the uncondi- 
tioned whose impossibility he has just sought to 
establish. Now in a surprising twist that undercuts 
his entire argument hitherto he urges that Kant’s 
doctrine entails a radical scepticism for which 
reason it must be rejected, and he recurs to the 
common sense doctrine of the Scottish tradition 


7 Vol. 50, pp. 194-229. 


that the testimony of consciousness about what is 
immediately given in perception must be trusted. 
Shaw points out with insight “(p. 22) that as the 
ground of phenomena Hamilton has no use for the 
thing in itself since human cognition exhausts the 
reality given to perception, and in the metaphysical 
sense of an unconditioned or supreme being he 
explicitly rejects it as inconceivable and turns this 
matter over to theology. 

As Shaw indicates (pp. 23f.), Hamilton’s position 


on the thing in itself is adopted by ‘his most - 
distinguished disciple, H. L. Mansel, in his Lecture’ 
on Kant (1856), the first at Oxford of which we have . -> 


record. But one searches Shaw’s book in vain for 
any mention of the fact that agnosticism in Britain 
insofar as it was a philosophical movement 
developed directly from Hamilton’s interpretation. 


of Kant and his doctrine of the inconceivability of 


the thing in itself. From Kant’s Antinomies and 
with some liberty of interpretation, Hamilton takes 
the notion of reason inevitably entangling itself in 
contradictions in attempting to. conceive an 
ultimate reality. Out of this material Mansel 
constructs a defense of faith in his celebrated The 
Limits of Religious Thought (1858). The central 
question of this inquiry is whether reason is to be 
used without restriction in defense or attack of 
religious doctrine. Mansel’s Kantian answer is that 


the proper object of criticism is not religion itself ` 


but the intellect in its relation to religion. A detailed 
examination of difficulties found in philosophical 
theories of the absolute, the infinite, and the first 
cause (the topics of Kant’s Antinomies) reveals that 
reason can determine nothing with certainty in this 
province, which hence must be reserved for faith. 

Now Herbert Spencer, the last person one would 


expect to find dabbling in rationalist metaphysics, — 


gives the Kant-Hamilton-Mansel development a 
new turn. In his First Principles (1862) with the 
avowed aim of reconciling religion and science he 
argues that the attempt to provide a sound 
theoretical foundation for each fails. Most of his 
material on the impossibility of a knowledge of the 
absolute comes directly from the second lecture of 


Mansel’s Limits. Even some of the material con- - 


cerning difficulties in basic scientific concepts such 
as the infinite divisibility of matter, space and time 
may ultimately be of Kantian provenance. Thus 
religion and science are reconciled, Spencer 
concludes, in the notion of an unknowable absolute. 


Then in. 1869 T. H. Huxley coined the word 


“agnosticism”’ in opposition to the Gnostics of 
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early Christianity for the theory that knowledge 
of an ultimate reality 1 is impossible.’ 

On the question of Coleridge’s relation to Kant 
Shaw notes (pp. 28f.) that he rejects the thing in 
itself as the formless cause of our sensations. Her 
contention is that he does so because, failing to 
grasp the argument of the ArV, he puts himself at 
the standpoint of Kant’s Dissertation of 1770: what 
is given to the senses is phenomenon, and what is 
grasped immediately by the intellect is noumenon. 
Further, he misinterprets the Kantian “Erscheinung” 
as “illusion.” I think this is too low an estimate of 
Coleridge’s grasp of the critical philosophy. As 
Shaw rightly indicates (pp. 29f.), Coleridge late in 
his career in the interest of religion demotes the 
Kantian understanding to a mechanical faculty for 
ordering sense data and upgrades reason to the 
intellectual intuition of Schelling, a faculty that 
gives direct knowledge of ultimate reality. This 
transforms the thing in itself into the thing for us. 
There is a fair amount of agreement on this among 
Coleridge’s commentators, who usually agree on 
very little, and I believe the best source for this 
transformation of the Kantian faculties will be 
found in the Aids io Reflection.® 

It seems to me most plausible that Coleridge 
originally embraced the theory of the Aesthetic and 
Analytic cf the XrV as an antidote to the association 
psychology of Hartley, but that he never accepted 
the negative conclusions of the Dialectic. I hesitate 
to say anything about Coleridge’s relation to Kant 
without having examined the unpublished two- 
volume MS “Logic” in the British Museum 
Library, which contains Coleridge’s exposition of 
the theories of the Kry, but take heart from Shaw’s 
not even mentioning it. Wellek, who is sceptical of 
Coleridge’s philosophical ability, ranks it high as 
an exposition of Kant.1® Judging from Coleridge’s 
remarks on Kantian doctrines in the Btographia 
Literaria, The Friend, Aids to Reflection, The Philo- 
sophical Lectures of S. T. Coleridge, ed. by Kathleen 
Coburn (1949), and such accounts of MS material 
and marginalia along with commentary that have 
appeared in Coleridge on Logic and Learning, ed. by 
A. D. Snyder (1929), Wellek, J. H. Muirhead, 
Coleridge as Philosopher (1930), and Elisabeth 
Winckelmann, Coleridge und die kantische Philosophie 
(1933), Coleridge’s acceptance of some Kantian 
doctrines and rejection of others seems to be more a 


matter of conscious choice than failure to under- 
stand. This is not to deny that barriers did exist. 
Coleridge tells us himself™ that he encountered 
trouble grasping the doctrine of the synthetic unity 
of apperception in §16 of the ArV. His main 
shortcoming in regard to the Kantian epistemology 
is thus a failure to grasp how the understanding 
synthesizes the given manifold of intuition into an 
object by using the categories as each contributing 
an aspect ‘to the concept of an object in general. 
But one can understand rather much of Kant’s 
theory without expert knowledge of this point, the 
obscurity of which has been somewhat lifted only 
by quite recent German investigations. 

In fact one of the Coleridge marginal notes cited 
by Shaw (p. 27) seems to me evidence of a fair grasp 
of Kant. Coleridge asks how a formless manifold 
can determine why one category applies to it rather 
than another. This is a difficult question to answer 
from a Kantian standpoint. Either one has to 
specify a determining factor in the thing in itself, 
which on Kant’s principles one cannot do; or one 
can maintain with the absolute idealists that the 
categories wholly determine reality and dispense 
with the thing in itself, but this leaves Kant’s 
position behind. The difficulty decreases if one does 
not regard the categories as mutually exclusive, but 
even then some differences in phenomena must 
derive from the thing in itself. In general I would 
say that Coleridge consciously transformed the 
Kantian position with Schelling as his guide, 
making reason the faculty of direct knowledge of 
absolute reality, and that these modifications were 
made to accomodate his religious convictions. 


~~ 


HI 


J. H. Stirling’s two-volume The Secret of Hegel 
(1865) marks the beginning of a greatly increased 
penetration into the theories of Kant and Hegel in 
England. As Shaw indicates (pp. 33f.), Stirling in 
this work champions Kant against the philosophy 
of the Enlightenment as pointing the way to Hegel 
whom in turn he places at the very apex of 
philosophy. Thus Stirling rejects the Kantian 
thing in itself for Hegel’s theory of the thing in 
itself as the objective counterpart of apperception. 
Shaw is to my knowledge the first writer to point 
out that in his A Text-Book to Kant (1881) Stirling 


3 The Encyclopedia of Philosophy, ed. by Paul Edwards (New York, 1967), s.v. Huxley: çf. s.v. Agnosticism. 


§ Ed. by Derwent Coleridge (1861), pp. 183f. 
10 Kant in England, (Princeton, 1931), pp. 221f. 


11 Biographia Literaria, ed. by John Shawcross, af. cit., vol. I, p. gg. 
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develops a quite different interpretation of Kant 
and is unaware of any difficulty in reconciling the 
two. In the Secret Kant’s theory is regarded as an 
imperfect absolute idealism, whereas in the Text- 
Book it is regarded as a psychological theory of the 
origin of knowledge in the manner of Locke or 
Hume. I wholly agree with her that in the Text- 
Book “Es fehlt jeder Ansatz zur Unterscheidung von 
empirischer und transzendentaler Methode” (p. 
35). In this work Stirling keeps the thing in itself 
as necessary to account for the affection of the 
senses. 

But now there are two points on which I find 
myself at odds with Shaw. The first concerns 
' Stirling’s stand toward the psychological theory he 
ascribes Kant in his Text-Book. The reader of 
Shaw’s book does not get the least hint that 
Stirling flatly rejects this supposedly Kantian 
psychological theory, yet this is precisely what he 
does. When Stirling in the Text-Book gives us his 
transcendental interpretation of the KrV as 
concerned with conditions of experience, he is 
simply transmitting to us aspects of the Kantian 
theory that he has not thought out thoroughly and 
assimilated. Whenever he makes a serious attempt 
to think himself into Kant’s theory, he comes up 
with the psychological theory. In this psychological 
theory the objective world is regarded as indepen- 
dent of human perception, and Kant’s given mani- 
fold of intuition is identified with it. Yet there is 
still a use for the Kantian category. What is given 
is contingent in that any other thing could have 
been given in its place. Kant’s category is needed 
to put a stamp of necessity on the given, presumably 
to show that even though it could have been other- 
wise it was not. Thus I cannot agree with Shaw 
that the Text-Book puts “an die Stelle der Kritik 
eine um Verständnis bemühte Deutung” and even 
less that Stirling employs a ‘“wohlwollenden, jeder 
Polemik baren Ton gegenüber dem System des 
‘ehrlichen Kant ” (pp 35f.). I offer Stirling’s com- 
ments on Kant’s proof of the principle of causality 
as evidence that he rejects the transcendental 
aspect of Kant’s theory: “The only possible type of 
causality is the empirical generalization. ... Surely 
it is inconceivable that time as time would ever 
yield to any process or processes of thought what- 
ever, the notion of causality. ... There may be the 


12 Text-Book, pp. 440, 442. 

13 Vol, 7 (1882), pp. 268-276. 

34 Second ed. (1890), pp. 136-146. 
18 Vol. 55 (1882), pp. 161-163. 

16 Vol. 3 (1882), pp. 172-180. 


category; but there must be the ‘empirical instruc- 
tion. 

From the view that the. given is ipso facto 
necessary it is but a small step to the view that the 
category is wholly superfluous and along with it the 
entire ArV, which attempts to explain its role in 
knowledge. Stirling takes this small step. In Part H 
of a paper entitled “Kant has not answered Hume” 
in Mind, vol. 10 (1885), Stirling bluntly rejects 
Kant’s theory in toto. Shaw does not mention this 
paper, and indeed she exercises remarkable re- 
straint in the use of 19th-century British periodical 
literature on Kant. I doubt that she mentions more 
than half a dozen periodical articles on Kant in 
England in the tgth century, and not one by 
Stirling. I know of eight contributions on Kant by 
Stirling alone to British and American journals 
from 1867 to 1885 and have made no attempt at an 
exhaustive search. Stirling dispatches the Kantian 
theory thus in Part II of “Kant has not answered 
Hume”: 


Schematism ... The complete futility and gratuitous- 
ness of the manufacture. .. . Is not all that vast frame- 
work of the Kritik but artificial and factitious, the 
product of a mere external and mechanical manu- 
factory? ... [on the modal categories] what could be 
more superfluous, futile and absurd than they are... 
this vast thing—this laborious and immeasurable 
congeries of infinite spring and innumerable wheel— 
...a vast fiasco! (Pp. 66-69.) 


The second point on which I find myself at odds 
with Shaw is her opinion that “Stirlings Inter- 
pretation der Kritik der reinen Vernunft ohne Wirkung 
verhallte” (p. 37). I agree that Stirling’s psycho- 
logical interpretation is largely mistaken, and it is 
pleasant to think that it therefore had no influence. 
But the facts do not support this. Andrew Seth gave 
the Text-Book a full and laudatory review in Mind! 
and became the most important disciple of Stirling’s 
Kant interpretation. The criticism of Kant in 
Seth’s Scottish Philosophy is derived from Stirling 
and acknowledged as such. There is a favorable 
notice of the Text-Book in the Spectator,* and the 
theist C. B. Upton reports in a long review in the 
Modern Review'® that it aided him in discovering 
that Kant’s theory of knowledge is untenable 
(p. 173f.). The reviewer in the Athenaeum (1882) 
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finds Stirling’s book more helpful than Caird’s 
(p. 629); the one in the Edinburgh Review? calls it 
“independent, powerful, and luminous throughout” 
(p. 42). In the U.S.A. it is praised by W. T. Harris 
in the Journal of Speculative Philosophy,® noticed 
unfavorably in the Wation,*® and Stirling’s criticism 
of Kant is cited with approval by James McCosh 
in the Presbyterian and Reformed Review.?° 

In the 1880s Stirling’s psychological interpre- 
tation was a serious rival of the one that gained 
widest acceptance, Edward Caird’s Hegelian 
interpretation, Along with serious criticism of 
Kant by A. J. Balfour and Henry Sidgwick, 
Stirling’s interpretation contributed to a decreased 
interest in Kant in the late 1880’s which continued 
through the 1890’s. I do not think that it had any 
appreciable influence on early g2oth-century 
theories of neo-Kantian realism like Robert 
Adamson’s and Norman Kemp Smith’s, though it 
may have influenced the interpretation of H. A. 
Prichard, in which psychological factors and 
temporal oriority are important. 

Of course there are psychological considerations 
present in Kant’s theory, and Vaihinger for one 
claims to be able to distinguish nicely between a 
psychological theory and a transcendental theory.”4 
Where Stirling is wrong is in interpreting Kant’s 
theory as exclusively psychological, and the danger 
that this will be repeated has not vanished even 
today. 

The other rival of Gaird’s Hegelian interpreta- 
tion was a strict Kantian interpretation developed 
by Fellows of Trinity College, Dublin, which recent 
philosophical scholarship seems to have forgotten 
completely. In 1866 J. P. Mahaffy of Trinity 
translated under the title A Commentary on Kant’s 
Critick of the Pure Reason Kuno Fischer’s interpreta- 
tion of the Kry from Volumes III and IV (1860) of 
Fischer’s Geschichte der neueren Philosophie. Fischer’s 
work is the beginning of serious Kant scholarship 
in Germany and the importance of having an 
English version available this early with intelligent 
' criticisms by the translator has never been pointed 
out. Without this excellent foundation to build on 
it seems unlikely that Britain would have produced 
in the 1870’s such competent original interpreta- 
tions as those of Edward Caird or Robert Adamson, 

17 Vol. 157 (1883). 

18 Vol. 16 (1882), pp. 218-221. 


18 Vol. 34 (1882), p. 63. 
20 Vol, 1 “1890), p. 431. 


which bear comparison with the best contemporary 
German writing on Kant. 

In Volume I of Kants Critical Philosophy for 
English Readers (1872) Mahaffy developed his own 
contributions to the Commentary into an original 
interpretation of the Aesthetic and Analytic of the 
KrV and an 1889 edition of this work is complete 
with a somewhat Hegelian interpretation of the 
Dialectic by Mahaffy’s Trinity colleague, J. H. 
Bernard. In his introduction to the Commentary 
Mahaffy criticizes Fischer’s interpretation of the 
Refutation of Idealism as an attempt to prove the 
existence of things in themselves in space (pp. 
xlix-liii). Elaborating his view in the later work, 
Mahaffy interprets the “something permanent” of 
Kant’s Refutation as referring to substance. The 
point of the Refutation is of course that for anything 
including the ideas basic to idealism to be recog- 
nized as successive, they must be contrasted with 
something permanent. Mahaffy’s interpretation 
is a strict Kantian one holding very close to the 
KrV. He accepts the thing in itself as the unknow- 
able cause of sense affections, and denies it any 
spatial or temporal qualities which as stemming 
from the subjective forms of space and time are 
reserved for the phenomenal object.2* In 1874 
another Dublin Kantian, W. H. S. Monck, wrote 
An. Introduction to the Critical Philosophy for students. 
Monck adopts the unusual view that Kant himself 
was unable to decide whether the thing in itself 
really existed or not, because he left open the 
possibility that it might only be a hypostatized 
abstraction (pp. 163-166). 


IV 


Shaw’s account of T. H. Green’s interpretation 
of the thing in itself is somewhat thin but accurate, 
except that she seems to me to start off on the 
wrong foot. What Green finds and distinguishes in 
Kant at the beginning of his “Lectures on the 
Philosophy of Kant’’?3 is not two mutually incom- 
patible concepts of the thing in itself as she claims 
(p. 37), but two mutually incompatible concepts 
of the object of knowledge. One is the common 
sense view that objects are given to sense indepen- 
dent of thought; the other is the view that the 


21 Die transcendentale Deduktion der Kategorien, (1902), Pp. 43-45. 


42 Edition of 1889, pp. 203-217 passim. 
23 Works, ed. by R. L. Nettleship, vol. 2 (1886), p. 8f. 
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object is constituted by the action of thought upon 
an unformed matter given to sense. However, she 
is quite right in reporting that Green rejects the 
thing in itself as the unknowable cause of sense 
affections and adopts instead an absolute conscious- 
ness as the ultimate condition of experience. But 
to state simply that Green’s argument is from 
Kant’s doctrine as a science of relations to the 
source of all relations in thought which is hence 
absolute reality (pp. 37f.) seems to me to do less than 
justice to it. Perhaps I can do it no more justice in 
such brief space, but let me at least sketch it draw- 
ing on the definitive exposition in Book I of his 
Prolegomena to Ethics (1883). Shaw seems to have 
overlooked this main work of Green entirely. She 
does not mention it once, and I doubt that she 
would say of Green “So fehlt auch von ihm 
jegliche systematische Darstellung seiner Gedanken 
in Buchform” (p. 37) if she knew of it. 

First we must note that Green says “relations” 
where Kant would say “Kategorie” and Hegel 
“Begriff,” possibly having derived the term from 
Locke’s account of knowledge as concerned with 
ideas and their relations in Book IV of the Essay 
concerning Human Understanding. Green contends 
that reality, instead of being what is independent of 
consciousness as is sometimes held, consists of 
relations and is distinguished from illusion by the 
permanence of these relations. Relations, however, 
„exist only for a consciousness, which thus must be 
implied in there being a reality for us to know. The 
existence of such permanent relations cannot be 
due as Kant held to unknowable things in them- 
selves which as unknowable stand outside of all 
relations. Nor can they be the product of our 
finite consciousness, for instead of being permanent 
and unalterable they would then vary with each 
individual. Thus the existence of these permanent 
relations qua nature implies the existence of a 
consciousness analogous to our own but not subject 
to its limiting conditions and especially to that of 
temporal succession. In perception we are aware 
not only of a succession of states but also that 
something permanent must hold them together. 
This non-temporai aspect of man is a limited mode 
of the infinite consciousness, which in him is 
combined with such temporal aspects as the growth 
of the human organism and of knowledge itself in 
the individual. 

On the basis of his A Critical Account: of the 
Philosophy of Kant (1877) and The Critical Philosophy 
of Immanuel Kant (1889; reprinted 1969), Edward 
Caird fully deserves his reputation as the leading 


Kant scholar of Britain in the rgth-century. Caird ` 4 


like Green finds it impossible for us to- conceive 
anything as somehow existing beyond relations of 
thought and hence he too rejects the thing in 
itself. His interpretation is ever guided by the 
Hegelian aim of finding a unity underlying Kant’s 
dualisms, and he insists in particular that the 
dualism of thought and reality is a dualism for 
thought. 


Caird produced opinions on most of the questions 


that occupied Kant scholarship at his time, and in 
doing so his debt to German Kant scholarship was 
large. But pace Shaw he could not have had a basic 
affinity with such disparate German thinkers as 
Hans Vaihinger, Benno Erdmann, Alois Riehl, and 
Friedrich Paulsen: his basic affinity remained 
always with Hegel and T. H. Green. He consulted 
these Germans for their opinions as Kant scholars 
and incorporated what he agreed with into his own 
work. His debts are usually both obvious and 
specifically acknowledged. Thus he is indebted to 


Paulsen for material concerning Kants early | 


development, to Benno Erdmann for Reflexionen 
Kants zur Kritik der reinen Vernunft (1884), to 
Günther Thiele for material on Kant’s concept of 


‘intellectual intuition, etc. One is astonished at first 


to find Shaw claiming (p. 39f) an important 
influence of Hermann Cohen on Caird. Caird of 
course is close to being a Hegelian, and Cohen 
developed his epistemologically and scientifically 
oriented neo-Kantianism in opposition to the 
speculative systems of the Hegelians. Specifically 
Shaw compares Caird’s assertion of a continuity in 
the development of Kant’s thought with Cohen’s 
remark in his Kommentar zu Immanuel Kants Kritik. 
der reinen Vernunft (1907; p. v) that he interprets the 
single doctrine in the light of the whole. This would 
serve to distinguish their general approach from the 
search for inconsistences so characteristic of the 
early Adickes (in his 1889 edition of the Kry), 
Vaihinger (Transcendentale Deduktion der Kategorien), 


and Kemp Smith (Commentary). But here one must 


tread cautiously, and I tend to think that a doctrine- 
by-doctrine comparison would reveal many impor- 
tant differences too. 

But the question of an important Cohen influence 
on Caird is a very interesting one and I hope that 
Shaw’s raising it will spur someone on to make a 
detailed comparison of their interpretations. An 
important Caird debt to Cohen may lie in the 
treatment of the doctrine of objects given to space 
and time as forms of sensibility in the Aesthetic as 
provisional (in that abstraction is made from all 
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contribution of the understanding) and subject to 
modification in the light of the doctrine of the 
Analytic. Knowing the cardinal importance of the 
Analytic of Principles for Cohen’s interpretation, 
one would have expected Caird to draw on Cohen’s 
Kants Theorie der Erfahrung (1871) for his account of 
it. Although this is not true of Caird’s 1877 work, 
of which the account of the Analytic of Principles 
is the weakest part, it is true of the 1889 version. 
To mention only one of many other possibilities 
of a Cohen influence on Caird, both attribute Kant 
with the view that formal logic yields the forms of 
analytic judgments alone and not of synthetic. 
Curiously enough, at the same time as Paton was 
attacking this interpretation in Caird, Klaus 
Reich was attacking it entirely independent of him 
in Cohen and other German writers on Kant. 
Shaw is right in pointing out (p. 45) that England 
unlike Germany experienced no reaction to an 
exclusively epistemological interpretation of Kant 
in the 2oth century for the obvious reason that 
nothing resembling Marburg neo-Kantianism 
occurred in Britain in the rgth. But let me take this 
opportunity to suggest a candidate for an important 
British analogue to Cohen and the Marburg 
school: John Stuart Mill’s able adversary on the 
philosophy of scientific method, William Whewell. 
Despite a number of able papers recently on 
Whewell beginning with C. J. Ducasse’s ““Whewell’s 
Philosophy of Scientific Discovery,’’** the points of 
resemblance have been noticed by no one. Possibly 
this is due to the almost complete lack of English 
writing on German neo-Kantianism in general and 
Cohen in particular, and if so this is one small 
addition to the many important reasons why L. W. 
Beck ought to bring his invaluable Early German 
Philosophy: Kant and His Predecessors (1969) closer 
to the present. Both Whewell and Cohen adopt the 
Kantian position that there can be no knowledge 
of an empirically given matter before a formal 
connecting element is contributed by the intellect. 
Both hold that the certainty of knowledge is based 
on several fundamental concepts or categories. 
Neither places much weight on the subjective 
deduction of these categories from the nature of the 
mind. They follow different paths in accounting 
for the necessity of the categories but arrive at a 
similar result. Cohen follows Kant more closely in 
urging that the categories are necessary as condi- 


tions of the possibility of experience. But much in 
experience is contingent, and Cohen establishes the 
categories more specifically by making them 
conditions of the possibility of Newtonian physics. 
Whewell skips experience and goes directly to the 
sciences, arguing that a category necessary for the 
foundation of one or more of the exact sciences is 
ipso facto necessary. But Whewell differs basically 
from both Kant and Cohen in that his list of 
categories is neither complete nor limited in 
principle, because his categories develop historically 
from a state of contingency to one of necessity for 
the foundation of some science. Cohen of course in 
rejecting the thing in itself assigned Kant’s given 
content an origin in the mind, and this drew forth 
the charge of “panlogism”’ from his critics. In The 
Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences (1840) the necessity 
of Whewell’s categories is relative to the various 
sciences, and in his On the Philosophy of Discovery 
(1860), in answer to the question why given 
phenomena correspond to these sciences, Whewell 
has recourse to a divine mind that guarantees the 
operation of the categories in nature as in man.”® 


V 


Whewell was more of a Kantian than either 
Shadworth Hodgson or Andrew Seth. An examina- 
tion of Hodgson’s Time and Space (1865) convinced 
me that his debts to Kant were relatively minor, 
and that Metz was just in saying®® that the 
philosophical content of his work stands in no 
reasonable ratio to its length. Shaw however 
devotes generous space to Hodgson because an 
entire chapter (IIT) of his two-volume Philosophy of 
Reflection (1878) is devoted to the thing in itself. 
In the Philosophy of Reflection Hodgson cuts across 
Kantian distinctions of conception and perception, 
thing in itself and phenomenon. He distinguishes 
three modes in consciousness: primary conscious- 
ness is a sequence of sensations and thoughts 
referred neither to subject nor object; reflective 
consciousness distinguishes things from perceptions 
by their persistence; direct consciousness refers 
perceptions to an immaterial soul and things to a 
material world. Hodgson urges (Vol. I, p. 6) that 
in distinguishing objective and subjective aspects of 
phenomena reflective consciousness yields us 
existence in the widest sense of the term, so that it is 


24 The Philosophical Review, vol. 60 (1951), pp. 56-69, 213-234. 
26 The view of Cohen expressed here is less misleading thanks to some valuable comments by Horst Griittner of the Free 


University of Berlin, 


26 A Hundred Years of British Philosophy, (London, 1938), pp. 482f. 
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impossible to conceive anything beyond it. Thus 
existence is co-terminal with reflective conscious- 
ness by definition rather than by argument, and 
the thing in itself as an unknown existant is simply 
rejected as a contradiction in terms, as Hodgson 
frequently states (Chapter III, passim). I find 
Hodgson’s victory over the Kantian thing in itself 
too easily won, and I believe Shaw holds something 
similar (p. 53). 

Andrew Seth Pringle-Pattison’s stand toward the 
Kantian philosophy passed through several phases 
while remaining basically one of rejection. In his 
first book, The Development from Kant to Hegel 
(1882), it differs hardly at all from Caird’s or 
Green’s. He rejects the thing in itself as the cause of 
appearances for the view that mind and reality are 
co-extensive in range. Seth’s Scottish Philosophy: A 
Comparison of the Scottish and German Answers to Hume 
(1885) is an attempt to rehabilitate Reid at the 
expense of Kant by adopting Stirling’s psycho- 
logical interpretation of the forms of thought and 
intuition as subjective machinery that stamps a 
superfluous necessity on the world of given objects 
(esp. pp. 135-146). He retains the concept of a 
noumenon, however, to designate that part of the 
universe that is not yet known. 

Robert Adamson is the last of the figures treated 
by Shaw whose work was produced in the 19th 
century, though his influence was perhaps strongest 
in the early 20th century. He is also the last British 
writer on Kant about whom I have gathered 
extensive material, and this is fortunate because 
Shaw’s account of him seems to me the least 
satisfactory part of her book. Adamson taught in 
Manchester, Aberdeen, and Glasgow, and although 
he is now almost forgotten, he was the first British 
thinker seriously to set himself the task of thinking 
out a tenable neo-Kantian realism. But Adamson’s 
early Shaw Fellowship Lectures, On the Philosophy 
of Kant (1879), attribute Kant with an idealistic 
epistemology and metaphysic distinguishable only 
in detail and emphasis from the theory attributed 
him by T. H. Green and Edward Caird. 

In this work Adamson criticizes F. A. Lange’s 
interpretation of Kant’s epistemology for its over- 
reliance on an empirical psychology which itself 
depends on contingent facts. Adamson calls instead 
for an epistemology that will analyze experience 
and elaborate the idea of self-consciousness. How- 
ever he rejects Kant’s restriction of experience to 
what is given in sense perception as arbitrary and 
too narrow. He affirms a metaphysic and sets it the 


task of conceiving experience as a whole rather than 
mistaking a part (sense perception) for the whole. 
Conceived as a whole this experience will reconcile 
the notion of nature as a system of mechanical 
causes with human freedom and morality, and this 
involves the notion of nature as conducive to 
human aims, i.e., purposeful. We must progress 
beyond the limited categories of the understanding 
for this view of nature. It is the ideal of reason, 
sketched but rejected by Kant, to regard nature 
teleologically as the product of an intuitive under- 
standing that creates its objects and thereby 
incorporates purposes in them. This ideal cannot 
be attained by humans but can be approached by 
regarding nature as the product of the interaction 
of the unity of apperception and a supersensual 
foundation of nature. 

Adamson thus rejects the thing in itself as the 
unknowable cause of sensations, but retains it in the 
sense of a noumenon which is the counterpart of 
the intuitive understanding. Indeed for Adamson 
the ultimate reality is nothing but noumena inter- 
acting in the divine mind, and he refers to Kant’s 
second and third Critiques as further determinations 
of the thing in itself in this sense. This early book of 
Adamson’s is compact and laced with intelligent 
remarks on nearly all important writing on Kant 
of the time, and its interpretation of the critical 
philosophy seems the nearest British approach to 
the ontological interpretation so influential in 
Germany at present. 

It is the only book on Kant produced in Britain 
in the rgth century to be honored by an immediate 
translation into German,?’ a fact which would seem 
to be of interest for German readers though it is not 
mentioned by Shaw. 

Shaw’s rendition of this Adamson theory is quite 
accurate, but one is astonished to find her classify- 
ing Adamson as a realist on the basis of it. He holds 
that the object of knowledge is partly a construct of 
thought and that ultimate reality consists of the 
interaction of noumena, and this would seem to 
make him an idealist in epistemology as in meta- 
physics. Actually, with his theory of an intuitive 
understanding that creates its object in the act of 
knowing it, Adamson’s position is identical with 
those of Edward Caird and T. H. Green, which are 
accurately labeled absolute idealist by Shaw. Thus 
I may spare Shaw’s reader some unwelcome 
perplexity by pointing out that the terms “idealist” 
and “realist” have no definite connotation but only 
a loose denotation in her work. The terms are given 


27 Ueber Kants Philosophie, tr. by C. M, Schaarschmidt (Leipzig, 1880). 
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a historical sense: “idealism” refers to 19th-century 
theories connected with Hegel that were disputed 
and are no longer viable (p. 101), and all other 
more recent theories are “realism.” Thus warned, 
the reader need not wonder that A. H. Smith, who 
also develops a theory of ultimate reality as the 
creative intuitive understanding, is classed as a 
realist too. This also solves the riddle that the “older 
realists” are called “older” because “die Benen- 
nung altere Realisten soll das Element des neuen, 
die Entwicklung vorwärts treibenden in den 
Blickpunxt stellen” (p. 13). Namely, their realism 
makes them “new” by comparison with the “old” 
idealism of the Hegelians. . 

I would not thus quibble about labels but for the 
fact that Adamson later developed an entirely 
different neo-Kantian theory which he himself 
rightly opposes to the above as realism to idealism. 
This theory is wholly ignored by Shaw. She refers 
(p. 60, n. 70) to a discussion of “Prof. Adamson’s 
Philosophical Lectures” in Mind of 190428 by 
Adamson’s former student, G. Dawes Hicks, as if 
it were a discussion of Adamson’s Shaw Fellowship 
Lectures of 1879. But it is nothing of the sort. The 
least familiarity with the contents of this article 
reveals immediately that Hicks is discussing 
Adamson’s posthumously published The Develop- 
ment of Modern Philosophy, edited by W. R. Sorley in 
two volumes in 1903. 

This is the work that contains Adamson’s theory 
of neo-Kantian realism. 

The concept which loses most ground in 
Adamson’s new theory is that of the unity of apper- 
ception; its former legitimate counterpart, the 
thing in itself, also nearly recedes from view. He 
now allows psychology far more weight for the 
problem of knowledge, and especially the psycho- 
logical and naturalist theory of the mind as develop- 
ing from a primitive to a complex state. He now 
finds that Kant’s theory tends to locate the unity of 
apperception in the individual finite subject and 
thus to result in.an untenable subjective idealism. 
Now he also rejects the theory he had formerly 
accepted as objective or absolute idealism, on the 
grounds that existence is never part of any idea and 
that the explanation of how reality develops from 
thought assumes that reality already pre-exists 
fully developed as thought. He still holds that 
perceived phenomena are subjectively conditioned 
but now refuses to infer from this that they must be 
manifestations of an underlying infinite mind. 
Since it is impossible for us to deduce characteristics 


28 Vol. 12, pp. 72-99. 


of phenomena from the finite mind, we have no 
warrant for assuming them to be manifestations of 
an infinite mind. 

Adamson’s later rejection of the thing in itself 
as the cause of sensations seems a further develop- 
ment of the doctrine of Kant’s Refutation of 
Idealism. Since an idea can never be known as a 
state of mind without some external state of affairs 
with which to contrast it, there is no reason for 
succumbing to the dilemma of the representative 
theory of perception and not locating the causes of 
our sensations in objects as perceived. The Kantian 
distinction between inner and outer sense is now 
rejected, and the spatial reference is singled out as 
the primitive characteristic distinguishing ideas of 
an external world of objects from all other ideas. 
The idea of time is now derived from the more 
primitive idea of change. It is argued that because 
mental events are themselves temporally condi- 
tioned, time cannot be a subjective form. The 
development of our idea of cause and effect is now 
explained in a manner reminiscent of Herbert 
Spencer by our comparing changes in objective 
sequences to those brought about by our own action. 
Here Adamson rejoins the Humean tradition by — 
basing causality on observed instances of constant 
conjunction. Adamson refuses to reduce reality 
ultimately to mind or to matter, but in his double- 
aspect theory he tends to regard mind as a result of 
complex configurations of matter. 

Shaw finds (p. 63) that the interpretation of 
Kant in the doctoral thesis that G. Dawes Hicks 
wrote for Wilhelm Wundt at Leipzig, Die Begriffe 
Phénomenon und Noumenon in ihrem Verhdlinis zu 
einander bet Kant (1897) resembles in important ways 
that of Adamson (of the Shaw Fellowship Lectures), 
My fleeting acquaintance with this work tends to 
corroborate this. But in the 1904 Mind article 
mentioned above Hicks is obviously impressed by 
his former teacher’s sharp turn from idealism to 
realism, although he criticizes him (pp. 95-99) for 
excluding teleology and hence also intelligence 
from the ultimate reality, which ought to include 
intelligence according to his own double-aspect 
theory. Hicks also points out in criticism that this 
makes the development of mind from mechanical 
processes of matter an entirely fortuitous affair. 
Thus it would not surprise me to find Hicks working 
along the lines of further developing and modifying 
this neo-Kantian realism of Adamson’s in his essays 
collected as Critical Realism (1938) which I have not 
seen. Shaw mentions (pp. 66f.) that here too he 
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continues to reject the thing in itself as the source 
of external affections. 


VI 


Having devoted so much space to 1gth-century 
developments (though Hicks belongs in the goth), 
I must now be more brief and selective in treating 
the 20th. Although I have some acquaintance with 
all of the books treated by Shaw except Ewing’s 
Idealism and A Short Commentary on Kant’s Critique of 
Pure Reason, and W. H. Walsh’s Reason and Expert- 
ence, I have unfortunately not had time to read as 
much or as carefully in these writers (with the 
exception of Paton) as in the earlier. Thus I am 
going to depend rather heavily upon Shaw and 
hope that as it seems she has done her work well. 

Influenced by both Adamson and Vaihinger, 
Norman Kemp Smith’s A Commentary on Kant’s 
Critique of Pure Reason (1918) replaced Caird’s work 
as the standard English commentary on the Kry. 
From Vaihinger, Kemp Smith learned to regard 
the transcendental deduction as a loose assembly of 
conflicting doctrines, an interpretation that is now 
if not entirely discredited at least in abeyance since 
it was attacked by Paton as the “patchwork” 
theory. According to Shaw, Kemp Smith rejects as 
uncritical and subjective the theory that a wholly 
unknowable thing in itself causes appearances in 
the mind. He is more appreciative of another theory 
he finds in Kant and calls phenomenalism, in 
which the thing in itself causes in the mind ideas 
of a trans-subjective appearance or phenomenon. 
Shaw finds that Kemp Smith comes to regard the 
thing in itself more and more like Adamson as the 
unconditioned, the counterpart of the faculty of 
reason. 

In his late work, A Study of Kant (1922), James 
Ward is said to take Kemp Smith’s patchwork 
theory as an excuse for rejecting Kant’s theory as a 
whole, and also to regard the thing in itself as a 
relic of naive realism. Shaw also finds the inter- 
pretation of the thing in itself in A. D. Lindsay’s 
Kant (1934) similar to Kemp Smith’s, but she 
remarks that Lindsay’s interpretation as a whole 
is not based on the patchwork theory. 

A. H. Smith is the hitherto unsung hero of 
Shaw’s book on the basis of his Kantian Studies 
(1947), which is not so much Kantian scholarship 
as It is neo-Kantian theorizing. A. H. Smith 
virtually ignores the efforts of other Kantian 
thinkers and scholars in his fruitful speculations, 


and since in due application of the categorical 
imperative other Kantian writers have ignored his 
work, Shaw’s account is doubly welcome. Like 
Kemp Smith, A. H. Smith regards the Kantian 
theory as a whole as unworkable, but he also finds 
a number of its doctrines promising and capable of 
further development. He finds the greatest diffi- 
culty for Kant’s theory in accounting for the inter- 
subjectivity of knowledge—how one mind knows 
the same that other minds know—and this in turn 
he ascribes partly to Kant’s inadequate account of 
the mind’s knowledge of itself. On the other hand 
he agrees with Kant that consciousness is basically 
the apprehension of order in a matter that is 
manifold, an order grounded in the forms of space 
and time, and implying universality and necessity. 
He would go beyond Kant to develop the intuitive 
understanding into a timeless consciousness to 
account for both the order and the matter of our 
experience. Unlike Kant, who distinguishes 
intuitive and conceptual knowledge in principle, 
Smith holds that this intuitive understanding 
would use the categories as principles of synthesis 
to encompass the totality of experience directly. 
In his view, the difficulty in explaining the relation 
of the infinite consciousness to the finite can in 
principle be overcome. Thus Smith allows more 
weight to the thing in itself as a noumenon than 
almost any of his contemporaries, and I confess 
that I find his ideas quite interesting, somewhat 
reminiscent as they are of post-Kantian German 
idealism. Shaw’s account of his speculations 1s 
certainly among the finest parts of her book. 

Shaw does not find G. E. Moore’s well-known 
criticism of idealism especially pertinent to Kant’s 
theory, and she disputes in particular that in 
refuting Berkeley he also refutes Kant. In a special 
examination of “Kant’s Idealism’’2® Moore argues 
that in identifying matter with sensation Kant 
forfeits the possibility of establishing any trans- 
subjective existence. Later on, Moore himself 
discovered how difficult it is to establish a satis- 
factory relation between sensations and a trans- 
subjective existence. Moore’s criticism of Kant does 
not seem up to his usual high standard of acuity— 
and he wholly ignores another, non-subjective 
theory that most commentators find in Kant. This 
second theory is discerned in the precocious but 
ultimately unsatisfying paper by C. M. Walsh, 
“Kant’s Transcendental Idealism and Empirical 
Realism.’3° Walsh claims that Kant’s ambiguous 
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use of such terms as “phenomenon,” “in me,” 
etc., allows him to hold more than one theory at a 
time, ard he sets up various combinations of 
idealisms and realisms, empirical and transcen- 
dental, to ascertain just what theories Kant does 
hold. He discerns a subjective idealism resembling 
Berkeley's where each individual has his own 
private space, time, and objects. From this he 
distinguishes an idealism where space and time are 
somehow common to all, as indicating an absolute 
consciousness which Walsh likens (gratuitously in 
my opinion) to Spinoza’s. Walsh simply lets both 
theories drop with a dull thud as if to state them 
were to simultaneously expose their absurdity. For 
all of his references to the text he is at times stub- 
bornly uncomprehending, even committing such a 
blunder as Shaw indicates (p. 95) of identifying 
transcendental and transcendent. A considerable 
amount of the ambiguity he finds in Kant has been 
imported there by none other than himself. 

H. A. Prichard’s Kant’s Theory of Knowledge 
(1909) is a serious criticism of Kant’s theory from 
the standpoint of an epistemological realism 
developed by Cook Wilson and himself at Oxford. 
Prichard like Kant has a tendency to follow out his 
own train of thought without over-much regard 
for his reader. His argument, like T. H. Green’s, 
is crabbed and difficult to summarize, and under 
these circumstances Shaw gives a good account of 
the material directly relevant to the thing in itself 
in Chapter IV. Prichard contends that an appear- 
ance cannot be given an independent existence of 
its own as Kant attempts to do, but that there must 
always be some entity that appears. He develops 
an argument for the impossibility of an appearance 
being spatial while the thing in itself that occasions 
it is non-spatial. When distinguishing reality from 
appearar.ce in primary qualities, as when we say 
that railway tracks appear to converge, we imply a 
control situation where we can establish that they 
really do not converge. The control in this case is 
an ideal perspective—directly above—where they 
are observed to be parallel. In the case of the thing 
in itself and the appearance, however, we are 
unable to control a three-dimensional perspective 
from a four-dimensional because space has only 
three dimensions. Thus because there is no 
possibility of getting beyond this three-dimensional 
space we are forced to conclude that the thing in 
itself as real must lie in it. 

Defenders of Kant accuse Prichard of preoccu- 
pation with a psychological theory of how the 
object of perception is produced whereas Kant 


was concerned with a transcendental explanation 
of the conditions of its possibility. Graham Bird for 
instance, who investigates the Kantian concept of 
an object in his Kant’s Theory of Knowledge (1962), 
does not think that the thing in itself need give rise 
to as much difficulty in Kant’s theory as is 
commonly held. He thinks that Kant adopts it as 
an explanatory hypothesis but never intended to 
posit a reality corresponding to it. He contends 
that “transcendental” and “empirical? are for 
Kant two ways of describing the same thing, and 
that no causal relation between the thing in itself 
and ideas was intended. It seems to me that Kant 
was convinced of the real existence of things in 
themselves, and so I cannot agree with Bird’s 
interpretation on this point. But his defense 
against Prichard is well conceived, and a number 
of Prichard’s criticisms like the above one fail of 
their mark if we allow Kant the sharp distinction 
between conception and perception so stressed for 
instance in the interpretation of Paton. But then 
Prichard’s arguments against Kant are also based 
on the realism he shared with Cook Wilson, and I 
am not convinced that this realism will bear all 
of the weight placed on it. For instance, Kant’s 
notion of the mind contributing elements of 
knowledge is rejected on the realistic principle that 
knowing is essentially discovering what is there, 
and that the doctrine of mental contributions 
erases the distinction between knowing and 
creating. I would only point out that if this 
particular doctrine is accepted the gestalt theory of 
perception is impossible in principle, whereas 
gestalt phenomena are established in fact. 

Now Shaw treats (curiously enough under the 
generic heading of nonmetaphysical interpreters) 
several writers who find much truth in Kant’s 
theory and swim against the current of recent 
British philosophy by affirming the possibility of a 
metaphysic. H. J. Paton’s two-volume Kants 
Metaphysic of Experience (1936) is certainly one of 
the most remarkable and helpful commentaries on 
the Kry, covering the Aesthetic and Analytic. I 
suspect that there are few serious English-speaking 
students of Kant who have not derived some help 
from it. Paton is unique in being the only strict 
Kantian Britain has had in its first rank of 
philosophers, strict in cleaving tenaciously to the 
position of Kant’s first Critique in his interpretation 
rather than being a neo-Kantian revisionist in the 
direction of idealism or realism. He follows Kant 
in retaining the thing in itself as the unknowable 
ultimate reality and he interprets it as the reality 
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that appears in the appearance. He attacks with 
vigor the patchwork theories of Vaihinger and 
Kemp Smith, maintaining that differences in the 
date of composition of passages, even when 
established beyond doubt, need not signify incon- 
sistencies in doctrine, and that the syntheses of 
Kant’s theory are transcendental rather than 
psychological processes. But perhaps Paton’s most 
powerful weapon against Kant’s critics has been 
his lucid explanations of difficulties in Kant’s 
terminology and resultant clarification of the 
corresponding doctrines, and the success of his 
tireless effort to lay bare the logic of Kant’s 
arguments. For instance his strict and consistent 
distinction of knowledge from thought, of percep- 
tion from conception, allows him to parry much 
criticism of the transcendental aspects of Kant’s 
theory. 

On the other hand I do not find that he anywhere 
gives an adequate treatment to the problem 
struggled with by Adamson, Kemp Smith, and 
Prichard, of how we can all experience a common 
world of objects if each of us has his own subjective 
forms of space and time. The bare indication that 
the physical sciences cancel out this subjectivity 
(I, P. 450ff. ) does not explain how what we 
perceive is also perceived by others. It may be 
possible to escape this difficulty by regarding space 
and time as objectively real and hence valid of the 
thing in itself. Paton seems to lean in this direction 
when he urges that Kant paid too little attention 
to this possibility (I, pp. 174f), but he never 
elaborates the idea and indeed adopts the view of 
Kuno Fischer and Caird that this possibility is 
meaningless on Kant’s principles (1, pp. 180f.). 

Shaw in her solid account points out that in 
many important respects Paton’s interpretation is 
similar to that of Adickes in Kant und das Ding an 
sich (1924). One bit of information I had hoped to 
find in Shaw was the extent to which Paton has 
influenced Kant interpretation in Germany, but 
on this topic that she is so admirably situated to 
treat she has nothing to say. I merely note that with 
Adickes and Vaihinger gone, when Klaus Reich 
sought recognition for his outstanding 1932 thesis, 
Die Vollstdndigkett der kantischen Urteilstafel, he 
applied to Vleeschauwer and Paton. Also Paton’s 
interpretation of the Grundlegung entitled The 
Categorical Imperative (1946) has been available in 
German translation since 1962. 

A. Q. Ewing is said by Shaw to be rather strongly 
influenced by Kemp Smith’s interpretation in his 
Kants Treatment of Causality (1924) and Idealism 
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(1934), where he maintains that Kant’s synthesis 
cannot be a condition of experience, for this would 
make it timeless and unknowable. But in his 
A Short Commentary on Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason 
(1938) he has become a follower of Paton, and 
holds that we are at least potentially aware of the 
transcendental synthesis. In 1924 Ewing thought 
that the doctrine of the thing in itself as the cause of 
sensations led to an untenable dualism. But if as 
Shaw relates Ewing had already developed in 1934. 
the view that the thing in itself is the whole of the 
reality of which the phenomenon is a part, then 
his agreement with Paton on this point seems to 
come from anticipating him. W. H. Walsh is 
another contemporary who affirms the possibility 
of a metaphysic of experience. In addition to his 
Reason and Experience (1947) he has written a 
number of illuminating articles on various aspects 
of Kant’s philosophy. According to Shaw he accepts 
the thing in itself as securing a trans-subjective 
origin for the matter of experience. She stresses his 
claim that to account for knowledge we must have 
some acquaintance with the noumenal self, and 
that Kant does have this acquaintance but gives no 
justification for it in his theory. 

Finally Shaw turns to several writers associated 
with the analytic school, of which we may take 
Weldon and Strawson as representatives. In his 
Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason (2nd ed., 1958) T. D. 
Weldon distinguishes the noumenon from the thing 
in itself as the concept from its corresponding 
reality. He equates the latter with Locke’s substance 
and finds it entirely unnecessary. He does not think 
that “appearance” adequately renders Kant’s 
“Erscheinung” because in ordinary English usage 
appearances cannot have insides and outsides 
whereas Kant’s Erscheinungen can. Weldon accepts 
the noumenal self as the logical subject of all 
judgments but denies that any further determina- 
tion of such a self can be made. P. F. Strawson in 
The Bounds of Sense (1966) adopts the Kantian 
determination of the limits of sensibility as the 
limit of what is significant. He agrees with Kant 
that we have a non-empirical knowledge of the 
conditions of experience in general, but he rejects 
Kant’s transcendental idealism including the thing 
in itself as contributing nothing of importance and 
contrary to this principle of significance. For 
instance he maintains that the Antinomies can be 
solved without recourse to the thing in itself by 
reference to the phenomenal character of our 
knowledge of objects. He finds the explanation of 
knowledge as the result of a causal relation 
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between a thing in itself and a timeless noumenal 
self crude and unnecessary. Like the Marburg neo- 
Kantians he will go no farther with the thing in 
itself than to affirm that there are aspects of reality 
which we do not yet know. 


VII 


In conclusion let me make two general observa- 
tions. Throughout Shaw’s book there is an under- 
current of impatience with English writers on Kant 
for not following the lead of the metaphysical or 
ontological interpretation now dominant in 
Germany. This culminates in her claim (p. 102) 
that English thought is essentially unspeculative. 
The notion of Ferrier, T. H. Green, F. H. Bradley, 
McTaggart, Whitehead, and others as being 
unspeculative in any sense of the term seems to me 
repugnant. Actually I find the general tenor of 
Kant’s first Critique more critical than meta- 
physical in this speculative sense, and thus I 
cannot regard the current British epistemological 
approach to it as either unhistorical or untopical. 
To regard it as untopical one must assume that the 
epistemological problems raised by the Kry are 
either already solved or of no importance, to 
neither of which I can assent. To give the ArV a 
Kantian interpretation that is metaphysical in a 
systematic as opposed to a historical sense is to 
interpret it in the light of the subsequent develop- 
ment of Kant’s thought. For instance, if as the 
Grundlegung teaches, freedom from causal necessity 
is a condition of morality, and a timeless noumenal 
self is the only possibility of such freedom, then if as 
Kant insists we must have morality we have 
ample Kantian authority for interpreting and even 
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revising the doctrines of the Kry to meet this need. 
Thus an examination of English work on Kant’s 
moral philosophy and religion could well yield 
material that is metaphysical in treating a 
noumenal realm. However, Shaw cuts herself off 
from this possibility by arbitrarily limiting her 
study to the Ar/’—certainly the thing in itself as a 
theme in Kant’s thought is not so limited. Similarly, 
in treating the British Hegelians she focuses so 
narrowly on the thing in itself as the cause of sense 
affections that she by parity would make them 
unmetaphysical for rejecting it. In fact they are 
forthright and vigorous metaphysicians elaborating 
the notion of the thing in itself as the ultimate 
reality. 

Shaw suggests (pp. 177f.) that in freeing the K7V 
from the patchwork interpretation Paton gave it 
new life in England. I agree with this and would 
stress it because it now seems nearly forgotten. The 
immediate response to Paton’s book was that as an 
interpretation it was superb but as a comprehensive 
theory unworkable—Hoernle’s assessment can be 
regarded as typical.3! But the excellence of the 
interpretation attracted new interest to the theory 
and it seems unlikely that the 1960’s would have 
witnessed so much work of high competence on the 
KrV if the patchwork interpretation had not been 
shaken. The books by Graham Bird and Strawson 
can serve as examples, along with Jonathan 
Bennett’s Kant’s Analytic (1966), which must have 
appeared too late for treatment by Shaw. Looking 
beyond England, one can add R. P. Wolff’s 
Kant’s Theory of Mental Activity (1963) and D. P. 
Dyer’s Kant’s Solution for Verification in Metaphysics 
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II. HUME’S THEORIES OF DISPOSITIONAL 
| PROPERTIES 


JOHN BRICKE 


T this paper I argue that, in A Treatise of Human 
Nature, Hume endorses two apparently incon- 
sistent theories of dispositional properties: a 
reductionist theory and a non-reductionist theory. 
I begin by defending the ascription of each theory 
to Hume. I then canvass the reasons Hume had for 
adopting each theory and try to show that his 
reasons for being a reductionist were not compelling 
ones. In the last section of the paper, I consider one 
possible source of the continuing controversy 
between reductionist and non-reductionist on the 
question of dispositions, and I suggest a direction in 
which the argument might profitably continue. 

Before turning to Hume, however, I must 
explain my terminology. I use “dispositional term” 
to designate those terms which stand for capacities, 
abilities, habits, traits of character, qualities of 
intellect, tendencies, dispositions (in the ordinary 
sense), powers, skills, and so on. “Mental dis- 
positional term” designates terms standing for 
dispositions which are proper only to beings with 
minds. By “réductionist theory of dispositions” I 
mean the theory that any apparently categorical 
sentence containing a dispositional term (e.g., 
“This is water-soluble’) can. be exhaustively 
analyzed into another sentence, hypothetical in 
form (e.g., “If this is immersed in water, it will 
dissolve”). By “non-reductionist theory of disposi- 
tions” I mean, minimally, any theory which insists 
that such an exhaustive analysis into overt hypo- 
theticals is not possible. As I am using these 
expressions, a reductionist theory of mental 
dispositions need. not be a behaviorist theory. 
Surely Hume, if he is a reductionist about mental 
dispositions, is not a behaviorist. 


I. Hume’s REDUCTIONIST THEORY OF 
DISPOSITIONAL PROPERTIES 


In the course of his comments on certain 
“fictions of the antient philosophy” (219), Hume 


makes several remarks which suggest a reductionist 
theory of dispositions. He denies that such terms as 
“faculty” and “occult quality” have a “secret 
meaning, which we might discover by reflection” 
(224), ie that they designate non-empirical or 
non-observable properties. At one point he even 
claims that these expressions are “wholly insignifi- 
cant and unintelligible” (224), though I doubt that 
he intends this literally. Presumably Hume would 
say of “faculty” and “occult quality,” as he earlier 
said of “power,” “force,” and ‘necessary con- 
nexion,” that “‘’tis more probable, that these 
expressions do here [{i.e., in certain philosophical 
theories] lose their true meaning by being wrong 
apply’d, than that they never have any meaning” 
(162). The problem, then, is to give an account of 
their meaning in terms of what is observable. 
Hume objects, as well, to using the concepts of 


-faculties, occult qualities, and powers in allegedly 


scientific explanations. Part of his point is that 
terms like “faculty” and “power” do not designate 
causal conditions, mention of which serves to 
explain what is to be explained. But his more 
general point is that such attempted explanations 
are vacuous. Speaking ironically of the “antient 
philosophers” he says: “They need only say, that 
any phaenomenon, which puzzles them, arises 
from a faculty or occult quality, and there is an 
end to all dispute and enquiry upon the matter” 
(224). Talk of its dormitive power does nothing to ~ 
explain the effects of opium. 

Hume is most explicitly reductionist in his 
account of powers. “The distinction,” he writes, 
“which we often make betwixt fower and the 
exercise of it, is...-without foundation” (171), 
“frivolous” (311), and an “error” (312). “Power 
consists in the possibility or probability of any 
action, as discover’d by experience and the 
practice of the world” (313). “The only known 
difference” between two cases, in one of which we 
say that x cannot perform some action, and in the 


1 All page references in parentheses are to Hume’s A Treatise of Human Nature, ed. by L. A. Selby-Bigge (Oxford, 1964). 
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other of which we say x can, is that “in the former 
we conclude from past experience, that the person 
never will perform that action, and in the latter, 
that he possibly or probably will perform it” (312). 

Several things need to be said about the theory 
expressed in these passages. First, it is not at all 
clear what Hume intends when he says that 
“power consists in the possibility or probability of 
any action” (313, my italics). I shall assume, for 
the purposes of this paper, that this is roughly 
equivalent to: ‘‘to ascribe a power to some entity 
is to say nothing more than that the entity will possibly 
or probably act in a certain way.” 

Secondly, though Hume is not very explicit about 
this, it is reasonably clear that the possibility or 
probability he talks about is one which is conditional 
on the satisfaction of certain conditions. Thus, Í 
say that my enemy has the power to injure me if it 
is probable or possible that, given the opportunity 
to do so, and the lack of countervailing motives, he 
will do so (312). Power, then, consists in the 
possibility or probability of an action, zf certain 
conditions are satisfied. 


Thirdly, I do not think one should attach much . 


weight to Hume’s failure to include “certainty”’ in 
the formula which expresses his theory of powers. 
Hume’s reason for not doing so, in the section from 
which the passage is quoted, is that there is usually 
an “uncertainty of our judgment” (313) about all 
the factors which govern a man’s behavior, and 
thus our expectations about his behavior are, in an 
expression Hume uses elsewhere, “attended with 
uncertainty” (124). But if there were not this 
uncertainty about all the factors which govern a 
man’s behavior, one’s expectations would. be 
“entirely free from doubt and uncertainty” (124). 
To talk of certainty in such matters is not, of course, 
to say that it is “inconceivable” that the person 
not do what we expect him to do. That is, the 
certainty in question is not the certainty of what 
Hume calls “knowledge,” but that connected with 
what he calls “proof” (124). 


Granted the interpretations and emendations . 


suggested, Hume’s reductionist theory of powers 
is as follows: to ascribe to x the power to perform 
some action is to say no more than that it is 
possible or probable or certain that x will perform 
that action, if certain conditions are satisfied. The 
crucial point is that the power is reduced, in some 
sense, to the actions or responses of x in the 
appropriate conditions. The sense of “reduction” 


* Throughout this section, I am assuming that one can so generalize Hume’s remarks about “faculty, 
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in question can be brought out by considering two 
formulas: 
(1) Da 


(2) Oa > Ra 


(1) represents an apparently categorical disposi- 
tional statement, such as “Smith can swim.” 
(2) represents an overtly hypothetical statement 
to the effect that if certain conditions O are 
satisfied, a will (or it is likely that a will, or it is 
possible that a will) respond in a certain way R. 
The ‘“‘—” represents causal implication. On the 
account of powers which I am here ascribing to 
Hume, he would be saying that (1) entails (2), and 
that (2) is an exhaustive analysis of the meaning 
of (1). This, of course, is the reductionist theory of 
dispositions described at the start. 

If apparently categorical dispositional statements 
are in fact disguised hypotheticals,* one can see one 
role they might play in explanations, that of 
providing what Ryle has called “inference tickets.” 
On such a view, to ascribe a dispositional property 
to some entity, or to all the members of some class 
of entities, is to express a lawlike statement, or a 
law of nature, in terms of which one can both 
explain and (in principle, at least) predict the 
behavior of that entity, or of the members of that 
class of entities. The point to stress, however, is 
that the explanatory role of the dispositional 
statement would be or be like that of a law, and 
not that of stating that certain causal conditions 
obtain. 

Construed as disguised expressions of causal 
connection, dispositional statements are open to 
the epistemological analysis which Hume applies 
to any causal statement. Their truth can only be 
“discover’d by experience and the practice of the 
world” (313), and not by “reflection” (224). They 
go beyond the evidence, or the observations which 
support them, but only in the sense in which any 
causal statement goes beyond the evidence. They 
do not go beyond the evidence in the sense of 
designating some unobserved or unobservable, 
some secret, property, which zs the faculty or power, 
as the “antient philosophers” claimed. They do 
not designate any unobservable properties which 
cause an entity to behave as it does. 


II. ELEMENTS OF A NON-REDUCTIONIST THEORY 


Before defending my ascription of a non- 
reductionist theory of dispositions to Hume, I must 


? “occult quality,” and 


“power,” as to cover the other dispositional terms mentioned earlier. 


describe the principal elements of that theory. The 
non-reductionist is committed to the claim that 
whenever a dispositional statement of form (1), 
above, is true, another statement is true, and has 
the form: 


(3) (3d) [ba & (Wx) ([be & On] > R,)I.3 


$ stands for an unspecified non-dispositional 
property which is attributed to 2, and which is also 
mentioned in the law of nature which begins with 
the universal quantifier. The formula as a whole 
contains a “categorical” element, viz., ¢,. As 
remarked earlier, a non-reductionist theory denies 
the possibility of exhaustively analyzing apparently 
categorical dispositional statements into overtly 
hypothetical ones. This crucial feature of the non- 
reductionist theory is conveyed, in the above 
formula, by the undissolved categorical element. 

In more detail, the reductionist theory which I 
shall ascribe to Hume comprises at least the 
following claims: (a) If an entity possesses a 
dispositional property, it possesses as well some 
more or less enduring non-dispositional property ¢. 
(b) By virtue of having this non-dispositional 
property ¢, the entity is enabled or inclined to 
respond in a particular way R, in certain circum- 
stances O. (c) This non-dispositional property ¢ is 
a causal condition which, in conjunction with 
certain circumstances O, explains the entity’s 
response R. (d) One may need to postulate the 
existence of ¢, even if one cannot identify ¢. 
(e) In the case of mental dispositions, ¢ need not 
itself be a mental, i.e., conscious, state. 

Hume’s non-reductionism is apparent in his 
discussion of abstract ideas. A person who knows 
the meaning of a general term is said to have 
acquired a certain “custom” (20) or “habit” (21), 
to have “collected” together those resembling 
“ideas,” each of which is a possible referent of 
the general term in question (20). These ideas “are 
not really and in fact present to the mind, but only 
in power” (20). Given the acquisition of the 
custom or habit, the appropriate stimulus (e.g., 
hearing the word) “raises up an individual idea” 
(21), and it is this idea “upon which we reason” 
(21). The same stimulus is said to “revive” (21) 
the custom or habit, which in turn “produces” or 
“suggests” those other ideas “for which we may 
have occasion” (21). Clearly, these “customs” or 
“habits” are thought to be enduring states of the 
person to whom they are ascribed, to be logically 
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independent of both stimuli and response, and, 
together with the stimuli, to cause the response. 
They are not themselves conscious states, but rather 
partial causes of certain conscious events. Though 
the term “custom” is perhaps misleading, it refers 
not to the conditioning process whereby the person 
acquired the ability in question, but to an enduring 
state of the individual which results from the 
conditioning process. Significantly, Hume is a bit 
puzzled by the “customs” and “habits” he invokes 
here, and expresses this when he talks of “those 
very ideas, that are thus collected by a kind of 
magical faculty in the soul” (24, my italics). 

Hume gives an analogous account of moral 
virtues and character. He distinguishes moral 
virtues from ‘‘the actions that proceed from them” 
(609), and a man’s character from those of his 
actions which are “sign(s)” or “indications” of it 
(575). In morality, he claims, we should consider 
“only the quality or character from which the 
action proceeded,’ because “these alone are 
durable enough to affect our sentiments concerning 
the person” (575). These “durable principles of 
the mind” are explicitly described as causes, and 
they may exist without having their usual effects, 
if the other necessary conditions are lacking. Thus, 
a man may have a certain “character, even tho’ 
particular accidents prevent its operation” (584); 
his character may fail of its usual effects, if there 
are “some circumstances wanting to render the 
cause a compleat one” (585). “Where it [ie 
virtue] fails of its end,” Hume writes, “ ’tis only an 
imperfect means” (584). In his discussion of the 
free-will problem, Hume criticizes the libertarian 
for not recognizing that actions cannot be blamed 
if “they proceed not from some cause in the 
character and disposition of the person, who 
perform’d them” (411). A man is not responsible 
for an action if it “proceeded from nothing in. hirn 
that is durable and constant” (411). Even when a 
spectator fails to grasp the connection between our 
character and our actions, he judges (and rightly) 
that there is such a connection, and that it would 
be discoverable “were he perfectly acquainted with 
every circumstance of our situation and temper, 
and the most secret springs of our complexion and 
disposition” (408-409). Thus, even if no explana- 
tion of a man’s actions in terms of his character is 
now available, it is to be looked for: the lack is in 
our knowledge, not in the world. 

Hume’s account of abstract ideas, virtues, and 


3 This formula is adapted from one introduced by Leslie Stevenson, “Are Dispositions Causes ?”, Analysis, vol. 29 (1968-69), 
p. 197. I am assuming it is legitimate to “quantify over predicates,” while recognizing that the assumption is controversial. 
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character clearly involves a non-reductionist 
theory of dispositions. But as we have seen, Hume 
is also, at times, a reductionist. It is tempting to 
try to eliminate the inconsistency. In what follows, 
however, I shall zot try to do this. What I shall do 
is attempt to determine more accurately the nature 
and extent of the inconsistency, by considering 
some, at least, of the reasons which Hume had for 
adopting each theory. I shall try to show that 
Hume could, consistent with his empiricist 
premisses, have been a non-reductionist. His 
reductionism seems to result from occasionally 
misconstruing the character of his own premisses.* 


III. Some CONSIDERATIONS IN SUPPORT 
oF Eacu THEORY 


I shall consider three reasons Hume had for 
being a reductionist: his empiricist theory of 
meaning; his theory of causation and explanation; 
and his theory of the mind as a bundle of impres- 
sions and ideas. . 

In the first chapter of the Treatise Hume lays 
down his rule about the priority of “impressions” 
over “ideas”: there can be no simple idea without 
a corresponding, and prior, simple impression; 
nor can there be a complex idea the simple 
components of which do not satisfy the rule for 
‘simple ideas. Given Hume’s views about the 
relationship between “ideas”? and the words in a 
language, the meaning of a term is ultimately a 
function of the “impressions” from which one 
derives the “ideas” designated by that term. On 
this analysis, to give an account of the meaning of 
a dispositional term would be to indicate those 
“impressions” from which the “idea” of the 
-“ disposition in question is derived. The meaning of 
such a term, one might say, is exhausted by a 
description of the observations which determine its 
application. The mistake of the “antient philoso- 
phers,”’ on Hume’s account, was precisely that they 
took dispositional terms such as “faculty” or 
“power” to designate secret properties, properties 
whose presence could be detected not by obser- 


vation (including introspection), but only by a 
special process called “reflection.” In rejecting 
this “‘secret-meaning”’ analysis, Hume seems com- 
mitted to saying that the meaning of dispositional 
terms can be explicated without reference to 
unobservable properties. There is no place, then, 
for ġ in formula (3), since it is construed as 
designating an enduring, but not necessarily 
observable, non-dispositional property. Rejecting 
¢, one is left with reductionist formula (2). 

A second reason for Hume’s reductionism is his 
theory of causation and explanation. To say that 
A’s cause B’s is to say, in part, that there is a 
constant conjunction between A’s and B’s. It 
would seem, then, that one’s only grounds for 
saying that A’s cause B’s would be an observed 
constant conjunction of A’s and B’s. Further, if 
explanation is causal explanation, to explain a B 
one would need to refer to an A (together with the 
appropriate causal law). Given this, how can one 
ever be in a position to assert a causal law of the 
kind contained in formula (3)? One could not 
observe the constant conjunction expressed by 
(Yx) (fa & Os > Ra)”, because, by hypothesis, 
one would not observe the property designated by 
ġ. Moreover, to explain an entity’s responses by 
reference to the property designated by ¢ would 
be to explain an observable by something unobserv- 
able, and thus give no explanation at all. Once 
again, rejecting ¢, one is left with reductionist 
formula (2). 

A third reason for Hume’s reductionism, at least 
in the case of mental dispositions, is this. If one 
assumes that a non-reductionist theory of mental 
dispositions requires enduring states or properties 
of consciousness, then no candidates are forth- 
coming. Certainly there are no such candidates in 
the case of knowing the meaning of a general term, 
being of a certain character, or being intelligent. 
The mind is, according to Hume, “nothing but a 
bundle or collection of different perceptions” 
(252); it is “the successive perceptions, only, that 
constitute the mind” (253). It would seem, then, 
to make no sense to speak of an enduring state of 
consciousness, designated by ¢ in formula (3), 


‘Throughout this paper I argue for the strong thesis that Hume, at least at times, endorsed a non-reductionist theory of 
dispositions. It might be argued, however, that the evidence adduced for this claim in fact supports only a weaker thesis, viz., 
that Hume’s non-reductionist practice is inconsistent with his reductionist theory. I am inclined to the stronger thesis for two 
reasons. First, it is difficult to imagine that a philosopher such as Hume, one of whose principal contributions to philosophy was 
a very distinctive theory of causation, would have so often used, in a careless or non-committal way, expressions such as “cause” 
and “‘effect,’’ which would for him be so heavily theory-laden. Secondly, as I argue in the third and fourth parts of this paper, 
Hume had at least one very strong reason for endorsing a non-reductionist theory, properly understood, and no very compelling 
reasons for not holding such a theory. Nevertheless, if only the weaker thesis is accepted, only minimal changes need be made in 


the remainder of the paper. 
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which is the part-cause of those responses which 
reveal a man’s mental dispositions. 

Hume had, so far as I can see, only one reason 
for being a non-reductionist, and that is that he 
was committed to a version of the principle of 
sufficient reason. As is clear from many places in 
the Treatise, especially the chapters on determinism, 
Hume subscribed to the principle that every event 
has a cause, and, as a consequence of this, that every 
event is in principle explicable. For Hume, to say 
that every event is in principle explicable is to say 
that for every event it is in principle possible both 
to formulate the empirical law which governs its 
occurrence, and to locate that logically independent 
set of conditions which would be mentioned in the 
protasis of the law. 

He is committed to saying that even if there is 
no known explanation of an event’s occurrence, there 
is an explanation. 

We can see how this bears on Hume’s account of 
dispositional properties by considering, again, a 
man’s ability to use some general term correctly. 
We should not feel that a man’s correct use of 
some term is to be explained solely by an account 
of those conditions which prompted him to use 
that term in a given situation. In terms of the 
formulas introduced earlier, the man’s response R 
is not explicable solely in terms of the stimulus- 
conditions O, even in conjunction with a law or 
lawlike statement of the form: O, — Ra Nor 
would we say that a man’s characteristic action is 
fully explicable in terms of those particular 
conditions which prompted this action, or even by 
the fact that the action is, indeed, characteristic of 
him. 

We find it natural to explain his correct usage 
now by the fact that he has the appropriate lingu- 
istic ability, and to explain his particular (charac- 
teristic) action by the fact that he does, indeed, 
have that character trait. In most contexts, of 
course, such “‘explanations” would be vacuous, like 
those of Hume’s “antient philosophers.” Yet Hume 
himself feels the pressure to “explain” a man’s 
behavior in just such ways, as when he talks of 
“customs,” “habits,” “magical faculties,” and the 
rest. Since the stimulus-conditions are not sufficient, 
alone, to explain the man’s behavior, but never- 
theless the man’s behavior must be explicable, 
there is an irresistible pressure to say that the 
custom or habit, the ability or trait of character, 
must enter into the explanation. That is, the 
empirical law must, if it is to be complete, mention 
the ability or trait of character, as well as the other 
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causal conditions. The form of the law would be: 


(4) (Wx) ([¢2 & On] + Ra), 


where ¢ designates the unobservable ability or 
trait of character in question. 

But even if one grants that ¢ must appear in the 
law, why must it designate one of those seemingly 
mysterious, unobservable properties which I have 
been invoking, in Hume’s behalf, thus far? 
Granting the necessity of 6, one might insist that it 
stands for some known kind-property, e.g., being 
sugar, or being a man. Thus, in a law governing 
the dissolving of sugar, ¢, would be replaced by 
“x is sugar,’ not by “x has some unknown 
property.” There are special diffictlties in this 
suggestion which I shall consider later, but for the 
present it is enough to notice that this will clearly 
not do for Hume’s case of knowing the meaning of 
a general term. In this case, what kind-property 
would one mention? Not the kind-property of 
being a man, since one can be a man without 
having the ability in question. Certainly Hume 
himself mentions no kind-property in the course 
of his analysis, and he certainly seems to say that 
even if we cannot identify the requisite intrinsic 
property of the responding subject, we must assume 
it to be present. If we do not, we admit that the 
responses are inexplicable in theory as well as in 
practice. And this Hume does not want to do. 

But can we not construct an adequate explan- 
atory law for the case in question by referring both 
to some kind-property and to the conditioning or 
training undergone by the subject? Such a law 
would have the form: 


(5) (vx) ([K, & T, & O,] > Ra), 


where K designates the kind-property, perhaps 
being a man, and T the training process. But even 
this will not do, since two persons might receive 
the same training, and be subjected to the same 
stimuli, yet differ in their response. The law must 
be able to account for this difference. Reference to 
the conditioning of the subject may be necessary 
for explaining the response, but it is not sufficient, . 
in the way envisaged in (5). Moreover, we seem to 
think that the precise way in which it would help 
explain the response is by explaining how the 
person came to have the ability he is now exercising. 
The same conclusion results if we amend the law to 
include reference to other features of the normally 
observable history of the individual. At each 
point, one seems required to postulate some - 
intrinsic, perhaps unobservable, property of the 
entity to whom the disposition is ascribed. ° 
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But if ordinary kind-properties will not do, nor 
reference to the conditioning, or to the normally 
observable history of the individual, what sort of 
thing zs designated by ¢ in the non-reductionist 
formula? Is Hume in fact committing himself to 
the secret properties of the “antient philosophers” ? 
To answer this, let us consider the case of the 
solubility of sugar. Why are we disinclined to admit 
that having the kind-property of being sugar 
(defined in terms of certain macro-properties such 
as color, smell, and taste) is sufficient, together 
with immersion in water, to explain an object’s 
dissolving? The reason is a compelling one, viz., a 
presumptive law stated only in terms of macro- 
properties does not have a place in any reasonably 
extensive system of empirical laws, within which 
system possession of just those macro-properties 
provides a way of deriving that law from some 
higher-level law in the system. Consider the 
common assumption among natural scientists that 
the dispositional properties of objects are in some 
sense to be cashed in terms of the mucro-properties 
of those objects. Thus, the behavior of gases is to 
be explained by the micro-properties referred to in 
kinetic-theory. In just this way, we may assume 
that sugar dissolves in water because it has certain 
structural micro-properties.6 Perhaps, then, ¢ in 
the non-reductionist formula which I am attribut- 
ing to Hume refers to empirical, but not normally 
observable properties of objects. 

In the next section I shall defend the claim that 
something of this sort was in Hume’s mind when 
he gave his non-reductionist account of many 
mental dispositions. Before arguing this point, 
however, it would be well to consider two general 
objections to ascribing such a view to Hume. It 
might be objected, first, that Hume offers a very 
simple-minded account of causation in terms of 
ordinarily observable constant conjunction, and, 
second, that he says nothing about the requirement 
that, for a putative natural law to be an acceptable 
one, it must have a place in some reasonably 
extensive system of laws. But it seems clear that 
Hume did distinguish those regularities which 
justify one in formulating empirical laws, and those 
which do not, as in the -Treatise section entitled 
“Rules by which to judge of causes and effects,” 


and he does talk of causes that are “hid, by reason 
of their minuteness or remoteness” (132). Moreover, 
he was well aware that the object of science is to 
discover extensive systems of laws, the less general 
members of which are deductively related to the 
more general. In the first Enquiry he remarks that 
“it is probable, that one operation and principle of 
the mind depends upon another; which, again, 
may be resolved into one more general and 
universal,” and that “the utmost effort of human 
reason is to reduce the principles, productive of 
natural phenomena, to a greater simplicity, and to 
resolve the many particular effects into a few 
general causes.”® In the Treatise he writes: “We 
find in the course of nature, that tho’ the effects be 
many, the principles, from which they arise, are 
commonly but few and simple, and that ’tis the 
sign of an unskilful naturalist to have recourse to a 
different quality, in order to explain every different 
operation” (282). Again: “To invent without 
scruple a new principle to every new phaenomenon, 
instead of adapting it to the old; to overload our 
hypotheses with a variety of this kind; are certain 
proofs, that none of these principles is the just one, 
and that we only desire, by a number of falsehoods, 
to cover our ignorance of the truth” (282). Hume 
made little effort to work out the logic of such 
deductive systems of empirical laws. But he does 
seem to have recognized the importance of such 
systems, and that membership in such a system 
provides one criterion, at least, for an acceptable 
law of nature. 


IV. A RECONCILING PROJECT 


I wish now to argue that Hume need not have 
been a reductionist, that there is, in fact, no 
inconsistency between his empiricist pe and 
his sometime non-reductionism. 

As we have seen, Hume’s reason for being a non- 
reductionist is a version of the principle of sufficient 
reason, while one of his principal reasons for being 
a reductionist is his theory of causation and 
explanation. Given the former, every event has a 
cause and is in principle explicable. Given the 
latter, one is only justified in asserting a causal 
connection if one is justified in saying that the 


5 Compare: “It is plausible to assume that in making an assertion such as ‘All sugar is water-soluble’ we are not just general- 
izing the observed regularity that things with the secondary qualities of sugar dissolve when immersed in a liquid with the 
secondary qualities of water, but express our belief that this empirical law adrnits of theoretical explanation in terms of the 
microstructures of sugar and water and indirectly confirmable postulates about the interactions of their constituent particles.” 
Arthur Pap, Introduction to the Philosophy of Sctence (London, 1963), p. 283. 

$ David Hume, Enquiries Concerning the Human Understanding and Concerning the Principles of Morals, ed. by L. A. Selby-Bigge 


(Oxford, 1961), pp. 14-15, 30. 
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alleged cause and effect are constantly conjoined. 
Moreover, for something to be the cause of some- 
thing else, it must be identifiable independently of 
that of which it is supposed to be the cause. There 
is a difference, however, between saying that A’s 
cause B’s, and saying that B’s are caused, though 
one does not know what their causes are. In saying 
the former, one gives the causal law which governs 
the occurrence of B’s. In saying the latter, one does 
not give a causal law (by hypothesis this is un- 
known), but rather insists that such a law obtains, 
though it is not now known. The law could be 
given only when one did discover, if one ever did, a 
constant conjunction between B’s and some other 
events. | 

In the case of dispositional properties, one can 
consistently insist that an entity has some enduring, 
non-dispositional property, the possession of which 
is, along with the satisfaction of the other conditions 
mentioned in the appropriate law, the explanation 
of its responses, even when one does not know. what 
that property is. One’s justification for so insisting 
would be that, in default of such a property, the 
entity’s responses.are not fully explicable. What the 
property is can,.of course, only be discovered by 
the ordinary ways in which one discovers the 
properties of things. 

To say that some entity must have a property, 
at present unknown, because its behavior would 
otherwise be inexplicable, is not to offer a vacuous 
explanation of its behavior, for it is not to offer any 
explanation at all. To say that something is explain- 
able, because it is caused, is not to give an explana- 
tion, but rather to mark a place for that factor which, 
were it known, would provide the explanation. In 
formula (3), ¢ functions as such a place-marker. 
Its presence indicates that a full explanation is not 
now available, though it is in principle available, 
and, given the interpretation provided when it 
was introduced, it suggests something about the 
character which the unknown property must have. 
In particular, it suggests that the property must be 
an enduring property of the entity itself, rather than 
a property of its environment. 

Here it is useful to notice the account Hume'gives 
of the principle of causality. This principle is, he 
says, neither “intuitively nor demonstratively 
certain’? (82). It is true nonetheless, or at least 
Hume takes it to be true, as in his defense of 
determinism. He suggests, in fact, that one cannot 
not take it to be true, at least if one is a scientist, 


though the “cannot” here is a psychological, not a. 


logical one. More interestingly, he suggests that the 


principle is a “maxim” (132) with a heuristic 
function: it prompts scientists to look for the 
explanation of apparently inexplicable events. Did 
they not subscribe to this maxim they would, 
perhaps, be less determined in their search for the 
unknown causes of things. But given this maxim, 
together with an inability to explain some event 
in terms of known conditions, one is justified in 
asserting that the event has some secret, ie., 
unknown, cause. As I have argued earlier, Hume’s 
“magical faculties,” “customs,” “habits,” and the 
rest are designed to mark a place for the requisite, 
but unknown, properties of an entity which must be 
discovered if its behavior is to be explained. It is 
precisely because an entity’s behavior is not other- 
wise explicable that one must postulate the ¢ of 
formula (3), though postulating the ¢ is not yet to 
give the explanation. | 

We are now in a position to see that Hume’s non- 
reductionism need not conflict with his empiricist 
theory of meaning. If an expression such as “‘some 
presently unspecified property,” or the sentence 
“Every event has a cause,” is meaningful, then the 
sentence ‘“‘Sugar’s dissolving in water is caused by 
its possession of some presently unspecified 
property” is also meaningful. And the same is true 
of similar statements made in connection with 
linguistic abilities, traits of character, and other 
mental dispositions. In each case, one may 
meaningfully speak, as Hume does, of “springs and 
principles, which are hid” (132), or of the “secret 
operation of... causes” (132). In none of these 
cases does talk of unspecified properties commit 
one to a “secret-meaning” theory of dispositional 


- terms in any sense Hume need find objectionable. 


Hume would, I should think, insert the condition 
that the postulated property be in principle observ- 
able. But inserting this condition would not affect 
the claim that Hume is, at times, a non-reductionist, 
nor the claim that non-reductionism is consistent 
with his empiricist premisses. 

What of the difficulties raised for a non-reduc- 
tionist theory of mental dispositions by Hume’s 


‘view that the mind is nothing but a bundle of 


perceptions ? As we have seen, no mental candidate, 
i.e., no perception, is forthcoming as the referent 
of $ in formula (3). Nor, I would add, could such a 
mental referent be provided, if $ is taken to desig- 
nate some presently unknown property, since this 
would commit Hume to presently unperceived 
perceptions. It could, however, be the case that ¢ 
designates not some conscious, but some physio- 
logical state. It could be that the unspecified, 
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enduring, and non-dispositional properties postu- 
lated in Hume’s non-reductionist analysis of mental 
dispositions are physiological properties or condi- 
tions. Hume can have no logical objection to this, 
since he explicitly argues that there can be no a 
priori objections to causal connections between 
brain states and mental phenomena (247). He says 
of some impressions, at least, that they “depend 
upon natural and physical causes” (275), and on 
at least one occasion indulges in a bit of armchair 
theorizing about the physiological basis of thinking 
(60). I suspect, though I cannot prove, that in his 
non-reductionist theory of mental dispositions, 
Hume assumed that a physiological account could 
be given of those seemingly mysterious, unknown 
properties, which the principle of sufficient 
reason required him to assume. Reading Hume in 
this way does much to eliminate the air of mystery 
surrounding his non-reductionist account of mental 
dispositions, and satisfies the condition that the 
property designated by ¢, though presently 
unknown, be not unknowable. 

I earlier attributed to Hume the view that an 
adequate scientific law may well need to be stated 
in terms of properties that are not normally 
observable, and should be capable of inclusion in 
an extensive system of empirical laws. Both 
conditions can, I think, be met, if the ¢ in a non- 
reductionist law governing mental phenomena 
refers to physiological states. This provides a further 
reason for interpreting Hume as I do. 

Several objections need to be considered here, 
though an adequate reply to them would take me 
much beyond the scope of the present paper. It may 
be objected, first, that in his “science of human 
nature” Hume intended to provide only psycho- 
logical laws, such as the laws of association, and 
not psychophysical laws of the kind envisaged in the 
present account. To this I would reply that, 
though Hume restricts his own scientific interests 
to the formulating of strictly psychological laws, in 
which both causes and effects are mental phen- 
omena, he nevertheless grants that physiological 
explanations can be had for at least some mental 
phenomena. His reason for not giving them 
himself is simply that to do so “‘wou’d lead me too 
far from my present subject, into the sciences of 
anatomy and natural philosophy” (276). Secondly, 
it may be objected that on the present account a 
man’s body becomes the subject of his conscious 
states, and that this fits ill with Hume’s dualism, 
and with his ironically unsuccessful search for a 
self or subject of experience within the flux of his 


perceptions. To this I would reply that the theory 
I am attributing to Hume is not inconsistent with a 
dualism of events, though it may be inconsistent 
with a dualism of substance. But this, surely, 
cannot be a reason for not ascribing the theory to 
Hume. Further, it should be noted that, in the 
Important chapter on personal identity, Hume 
distinguishes, somewhat as Locke does, the 
identity of a mind from the identity of a man, as 
when he writes that “an infant becomes a man, and 
is sometimes fat, sometimes lean, without any 
change in his identity” (257). He distinguishes, too, 
those perceptions which somehow constitute the 
mind of a person and that same person’s “character 
and disposition” (261). A man’s body, and his 
character, are enduring in a way in which his 
mind, i.e., the series of his perceptions, is not. lam 
inclined to think that, for Hume, it is that enduring 
thing we call a man’s body which is ultimately the 
source of his identity, and which is the carrier, as it 
were, of those enduring properties, including his 
character, which are necessary to explain his 
behavior. To fail to find an enduring self within 
the series of one’s perceptions does not mean that 
there is not some enduring thing, namely one’s 
body, which continues through time, and which is, 
in some sense, the subject of one’s separate 
experiences. A third objection, and the most 
radical one, would allege an inconsistency between 
my account of Hume, which requires the continuing 
existence of physical bodies, and Hume’s phenom- 
enalist theory of perception. I do not think this 
objection can be sustained, but I shall not attempt 
to show this here. 


V. CONCLUSION 


I have argued that Hume is at times a non- 
reductionist with respect to dispositions, and that 
there is no inconsistency between his empiricist 
premisses and his non-reductionism. But in the 
course of this argument I have deliberately avoided 
an important issue which must now be raised. 
Consider again the first three formulas used above: 

(1) Da 
(2) Oa > Ra 
(3) (Ad) [ba & (Wx) (IPs & On] > Ra)] 


In defending the claim that Hume is at times a non- 
reductionist, I have argued that he is at times 
committed to the view that when a dispositional 
statement of form (1) is- true, a corresponding 
statement of form (3) is true. But this is not, in fact, 
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sufficient to show that Hume is a non-reductionist 
in the sense defined at the start. For if the disagree- 
ment between reductionist and non-reductionist is 
one about the meaning of dispositional statements 
of form (1), then the reductionist could be right, 
even if it is the case that whenever a statement of 
form (1) is true, another of form (3) is true. This 
would be possible if the relationship between (1) 
and (3) were not a meaning-relationship. 

Some contemporary examples may help here. 
Ryle, in The Concept of Mind, argues that (2) 
provides an exhaustive analysis of the meaning of 
(1), and thus denies that (3) is entailed by (1).? He 
may also wish to deny that (3) is true whenever (1) 
is. In A Materialist Theory of Mind, D. M. Armstrong 
denies the adequacy of (2) as an analysis of (1), and 
affirms that (1) in fact entails (3).8 An interesting 
third possibility has been suggested by Leslie 
Stevenson, who argues that (1) is exhaustively 
analyzed by (2), and does not entail (3), thus 
siding with the reductionist, but who also claims it 
is a “plausible empirical hypothesis” that whenever 
(1) is true, (3) is true.’ Curiously, however, he 
claims that whereas this “empirical hypothesis” is 
confirmable, it may not be conclusively falsi- 
fiable,1° | 

The differences in these positions suggest that it 
may be profitable to see the controversy between 
reductionist and non-reductionist in terms of the 
reasons one might give for saying that whenever 
(1) 1s true, (3) is true. Hume’s reason is, I have 
argued, the principle of sufficient reason. 
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Armstrong, defending the entailment of (3) by (1), 
proposes what he calls an “a priori argument,” 
Stevenson, as we have seen, talks of a “plausible 
empirical hypothesis.” Now it seems to me that 
Stevenson’s account will not do, since it fails to 
bring out the stubbornly indefeasible character of 
(3), and fails, too, to explain the reluctance so many 
philosophers have had to accept a reductionist 
analysis of dispositionals. Armstrong seems to be 


‘on the right track in suggesting that an a priori 


argument is the kind needed to settle the con- 
troversy, though the specific argument he proposes 
appears to be fallacious.12 And Hume, since he 
appeals to the principle of sufficient reason at this 
point, seems in fact to agree with Armstrong about 
the a priori character of the non-reductionist 
thesis. i 

Ifit were plausible, as Stevenson claims, to deny 
that (1) entails (3), and yet assert that (3) is true 
whenever (1) is, one would have a neat way of 
reconciling Hume’s inconsistencies about disposi- 
tions. One could say, perhaps, that he is a reduc- 
tionist about language, and a non-reductionist 
about the world. But it would be more interesting 
to take up the hint provided by the fact that Hume 
defends non-reductionism, when he does, by appeal 
to the principle of sufficient reason. Perhaps non- 
reductionism is an a priori thesis, and correctly so. 
Perhaps, that is, the principle of sufficient reason 
plays such a very fundamental role in our concep- 
tual scheme that (1) does in fact entail (3). 
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III. ETHICAL EGOISM RECONSIDERED 


GEORGE R. CARLSON 


N the literature on rational action three senses 
of “rational” have typically played an impor- 
tant role, and are as follows: 

(1) Efficactous—This is the sense cited by Carl 
Hempel in which an act is rational if, “. .. on the 
basis of the given information, it offers optimal 
prospects of achieving its objectives.’ 

(2) Consistent (non-contradictory)—-This sense of 
“rational” is also suggested by Hempel, who asserts 
that a rational decision must not only offer optimal 
prospects of achieving its objective (on the basis of 
the available information), but must also not 
involve any logical flaw in its calculation.? 

(3) Reasoned or principled—This is the sense in 
which an act is based on a “‘principle of action,” 


which expresses an evaluative (though morally 


neutral) judgment A the form: “When in a situa- 
tion of type C,.. Cn the thing to do is x.” Its 
irrational counterpart is those range of actions that 
are based on wants which make no claim to being 
universalizable in the sense implied by the 
definition. 

In what follows, I should like to argue that ethical 
egoism, in either of the traditional formulations 
defined below, violates some one or more of these 
criteria, and is not therefore a rational action 
guide. I do not propose to discuss psychological 
egoism for the well-worn reasons that it is either 
incompatible with ethical egoism (in the strong, 
implausible sense in which the former doctrine 
denies that anyone ever can act non-egoistically, 
by dint of psychological necessity), or is not 
centrally relevant to the critical normative issue 
as to which life style one ought (rationally) to adopt* 


(in the weak, more plausible sense in which the 
psychological doctrine merely states that most of us 
are inclined to regard our own interests preferen- 
tially). 

Now, the detailed application of ethical egoism 
to the above rubric will be facilitated by its break- 
down into the widely accepted categories suggested 
by Brian Medlin in “Ultimate Principles And 
Ethical Egoism,”’> namely, universal and individual 
egoism. According to Medlin, “universal egoism 
maintains that everyone (including the speaker) 
ought to look after his own interests and to dis- 
regard those of other people except insofar as 
their interests contribute toward his own,’’® and 
“individual egoism is the attitude that the egoist is 
going to look after himself and no one else.”? 
Presumably, the difference intended here (though 
Medlin does not put it quite this way) is between 
the egoist’s advocating that all persons ought to do 
as he does, or at least allowing that others have 
equal right to do the same (universal egoism), and 
the egoist’s merely wanting to behave egoistically, 
while wanting or hoping that others will not do the 
same, and thus avoid infringing the range of his 
own interests (individual egoism). The first 
position involves the language of recommendation 
or prescription, the second only the language of 
feeling states (at least ostensibly). 

One further useful way of highlighting the dis- 
tinction between these two categories of ethical 
egoism is by reference to their disparate attitudes 


.toward what J. A. Brunton has termed the 


individualistic axiom, namely, “I ought to do X, 
because I am I” (and it is in my interest to do X).° 


1 “Rational Action,” Proceedings and Addresses of The American Philosophical Association, vol. 35 (1962), p. 5. (“Efficacious” is my 


own terminology.) 
2 Ibid., p. 18. 


g William Dray, Laws And Explanation in History (Oxford, 1957), p. 132. I assume here that “ 


elliptical for “, .. the thing which one ought to do is X.” 


. the thing to do is X” is 


4 We shall see ‘subsequently j just how J. A. Brunton’s defense of ethical egoism disregards this objection, since its persuasiveness 
depends (to its detriment) in large part on psychological factors, which bear only an incidental relation to the normative 


question he purports to be discussing. 


5 Australasian Journal of Philosophy, vol. 35 (1957), pp. 111-128. 


® Ibid., p. 112. 
7 Ibid., p. 112 (italics mine). 


8 “Egoism And Morality,” The Philosophical Quarterly, vol, 6 (1956), p. 290. I have added the reference to interests, because 


without it the individualistic axiom is not an egoistic credo. 
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The universal egoist does not restrict the range of 
this axiom to his own person, and concedes that it 
equally well applies to all persons, whereas the 
individual egoist simply refuses to commit himself 
with respect to what other persons ought to do, and 
secretly hopes or desires that they will in fact not 
want to adopt his axiom. He purports to defend 
this position by saying (as above) that there is no 
inconsistency in his wanting one thing for himself 
(egoism) and something else for others (altruism) ; 
that feeling states do not contradict one another. 
He may even suggest (as does Brunton)’, via a 
putative analogy between interests and feeling 
states, that the egoist is logically justified in regard- 
ing his own interests preferentially, on the grounds 
that they are no less special for him than his own 
pains. (More about this later.) 


II 


For the moment I should like to set aside the 
assessment of individual egoism and concentrate on 
the less plausible logic of its universal extension. 
(The reasons for this somewhat unorthodox 
approach will become obvious in the sequel.) My 
position is that the latter violates criteria of 
rationality in sense (1), because the egoist cannot 
possibly allow that the individualistic axiom 
applies indiscriminately to all or even most persons 
without needlessly discrediting his own policy of 
unwavering adherence to the dictates of self- 
interest, that is, without vitiating the relationship 
between his own egoism and self-interest, and 
thereby defeating his egoistic goals. 

This familiar conclusion follows, because (as I 
shall argue shortly) the ethical egoist who genuinely 
believes that others ought to do as he does must in 
fact be both favorably disposed to their doing so, 
and willing under the appropriate circumstances 
(for example, the giving of “moral”? advice) to 
advocate their doing so.1° What this suggests, 
however, is that even if the egoist’s advocacy of the 
individualistic axiom, as a comprehensive, over- 


3 Ibid., p. 297. 


riding policy of action for all, fails to gain general 
acceptance (and the widespread injustice which 
would be detrimental with respect to his own 
interests, does not result), his own egoism will none 
the less be publicized in such a way as seriously to 
diminish the range of satisfactions available to him, 
because he will be prevented from surreptitiously 
taking advantage of the good will of others. In this 
way the universal egoist will be unable to combine 
regularly the advantages associated with his own 
injustices toward others and those associated with 
the justices of others toward him, and he will 
therefore fail to achieve the maximally advanta- 
geous amalgam, the realization of which was the 
raison d'eire for his egoism. 

Egoism, thus characterized as self-subverting 
(leaving aside the less important linguistic question 
as to whether it can even be appropriately termed 
egoism), does not “on the basis of the given 
information (which includes the good will of others) 
offer optimal prospects of achieving its (self- 
interested) objectives,” and is therefore, in accord 
with definition one (1), irrational. 

In an interesting, recent article! Jesse Kalin 
tries to circumvent this objection to universal 
egoism by arguing that it presupposes both a 
material conception of values, and a (related) 
strong sense of universalizability, neither of which 
is required by a consistent universal egoism. Kalin 
defines the material conception of values as a 
commitment to ‘‘one value or set of values which is 
or ought to be common to everyone,’’!’ a set of 
values general conformity with which, in the case 
of egoism, would lead to a self-defeating Hobbesian 
“war of every man against every man” of the sort 
so prejudicial to the interests of all (including the - 
egoist). Against this conception of values Kalin 
opposes what he calls a purely formal conception, 
which presupposes no common good, and gives 
rise to the following supreme (egoistic) principle of 
conduct: “For each person, it is most reasonable 
for him to pursue his own interest, even to the 
harming of others if necessary.” +4 


1° As a necessary condition for the belief in a universal egoism, it is not required {contrary to the facts of moral weakness) 
that a willingness to advocate (under the appropriate circumstances) always result in a de facto advocacy; only that it sometimes 


does. 
11 Parenthesized insertions are mine. 


12 “In Defense of Egoism,” Morality And Rational Self-Interest, ed. by D. P. Gauthier (Englewood Cliffs, N.J., 1970), pp. 64-87. 


18 Thid., p. 77. 


14 Ibid., p. 79. Presumably, the self-interest of each, in this case, though a good common to each (i.e., the same kind of good), 
is not a common good, in the sense of a collective good toward which all ought to aim. In Kalin’s egoistic scheme of things 
there are no collective goods; only distributive goods, and the content of these vary from person to person according to individual 


need and desire. Cf. “In Defense of Egoism,” ibid., pp. 77~78. 
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Now it is Kalin’s contention that this very same 
principle rendered as follows: “(X) (Y) (X ought 
to do Y if and only if Y is in X’s overall self- 
interest), 15 may be adopted in a weak sense which 
precludes the egoist’s either having to promulgate 
it (as above), or even wanting others to act on it. He 
argues by means of an analogy with competitive 
games that it is possible for the egoist to believe (in 
the interests of logical consistency) that all others 
ought to do Y if and only if it is in the interests of 
each to do Y, even when this conflicts with the 
interests of the egoist, and yet not want them to do 
so (so far from encouraging them to do so), just as 
it is possible for a participant in a game of chess or 
soccer to believe that his opponent ought to do 
everything in his power to win the game, and yet 
not want him to win (even to discourage him from 
winning). The key passage from Kalin reads as 
follows: 


But does believing that 4 ought to do Y commit one © 


to wanting A to do Y? Surely not. This is made 
clear by the analogy with competitive games. Team 
A has no difficulty in believing that team B ought to 
make or try to make a field goal while not wanting 
team B to succeed, while hoping that team B fails, 
and, indeed, while trying to prevent team B’s success. 
Or consider this example: I may see how my chess 
opponent can put my king in check. This is how he 
ought to move. But believing that he ought to move 
his bishop and check my king does not commit me to 
wanting him to do that, nor to persuading him to do 
so. What I ought to do is sit there quietly, hoping he 
does not move as he ought.1® 


If the analogy does its job and Kalin is right, it 
will not be correct to argue (as J have above) that 
universal egoism is self-defeating, or to argue (as 
Brian Medlin does'’) that it involves an inconsis- 
tency of attitude toward one’s own interests 
(insofar as one supposedly wants both the realization 
and frustration—by other egoists—of one’s own 
welfare). The consistent universal egoist may 
secretly adopt the individualistic axiom as his 
overriding principle of action, while allowing to 
himself, that is, believing privately, that all others 
have equal reason or rational warrant for adopting 
it as well, without wanting them to do so, or without 
doing anything at all to get them to adopt it (i.e., 
without promulgating his axiom, or universalizing 
it in the strong sense, or in any way concerning 


himself with the undesirable effects of everyone’s 
adopting it). What he seeks, of course, is only his 
own welfare, not that of others, but he is rational 
enough (unlike the individual egoist) consistently 
to believe that others are equally justified in seeking 
only their own welfare, even when it conflicts with 
his (though he secretly hopes they will not in fact 
seek only that). In any case, since he does not 
believe in a collective good (e.g., “the greatest good 
of the greatest number”), and does not want to 
undermine his own formal conception of values, 
which decrees that the self-interest of each is the 
highest good of each, he will do nothing to 
encourage his belief in others; nor will he even 
consciously value either the satisfaction of the 
interests of others, or the unavoidably anarchistic 
state of affairs consequent upon the widespread 
de facto adoption of his creed. Indeed, he well 
knows (in common with the individual egoist) that 
the advantageousness of his own action guide is 
parasitic with respect to the existence and proper 
functioning of moral institutions, that is, with 
respect to the good will of others. 

This concludes my interpretation of what is 
very probably the most plausible defense of 
universal egoism in the literature to date. I shall 
argue that the account is nevertheless not credible, 
insofar as it depends for its plausibility on the 
analogy with the competitive game situation (given 
that Kalin’s analysis of the logic of such situations 
fails to sustain his central thesis, to wit, that belief 
in a supreme practical principle does not commit 
one to being favorably disposed to anyone’s acting 
on it). 

As a beginning, consider that in the extended 
passage quoted above Kalin glosses over the crucial 
distinction between winning a game and trying to 
win it, and the related distinction between what 
ought to be done, if the game is to be won (accord- 
ing to the rules), and what one participant in the 
game believes the other ought to do in fact. For 
example, he asserts that team A is justified in 
believing that team B ought fo make or try to make a 
field goal, while not wanting them to succeed at it, 
forgetting that A’s not wanting. B to succeed at 
scoring a goal logically presupposes that A believes 
B’s attempt to or try at scoring a goal ought to fail. 
But then surely (as against Kalin) A does not 
believe that B ought to make a field goal, or that 


15 Ibid., p. 79. Note that this may be interpreted as the universal version of Brunton’s individualistic axiom (as modified by this 
author), without the superfluous reference to the “mere otherness” of each individual. 


16 Ibid., pp. 73—74- 
17 “Ultimate Principles And Ethical Egoism,” op. cit. 
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B ought to win the contest; only (as is normally the 
case in fact) that B ought to try to do so, and Kalin 
is therefore unjustified in conflating two very 
different beliefs, that is, A’s belief in what B ought 
to accomplish, and A’s belief in what B ought to 
try to accomplish. Since Kalin employs “success” 
language in describing what A wants (i.e. B’s 
failure), he cannot avoid the use of its correlative 
“attempt” language in describing what A believes 
(i.e., that B ought to try to make a field goal). Yet 
he paradoxically fails to make any distinction 
between the concepts “making” and “trying to 
make” in the quoted passage. 

There is a similar confusion in Kalin’s attempt 
to show that I can consistently both believe that 
my opponent in a chess game ought to check my 
king, and yet not want him to. Note that he passes 
imperceptibly from asserting (1) “This is how he 
ought to move,” to (2) “But believing that he 
ought to move his bishop and check my king does 
not commit me to wanting him to do that...,” 
without realizing that I can consistently assert 
(1) without asserting (2), insofar as the most 
plausible interpretation of (1) is as a hypothetical 
(the antecedent being suppressed), which does not 
entail the categorical at (2). I say this, because in 
Kalin’s example what I really believe is not that 
this is how my chess opponent ought to move, 
period (i.e., for the sake of simplicity, in such a 
way as to put my king in inextricable check), but 
that this is how he ought to move if the game is to 
be won by him (according to the rules); that he 
ought therefore to try to move that way. Since 
however, (ex hypothesi) I do not want him to win the 
game, it is plausible to assert that I do not really 
believe that he ought to succeed in moving in the 
prescribed way, and despite the fact that (with 
Kalin) I can meaningfully assert (1) (so long as its 
suppressed hypothetical force is understood). I 
conclude that this particular putative counter- 
example does not in fact support Kalin’s key (more 
general) claim, namely, that one’s belief in what 
any one else ought to do or ought to make the case 
does not commit one to wanting any one else to 
acting so. As with the previous competitive game 
example, the state of affairs one believes ought to 
be the case (e.g., the attempt of one’s opponent to 
make a field goal or to inextricably check one’s 


king), and that state of affairs which one wants not 
to see realized (e.g., the actual scoring of the goal 
or the actual checkmating of the king) are not the 
same. 

I make a good deal of this distinction because its 
direct application to the analysis of universal 
egoism has fatal consequences for the non-self- 
defeating, weak sense of universalizability which 
Kalin tries to sustain. This follows, because just as 
one needs to distinguish between A’s believing 
that his opponent B in a game ought to try and 
win it, and A’s believing that B ought to succeed in 
winning it, so similarly one needs to distinguish 
between the egoist’s believing that others ought to 
try to utilize the individualistic axiom as their 
overriding policy of action, and his believing that 
they ought to succeed in utilizing it (i.e. by success- 
fully taking advantage of others). The consistent 
egoist can rationally believe that others ought to 
try to make a go of egoism (though in fact few, if 
any, egoists will be inclined to believe any such 
thing), without wanting them to make a success of 
it.18 If my analysis of the competitive game 
situation is correct, however, he cannot believe that 
others ought to succeed in their egoism (very 
likely at his own expense), and at the same time 
not want them to do so. Since the egoist cannot 
consistently want others to make a success of their 
egoism, however, without wanting the circumscrip- 
tion of the range and multiplicity of his own 
satisfactions, he cannot believe that others ought to 
succeed in their egoism (at the very most, as 
occasionally happens, he can allow that they have 
rational warrant, equal to his own, for trying to 
succeed). 

What the last premiss suggests, however, is that 
the weak sense of universalizability (Kalin’s sense) 
turns out not to be a legitimate case of universal- 
izability at all, because Kalin’s universal egoist not 
only wants two different things for himself and 
others, but believes that two different states of 
affairs ought to obtain with respect to each (in his 
case, a successfully negotiated egosim 1° in the case 
of others, a frustrated egoism). 

I conclude that Kalin has failed to proffer an 
alternative kind of universalizability to replace the 
strong, self-defeating, promulgatory kind, which 
provided the basis above for my rejecting universal 


18 Just as (consistent with my analysis of Kalin’s chess game) he can rationally believe that if others want to eschew morality 
(as he does), they ought to adopt the individualistic axiom, without either believing that others ought in fact to adopt it, or 


wanting them to adopt it. 


18 Keeping in mind that he adopts the egoistic, rather than the moral, point of view, because of the greater personal advantage 
which he enjoys in the wake of the clever and successfull employment of the former. 
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egoism as irrational in sense (1). It follows that 
there are compelling grounds for arguing that the 
genuine universal egoist must have a favorable 
attitude toward anyone else’s successfully adopting 
the individualistic axiom as an overriding policy of 
action, and that he must therefore engage (irra- 
tionally, and with Medlin’s inconsistency of attitude 
toward his own interests) in at least a sometime 
promulgation of it (such activity, albeit occasional, 
being the conclusive evidence in favor of the 
existence of both his belief and its related pro- 
attitude). Insofar as he sincerely believes (and does 
not merely entertain) Kalin’s universalized egoistic 
axiom, “‘(X) (Y) (X ought to do Y if and only if Y 
is in &’s overall self-interest), without any 
reference to the attempts and/or successes required 
by Kalin’s analogy with competitive games, the 
egoist cannot avoid wanting X to do Y, when it is 
in X’s overall self-interest to do Y. Admittedly, if 
what he believes is merely that X ought always to 
iry to do Y if and only if Y is in X’s overall self- 
interest (however it conflicts with the interests of 
others), then he can consistently want X not to 
succeed in doing Y. At this stage, however, he 
ceases to be a universal egoist, since it is his own 
success which he believes ought always to be 
realized in his performing actions of type Y, and he 
is therefore amenable to the objections appropriate 
to the critique of individual egoism (which 
follows). 

Before proceeding to the discussion of the latter, 
a few additional words concerning the traditional 
“entertainment-belief”’ dichotomy, and the logic 
of belief, are needed to further clarify my thesis. 

I have not denied that Kalin’s egoist can enter- 
tain his axiom in universal form, without wanting 
anyone else actually to adopt it, or without being 
disposed in any way to act as if he approves of it 
(since he may well not believe it). What my thesis 
presupposes is that (insofar as he acts voluntarily 
and is under: no psychological constraint to do 
otherwise, a necessary condition of his being an 
ethical, rather than a psychological egoist) he 
cannot believe the universalized axiom without both 
entertaining it and being disposed (under the 
requisite circumstances) to act in a way appropriate 
to his approving it as a principle of action for all 


(i.e., in a promulgatory, self-defeating way).”° As I 
have tried to show, Kalin’s appeal to the competi- 
tive game analogy fails to break down this usual 
emotivist connection between belief in ultimate 
principles, expression of attitudes, and disposition 
to induce those same attitudes in others (which I 
take to be the evaluative analog of the connection 
between beliefin a descriptive proposition, and the 
disposition to act as if the proposition were true). 
Note, moreover, that the connection between 
practical belief and the disposition to induce in 
others attitudes consistent with what one believes 
does assume that the .egoist is a free agent, and is 
not therefore constrained (mentally or physically) 
to act in a way inconsistent with his belief in the 
universalized axiom. Where constraint exists the 
situation is otherwise. For example, although a 
strong psychological egoist would not be justified 
in believing the egoistic axiom in either its 
individual or universal form,” it is none the less 
logically possible for him to believe it in universal 
form (confusedly and contrary to his inclinations) 
in fact, and yet to compulsively avoid its promul- 
gation (just as it is logically possible for an alcoholic 
to believe the proposition, “All persons like, and 
including myself, ought not to drink,” while 
compulsively pursuing his habit, and thus being 
disposed to behave in a manner inconsistent with 
his belief). ‘The gap between belief and action in 
such cases (as, I believe, in most cases of moral 
weakness) is explained by reference to a relevant 
loss of autonomy in the agent, who as common 
parlance puts it, “cannot help himself” to act in 
conformity with what he believes.”? Since, however, 
universal (ethical) egoism is a doctrine about how 
all persons ought to behave, it assumes that they are 
free to do otherwise, and is therefore (as previously 
indicated) incompatible with respect to its strong 
psychological counterpart, which claims that each 
of us is psychologically compelled to act in accord 
with the self-interest of each. Insofar as Kalin’s 
ethical egoist does, therefore, act voluntarily (by 
definition), there is no way of rationally accounting 
for his failure to act (on at least some of the occa- 
sions when the appropriate circumstances obtain) 
in accord with those attitudes which are a mani- 
festation of his (putative) beliefin the universalized 


20 Í take these to be minimal conditions for his believing the universalized. axiom, and leave open the very difficult question 

as to whether or not they are sufficient conditions. 
21 Because he believes not that each person ought always to do Y if and only if Y is in the overall self-interest of each, but that 

each person cannot avoid doing so. TSS 
22 T should want to argue that in cases where no compulsion to act in a manner inconsistent with what one believes of 8 ort) U Po 


obtains, it is always more plausible to assume that the person who claims to believe that principle which his voluntag$ detin OON + 
consistently belie, does not really believe the principle at all, and i is simply, and all too typically, “‘fudging.” if 7 A 5 
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egoistic axiom (i.e., for his failure to inculcate the 
axiom in others). It is much more plausible to 
assume, in consequence, that he simply does not 
believe the axiom in universal form at all; that he 
is therefore an individual egoist. 


II 


The argument against universal egoism has now 
been expanded sufficiently to seem rather less 
contentious than it would otherwise, and can now 
be set aside?’ in favor of the discussion of individual 
egoism, which has generally had a greater appeal 
for the exponents of ethical egoism. 

I shall argue that the latter is irrational primarily 
in sense (3). The evidence for this claim is suggested 
by the fact that individual egoism is purportedly 
based on the wanis alone of the agency from which 
it issues. It cannot be promulgated to others without 
courting charges of irrationality in sense (1), and 
is in that sense (as Medlin has seen)** not even a 
doctrine. Indeed, its pretensions to logical impreg- 
nability depend just on its not being a doctrine; 
thus the emphasis on wants and feeling states. 
Anyone logically is entitled to want anything at all, 
however bizarre or inconsistent with respect to the 
remainder of his wants and the wants of any other 
person; or so the argument goes. In this sense the 
individual egoist cannot affirm (as above) a 
principle of the form: “When in a situation of type 
C,...C,, the thing to do is X.” The latter is a 
universalizing condition, and the (personal) advan- 
tageousness of egoism depends on its not being 
universalized. It does therefore violate criteria of 
rationality in sense three (3), again even ostensibly. 

Now it is true that Dray’s principle may be 
reformulated to conform with the logic of the 
individualistic axiom through the inclusion of 
indexical expressions, in this case, personal 
pronouns {e.g., “When I am in a situation of 
type C,...C, [one which offers me a potential 
benefit], the thing for me to do is X [i.e., whatever 
is necessary to realize that benefit]””). The problem 
with this sort of move, however, is that unless the 
expanded formula is interpreted as a token of a 
specific type which applies indifferently to all 
persons (which, for the purposes of the individual 
egoist, is inadmissable), it cannot act as a criterion 
of rationality in sense three (3). This follows, 
because the considerations that putatively justify 


the ascription of special amoral prerogatives in this 
case are not themselves generalizable. The only 
difference between the original principle and the 
expanded formula is in the specificity of the 
latter’s reference. Since the specificity of reference 
is not generated by any relevant descriptive 
difference, however, there is ex hypothest no ground 
or reason or rationale provided to legitimate the 
restriction in generality. There is a rather blatant 
egoistic motive for the restriction (no one is contest- 
ing that); it is not the sort of motive, however, that 
can rationally justify the claim to special rights, 
because it is logically prevented from functioning 
as a reason. What prevents it from so functioning ts 
the total reliance on the motives relation to one 
specific agent, independently of any descriptive 
feature in it which could bear a (logical) relevance 
to the claim of special rights. Since no consideration 
can function as a reason for anything without 
bearing a relevance relation to that thing, however, 
it follows that the motive in question is not a 
rational one. 

This is not to suggest that it might not be poten- 
tially rational (in sense three); only that the 
individual egoist cannot tolerate its being such. 
What is required is an admission that (in the 
absence of any special excepting conditions) a 
motive y to do x bears the same relationship to all 
persons that it bears to the egoist and is thereby 
implicitly general. Unfortunately, this is just 
exactly what the individual egoist cannot concede, 
since he then qualifies as a universal egoist and 
excludes himself from the pale of rationality in 
sense (1). Alternatively, in the attempt to render 
his egoism logically impregnable (and to maintain 
its rationality in sense (1)) by appeal to motives 
and wants that personalize an otherwise neutral 
principle of action (not because of any isolable 
descriptive peculiarity of the motive or want, but 
just because it is the egoist’s motive and not some- 
one else’s), the individual egoist necessarily gives 
up all claim to rationality in sense (3). As I see it, 
he is thereby faced with an inescapable dilemma, 
not necessarily a personal one, but one which 
prevents him from rationally defending his action 
guide. 

J. A. Brunton (one of the more articulate 
defenders of individual egoism) tries to avoid these 
objections by implicitly assimilating the logic of 
interests to the logic of feeling states. In this 


23 At a later date, in a discussion devoted solely to the issues raised in Kalin’s paper, I hope to pursue the foregoing criticisms 


in greater depth. 


24 “Ultimate Principles And Ethical Egoism,” op. cit., p. 114. 
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connection, he argues that although (as I have just 
asserted) “the egoist is so often blamed for being 
irrational, for having one rule for himself and a 
different one for others, even when... forced to 
admit that there are no relevant descriptive differences 
between himself and others,’’*> he is none the less 
logically justified in adopting a special attitude 
toward his own expertences,*® on the grounds that 
they are no less special for him than his own pains. 
For Brunton, it follows (from this alleged fact) that 
the agent may choose to adopt egoism while deny- 
ing that anyone else ought to choose it as well, 
simply because one cannot choose principles of 
action for others, anymore than one can feel some- 
one else’s pain. He acknowledges that it would be 
inconsistent for the egoist to deny that egoistic rules 
might be good rules for others to adopt, but not to 
deny that they must or ought to choose them, and 
to wish that they would not.?? For this reason, 
Brunton concludes it can never be irrational for 
the egoist to refuse to universalize his principles or 
to regard the individualistic axiom neutrally. 
Presumably, the “mere otherness”? of each agent 
constitutes a relevant moral difference which 
violates the “all similar persons in similar circum- 
stances” requirement of universalizability and the 
moral ought. It follows, supposedly, that while it 
is true that the egoist cannot universalize his axiom, 
there is nothing in the logic of the situation which 
compels him to do so.?® 

Now, unless I misread Brunton altogether, this 
defense of egoism would appear to subsume two 
distinct, though related, attacks on the relevance 
of universalizability to the egoist’s axiom. On the 
one hand, there is the contention (which will 
chiefly concern us here) that the “mere otherness” 
of each agent logically justifies him in regarding 
his own interests as something special, and 
constitutes a relevant moral difference between 
each agent and all others. On the other hand, there 
is the assertion that the autonomy of each agent 
simply prevents him from prescribing ultimate 
rules of behavior for any other agent, much less 
for all other agents. I now propose to discuss each 
criticism in its turn. : 

To begin, it should be evident that Brunton’s 
analysis of the specialness of “personal experiences” 


25 “Egoism And Morality,” op. cil., pp. 296-297. 


can have no bearing on the scope of the egoist’s 
axiom unless it purports to imply something 
significant about the logic of interests. This 
follows, because of the explicit reference to 
interests in the individualistic axiom (as expanded 
above, by this author), to wit, “I ought to do X, 
because I am I, and it is in my interest to do X,” 
and accounts for why I presupposed above that 
Brunton attempts (if only inadvertently) to 
assimilate the logic of interests to the logic of 
feeling states (in despite of the fact that it is the 
Introspective parallel between “personal experi- 
ences” and pains which he avowedly exploits). I 
shall therefore proceed under the assumption that 
“‘interest(s)’? may be legitimately substituted for 
uses of “personal experience(s)” (without distor- 
tion) throughout the fabric of Brunton’s argument 
and my appraisal of it, keeping in mind that an 
alternative interpretation of his meaning can be 
rendered only at the cost of compromising its 
relevance to the analysis of the egoist’s axiom. 

The important issue, then, is whether or not the 
putative analogy between interests and feeling 
states or pains will do the work which Brunton’s 
discussion of “personal experiences” would seem to 
assign it, namely, the rational vindication of 
appeals to the individualistic axiom (in its non- 
universalizable sense). I submit that it will not on 
the basis of at least three key dissimilarities, which 
suggest that interests are not “private” or indicative 
of “mere otherness” in the way in which feeling 
States are. 

First, interests, unlike feeling states, can be 
shared, that is, held in common. The locution “a 
community of interests” is well-formed; the locu- 
tion “a community of pains,” mal-formed. This 
undoubtedly follows because interests (again, 
unlike pains) are the kinds of experiences which 
have an object, and it can be in the mutual interest 
of several parties to attain or retain the same 
object.?? One simply experiences a pain or pleasure, 
which may accompany or even be caused by a 
related repugnance, want, desire, etc., but which is 
not qualified by any peculiar object. 

Second in the list of disparities, and closely 
associated with the first, is the fact that the interests 
of one agent and the interests of another, and even 


26 Í trust (for reasons set out below) that Brunton’s use of “experiences,’’ here and in other similar contexts, purports at least 


to imply something about the logic of interests. 
a7 “Egoism And Morality,” op. cit., p. 298. 


28 Ibid., pp. 297-298. This is a fairly liberal (though, I think, not misleading) paraphrase. 
29 “Object” is intended here to be construed very broadly, and would include such diverse categories of “things” as material 


goods and mental dispositions. 
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the disparate interests of the same agent, can, and 
commonly do, conflict with one another; again, as 
a testament to the fact that interests do have 
objects. Clearly, it may be equally in the interests 
of two agents to attain the same good, a good, 
however, which cannot be shared. Similarly, it may 
be in the interests of a given agent to attain two 
equally valuable goods, one of which cannot be 
attained without sacrificing the other. In this 
sense, it would not be at all misleading to describe 
him as having ‘conflicting interests.” Surely, 
pains and pleasures or neutral feeling states do not 
conflict in the same way, however. For example, 
two persons can have different pains. They cannot, 
however, have conflicting pains. Even the expres- 
sion, “A feels conflicting emotions over Y” is 
ambiguous as between (a) Æ’s feeling a variety of 
emotions over Y, and (b) A’s simply wondering 
whether it is in his znterest to realize Y or not to 
realize Y. In (a) there is no genuine conflict at all, 
and the conflict at (b) depends on separating off 
the interest component from its accompanying 
feeling overtone, thus confirming, rather than 
refuting, my view of the disparity between feeling 
states and interests. 
The third and last dissimilarity relevant to the 
discussion of ‘mere otherness” is suggested by the 
‘fact that any given person is always at least as good 
a judge of what he or she feels as is anyone else. My 
own inclination is to say “a better judge,” but 
advances in philosophical psychology of a 
behavioral bent do perhaps suggest otherwise. 
The same is not true of interests, however. We 
quite rightly feel that a wise parent better knows 
what is in the interest of its offspring than does the 
child, but not that it better knows what the child 
feels. Similarly, it is not at all strange (though often 
false) to assert that A’s psychiatrist is a better judge 
of what is in A’s interest than is A. People are 
notoriously myopic as regards the assessment of 
their own character, their own virtues and vices, 
and as long as this is so, it is doubtful that they can 
be objective about the related question of what is in 
their own best interests. Such persons, however, 
are not, indeed, cannot be, myopic as regards the 
assessment of their own pleasures and pains. 
Feeling states are just not the sort of “things” about 
which one (logically) can be myopic. 


In sum, what all of this suggests is simply that the 
disparities between interests and feeling states or 
“personal experiences”? make appeal to the latter 
irrelevant with respect to any attempt (such as 
Brunton provides) to vindicate rationally the 
individualistic axiom by reference to the so-called 
“mere otherness” of each agent. Reference to 
“personal experiences” does highlight the psycho- 
logical aspects of “mere otherness’? and the 
uniqueness of selfhood; it does not, however, 
provide a rational warrant for excepting oneself 
from the moral pale, because feeling states stand 
to interests in the relationship of an accompani- 
ment, and therefore bear only an incidental 
relevance to the logic of interests. 

Note, however, that the argument does not 
stand or fall on the basis of this undoubtedly moot 
(though, I hope revealing) point. Even if it could 
be shown that interests and “personal experiences” 
were sufficiently analogous to justify the claim to 
‘mere otherness” on the basis of reference to 
either one, I should still want to argue my central 
thesis, namely, that the “mere otherness” of each 
agent cannot logically justify restricting the 
individualistic axiom to oneself. I say this, because 
everyone is “merely other.” “Mere otherness” 
tendered as an excepting condition is therefore 
reiterable with respect to all agents (to appropriate 
M. G. Singer’s jargon), which is to say that it is 
logically no excepting condition at all.3° Brunton 
chooses to emphasize the subjective or feeling 
aspects of “mere otherness,’ but in the process 
succeeds only in proffering the very plausible 
empirical thesis, to wit, that most of us have a 
“psychological urge to particularity and self- 
partiality in conduct.’®! In so doing he undoub- 
tedly bolsters the case for psychological egoism in 
the weak sense described above; he none the less 
goes none of the way toward vindicating the 
individualistic axiom as a vehicle for ethical 
egoism. To do the latter he needs to show that 
“mere otherness” is a relevant difference between 
agents on psychologically neutral, strictly logical 
grounds. Unfortunately for the thrust of his 
argument, so far as the pure logic of the situation is 
concerned, “mere otherness” is a similarity 
between agents, and not a difference. 

It is important to note here that Brunton’s type 


30 The same holds true of idiosyncrasies of trait (physical or psychological) and circumstance, or sets thereof, all of which are 
subsumable into kinds of attribute or situation that are shared by others, and which are therefore reiterable and non-exception~ 
able. I have in mind such things as peculiarity of hair shade, and precise date and place of birth, to which no special moral 


prerogatives may therefore attach. 
31 “Egoism And Morality,” op. cit., p. 303. 
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of argument (his total reliance on the logic of 
feeling states) would work only if a naive subjec- 
tivist view of morality were true, that is, only if 
_ moral notions and the language of interests could 
be reduced, without appreciable residue, to the 
language of sentiment. We need not show the falsity 
of such a view here, however, because Brunton 
himself nowhere suggests that “what is really 
distinctive about a moral view is... the way in 
which those who take that view feel about it.’’8? 
Surely there is something suspicious about his 
dependence on the logic of feeling states, in 
consequence. 

This concludes my comments on Brunton’s 
defense of egoism insofar as it is based on the 
psychological aspects of ‘mere otherness.” I now 
very bricfly pass to the further related defense 
(mentioned earlier), which is based on Brunton’s 
claim that the autonomy of each agent logically 
justifies the egoist’s refusal to prescribe ultimate 
rules of behavior for anyone else. The key passage 
reads as follows: 


... because of the close association of ultimate 
principles and choice, and because one cannot choose 
for others, there is no absurdity in the Egoist’s denying 
that others must choose his principles or even that 
they ought to. Indeed, there is no absurdity in his 
wishing that they would not or even in his recom- 
mending them against making his choice.** 


Now, apart from the fact that this line of 
argument strongly suggests the usual fallacious 
existentialist claim that universalizable moral 
judgments violate the facts of autonomy or human 
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freedom, and therefore mistakenly assimilates the 
prescriptive force of “ought” judgments to the 
language of imperatives (rather than the language 
of advice, which involves no restrictions on 
autonomy, that is, no attempt to make choices for 
others), it seems clearly to court the kind of 
inconsistency that individual egoism is designed to 
avoid. I say this, because its closing portion fails to 
eschew the use of “ought” language in connection 
with the actions of others, and does indeed pres- 
criptively (and not merely emotively) restrict the 
scope of the individualistic axiom to the egoist, 
despite the absence of any (logically) relevant 
descriptive difference to justify it. In contravention 
of criterion of rationality number (2), it thereby 
juxtaposes the following inconsistent recommen- 
dations,** “E ought to do Y, just because E is E, 
and it is in E’s interest to do Y,” and “A ought not 
to do Y, just because A is A, and it is in A’s interest 
todo Y.” 

Brunton tries to gloss over the inconsistency, 
again by appealing to the necessary egocentricity of 
personal experiences, but succeeds in the process 
(as I see it) only in providing psychological grounds 
for showing why the egoist has ample reason for 
wanting or wishing that others will not make his 
choice, but not for showing that he has good reason 
to recommend that they do not. The former sentiment 
is more typical of individual egoism as I have 
characterized it, but encourages charges of 
irrationality in sense (3). I conclude that, once 
again, Brunton has failed to provide sufficient 
cause rationally to vindicate ethical egoism in its 
individual rendering. 
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33 G. J. Warnock, Contemporary Moral Philosophy (London, 1967), p. 53 (italics mine). 


33 “Egoism And Morality,” op. cit., p. 298. 


34 Inconsistent insofar as both Ẹ and A are individual constants exchangeable with respect to the universal variable X, 
satisfying the following description: “rational, autonomous persons, differing in no relevant respects.” 
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IV. CETERIS PARIBUS CLAUSES: - 
THEIR ILLUMINATION AND ELIMINATION 


DAVID R. KURTZMAN 


SCAPE-CLAUSES are often used at one or 
another stage in the construction of a theory. 
As the theorist attempts to explain more of the 
facts, the delicate balance between truth and fal- 
sity becomes more difficult to achieve, for as more 
explanatory power is accrued, the greater is the 
chance that strength outruns responsibility, with 
the result that one’s theory claims too much. As 
theoretical matters become more complicated, the 
theorist is tempted to hedge his projections with 
clauses like “if everything else remains equal.” The 
temptation must be great, for such ceteris paribus 
clauses are the resort of many theorists, good and 
bad alike. 

Two systematic criticisms can be leveled at the 
undisciplined use of ceterts paribus clauses. In Sect. I 
of this paper, I examine some initially plausible 
logical paraphrases of such clauses and observe 
that such paraphrases make set theoretical 
theorems of ceteris paribus principles. ‘This yields the 
counsel that ceteris paribus clauses, if they are 
genuinely useful, cannot be as simple as those pre- 
analytic intuitions suggest. In Sect. II, I consider a 
more viable paraphrase but show that the clause, 
thus construed, is useful only if it is eliminable. 
Broadly speaking, it is shown that if a theory is 
useful in the sense of yielding non-trivial conse- 
quences, any of its principles which employ ceteris 
paribus clauses can be eliminated in favor of more 
straightforward principles, without any sacrifice of 
theoretical utility.t 

My own conclusion from these findings is that 
the honest theorist will drop the use of ceteris 
paribus principles, preferring the harder virtues of 
honest labor. 


I 


Examples of the use of ceteris paribus clauses are 
easy to find, but ethics is very likely the most 
populous hunting-ground. A simple ethical ex- 


ample will be heuristically helpful, although the 
arguments to be given are generally applicable. 

The moral philosopher is beset with a twofold 
problem of conflicting considerations. First he 
must give credence to the fact that concrete moral 
deliberation is commonly felt as a weighing of © 
contrary factors. So far as his theory comports with . 
the data, he must account for this common feeling. 
Second is the added explanatory problem of ` 
providing devices whereby such problems of ` 
balance can be resolved. Conflicting considerations 
thus doubly trouble the moral theorist, producing 
problems which are descriptive on the one hand 
and constructive on the other. % 

A normative theory might be addressed to two 
types of factor judged by the theorist to be morally 
relevant. Such a theory could contain a principle | 
concerning promises, to the effect that one has an . 
obligation to keep his promises, and it might con- 
tain a principle of beneficence, according to which 
one is obligated to perform some one of those 
utility-maximizing actions open to him. And it is 
easy to imagine situations in which these two 
principles might both apply with opposite effects. 
Thus suppose that someone finds himself in a 
position where keeping his promise would not 
maximize utility. Should both principles be 
applied, the result would be that there is some 
performance which the agent is both obligated to 
execute and obligated not to execute. At this 
development, the theorist may qualify one or the 
other or both of his two principles: 


(1) Promises should be kept, everything else - 
being equal. 
(2) One’s actions should maximize utility, every- . 
thing else being equal. 


The ceteris paribus clause is added to escape so- 
called “hard cases,” in which the facts appear to 
falsify a hastily offered theory. One first bit of 
insight into the behavior of such clauses can be 


1 This vague notion of theoretical utility may be supplanted, for the moment, by the equally vague notion of explanatory - 
power. These two notions give way, subsequently, to the more precise notion of a consequential conclusion, defined below. . 
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gleaned from attention to the manner in which one 
is often tempted to apply such principles as (1). 
The following form of argument is often employed, 
but it is illegitimate. 


(3) Promises should be kept, everything else 
being equal. 

(4) Jones will keep his promise if and only if he 
pays Smith. 

(5) Therefore, Jones should pay Smith, every- 
thing else being equal. 


This form of argument is illegitimate because it 
treats the clause “everything else being equal” as 
if it occurred only in a truth-functional role in (1) 
and (3). The idea behind the sequence (3)—(5) is 
that something like the following is an adequate 
paraphrase of the argument, where ‘p’ stands for 
the ceteris paribus clause: 


(3') p > (Wx) (Wx) (y is a promise & x made 
y. > . x fulfills his obligations > x keeps y)” 

(4) (Sy) (y is a promise & Jones made y & 
Jones keeps y = Jones pays Smith) 

(5) p > (Jones fulfills his obligations > Jones 
pays Smith). 


This argument-form is obviously valid, but tts 
validity is not in question. What is in question is 
whether ‘‘everything else being equal” can be 
paraphrased as having only a truth-functional 
occurrence in the argument. What is often appar- 
- ently forgotten is that the phrase “everything else” 
is analogous to a quantifier, which has the appear- 
ance of binding variables, of some sort, which are 
to be found, it is hoped, somewhere in the clause 
“promises should be kept.” Let us try to make 
quantificational sense of all this. For generality, we 
can recast the problem by considering principles 
of the following form: 

(6) (Vx) (everything else is equal > . Fx > Gx). 

To avoid treating “everything else” as if it were 
a noun phrase, let us understand (6) as meaning 
roughly that a thing which is F is G unless it is also 
H, where being H makes a relevant difference with 
respect to F things being G. 


- 


A first impulse is to step beyond truth-function 
theory and quantification theory in search of a set- 
theoretical paraphrase of (6). (7) constitutes a first 
such attempt: 


(7) (Wx) [Fx > . Gx v (dy) (x ey & (Wz) (Fz & 
ze. > 'Gz))). 


The force of the ‘v’ in (7) is that F things are G 
unless they have the redeeming feature spelled out 
in the right-hand component of the alternation, 
i.e., unless they are members of some class none of 
whose F members are G. 

Now (7) will not suffice as an expression of (6), 
since we don’t want (6) to mean “‘things which are 
F are either G or not.” To understand (6) as (7) 
we should have to understand the question 
whether some object a (such that Fa) is G or not as 
resolvable into the question whether a belongs to 
some class y no member of which is F and G. But 
this in turn becomes the question whether or not a 
belongs to some subclass of y no member of which 
is G. To know the answer to that question, we 
should have to know whether or not a is G, which 
is what we wanted (6) to help in determining. In 
short, (7) is useless because (7) is a theorem of set 
theory.® 

The failure of (7) encourages another look 
around. Consider the following sentence: 


(8) If keeping a promise requires lying, then the 
lie is not wrong, but all other cases of lying 
are wrong. 


The following, with obvious readings for ‘L’, ‘W’, 
and ‘K’, might be adopted as a rendering of (8): 


(9) (Wx) [Lx > We. = (Lx & Kx)}.4 


Thus (8) could be taken to mean “no matter what 
x is, if x is a lie then x is wrong, just in case x is not 
both a lie and the keeping of a promise.” (g) has 
the wanted consequence that if x is both a lie and 
a kept promise, then x is not wrong. Now (8) and 
(g) are of little intrinsic interest, but a generaliza- 
tion of (9) looks like a candidate for a correct 
paraphrase of (6): 


Save for conjunctive use of the ampersand I use dots in the manner“of W. V. Quine, Methods of Logic. Roughly, the connec- 
tive bristling with the most dots is the main connective of the subformula it is found in, and dots are powerless to transcend 


parentheses, brackets, or braces. 


3 Such theoremhood can be shown, for example, by means of the apparatus of Quine’s Mathematical Logic (Massachusetts, 
1961), if the quantifier “‘(Vx)” is restricted to things x such that (Ay) (x e 9). See Quine, chs. 3 and 4, especially sections 28 and 


ag. It might appear that (7) is improved upon by 


l (Wx) [Fx D . Gx V (Ay) (x e & (Vz) (z ey D . Fz & 'Gz))], 
but this is illusory, for this is also a theorem under the same restriction. 
* This rendering of (8) and the generalization (10) to follow are due essentially to Professor James L. Celarier. His version of 


(10) was formulated in second-order quantification theory. 
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(10) (Wx) [Fx > Gx. = (3p) [x ey & Fx & 
(Wz) (Fz & z ey. > 'Gy)]]. 


The formula (10) is quantificationally equivalent 
to (11), which constitutes (7) with the “or” 
strengthened to an exclusive “or”: 


(11) (Wx) [Fx > . Gx = (hy) [x ey & (Vz) (Fz 
&z ey. > 'G)II5 


But (11), with the familiar restriction of ‘(x)’ to 
elements, things capable of membership, is a 
theorem of set theory and hence no better than (7). 
Likewise for (10). 

It thus appears that we are on the wrong track 
and that we should retrace our steps to (6) again. 
It was suggested that (6) be read as follows: 


(12) Things which are F are G unless they are 
also H, where being H makes a relevant 
difference with respect to F things being G. 


In (12) we find ostensible reference to some new 
predicate (abbreviated by ‘H’) such that being H 
keeps F things from being G. To avoid degeneration 
into something like (7), we might try some restric- 
tion of the class y of (7), so that membership in y is 
a relevant consideration in the issue whether or not 
some particular F thing is also G. Thus (13) might 
be offered : 


(13) (Wx) [Fx> .Gx v (3y) [xey & (Wz) (z e9 = 
Hz.&:z¢€y9& Fz. >.'Gz)]}. 


It is very important to notice the step-sister char- 
acter of the occurrence of ‘H’ in (13). Supposing 
that ‘F’ and ‘G’ are specified as abbreviations of 
some definite predicates, such a formula as (13) is 
only a sketch of a principle; remaining opaque 
until H is specified. Some fillings of the position 
marked by ‘H’ will make (13) true no matter what 
predicate ‘F’ stands for. Just let ‘H’ mean “'G,’ and 
we have the vices of (7) all over again. 

Speaking loosely, H is to be some property which 
is mitigating without H being the property of being 
mitigated. ‘H’ comes in for further discussion on a 
subsequent page. For now, it is interesting to 
consider an initially plausible attempt at improving 
on (13) so as to get rid of ‘AP’. (14) uses no new and 
unspecified H, and avoids being a theorem of set 
theory, so it has some advantages over (7) and (13). 
The idea behind (14) is that F things are G unless 
they belong to some proper part of {x: Gx}, the 
class of non-G things: 


(14) (Wx) [Fx > .Gxv (3y) [yA {x2 1Gx} & (Wz) 
(z eJ >. Gz) & x ep]. 
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(14) avoids being a theorem of set-theory, and 
hence is innocent of one failing of (7) and its ilk. 
(There is no point in showing that (14) is no 
theorem, for reasons which become obvious soon.) 
But (14) fails for another reason almost as damning. 
If we assume that there is more than one thing, and 
at least one of them is non-G, then (14) fails, for 
(15) is a theorem of set theory, assuming element- 
hood of x and z: 


(15) (Wx) [(3z) (x #2&1Gz)>.Gxv (39) D # 
{x: 1Gx} & (Wz) (z ep. > .1Gz) & x ey]]. 


Such an assumption would in most cases be so 
platitudinous that its possibility renders (14) unin- 
teresting. The reason why (14) fails is that if there 
is some z (3 x) and 'Gz, then there is a set whose 
sole member is z, so that x is not a member. If we 
add to the conditions on y in (14) the further 
condition that y is not identical with {x: 1Gx} — 
{z}, for any z, we find that (14) thus modified fails 
under the supposition that there are more than 
two objects which are non-G, and so on up. Any 
stopping-place will be ad hoc. If we add some 
stipulation to the effect that » be ne subset of 
{x: 1Gx}, (14) becomes “‘(x) (Fx > Gx)” simpliciter. 
For a similar reason (16) fails: 


(16) (Wx) [Fx & (Vy) [yc {x: 1Gx} > xgy].> 
Gx]. 


It should by now be evident that no very simple 
rendering of (6) by means of quantificational or 
set-theoretical devices will avoid the charge of 
triviality. Undisciplined reference, as in (12), to 
“some redeeming property” without specification 
of some range of relevant properties makes any 
usually or intuitively formulated ceteris paribus 
principle trivially true. 

The formula (13) maligned above for containing 
the new letter ‘EP’ does constitute some measure of 
philosophical progress, however. It suggests that 
we need to fill in the place occupied by ‘H’ with 
some predicate linked with some relevant feature 
of the data theorized about. We need to spell out H 
before we can use a principle of the form (13) or 
anything much like it. Further treatment of this 
matter is taken up in Sect. II. For now, let us note 
what happens if all the principles of a theory are of 
form (13). Suppose that on discovering that Fa we 
consult (13) to find out whether Ga. This question 
resolves to the question whether (3y) [a ey & (z) 
(zey. = Az. &:z6€y& Fz. > 1Gz)]. This ques- 
tion further reduces to the question whether a is H 


5 (11) is due essentially to Professor Alan Pasch, who has observed that it has the outward form of a reduction-sentence for ‘G’. 
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and no such H thing is G. If we can consult only 
other ceterts paribus principles of the form (13) (or 
some similar form), we embark on a course that 
has no end, for if a new principle is concerned with 
things which are F and H, but contains its own 
escape clause, which in turn contains some new 
predicate H’, and so on, the process never termin- 
ates in a “yes” or a “no” answer. 

The results accumulated so far suggest that we 
must look elsewhere for some viable formulation of 
ceteris paribus clauses. In the following section, such 
a formulation is considered, but its behavior casts 
extreme doubt upon the usefulness of ceteris paribus 
principles. 


It 


The previous section can be regarded as an 
intuitive argument that no very desirable conclu- 
sion is quantificationally derivable from a set of 
principles all of whose members have ceteris 
paribus clauses. Rigorous proof of such a claim 
would depend upon some precise formulation of 
ceteris paribus clauses, and such precise formulation 
depends upon non-rigorous considerations akin to 
the problem of synonymy. It would be hard to 
justify the claim that some favored formulation 
exhausted the meaning of the many phrases 
lumped under the heading “‘ceteris paribus clauses.” 
But I want to suggest that two ostensibly second- 
order principles are part of the usual background 
before which ceteris paribus clauses are employed. 
These principles will be called rules of closure and 
ranking. Intuitively, a rule of closure is a statement 
to the effect that a certain class of statements 
constitutes the whole of the axioms or starting- 
formulae within a theory or formal system. It may 
also make the claim that the theory is complete in 
the sense of exhausting its subject-matter. A rule of 
ranking has the intuitive force of laying down 
which of the principles is to outweigh which others 
in the event of an apparent impasse between them. 
After making these notions of closure and ranking 
more precise, I shall suggest a new paraphrase of 
the ceteris paribus clause. This paraphrase makes the 
ceteris paribus clause very weak, in a sense of “weak” 
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I shall talk about later. The suggestion is that any 
stronger version of ceteris paribus clauses will also 
fall under the results to be proved, which are: 


(1) Both a rule of closure and a rule of ranking 
are necessary before consequential conclu- 
sions can be derived from any set of ceteris 
paribus principles.® 


(2) A set of ceteris paribus principles, together 
with a rule of closure and a rule of ranking, 
is consequentially equivalent to a set of 
principles which employs no ceteris paribus 
clauses. ?” 


Analogously with (6) of Sect. I, let us construe 
ceteris paribus principles as being of the form 
(Wx) [dx > (px V Ex] where ‘Ex’ represents 
the ceteris paribus clause. Suppose that a theory T 
contains some number of ceteris paribus principles. 
We may call them the primary rules of T (thus 
‘R”). Let there be z such principles, and let them 
have various predicates: 


(T): R(x): (Wx) [dix > (jax v 1Ex)], 
Ri(2): (Wx) [dex > (p;x v TEx), 


Ri(n): (Wx) [bat > (fmt VEX). 


The intuitive content of a rule of closure for T is 
that R’(1), R’(2),..., R'(n) exhaust the principles 
of T. Thus seen, the rule of closure for T is a 
meta-theoretic statement about T. This complica- 
tion may be eliminated by means of a device which 
is stronger than this intuitive version of closure, but 
which has additional intuitive features which make 
it an attractive reconstruction. The content, as it 
were, of T is embedded in T’s treatment of the 
predicates ¢; and W; in terms of which the principles 
R'(1), R’(2), etc., are formulated. A second-level 
principle overlaid on the primary rules of T is not 
always needed, for it should be obvious how the 
following form of principle R’(O) can accomplish 
the task set for a rule of closure: 


R'(O): (Wx) [yax V pax Vy. = > V Ọm iia -Qa V 
PaVa.. V bur]. 


* The notion of a consequential conclusion is defined below. For now, one can understand the notion intuitively by means 
of an example: Given a principle “Lies are wrong, everything else being equal,” a consequential conclusion from that principle 
would be a statement “a is wrong,” where ‘a’ is a singular term. 

7 Some qualification of (2) will at length be necessary, since there are two sorts of rules of ranking. Both (1) and (2) are proved 
with respect to ceteris paribus principles as formulated below. Roughly, two theories are consequentially equivalent when their 


consequential conclusions are the same. 


8 The predicates of T may be very complex. The subscript m may be less than or equal to n, andj may be greater than or 


equal to 1, but is likely to be greater. 
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Notice that in R’(0), the subscripts on ‘d’ and ‘y? 
exhaust and are exhausted by the subscripts on 
those predicate-places as they occur in R’(r) 
R' (2) ,..., R’(n). This formulation of the rule of 
closure claims exhaustiveness for the list R’(1), 
R'(2) ,..., R(x) by claiming that the predicates 
$; exhaust the considerations relevant to the 
question whether any thing is correctly character- 
ized by one or more of the predicates h. 

In what follows, I shall use a different formula- 
tion of the rule of closure, for although the form 
R’(Q) allows proof of (1) and (2) above, pers- 
picuity is served by using the following formula- 
tion, which makes the rule of closure a second- 
order principle: 

RC: R'(1), R'(2) ,..., R'(n) are the only 
primary rules of T. Here n is to be the number of 
primary rules of T. RC makes no claim of com- 

pleteness. Such a completeness-claim could easily 
- be added by conjoining R’(O) to RC. 

Ranking poses special and complex problems. 
Intuitively, a rule of ranking must deal with the 
following sort of case: Suppose that an object a, by 
satisfying some ¢,, satisfies the antecedents of two 
or more of the primary rules. Consider the con- 
junction of the R’(k)’s such that each R’(h) assigns 
Y; to a, ceteris paribus, where p; and %,; are mutually 
exclusive, according to the theory, or according to 
fact. We should want any rule of ranking to say 
which of these two predicates applies to a under 
such circumstances by indicating which conjunc- 
tion ranks over the other. 

The problem of ranking can be regarded as a 
problem of imposing an order on the primary 
rules of T. There are two types of order which are 
relevant here, for a collection of primary rules 
could be partially ordered or totally ordered.® A 
partial ordering of a collection assigns each 
member some place in the order, although that 
member may not be unique in being assigned that 
place, and a total ordering of a collection assigns 
each member uniquely to a place in the order. 

The question whether a theory admits of a 
correct total-ordering or only a correct partial 
ordering on its primary rules is an important one. 
To continue with examples from moral philosophy, 
W. D. -Ross’s theory of prima facie duties assigns a 
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special stringency to duties of promise-keeping, re- 
paration, and reciprocity, and ranks the other 
prima facie duties beneath these three. Ross makes no 
claim to be able to impose a further ranking on the 
prima facie duties, so his theory admits, on its 
showing, what I shall call a rule of partial ranking. 
When a theory admits of a correct total ordering, 
that order will be called a consecutive ranking, and 
the ranking principle will be called a rule of 
consecutive ranking. 

It is now time to consider once again the prob- 
lem of interpreting the ceteris paribus clause, which 
has lately been represented by means of ‘Æ’. I 
propose to regard each occurrence of ‘Ex’ or 
“everything else is equal with respect to x” in a 
rule R’(z) of a theory T as short for a clause of the 
following form: 


R'(i) is the sole primary rule of T which applies 
to x. 


The notion of a rule’s applying to an object, 
or of that object’s falling under a rule, is explainable 
in terms of that object’s satisfying the antecedent 
of the rule. Thus the denial of a ceteris partbus clause 
has the force of saying that there is some other rule 
in T the antecedent of which is satisfied by the 
object. The ceteris paribus clause thus understood is 
in effect a cross-referential device which bridges 
two languages; the primary language couched in 
terms of the predicates of the theory, and the 
secondary language in which we talk about what is 
said in the primary language. 

Now that more is settled about the character of 
the ceteris paribus clause, it is possible to say more 
about ranking. A ranking principle is an explicitly 
second-order statement concerning each primary 
rule’s order of precedence, if any. A consecutive 
ranking is a total-ordering of primary rules, and 
this type of rule of ranking states the conditions of 
precedence: 


CR: Let R’(i), Rj) .--; 
R’(n),...,R’(p),..., R'(q), with: <j <, 
<KkK<ims,...,5 IRIPA; 

< q, be any rules of T, and let ¢,;, 4;,..., 

»> Pins Ona ++ +> Por +++ Qa be the 

predicates of the antecedents of those rules, 
respectively. Further let the conjunction of 


RAR) ene R' (m), 


° I use the terminology “partial ordering” in a mathematically unorthodox fashion. More usually, R partially orders a class C 
just in case for each member x, y, or z of G, all the following hold: «Rx; xRy & »Rz .D . xRz; and xRy & yRx .D. x = =y, 
I shall use “partial ordering” to refer to what is sometimes called a strict partial ordering. Thus R strictly partially orders C just in 
case for all x, y, and z in C, xRy & »Rz .>.. xRz, and xRy > 'yRx. R totally orders C just in case R partially orders C and is also 
connex in C. Connexity in C means that for any x and y in C, either xRy or yRx or x = y. 


10 See The Right and the Good (Oxford, 1961}, pp. 41-42. 
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R'(i), R'(J) ,..., R'(k) quantificationally 

imply (2): 

(E) (Wx) [dav bv 1... V bx. > (WV 
'Ex)], 

and let a fall under (2). Then if the con- 

junction of R’{n), R'( p), ..., R’(g) implies 

nothing of the form (2): 

(it) (Wx) [bm V but V5 - 
VE), 


such that a falls under (ti), a is w,, 1€., pa. 


-3 V dat "D (pyx 


The abbreviation “CR” is intended to suggest 
“consecutive ranking.” Less rigorously, CR. says 
that if a conjunction of rules in 7 together with 
initial conditions describing a implies ‘p;a v ‘Ea’, 
and no conjunction taken from higher in the 
ranking (together with the initial conditions) 
implies, “ys,a V Ea”, then h;a. Notice that the 
rigorous presentation of CR prevents the possibility 
of the conjunction of R’(n), R'(p), ..., R'(q) from 
being countermanded by any still higher conjunc- 
tion, since R’(q) is any higher rule of T, and hence 
also the highest. 

It is useful to contrast CR with a less adequate 
version. Let a rule be said to be in p; just in case 
that rule has y; in the first component of its alter- 
nation. The less adequate rule is as follows: 


If an object a falls under R’(z) for any i, and 
under no R’(k) for k < 7, then where R’(z) is in 


Pis hi a. 


This form of ranking rule is adequate only for very 
simple types of theory, in which predicates appear- 
ing in the antecedents of lower-ranked rules do not 
appear in the antecedents of higher-ranked rules. 
More comprehensive treatment requires the rami- 
fications present in CR. 

Partial ranking is an inferior case of ranking, and 
sometimes an inferior special case of consecutive 
ranking. A collection of ceteris paribus rules or 
principles is but partially ranked if one or more 
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conjunctions of those rules rank over some other 
conjunction, while some two or more principles or 
rules enjoy the same rank. In the case of Ross’s 
theory, the ranking conjunction consists of prin- 
ciples of the same rank, while the ranked conjunc- 
tion is likewise on another single rank, so far as the 
theory is able to tell us, anyway. Because the 
ranking conjunction is in this case at the highest 
rank, the members of that conjunction combine to 
produce a single implied rule which ranks all the 
others, and hence constitutes a special case of 
consecutive ranking. Since there is no higher rank, 
this rule is vacuously consecutively ranked. 

It is now possible to argue systematically for the 
claims (1) and (2) made earlier. Let a consequen- 
tial conclusion from a set of ceteris paribus principles 
be an expression of the form ‘p; where h; is the 
predicate of the first component of the consequnt 
of a ceteris paribus principle, and £ is a singular term. 
Such expressions as ‘p;x’, ‘fé’, etc., will be called 
“‘¥-clauses,” and the antecedents of ceteris paribus 
principles will be called “d-clauses.’’ Similarly, 
predicates of -clauses and ¢-clauses will be called 
‘*-predicates” and “d-predicates.’’ Further, let 
ceteris paribus principles be understood to be 
universal closures of expressions of the following 
form: 


R'(i) : : ġx > [bx v (R (i) is the sole rule of T 
applying to x)].1 Hereafter, the double colon 
‘::? is an indication that what is to be considered is 
some universal closure of the succeeding expres- 
sion. For brevity, let “UR (i) Tx”? mean “R‘(z) is the 
sole rule of 7 applying to x”. 

(1) above says that both a rule of closure and a 
rule of ranking are necessary before consequential 
conclusions can be derived from a set of ceteris 
paribus principles. What will be shown is stronger :+? 


(3) Both a rule of closure and a rule of consecu- 
tive ranking are necessary before consequen- 
tial conclusions can be derived from a set of 
ceteris paribus principles, together with the 


11 This formulation contains an explicit reference of T to itself. This kind of self-reference is important for some kinds of theory 


(compare the surprise examination problem, and the prisoner’s paradox). One might attempt, for some kinds of theory, to deal 
with the self-reference by means of an arithmetization (see Frederick Fitch, “A Goedelized Formulation of the Prediction 
Paradox,” American Philosophical Quarterly, vol. 1 (1964), pp. 161—164.) For present purposes, and I suspect for all, the clause 
“‘(R’(z) is the sole rule of T applying to x)” can be eliminated because of the way a rule’s applying to an object is being treated 
here. For suppose that R’(i) is not the sole rule of T applying to x. A necessary and sufficient condition of that is the truth of 
“hix Vhat Vy. + e Véi V prt Vs <- o V bn %,” In obvious fashion, each ceteris paribus clause can be expressed in terms of the 
predicates appearing in the antecedents of the primary rules distinct from the one in which the clause in question appears. 
Compare the formulation R’(O} of the rule of closure. 

12 (1) follows from (3), since any consecutive ranking is also a partial ranking. See the explanations of total-ordering and 
partial ordering. (3) also requires that no partial ranking place one ceteris paribus rule over all the others. These degererate cases 
reduce to cases of consecutive ranking, for if one principle is set above all others it constitutes a set of ceferis paribus principles 
with one member. 
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premiss that the antecedent ofsome principle 
is satisfied by some object. 


Let the primary rules of T have the following 
form, where 1 < m < n, and ġia ..., dy are 
distinct :13 


Proof that ‘pE (where £ is a singular term) is not 
derivable from T unless 7 includes a rule of 
consecutive ranking proceeds by strong induction 
on the number of the primary rules. Case 1, that in 
which T contains but one primary rule, is trivial. 
The induction case is case (m-+ 1), for m < a, 
assuming for an induction hypothesis that CR is in 
T for all previous cases 1, 2,..., m. R'(m + 1) is 
of the form 


(Vx) [marx > [piv (UR (m + 1) Tx)]] 


for some ,;. Suppose that “,é” is derivable from 
T together with initial conditions. The statements 
of these initial conditions are all of the form 
“,€? for 1 <j < n. For subcase (a), assume that 
“Wi€? is derived from R’(m + 1). Then there are 
no initial conditions stating that the object named 
' by £ satisfies some -clause for d m42 Pings - - -o One 
Hence the conjunction of R’(m -+- 2), R’(m + 3), 
..., &#(n) does not, together with the initial 
conditions, imply “y é”, for otherwise that object 
must satisfy one or more of those d-clauses. Hence 
that conjunction does not yield 


Wé V (UR (w) Té) 4 


Le., “Pmt V Pm+3ë Vares V Pné Ta EZ V 7 (UR' 
(n') T£))” is not derivable from T and the initial 
conditions. But then neither is any of its universal 
closures. Hence, the second proviso of CR holds. 
But the first holds also, since R’(m + 1) is of the 
form (i) of CR. “y,” is derivable, by the hypo- 
thesis of subcase (a), so CR isin T for case (m + 1). 
For subcase (b) assume that “p£” is derived from 
something other than R’(m + 1). The interesting 
alternative here is that ““¢,é” is derived from some 
rule later than R’(m + 1). But, by the induction 
hypothesis, this simply means that 4; appears in 
that later rule, so, similarly, CR is in T. 

For persuasion concerning presence of a rule of 
closure in J, it remains only to notice that if 


13 Distinctness of J,, de; . - 


“Jé” is derivable from T and initial conditions, 
use of the rule CR depends on the presence in T of 
a rule of closure for T. Note that each case of the 
preceding argument requires a step to the effect 
that £ satisfies no ¢-predicate which appears in a 
contravening rule whose number is greater than a 
certain number. But this cannot be established on 
the basis of T and the initial conditions unless T 
contains a rule of closure listing exhaustively the 
primary rules (and thus indirectly the ¢-predicates) 
of T, for the primary rules do not imply their own 
enumeration. 

(2) above says that a set of ceteris paribus prin- 
ciples, together with rules of closure and ranking is 
consequentially equivalent to a set of principles 
which employs no ceteris paribus clauses. Since 
there are two sorts of ranking, this must be 
qualified, for it does not hold where the ranking is 
only partial. 


(4) Let T be a set of ceteris paribus principles 
together with rules of closure and consecu- 
tive ranking. Then T quantificationally 
reduces to a set of principles 7* such that 
T* has no members which contain ceteris 
paribus clauses, and no rule of closure or rule 
of ranking, but such that 7* is consequen- 
tially equivalent to T. 


Two theories T and T* will be said to be conse- 
quentially equivalent with respect to some specified 
set of initial conditions just in case the class of T’s 
consequential conclusions, given those initial 
conditions, is the same as the class of T*’s conse- 
quential conclusions with respect to those initial 
conditions. And two theories are consequentially 
equivalent just in case they are consequentially 
equivalent with respect to any non-empty set of 
initial conditions. 

Proof of (4) proceeds by showing how the ceteris 
paribus clauses of T, which are of the form 
“(UR'(t)Tx),”? can be eliminated from T, thus 
producing a theory 7 * which has no ceteris paribus 
clauses and lacks RC and CR without eliminating 
any of the possible consequences of T of the form 
ce h i” 


Since T contains a rule CR, if the antecedent of 


-» Èn is no real restriction, since ġ; for each i may appear in any rule so far as the following schema 


of rules is concerned, and ‘if %; appears in R’(i) and R’(/), where ¢ satisfies both ¢, and ¢,, then both “"(UR’(i)T¢)” and 
“HUR Tt)” are true, in which case the -clauses of R’(i) and R’(j) cannot be detached from either of those two rules by 


means of those two rules alone. 


14 Where principles are implied by previous rules in a series, they may be named by means of the names of their implicative 
ancestors. Where R’(k) is the last in that ancestry, the implied rule may be called ‘“‘2’(k’)””. There may be many such implied 
rules, and these may be ordered by means of the subscripts on the ¢-predicates of their ancestors, keyed to the number of accent- 


marks in the name of the implied rule. 
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a rule R'(i) is satisfied, T says that the -clause of 
R'(t) holds of the satisfactory object unless some 
higher rule or conjunction of rules countermands. 
Let R'(p), R’'(g),..-, Ry) fori <p <q <rhbe 
the rules, if any, which together imply R’(r’): 


R'(r') ti byt VaN,’ Vox. > Pde Vv 
1(OR'(r’) Tx)]. 


Since these rules countermand R'(:) via R'(r’), we 
qualify R’(z) as follows: 


Ria), i: pe & hor V a. + es Vb ee) > [hv 
(JR (k), r < k < n, in T such that ġkx), 


where y, is the y-predicate of R’(z). Consider the 
last rule in the ranking, called R’(n): 


R'(n) ti ba® > [fme V (UR (n) Tx)]. 
Since according to RG and CR there is no R’(n -+ 1) 
such that R(n + 1) countermands R’(n), the latter 
may be changed to R’(n)*: 


R(n)* i i dnx D fmt. 


We need an. argument to bridge the gap between 
R'(n)* and R'(i* which still contains a ceteris 
paribus clause, or at least contains a clause which 
implies a ceteris paribus clause. We shall perform an 
induction backward, from R’(n)* to R’(1)*. 

Case r is that in which i= n — 1. Here the 
clause ‘(dx VV, Vx)” is pleonastic, 
there being no f, q, or r distinct from n. Thus in 
case 1, R’(z)*,, above, becomes R’(z)*: 

R'G)* idx D pax V b,x. 

Suppose the ¢-clause of R’(n)* implies “yx”. 
Then “dpt & da. > uh” follows. Otherwise 
not. The theory 7 has thus been transformed 
into 7*,: 

R'(1) i: dye > [Yax v (UR (1)T%)], 


R'(n — 2): $n- > [Pix V (UR (n — 2)Tx)], 

R(n a r) s: Pnt >. yb jx V Pnt, 

R'(n) tidak D pmt. 

Case 2 is the induction case, where 7< n — 1. 
For an induction hypothesis, assume the reduction 
carried out for 7 -+ 1. It remains to show that the 


celeris paribus clause is eliminable from R’(z)*;. 
R'(i -+ 1) has the following form: 


University of Pittsburgh 


18 Tf not, then “dv & dix .> . px”? follows. 
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R'(i+ 1):: 

$:*)], 
Where R'(q), R'(r), ..., R’(s) together imply 

Piss & (1) PV PAV aee VGH. > yx 
with? +1 <q <r,..., <5 <n. There are two 


pint > [bor V (Sx V ANV 


subcases: 
Subcase (a): “‘d,* implies “Iy”. Then 
R’(i)*, becomes R’(z)*, 1: 6% > . px Voay 
PX Vs... VX. 


Subcase (b): “Yx” does not imply “*1y,x’’. Then 

R'(t)*, becomes R’(z)* p: 

Ri)* p ii hex D yx. 

Thus R’(z)* contains no ceteris paribus clause, and 
T*, which is composed of R’(z)*, R’(2)*, 
R'(n)*, contains neither a ceteris paribus clause, a 
rule of closure, nor a rule of ranking. 

With (1) and (2) or rather (3) and (4) now 
established, it is time to see what has been accom- 
plished, for these results are proved only with 
respect to ceteris paribus clauses as formulated here. 
A few pages back I said something about weakness, 
suggesting that any stronger version of the ceteris 
paribus clause will also fall under the results shown 
here. For example, suppose that instead of reading 
the ceteris paribus clause as “‘unless this rule is not 
the only rule which applies to x” we had included 
in it a stronger condition, say “‘unless this rule is 
countermanded by some rule higher in the ranking 
than this one.” It seems obvious that if ceteris 
paribus clauses were construed in this latter way, 
CR must be in T if a consequential conclusion can | 
be derived from T and initial conditions. Adding 
more such content to the ceteris paribus clause will 
make it still easier to show the presence of a rule of 
consecutive ranking, and, concurrently, of a rule 
of closure. 

What is troubling is the question whether the 
paraphrase adopted here is weak enough to make 
it look like a plausible paraphrase of the vernacular. 
But I do not know how to decide that question, 
apart from saying that if it were weaker than this 
it would seem to be altogether useless. In any case, 
I shall in the future make every effort not to use 
the form of words “if everything else is equal,” 
unless I am sure that I can cover my bets with 
genuine currency. I shall, that is, provided that all 
the other things remain constant. 
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V. NEGATIVE EXEMPLIFICATION 


DONALD BROWNSTEIN 


WEEN the philosophy known as “Logical 
Atomism” was in its heyday one of its 
problems centered around the question of whether 
there were such things as negative facts. Wittgen- 
stein seems to have taken the position that there 
were no such things (Wittgenstein, (6), 1961, p. 13, 
2.05, 2.06; p. 45, 4.0621; etc.). Russell during at 
least one stage in his career, thought that there 
were (Russell, (4), 1956, pp. 211-215). 

‘The precise nature of that dispute was never very 
clear, and this was in part, I suggest, because of the 
variety of things which “negative fact’? might be 
taken to mean. But there is at least one account of 
negative facts which fits in very neatly with the 
Atomists basic. metaphysical outlook and which is 
also easily developed to provide a solution to some 
of the other difficulties faced by the Atomists. 


IT 


At the time he believed that there were negative 
facts Russell wrote: 


The essence of a proposition is that it can correspond 
in two ways with a fact, in what one may call the true 
way or the false way.... Supposing you have the 
proposition “‘Socrates is mortal,” either there would be 
the fact that Socrates is mortal or there would be the 
fact that Socrates is not mortal. In the one case it 
corresponds in a way that makes the proposition true, 
in the other case in a way that makes the proposition 
false....There are, of course, two propositions 
corresponding to every fact, one true and one false. ... 
All that applies to atomic propositions. (Russell, (4), 


1956, pp. 208-209.) 
Shortly thereafter Russell writes: 


I have assumed in all that I have said hitherto that 
there are negative facts, that for example if you say 
“Socrates is alive,” there is corresponding to that 
proposition in the real world the fact that Socrates is 
not alive. (Russell, (4), 1956, p. 211.) 


Obviously Russell wants to say that the fact 
Socrates is not alive is a negative fact. The reasons 
he had for supposing that there were such things as 
facts at all, to say nothing of negative ones, are too 
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complicated to concern us here. But a good deal 
can be garnered from Russell’s remark that ‘the 
essence of a proposition is that it can correspond 
... with a fact.” One of the fundamental tenets of 
the Logical Atomists is summed up in that phrase. 
The connection between language and the world is 
correspondence between atomic proposition and 
fact. But not only true atomic propositions are 
connected to the world in this way. False proposi- 
tions are, as Russell clearly believes, also connected 
by correspondence. The question is “to what 
fact(s) are false propositions connected?” 

Now a true proposition like “Nixon is President” 
seems to present us with little difficulty. It corres- 
ponds to the fact that Nixon is President, which we 
may, in the manner of Russell understand as 
involving the exemplification by a subject of a 
property or attribute (i.e., Nixon’s exemplifying 
being President). (I ignore, as it is safe to, the 
complexities introduced by the fact that “Nixon is 
President” is not, for Russell, really an atomic 
proposition at all). Again, the sentence “Johnson is 
President” is false because it corresponds to some 
fact. But “Johnson is President” corresponds to a 
fact in what Russell calls “the false way.” Now. we 
might suppose that the fact to which “Johnson is 
President” corresponds falsely is the very same fact 
to which “Nixon is President”? corresponds truly. 
That is, there is a single fact—Nixon’s being 
President—which grounds both the truth of one 
sentence and the falsity of (at least) another sen- 
tence. But this is unsatisfactory for a variety of 
reasons. For one thing, it is clear that the existence 


-of the fact in question does not suffice for the 


falsity of “Johnson is President.” Only that fact 
together with the “facts? that one and only one 
thing may be President, and that Johnson is not 
Nixon can guarantee that ‘Johnson is President” 
is false if Nixon is, in fact, President. Now this 
objection closely parallels that one Russell deals 
with at that point in his ““The Philosophy of Logical 
Atomism” in which he argues against Demos’ 
contention that there are no negative facts (Rus- 
sell, (4), 1956, pp. 211-214). Demos’ argument, 
according to Russell, is that instead of negative 
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facts there are only positive facts and incom- 
patibility between the sentences corresponding 
truly to these positive facts and the sentences 
supposedly corresponding to the negative facts. 
Thus “Nixon is President” truly corresponds to the 
(positive) fact of Nixon’s being President and 
“Nixon is President” is incompatible with ‘‘John- 
son is President.” There is, on this account no 
additional negative fact to which “Johnson is 
President”? corresponds. 

Russell’s objection that this line merely sub- 
stitutes certain other non-atomic facts for negative 
ones (Russell, (4), 1956, pp. 213-214) is famous. 
But he also objects on grounds which reveal 
something basic about his Logical Atomism. He 
writes: 


We have been trying to avoid both negative facts and 
molecular facts, and all that this succeeds in doing is 
to substitute molecular facts for negative facts, and I 
do not consider that that is very successful as a means 
of avoiding paradox, especially when you consider 
this, that even if incompatibility is to be taken as a 
sort of fundamental expression of fact, incompatibility 
is not between facts but between propositions. . . . It is 
clear that no two facts are incompatible. The incom- 
patibility holds between the propositions, between the p 
and the g, and therefore if you are going to take 
incompatibility as a fundamental fact, you have got, 
in explaining negatives, to take as your fundamental 
fact something involving propositions as opposed to 
facts. It is quite clear that propositions are not what 
you might call “real.” If you were making an inventory 
of the world, propositions would not come in. Facts 
would, beliefs, wishes, wills would, but propositions 
would not. They do not have being independently, so 
that this incompatibility of propositions taken as an 
ultimate fact of the real world will want a great deal of 
treatment...before it will do. Therefore as a 
simplification to avoid negative facts, I do not think it 
really is very successful. (Russell, (4), 1956, p. 214.) 


What is at the bottom of Russell’s objection is the 
feeling that semantic qualities like falsity (or truth 
of negative propositions) are to be explicated 
ultimately in terms of non-linguistic features of the 
world. Thus incompatibility won’t do as the 
ultimate explication of these semantic qualities, 
since it is itself a relation among propositions. In 
short, Russell will only be satisfied with a theory of 
facts for a philosophical account of falsity and 
negation. 

Now the account which allows for negative facts 
introduces them as facts to which sentences 
(propositions) can correspond ezther truly or falsely. 
Thus they are on a par with positive facts in this 
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respect. Consider, for example, the sentences 
“Nixon is President” and “‘Johnson is President.” 
To these sentences correspond the facts of Nixon’s 
being President and Johnson’s not being President. 
Now “Nixon is President” corresponds truly to the 
first of these facts and “Johnson is President” 
corresponds falsely to the second—the negative— 
fact. But “Johnson is President’? does not corres- 
pond in. any way to the fact of Nixon’s being 
President, nor does “Nixon is President” corres- 
pond to Johnson’s not being President. Instead 
“Johnson is not President” corresponds truly to 
the second—negative—fact and “Nixon is not 
President” corresponds falsely to the first—positive 
——fact. We thus have two facts—one positive and 
one negative—and four sentences. To each fact 
there corresponds two sentences, one truly and one 
falsely. In particular one must keep in mind that 
there are no “false facts” introduced here (Russell, 
(4), 1956, p. 209). There is, e.g., no “fact” of 
Johnson’s being President to which any sentence 
corresponds. I point this out because one of the 
most common objections to negative facts is based 
on a confusion which treats them as “false facts.” 
I have no idea what a “‘false fact” could possibly be. 

Once we introduce negative facts we account for 
falsehood by allowing that a (atomic) sentence is 
false in one of two ways. If it is a positive sentence 
then it is false in virtue of corresponding falsely to a 
negative fact. If it is a negative sentence, then it is 
false in virtue of corresponding falsely to a positive 
fact. Let ‘W’ denote the color white, and ‘a’ a color 
spot. Then if ‘‘W(a)” is false it is so in virtue of 
corresponding falsely to the negative fact of a’s not 
being white. Again, if “~W(a)”’ is false it is so in 
virtue of corresponding falsely to the fact of a’s 
being white. The parallel account of truth is, I 
think obvious. 

This seems to reveal how the introduction of 
negative facts not only provides the beginnings of 
an account of falsity but also how negative facts 
shore up Russell’s remark about the essence of a 
proposition. Negative facts are the facts to which 
true negative sentences correspond truly. We thus 
have two roles for negative facts. They function in 
the accounts of both falsity and negation. 


If 


I wish to turn now to a consideration of the 
precise character of negative facts. Neither Russell 
nor Wittgenstein are very helpful here. Both men 
say many things about negative facts but neither in 
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Russell’s espousal nor Wittgenstein’s rejection is 
there a clear statement of what is being accepted or 
rejected. I believe, in fact, that their dispute was 
due in part to implicitly differing conceptions of 
negative facts. I shall explain this after spelling 
out some of the alternative accounts of negative 
facts. 

Herbert Hochberg has distinguished three major 
theories about-the nature of negative facts (Hoch- 
berg, (3), 1969, pp. 330-333). Letting ‘W° denote 
the quality white, and ‘a’ and ‘d’ two color-spots, 
let us suppose that a bears the exemplification 
relation or tie to W. Then a’s exemplifying W is a 
positive fact. Adopting this as a model of the 
positive fact, the -alternative formulations of 
negative facts are:} 


(1) A negative fact consists of, e.g., W, b, and 
some third, negative, element as well as a tie 
of exemplification. 


(2) A negative fact consists of, e.g., b, the tie of 
exemplification, and a negative quality. 


(3) A negative fact consists of, e.g., W, b, and 
the tie negative exemplification. 


To these three we might add a fourth alternative: 


(4) A negative fact consists of, e.g., b, some 
quality other than W and the “absence” or 
“lack” of W. 


These four alternatives divide into two groups of 
two accordingly as they either admit or fail to 
admit a distinct negative element to be present in 
negative facts. Thus (1) and (3) involve recog- 
nizing, alternately, a separate negative element and 
a negative tie. But (2) and (4) seem only to require 
complications of the entities already involved in 
positive facts. What distinguishes (1) and (3) is 
that (1) takes the negative element to be a third 
thing joined to W and b by a tie of exemplification 
whereas (3) recognized no new things—over and 
above the kinds of things recognized in positive 
facts—but rather a new tie or way in which things 
can be joined, negative exemplification. Alterna- 
tives (2) and (4) are less easily distinguishable. The 
first of these amounts to the proposal that there are 
(simple) qualities like not-white or non-white, etc. 
Thus a complete inventory of qualities must 
include both the positive and the negative ones. 
The essential point here is that negative qualities 
are taken to be no less qualities than positive ones. 


on 
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They are not construed to be of a different 
ontological kind. Alternative (4) is less intelligible 
to me than any of the others. I have grouped it 
with (2) because I take it to be the claim that when 
we have a negative fact we have, and this is difficult 
to grasp, the presence of a “lack.” But I have been 
unable to understand this claim except insofar as it 
amounts to a confused version of (2). That is, (4) 
seems to be the claim that there are “absences of 
qualities” plus the refusal to admit these “absences” 
as things. But so far as I can see such an “absence” 
is nothing more than a negative quality. And a 
negative quality is still a quality. To see that (4) is 
really a version of (2) consider what one would have 
to notice if one noticed a negative fact as analyzed 
in the manner of (2) and (4). If one noticed that 4 
was not white one would notice, on (2) that b had 
the quality of being not-white, i.e., one would 
notice the presence of the quality not-white. On 
alternative (4) one would notice the absence-of- 
white. It is clear that sometimes when one notices a 
fact not involving the quality white one does not ` 
notice the absence of white. Yesterday when I was 
listening to music, and noticing musical facts (if you 
will excuse the barbarity of the phrase) I did not 
notice either the quality white or its absence. To 
notice the absence of white is to notice something 
“real.” I suggest that this something is very much 
like, if not identical to, the supposed negative 
quality not-white. 

What I find most objectionable about the 
negative quality theory is that it would seem to 
require that we introduce qualities on a wholesale 
basis whether or not we are ever acquainted with 
them. And this extends to positive as well as 
negative qualities. Negative facts, it will be remem- 
bered, function to ground the truth of true negative 
sentences. Consider the true sentence “~W(6).” 
We have on (2), supposed that to this sentence 
there corresponds a negative fact involving 6 and 
the negative quality ~W. But what reason was 
there for introducing this quality ? Two possibilities 
present themselves. Either when we noticed that it 
was not the case that b was white we also noticed 
that b was not-white (i.e., exemplified the negative 
quality) and so introduced ~W via our acquain- 
tance with it, or we were not acquainted with ~W 
but introduced it for systematic reasons—to 
ground the truth of “‘“~Wb.” The similarity of (2) 
and (4) is relevant here. We suggested earlier that 
there was a difference between noticing the 
absence of something and not noticing (the 


1 I am not altogether sure that Hochberg would accept my list. 
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presence of) that thing. The parallel here is a 
difference between noticing the presence of a 
negative quality like ~W, and failing to notice the 
presence (because it isn’t present to be noticed) ofa 
positive quality like W. Thus we seem to be led to 
the possibility of introducing qualities like ~W 
merely because we fail to notice the presence of 
some other quality (W, in this case). But notice 
that we do not feel it reasonable to admit the 
negative quality not-red (~R) when we fail to 
notice the presence of the quality W. Only failing to 
notice the quality red (R) prompts us to admit~R. 
This points to the special relation between certain 
pairs of positive and negative qualities. The relation 
is such that we shall admit one member of the pair 
just in case we fail to notice the other member of 
the pair. Thus when we fail to notice the quality 
white being exemplified by b and, hence, conclude 
that “~Wb” is true, we allow the introduction of 
its mate not-white. Qualities, thus, may be grouped 
in pairs one of whose elements is always a positive 
quality and one a negative quality. Additionally 
any such pair contains only qualities which are, let 
us say, natural complements. That is, the positive 
W is paired with the negative ~W as opposed to, 
e.g., the negative ~R. 

We can see that introducing negative qualities 
for the systematic reasons noted above makes 
latter-day Noahs of us—we must admit the 
qualities two-by-two. Moreover, we seem to be 
committed not only to introducing negative 
qualities in this way, but positive ones as well. Thus 
upon failing to notice not-white being exemplified 
by a we must admit white. While we have no 
trouble with the color white, what about the 
“color” brauve. I fail to notice not-brauve being 
exemplified by any color-spot (since there is no 
such quality), must I conclude that there is a 
quality brauve? And what is “brauve’—a “pos- 
sible” color? This is clearly too much. Even Noah 
had only to admit the actual animals in pairs. 

Notice that it will not do to restrict the intro- 
duction of positive qualities to those cases where 
there “really are’? complementary negative quali- 
ties. We have already allowed the introduction of 
negative qualities on purely systematic grounds, 
i.e., to help provide a ground for the truth of 
negative sentences. What principled objection 
remains to introducing not-brauve as the quality 
involved in the negative fact which grounds the 
true sentence “a is not brauve” ? And once we have 


not-brauve we can get brauve. These seem to me 
to be serious if not fatal objections to the second 
and fourth accounts of negative facts.? 

I will turn now to the first and third views. 
Hochberg has argued that the third view is to be 
preferred to the first (Hochburg, (3), 1969, p. 331). 
He writes 


But the first alternative, as it stands, will not do. For 
one would have exemplification as a tie between a 
particular and a property in a positive fact and as a 
tie between a particular, a property and the negative 
element in a negative fact. Thus we either have a tie 
playing a double role or are forced to acknowledge an 
additional tie besides exemplification. Whether one 
takes this further tie to connect the negative element 
to the complex composed of the particular, the 
property and exemplification or takes it as a three term 
relation between the negative element, the property 
and the particular makes little difference. On either 
alternative one recognizes a negative element as well 
as a negative nexus or tie. (Hochberg, (3), 1969, p. 


331.) 


This argument is unclear. It takes the fact that 
the tie of exemplification plays a double role to be 
tantamount to there being two different ties of 
exemplification. But, by parity of argument, 
should we not also conclude that the property and 
particular which have a role to play in the positive 
fact and a role to play in the negative fact are 
really not one property and one particular but two 
properties and particulars? 

Still, Hochberg has a point. For the tie of 
exemplification functions very differently in a fact 
than do the things which are joined by it. Thus 
none of the sets 


(a) {a, white} 

(B) {a, white, exemplification} 

(y) {b, white, negative element} 

(8) {b, white, negative element, exemplification} 


constitute a fact, negative or positive. It is only 
when the (other) elements in these sets are tied by 
exemplification that a fact results. (It might be 
noticed that “‘exemplification” doesn’t have its 
usual sense here. We speak of particulars “‘exempli- 
fying”? qualities. But how are we to work the 
negative element in?) Thus, generally, it is the 
function of a tie like exemplification to join other 
entities into facts. But when exemplification joins 


2 Hochberg raises other objections to negative qualities at [3] pp. 332-333. Russell’s replies to the famous Mr. Demos are 


also relevant. See [4], pp. 212-213. 
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the elements of set a into a (positive) fact it is 
joining an object to a quality which, as we say, the 
object “has.” When a exemplifies white, a is white. 
This kind of exemplification is clearly bound up 
with the relation of objects (particulars) to their 
qualities. But when the elements of y are joined 
together we do not generate the relation between a 
spot and the qualities it “has,” but an entirely 
different relation the terms of which are a spot 
some quality it is not joined to in a positive fact, 
and this negative element. Thus while the (other) 
elements in the four sets retain essentially the 
same function in the two kinds of facts, i.e., to be 
joined together, the tie of exemplification functions 
in two distinct ways. It joins things in two different 
ways. 

Since both of the views under consideration 
involve some new form of exemplification, that 
view which is more economical with respect to the 
introduction of other entities is to be preferred. As 
we shall see, there are other reasons as well for 
preferring the third to the first view. 

The third view, it will be remembered, is the 
view that the spot b, the quality white, and the tie 
of negative exemplification constituted a negative 
fact. What special appeal does this view have? 

In the first place it fits very nicely into the 
metaphysical picture which the Logical Atomists 
opted for. The Atomists, and especially Wittgen- 
stein, play constantly upon the metaphor of 
“Logical Space.” Wittgenstein at the time of the 
Tractatus believed that atomic facts (“states of 
affairs’) were combinations of “objects” or 
“things” (Gegenstände, Dinge).3 He wrote: 


2.0124 Ifall objects are given, then at the same time 
all possible states of affairs are also given. . 
2.013 Each thing is, as it were, in a space of possible 
states of affairs. This space I can imagine empty, but I 
cannot imagine the thing without the space. (Wittgen- 
stein, (6), 1961, p. 9.) 


Consider the spot b and the quality white. There 
are at least two “possible states of affairs” into 
which these entities might be assembled. The 
object might have the quality or it might lack it. 
Let us limit ourselves to these two possibilities. We 
then have a partial analogy to the following cir- 
cumstances involving plane spatial figures: There 
are two circles of the same diameter, s, and s 
which may be arranged in one of two ways—either 
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they are placed so that the circles coincide perfectly 
(i.e., one is superimposed upon the other) or they 
are placed so that at least one point on sı does not 
coincide with any point on Sy. 

Now suppose that s and s, do not coincide 
perfectly. It seems, then, that they must be 
related in the second way. But in either case they 
stand in some determinate spatial relation. Wittgen- 
stein was making a similar point when he wrote: 


2.0131 .A spatial object must be situated in infinite 
space. (A spatial point is an argument place.) A speck 
in the visual field, though it need not be red, must have 
some colour: it is, so to speak, surrounded by colour- 
space. Notes must have some pitch, objects of the sense 
of touch some degree of hardness, and so on. (Wittgen- 
stein, (6), 1961, pp. 9 and 11.) 


Just as spatial objects must be in some spatial 
relation to one another so, we can suggest, the 
object b and the color white must stand in some 
relation to one another. They must be arranged so 
that either b is white or so that b isn’t white. And 
just as the difference between the circumstance in - 
which s coincides perfectly with s, and the circum- 
stances in which s, and s, do not coincide perfectly 
is a difference in the relations by which s, and s, are 
related so, it seems reasonable to suggest, the 
difference between 6’s being white and 8’s not 
being white’ is a difference in the “relations” or 
ties by which 6 and white are tied. Whether 6 is 
white or not, b is related in some way to the quality 
white. If b is white, chen 6 and white are related or 
tied by exemplification. If b is not white, then 6 and 
white are related or tied by negative exemplifica- 
tion. The suggestion, following Wittgenstein, is 
that if b and white can enter into one “state of 
affairs” —the positive fact—then they have written 
into them, as it were, the possibility of entering 
into another, negative, “state of affairs.”’ 
Wittgenstein seems to have conceived of the 
world as composed of discrete atomic facts or 
states of affairs which were, in turn, constituted out 
of objects assembled with one another. Clearly 
this view fits in well with the view that objectst may 
be assembled in two fundamental ways, one 
“positive” and one “negative.” This puts negative 
exemplification on a par with (positive) exemplifi- 
cation and leads one to believe that they share 
some important metaphysical properties. Those 
arguments which, for example, proceed to the 


3 To this point I have used the term “‘object” for those entities which, like b, have qualities like white. From this point on the 
term “object” will sometimes occur with the sense of “entity,” i.e., to refer to both entities like b and those like white. 


4 See Note 3, above. 
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conclusion that exemplification is radically differ- 
ent from other relations’ will have to distinguish 
between negative exemplification and these other 
relations as well. Hochberg, drawing upon the 
Atomist distinction between the world’s form and 
its content writes: 


Thus, the simple, though awkward sounding, expedient 
of negative exemplification, without a negative 
element, seems more economical. Moreover, it puts 
negation on a par with exemplification as a matter of 
“form” rather than taking ‘~’ as some sort of label 
of an “object.” (Hochberg, (3), 1969, p. 331.) 


It ought to be remembered here that Wittgen- 
stein did not, at the time of the Tractatus, believe 
that there were negative facts. He seems to have 
wanted to interpret negation in the same way he 
interpreted the other truth-functional operations— 
as a feature of language without ontological 
significance. While he recognized the special 
difficulties involved in that gambit I don’t believe 
he overcame them. 

I suggested earlier that the dispute between 
Russell and Wittgenstein over the existence of 
negative facts was due in part to the different 
conceptions each man had of what a negative fact 
might be. Since precisely what each man’s position 
was is unclear what follows is somewhat conjectural. 
Russell may well have taken negative facts to 
consist of objects standing in a relation like nega- 
tive exemplification. Wittgenstein on the other 
hand may have thought that a negative fact would 
contain a “negative element.” Both men held, 
roughly speaking, correspondence theories of truth. 
Both men believed that in some sense the only true 
sentences to which there “corresponded” facts were 
atomic sentences. Wittgenstein thought one of the 
crucial features of this relation of correspondence 
was that to each syntactically significant sign in a 
true atomic sentence there was correlated one and 
only one element or constituent of the atomic fact 
which grounded the truth of that sentence. It was, 
in part, in virtue of this one to one correlation that 
an atomic sentence “expressed” the fact which 
grounded its truth. l 

As is well known Wittgenstein also was deeply 
committed to the view that there were no facts but 
atomic facts. It seemed possible, to him, to maintain 
this view because he also believed in the theory 
of truth-functionality (i.e., that all significant 
complex arrangements of atomic sentences were 


truth functions of these sentences). That theory 
suggested to Wittgenstein that only truth-functional 
atoms need actually correspond to facts, while the 
truth values of truth-functional molecules were 
grounded via the atomic facts and the appropriate 
truth-tables. But Wittgenstein’s theory of truth and 
the view of negative facts which I have attributed 
to him do not fit together at all well. Negated 
atomic sentences are, on the first of these theories, 
molecules. Yet, since negative facts are taken to 
contain the “negative element” there corresponds 
to each syntactically significant sign in the negated 
atomic sentence one constituent of the negative 
fact. Thus we seem obliged to admit that there are 
molecular as well as atomic facts. It will not do to 
insist at this point that these negative facts are a 
new kind of atomic fact. For the notion of atomicity 
with respect to facts was explicated by Wittgenstein 
in terms of truth-functional relations among 
sentences, and negative sentences (those to which 
we now suppose there correspond negative facts) 
are truth-functionally non-atomic. What sense 
would there be, under these circumstances, to the 
suggestion that the fact to which a truth-functional 
molecule “corresponded” was atomic? Moreover, 
it would have been natural for Wittgenstein to 
adopt the “negative element” version of negative 
facts. His account of “correspondence” suggests 
that if there is, finally, a need for negative facts, 
then they will contain an element to correspond to 
the syntactically significant negation sign in the 
sentences whose truth they ground. 

Thus Wittgenstein may have rejected negative 


facts to avoid giving up his basic accounts of truth 


and meaning. The correspondence theory of truth 
which Wittgenstein held was also a part of his 
theory of meaning. Thus if he had felt constrained 
to reject the former he would have had to more or 
less drastically alter the latter. Russell, on the other 
hand, would have felt no such need if he had 
adopted the “negative exemplification” view of 
negative facts. For on this view it is possible 
consistently to regard negative facts as atomic. 
Hochberg suggests that this view makes negation, 
like ordinary exemplification, a matter of form. In 
a perspicuous language this similarity might be 
shown by rearranging the signs used to assert a 
positive atomic proposition when its negation was 
asserted. Thus, if “b is white” is transcribed as 
“Wo,” then “it is not the case that b is white” (or, 
perhaps, “b isn’t white”) might be transcribed as 


6 E.g., Gustav Bergmann, “Stenius on the Tractatus” in Logic and Reality (Wisconsin, 1964), p. 245; Gustav Bergmann, Realism 


(Wisconsin, 1967), pp. 9 and 11. 
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“SW.” Here the rearrangement of the syntactically 
significant signs in a (let us suppose) positive 
atomic sentence indicates a different, negative, 
arrangement of objects to form a negative fact. We 
have, in effect, two modes of copulation corres- 
ponding to two fundamental ways in which objects 
can be arranged. And there is no longer any mis- 
leading suggestion of the presence of a negative 
clement corresponding to the sign ‘~’. It is true, 
however, that we cannot any longer maintain both 
the truth-table account of negation and the truth- 
table explication of ontological atomicity. On the 
other hand, once we adopt a syntactical device like 
the one just mentioned there is little further reason 
to treat negation as an operation on (atomic) 
sentences. We may then adopt essentially the same 
correspondence view for negative atomic sentences 
as we subscribe to in the case of positive atomic 
sentences. This leaves the essentials of the theory of 
truth-functionality {i.e., that all complex arrange- 
ments of atomic sentences are truth-functions of 
them) unchanged. Whatever difficulties there are 
with that theory in its original form will, it might 
be added, have parallels in the new theory. 


IV 


It is worthwhile to note that the “negative 
exemplification” theory of negative facts may be 
elaborated upon in dealing with some of the other 
problems the Atomists faced. The doctrine of 
Types offers an example. 


Russell’s account of types fits remarkably well 


with this theory. Russell once wrote: 


The definition of a logical type is as follows: A and B 
are of the same logical type if, and only if, given any 
fact of which A is a constituent, there is a corresponding 
fact which has B as a constituent, which either results 
by substituting B far A, or is the negation of what so 
results. To take an illustration, Socrates and Aristotle 
are of the same type, because “Socrates was a 
philosopher” and “Aristotle was a philosopher” are 
both facts; Socrates and Caligula are of the same type, 
because “Socrates was a philosopher” and “Caligula 
was not a philosopher” are both facts. (Russell, (5), 
1959, P- 40.) 


This is a tangled passage which, when unraveled, 
serves to indicate the usefulness of the theory of 
negative exemplification in understanding the 
Atomists. Russell means to define the notion of 
“type” as it applies to all objects, not only words. 
In the definition he offers we are concerned with 
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objects and not words. Yet we are presented with 
the notion of a fact which involves a “negation.” 
Immediately Russell offers us illustrations of his 
definition which taken with this notion of a 
“negation” is easily misunderstood. We are told, 
in effect, that Socrates and Aristotle (the men) are 
of the same logical type since two sentences, identi- 
cal except for the occurrence of “Socrates” in the 
first where “‘Aristotle’’? occurs in the second, “are 
both facts.” One might think it acceptable to read 
the phrase “are both facts” as applying to the 
sentences, thus making logical type a largely 
linguistic matter. Indeed, Russell’s use of the 
sentences containing *‘Aristotle” and “Socrates” 
seem to require this. But it will not do. For we 
might then say that even Socrates and white (the 
color) are of the same logical type. Since, according 
to Russell, “all words are of the same logical type; 
a word is a Class of series of noises or shapes accord- 
ing as it is heard or read” (Russell, (5), 1959, p- 40), 
both “Socrates was a philosopher” and “white was 
not a philosopher” are facts. Where “Socrates” 
occurs in the first of these facts, “white” occurs in 
the second; the “negation,” after substitution, of 
the first. But Russell would deny that Socrates and 
white are of the same logical type. His use of 
sentences containing the names of type-similar (or 
type-dissimilar) objects is misleading. 

Let us, instead, apply the theory of negative 
facts. We then get something like the following: 


A and B are of the same logical type if, and only 
if, given any atomic fact, a (positive or negative), 
of which A is a constituent either there is a 
corresponding positive atomic fact, b, which is 
exactly like a, except that it contains B where a 
contains A, or there is a corresponding negative 
atomic fact, 51, containing exactly the same 
objects as a, except that 4! contains B where a 
contains A. 


Thus Socrates and Aristotle are of the same logical 
type since there is the (positive) fact that Aristotle 
was a philosopher corresponding to the fact that 
Socrates was a philosopher. Again, Socrates and 
Caligula are of the same logical type since to the 
positive fact that Socrates was a philosopher there 
corresponds the negative fact that Caligula was not 
a philosopher. Moreover this negative fact is just 
like its positive counterpart except that where the 
latter contains Socrates the former contains Cali- 
gula and where the latter involves the positive 
exemplification of being a philosopher by Socrates, 
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VI. THE TRIVIALITY OF THE DEBATE OVER 
“IS-OUGHT” AND THE DEFINITION OF “MORAL” 


PETER SINGER 


E central problem in moral philosophy is 


that commonly known as the ts-ought prob- 


lem.” So runs the opening sentence of the intro- 
duction to a recent volume of readings on this 
issue.t Taken as a statement about the preoccupa- 
tions of moral philosophers of the present century, 
we can accept this assertion. The problem of how 
statements of fact are related to moral judgments 
has dominated recent moral philosophy. Asso- 
ciated with this problem is another, which has also 
been given considerable attention—the question of 
how morality is to be defined. The two issues are 
linked, since some definitions of morality allow us 
to move from statements of fact to moral judg- 
ments, while others do not. In this article I shall 
take the two issues together, and try to show that 
they do not merit the amount of attention they 
have been given. I shall argue that the differences 
between the contending parties are terminological, 
and that there are various possible terminologies, 
none of which has, on balance, any great advan- 
tage over any other terminology. So instead of 
continuing to regard these issues as central, moral 
philosophers could, I believe, “agree to disagree’ 
about the “‘is-ought’” problem, and about the 
definition of morality, provided only that everyone 
was careful to stipulate how he was using the term 
“moral” and was aware of the implications and 
limitations of the definition he was using. Moral 
philosophers could then move on to consider more 
important issues. 

It has long been a commonplace in the debate 
about the definition of morality that moral terms 
are used in many different ways at different times 
and by different people. The search for a definition, 
therefore, is not a search for the one true definition 
which expresses all that anyone has ever meant by 
the term. On the contrary, the search has been for 
the best definition, the definition that will express 
the most important or the most useful of the various 
meanings that moral terms have in ordinary speech. 
We are, then, to some extent at liberty to choose 


our definition from among the various definitions 
which could be given some justification from 
ordinary usage. On what basis should we make this 
choice? Provided a definition is not too much at 
odds with ordinary usage, so that it is still a defini- 
tion of morality, and not of some newly invented 
concept, it seems to be generally agreed that the 
consequences for practical discourse of a particular 
definition are crucial. The kind of criticisms that 
are made of particular definitions bear this out. 
The emotivists, for example, were criticized for 
making morality a matter of personal whim, in 
which reason has no part to play, while they 
accused their opponents of restricting the possibili- 
ties of moral discourse by inserting their own 
values into the definition of morality. The real 
basis for choosing or rejecting a definition was, and 
is: how would that definition affect practical 
disputes? Will it allow sufficient scope, so that all 
dissenting opinions can be subject to discussion, 
without being ruled out from the start? Will it 
allow a sufficient role to reason, so that agreed 
principles of conduct can emerge, provided only 
that men are rational? The proponents of different 
definitions, some of which allow the move from 
“is” to “ought,” and some of which do not, 
assume that it does make a difference which 
definition of morality is accepted. This assumption 
needs to be examined. 

I shall begin by considering two possible views 
on the meaning of the moral “ought,” and its 
relation to matters of fact. These two positions are 
at opposite ends of the spectrum of positions which 
can be taken on this issue. 

The first position has often been called “sub- 
jectivism” but this is a misleading term and, 
extravagant as it may seem to invent yet another 
label, I shall call it “‘form-and-content neutralism,” 
or, for brevity, just “‘neutralism,” because the chief 
characteristic of this position is its complete 
neutrality about both the form and the content of 
moral principles. According to this position, there 
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are no limits on the kind of principle which can be 
held as a moral principle. A moral principle can 
have any content whatsoever—that is, it is not 
restricted to a certain kind of subject matter, like 
suffering and happiness, or the satisfaction of 
wants, needs, or interests. “Clasp your hands three 
times every hour” might seem to have no connec- 
tion with anything we value; nevertheless it could, 
on the neutralist view, be a moral principle. There 
are also no restrictions on the form a moral prin- 
ciple can take, so long as it is intelligible, not 
self-contradictory, and so on. By this I mean that 
to count as a moral principle, a principle does not 
have to satisfy any of the formal requirements that 
have sometimes been proposed, such as being able 
to be willed as a universal law, being acceptable to 
an impartial observer, being able to be formulated 
without the use of proper names, personal pro- 
nouns, or other singular terms. For example, the 
principle of pure egoism: “Everyone ought to do 
what is in my interest” fails the test of universaliza- 
bility as propounded by R. M. Hare because it 
contains the singular term “my.” According to the 
neutralist, however, this does not preclude it from 
being held as a moral principle. 

Of course, there must be some way in which even 
the neutralist distinguishes a man’s moral prin- 
ciples from other principles which he may hold. 
For the neutralist, a man’s moral principles are the 
principles, whatever they may be, which that man 
takes to be overriding. This is made true be 
definition. In support of the definition, thy 
neutralist can refer to usages like “They gave up 
everything for Art; Art was their morality” or: 
“His morality was just egoism, for he cared about 
nothing but himself.” 

The neutralist view, then, is that whether a 
principle is a moral principle for a particular 
person is determined solely by whether that person 
allows the principle to override any other prin- 
ciples which he may hold. Any principle at all is 
capable of being a moral principle for a person, 
if that person should take it as overriding.? 

The strength of this account of morality is that it 
provides a very close logical connection between 
the moral principles a man holds and the way he 
acts. It is often said that we can tell what a man’s 
moral principles are by observing how he acts. 
Certainly we feel uneasy in saying of a man who 
owns three cars that his moral principles dictate 
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that every rich man should give whatever he can to 
the poor. The neutralist is able to explain why, ifa 
man acts on the basis of a coherent set of principles 
at all, he will act in accordance with his moral 
principles. Ifa man recognizes that a certain action 
is prescribed by his overriding principles, he surely 
will do that action, if he can. There are, of course, 
instances in which a man does not do what is in 
accord with his own overriding principles, but in 
these cases we look for some explanation, such as 
succumbing to temptation, kleptomania, addiction, 
or whatever the case may be. This is the sort of 
explanation that we look for when a man does not 
act rationally, and it is clear that behavior that has 
to be explained in this way does not count against 
saying that the man who acts against his overriding 
principles has all the reason that he could possibly 
have for doing the opposite. 

The significance of the sort of tie between moral 
principles and action which the neutralist account 
provides can be seen in a situation of the following 
sort: Jack is trying to persuade Bill to do something 
which he, Jack, thinks would be a morally good 
thing to do—say, give money to famine relief. If 
jack can convince Bill that giving the money is in 
accordance with Bill’s own moral principles, then, 
so long as Bill continues to act on his own over- 
riding principles, that is, so long as he continues to 
make rational decisions about what to do, and 
carries out these decisions, he will give money to 
famine relief. There is no step between accepting 
the view that an action is in accord with his moral 
principles and the decision to do that action. 

On the other hand, the neutralist position has a 
less welcome consequence, which can also be 
illustrated by the above example. Whatever facts 
Jack mentions in his attempt to convince Bill that 
giving to famine relief is demanded by Bill’s own 
moral principles, Bill can always retort that no 
moral conclusions follow from these facts. Jack 
might, for instance, refer to the immense amount of 
suffering that will be relieved by a substantial 
donation, and compare this with the relatively 
trivial difference in pleasure that Bill will get if he 
uses the money to buy a Mercedes rather than a 
Morris. Bill could reply that according to his moral 
principles, suffering matters only when experienced 
by himself, his family, or friends. Jack would have 
no effective counter to this reply—he could not 
argue, for example, that Bill would not be prepared 


2 I have described a possible position, and it is not necessarily the precise position of any particular moral philosopher. The 
fullest recent statement of a position which is neutralist in all important respects is to be found in D. H. Monro’s Empiricism and 
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to accept his own moral principles if he were one 
of the victims of a famine. Bill could reject this 
argument as simply irrelevant, since there is no 
reason why a moral principle should conform to 
such a requirement. This the neutralist must 
accept. So the only role which reason has to play 
in the choice of moral principles is that role which 
it has in all areas of life, associated with correct 
beliefs about what is the case, what ends are 
attainable, the best means to them, and so on. 
When any principle at all can be a moral principle, 
there can be no special kind of reasoning applicable 
to moral principles. 

At the other end of the meta-ethical spectrum 
there is the kind of position which R. M. Hare has 
termed ‘‘descriptivism.” It is often called “natural- 
ism,” but since the intuitionist account of morality 
cannot really be called naturalist, but may, for our 
purposes, be grouped together with naturalist 
theories, I shall use Hare’s term. Descriptivism is 
the direct opposite of neutralism in that for a 
principle to be a moral principle, as the descrip- 
tivist defines the term, it must satisfy criteria of 
both form and content. Thus, to give just one 
example of the many possible forms of descripti- 
vism, it might be said that moral judgments are 
logically tied to suffering and happiness, impartially 
assessed. In other words, a judgment is not a moral 
judgment unless it is somehow connected to 
suffering and happiness, and a judgment is also not 
a moral judgment unless it is an impartial judg- 
ment, in the sense that it does not arbitrarily place 
more importance on the suffering and happiness of 
a particular person or group of persons than on the 
suffering and happiness of any others. 

The strength of the descriptivist view is that once 
the definition of morality is accepted, watertight 
reasoning from statements of fact to moral con- 
clusions is possible. This means that (to continue 
with the example used earlier) from the fact that 
Bill’s money will reduce suffering and increase 
happiness to a greater extent if given to famine 
relicf than if spent on a Mercedes, Jack can argue 
that Bill ought, morally, to give the money to 
famine relief rather than buy the more expensive 
car. If the descriptivist is right in tying morality to 
suffering and happiness, impartially assessed, Bill 
has no way of resisting this argument, for the 
conclusion follows deductively from the definition 
of morality and the facts of the case. Of course, 
most descriptivist views are not as straightforward 
as the example I have given, and so the argument 
may be more complicated. Nevertheless, to the 
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extent that the descriptivist gives definite form and 
content to his definition of morality, he is-able to 
show that reason has a prominent role in moral 
argument, and that moral arguments are objective. 

Unfortunately the significance of this conclusion 
is reduced by the fact that descriptivism, strong 
where neutralism is weak, is also weak where 
neutralism is strong. To show that an action is 
required by a moral principle does not, if the 
descriptivist view is accepted, have the conse- 
quences it would have if moral principles were 
necessarily overriding. We are not, on the descrip- 
tivist view, free to form our own opinion about 
what is and what is not a moral principle; but we 
are free to refuse to concern ourselves about moral 
principles. Bill has to grant that if morality is tied 
to suffering and happiness, it follows that he is 
morally obliged to give to famine relief, but he may 
say that if that is what morality is about, he is not 
interested in acting according to moral principles. 
The descriptivist cannot tie morality to action, as 
the neutralist did, because he has tied it to form 
and content. So morality may become irrelevant to 
the practical problem of what to do. 

We have, then, two quite opposed views about 
the meaning of moral judgments and their rela- 
tions to statements of fact. These two views differ 
as much as any of the contending views that have 
been put forward in the “‘is-ought” controversy. 
Yet on the issue of how statements of fact are 
connected with reasons for acting in general (and 
not just moral reasons for acting) neutralism and 
descriptivism do not differ at all. To go from the 
statement of fact: ‘Giving money to famine relief 
will reduce suffering and increase happiness to a 
greater extent than spending the money on a more 
expensive car” to the practical conclusion of giving 
the money away is neither easier nor more difficult 
if we adopt one position rather than the other. The 
arguments which we might use are, in fact, sub- 
stantially the same in either case, although the way 
we express them may differ. Thus if a person 
accepts, on the basis of an argument from a des- 
criptivist definition of morality, that morally he 
ought to give to famine relief, but asks what reason 
there is for taking any notice of morality, we may 
answer by appealing to the feelings of sympathy 
and benevolence which, in common with most of 
mankind, he probably has to some extent. We may 
talk of the fulfillment and real happiness that can 
come through knowing that one has done what one 
can to make the world a little better, and contrast 
this with the disappointments and ultimate sense 
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of futility which are likely to come from a self- 
centered existence devoted to nothing but selfish 
concerns. We might mention the value of friendship 
between open people who respect each other, a kind 
of friendship impossible for the narrowly egoistical 
man or woman. These are just some of the con- 
siderations we might mention, and they may or 
may not be valid reasons for leading a life which 
the descriptivist would say was morally good. 
Whether these are valid reasons is not my concern 
here; it might depend on the person to whom they 
are addressed. My point is that the neutralist could 
use exactly the same reasons in an attempt to 
persuade the man whose overriding, that is, moral, 
principles take no account of the happiness or 
suffering of people other than himself, his family, 
and friends, to widen his area of concern, and so, 
perhaps, to adopt principles which wee involve 
giving to famine relief. 

I hope it is now clear that the issue that really 
matters, that is of practical significance, is how 
statements of fact are connected with reasons for 
acting, and not how statements of fact are con- 
nected with moral judgments. The latter question 
is encompassed by the former. To hold, as the 
neutralist does, that action follows from moral 
judgments but moral judgments do not follow 
from facts, is to place morality close to the “action” 
side of the “‘fact-action” or “reason-action” gap, 
while to hold, as the descriptivist does, that moral 
judgments follow from facts but action does not 
follow from moral judgments, is to place morality 
on the opposite side. The dispute between the 
neutralist and the descriptivist, therefore, is a 
dispute about where, within a limited framework, 
morality shall be placed. Since nothing of any 
practical significance hangs on the placing of this 
term within this framework—the prospects for 
going from facts to action are the same in either 
case—the dispute is merely terminological. 

I said earlier that neutralism and descriptivism 
are at opposite ends of the spectrum of positions 
which can be taken over the “is-ought” issue. If 
this is true, it would mean that other positions 
differ from each other, and from the two extreme 
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positions, even less than the two just discussed, so 
that if the difference between neutralism and 
descriptivism is of no real importance, the differ- 
ences between any other positions will be no more 
significant. Yet it might be thought that a middle 
position between neutralism and descriptivism 
could combine the strengths and avoid the weak- 
nesses of the extreme positions—that is, that it 
could preserve the tie between action and morality 
as well as the tie between fact and morality. If this 
could be done, such a position would differ 
significantly from both neutralism and descrip- 
tivism, for it would eliminate the gap between facts 
and action. 

The difficulty which must be faced by any 
attempt to combine the advantages of neutralism 
and descriptivism without their disadvantages 
should be obvious from what has already been said. 
If we insist that the principles a person acts upon 
are, by definition, his moral principles, we must 
recognize that people can act on all sorts of 
principles without committing any logical error. ` 
How can we claim a necessary connection between 
a person’s moral principles and the way he acts, 
while simultaneously denying that some conceiv- 
able principles of action can be moral principles? 

Let us consider one way in which it might be 
thought possible to deny the status “moral prin- 
ciple” to at least some principles of action, while 
preserving the tie between the way a person acts 
and what we regard as his moral principles. It 
might be thought that one can maintain that moral 
principles are, by definition, prescriptive, so that 
to assent to a moral principle is to commit oneself 
to acting upon it when it is appropriate to do so, 
and at the same time maintain that, while a moral 
principle can have any content whatsoever, it must 
satisfy the formal requirement of universalizability.® 
Does this position overcome the difficulty I 
mentioned? 

First, what advantage does such a position have 
over ordinary neutralism? It will be remembered 
that the position I have been referring to as 
neutralism was neutral as to both the form and the 
content a moral principle could have. The position 


s D. H. Monro does in fact use reasons of this sort in showing that his neutralist account of morality leaves a place for 


argument. (Op. cit., pp. 231-233.) 


$ This point is not entirely new. The existence of the gap between reason and action was the basis of Hume’s arguments that 
moral judgments are not derived from reason. For Hume thought that moral judgments must be connected with action, while 
reason alone cannot lead to action. Had someone suggested that “moral judgment” be defined in a way not necessarily connected 
with action, Hume would no doubt have been prepared to grant that, so defined, moral judgments could be derived from 
reason. See A Treatise of Human Nature, Bk. III, Pt. I, $1; and An Enquiry Concerning the Principles of Morals, Appendix I. 

5 This position has been advocated by R. M. Hare in The Language of Morais (Oxford, 1952) and Freedom and Reason (Oxford, 
1963). See also P. H. Nowell-Smith, Ethics (Baltimore, 1954), pp. 307-309. 
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we are now considering is neutral as to content, but 
not as to form. This means that there are some 
principles on which people might act which are not 
moral principles. This restriction on the form a 
moral principle can take makes it possible to 
develop a more effective form of moral argument 
than was possible with form-and-content neutral- 
ism. To illustrate, using the same example as 
before: Jack can ask Bill how he would feel about 
other people indulging in luxuries while he starved 
to death. So long as Bill continues to claim that he 
acts on moral principles, he cannot deny the 
relevance of this question, for if he cannot prescribe 
universally that people who feel inclined to spend 
their money on luxuries should do so, even when 
others (including, perhaps, Bill himself) are starv- 
ing, then he cannot defend his purchase of the 
Mercedes on moral grounds. This argument is not 
quite as watertight as the direct argument from a 
descriptivist definition of “moral,” for it is at least 
logically possible that Bill will reply that, according 
to his moral principles, suffering, whether his own 
or anyone else’s, is not very important. He might 
say that the ideal of “standing on one’s own two 
feet,” and not being dependent on anyone else, is 
more important than suffering, or there may be 
some other ideal for which he would be prepared 
to suffer, and thinks others should, if necessary, 
suffer for too. Nevertheless, as a matter of fact, few 
people are prepared to starve to death for an ideal, 
and so the universalization argument does provide 
a means of linking moral conclusions with state- 
ments about suffering, happiness, and other 
matters which may, with some reservations, be 
termed “factual.” 

The composite position, then, does allow a more 
powerful form of moral argument than is possible 
for the neutralist. Does it avoid the disadvantage of 
descriptivism? It would seem that it does, for by 
defining moral principles so that they are neces- 
sarily prescriptive, it seems to make it logically 
impossible for anyone to say that, while he can see 
that from the moral point of view he ought to do a 
- particular act, he is not interested in acting accord- 
ing to moral principles. So this position appears to 
have advantages over both the positions we con- 
sidered earlier. 

Unfortunately, this impression is not sustained 
on closer examination. To see this, we only have to 
ask what a defender of the composite position 
would say about a person whose overriding 
principle of action is non-universalizable—for 
instance, a person who acts on the principle of pure 


egoism, mentioned earlier. The only thing that can 
be said about such a person, consistent with the 
composite position, is that he does not hold any 
moral principles at all, for there are no universal- 
izable principles which he holds prescriptively. The 
restriction on the form a moral principle can take 
is incompatible with the view that whatever 
principles of conduct a person espouses are his 
moral principles. So, on this account of morality, 
it is possible to “opt out? of acting on moral 
principles, and thus there is still a gap between 
action and morality. Certainly, to opt out of 
morality defined in this way is not quite the same 
as opting out of morality as defined by a descrip- 
tivist. To opt out of morality as defined by a typical 
descriptivist one would have to deny that one is 
concerned, say, about suffering and happiness, 
impartially assessed. To opt out of universal pre- 
scriptive morality, one would have to deny that one 
is concerned to act on judgments which one is 
prepared to universalize. Still, it is possible to do 
this, and there are no doubt many people whose 
overriding principles are selfish ones, which they 
would not be prepared to universalize. If we were 
to try to persuade these people to act only on 
judgments which they are prepared to universalize, 
we should have to use arguments the same as or 
similar to those already mentioned, which the des- 
criptivist could use in attempting to persuade — 
people to act on moral principles -as he defines 
them, and which the neutralist could use to get an 
egoist to take the interests of others into account. 
Does the middle position have any advantage 
over descriptivism, then? It may be—depending, I 
think, on just what account is given of the notion 
of universalizability—that there are some people 
who are prepared to act on universalizable judg- 
ments, but not on judgments which are tied to 
suffering and happiness, or whatever other content 
the descriptivist gives to his definition of morality. 
For these people, on the middle position, but not 
on the descriptivist position, there still is a logical 
tie between action and morality. But is this really 
a gain? It is doubtful if it is. For it is precisely 
these people—people who are prepared to univer- 
salize their judgments but do not concern them- 
selves with the suffering or happiness of others— 
who will hold ideals which allow them to remain 
unmoved by the “how would you like it if you 
were in that position?” argument. To see this 
requires only a little reflection. The person who, 
because he holds the ideal of “‘standing on one’s 
own two feet” is able to resist the universalization 
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argument and buy his Mercedes while others 
starve, is just the sort of person who would not be 
prepared to act on moral principles, if “moral” 
were defined in terms of suffering and happiness, 
but would be prepared to act on moral principles, 
defined so that they must be universalizable but 
can have any content. A person who does not hold 
ideals which he considers more important than 
suffering and happiness, and is prepared to act only 
on universalizable principles, could be moved by 
the universalization argument, but would also, 
presumably, be prepared to act on moral principles 
defined as a descriptivist might define them, in 
terms of suffering and happiness. 

So the middle position does not seem to have any 
advantage over the other two positions. The only 
advantage it seemed to have over descriptivism was 
that there are some people for whom it can show 
a logical tie between action and morality, while 
descriptivism cannot, but it turns out to be just 
these people for whom the middle position cannot 
provide a tie between reason, or fact, and morality. 
Nor does the middle position have any real 
advantage over neutralism, for, as we have seen, to 
get an egoist to act according to moral, that is, 
universalizable, principles, an advocate of the 
middle position would have to use the same 
arguments that a neutralist can use to get an 
egoist to take into account considerations other 
than his own interests. 

I have not, of course, considered every possible 
account of the meaning of moral concepts, nor 
every way of either overcoming or preserving the 
“is-ought” gap. Nevertheless, I think that the three 
positions J have examined are illustrative of the 
kinds of account that can be offered and have been 
offered in recent years. I have tried to show, by 
examining these positions, that there are limits to 
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what any account of morality can do. No definition 
of morality can bridge the gap between facts and 
action. Nor docs any one definition of morality 
have any important overall advantages as against 
the other plausible definitions that have been sug- 
gested. It follows that the disputes over the defini- 
tion of morality and over the “‘is-ought’”? problem 
are disputes over words which raise no really 
significant issucs. 

In conclusion, I should perhaps add that I am 
not denying that lack of clarity about the meaning 
of words is an important source of error, both in 
philosophy and in practical argument. Confusion 
is likely to occur unless both parties to a discussion 
are sure about what the use of a word implies. It is 
not difficult to see how, if one did not make the 
way in which one was using the term “moral” 
clear, errors could happen. It might be thought 
that one could argue that moral principles must be 
concerned with suffering and happiness, impartially 
considered, and then maintain that if a person is to 
act on a coherent set of principles at all, he must 
act on moral principles, since moral principles are 
necessarily overriding. This would be a particularly 
obvious slide from the descriptivist to the neutralist 
definition of morality, but such moves can be 
better disguised. It is therefore necessary, before 
embarking on a discussion of morality, to make 
quite clear in what sense one is using terms like 
“moral judgment,” and what follows and what 
does not follow from such a use of the term. This is 
an essential preliminary; but it is only a prelimi- 
nary. My complaint is that what should be regarded 
as something to be got out of the way in the 
introduction to a work of moral philosophy has 
become the subject-matter of almost the whole of 
moral philosophy in the English-speaking world. 
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VII. BEING PRUDENT AND ACTING PRUDENTLY 


WILLIAM E. DAVIE 


N recent years it has become almost de rigeur to 
think of prudence as being at best a narrow, 
selfish business and at worst something which can 
make a man morally blameworthy. Kant seems to 
be the philosopher primarily responsible for the 
growth of this view of being prudent, of acting in a 
prudent way. In his famous Foundations of the 
Metaphysics of Morals, Kant urges us to think that 
specifically moral concern must be divorced from 
any concern for happiness. Since prudence is con- 
nected with happiness in Kant’s way of thinking, 
and since our concern to be happy is not a moral 
concern, it emerges that prudence is a morally- 
neutral quality of character and conduct. Being 
prudent and happy, or trying to be, is one thing; 
doing what is morally required, or trying to do it, 
is an altogether different matter. To be prudent 
and happy is a good thing, of course, but in Kant’s 
view a man’s moral status has to come first. A man 
should try to deserve to be happy—that is what 
matters morally—-and if he can achieve happiness 
within the moral sphere, well and good. Problems 
arise when a man places too high a premium on 
happiness, as Kant and others seem to think a 
prudent man is apt to do. Such a man will probably 
neglect his duty and become a moral failure. Thus, 
In many actual or imaginable cases, Kant thinks we 
will find our urge to act prudently opposed to the 
rigorous demands of morally required action. There 
will be cases in which a man chooses to be prudent 
rather than honest, or fair, or generous. Such cases, 
usually described very sketchily, are a common- 
place in the present-day philosophical literature. 
The aim in the present paper is to draw attention 
to one great difficulty involved in trying to fill out 
the hinted~at cases of (say) prudent but dishonest 
men. The difficulty is, we do not actually use those 
words “‘prudent” and “imprudent” in the way 
envisioned by philosophers who are a party to the 
Kantian tradition in ethics. In fact, as we shall see, 
“prudent” and “imprudent” are not morally- 
neutral terms of appraisal at all.1 Philosophers who 
proceed as though they were morally-neutral terms 


seriously misrepresent our understanding of what 
“being a prudent man” and “acting in a prudent 
manner” involves. To exhibit that philosophical 
misrepresentation for what it is, we need only begin 
a detailed examination of particular, cases. First, 
let us consider a case of prudent and imprudent 
action. : 

Suppose Smith borrows a thousand dollars from 
his close friend, Jones. Since the two men are old 
friends, Jones doesn’t require Smith to sign a note 
for the money. Nobody knows about the loan but 
the two of them. 

Now suppose Jones falls ill with a severe case of 
smallpox, a disease likely to prove fatal to a man of 
his age and in his anemic condition. Jones therefore 
asks his friend Smith to return the thousand dollars 
as soon as he can, so that the doctor and mortician 
can be paid without placing a burden on the 
surviving members of the family. It occurs to 
Smith, however, that he could easily get away with 
never paying the debt. His friend is about to die 
and there is no promissory note, so why not just 
sit tight and gain all that money? Wouldn’t that be 
the prudent thing to do?—It is not prudent for 
Smith to avoid paying his debt in the hope that his 
friend will die; it is ... despicable. There is no 
better word for it. Only a villain would ever think 
of doing such a thing to a man who had trusted him 
so openly, to a friend. And it is nearly as monstrous 
to speak of such an action, once it is done, as being 
prudent. 

This case enables us to begin to see what happens 
when the terms “prudent” and “imprudent” are 
used to describe an action which is (conspicuously) 
morally wrong. Various things can happen, of 
course. But the important thing to notice is that we 
do not follow Kantian philosophers in saying that 
the action would be prudent but that it would also 
be dishonest, dishonorable, despicable, or whatever 
(fill in with your own favorite example of a moral 
evil). Now, a villain may characterize his action, 
e.g., of cheating his friend, as being the prudent 
thing to do. But we do not always take such a 


1 But they aren’t—necessarily—terms of moral appraisal either. 
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remark at its face value. We conclude, not that 
prudence is a rather dangerous guide to action, but 
that the man who is talking is some sort of monster. 
We do not conclude that he is just a very prudent 
man, but that he is a self-centered, unfeeling per- 
son, a person who is devoid of moral understanding 
and who is therefore unable to know what is 
properly termed “prudent”? and what is not. He 
doesn’t understand the all-important limitations 
which govern our thinking about human actions. 

Next we need to ask whether similar limitations 
are associated with the terms ‘‘prudent” and 
“imprudent” as they are applied to persons. To 
show that “being prudent” is not compatible with 
various categories of moral condemnation, let us 
now describe several people, each of whom is in one 
way or another not a morally admirable person. 
We will try to make it clear in each case what kind 
of moral assessment we are thinking of; we will 
argue that none of these people are prudent or 
imprudent, even though it might be thought that 
they act prudently or imprudently sometimes or 
often. 

First let us consider two men who lack moral 
concern, Scott and Wallace. These two men differ 
vastly in temperament or personality, so they give 
us a useful comparison. We can begin with Scott. 

Scott is a great charmer. He is always easy to 
talk with, always interested in doing something. He 
has a bright, friendly, almost puppy-like quality 
about him—a bit mischievous, fun-loving, not at 
all malicious or secretive. Scott always exudes self- 
confidence. There is never a sign of nervousness or 
insecurity in him. If you were to meet him, you 
would immediately sense that he has a high grade 
intelligence. Despite his obvious intelligence, how- 
ever, Scott dropped out of high school after his 
second year and never went back. 

You wouldn’t have to know Scott for long in 
order to discover that he is a glib actor. He is able 
to sound so sincere that it is hard to believe at first 
that he would intentionally tell you a lie, But in 
fact he lies often, easily, and earnestly. 

Scott is extremely showy when he is in public. He 
will, for example, feign fierce anger whenever he 
has an opportunity. But in truth Scott’s feelings, 
whether of anger or affection, always turn out to be 
rather shallow and fleeting. His anger never lasts 
for long, neither do his feelings of love or affection. 
One time at a Christmas party Scott said frightful 
things about his wife—in public—not ten minutes 
after he had displayed the greatest affection for her. 
He likes to be the center of attention. 


The really remarkable thing about Scott is his 
propensity for getting into trouble. He finds trouble 
wherever he goes, with family, neighbors, police, 
“friends.” Scott drinks to excess and when drunk, 
or pretending to be, he is liable to do almost 
anything. He has no compunctions about fights, 
theft, vandalism, obscenity, and so forth. Later he 
will plead that he is deeply sorry for all the trouble 
he has caused, that he is certainly going to turn 
over a new leaf. Naturally, people believe him. 

Here is a characteristic instance of Scott’s lack of 
concern for anything but his own present impulse. 
Scott one time abandoned his young pregnant wife 
in a stranded car late at night. He hitchhiked into 
town “‘to get some help” and spent the rest of the 
night in a tavern, drinking beer and playing darts. 
As for the wife? Somebody heard Scott say, “Don’t 
worry about her. Pregnant women can always take 
care of themselves. She’s no weakling.” It has to be 
admitted, in short, that Scott is an utter-ly irrespon- 
sible and unconcerned person. You can’t really 
trust him with anything; you can’t feel sure that 
he will keep a solemn promise; you can’t believe 
him no matter how much he swears that he is 
telling the truth. Scott doesn’t care much about 
promises or solemn oaths. 

Now imagine Scott’s mother pleading with the 
high school superintendent, trying to get her son 
readmitted after being expelled for throwing fire- 
crackers at the history. teacher during class. 
Suppose she argues, “I realize that my son has been 
rather imprudent. Like his father, he doesn’t 
always stop to think before he follows an impulse. 
But he is a good boy at heart and he is intelligent, 
so he ought to be in school.” What Mrs. Scott says 
about her son isn’t nonsense, that is, we certainly 
do understand her. She is, quite naturally, trying 
to put her son’s misconduct in a better light. It is 
true, too, that her son is not in the least malicious 
or in any way an evil person. But despite these 
facts, if the woman really doesn’t know her’son any 
better than to think him just an imprudent person 
——well, it is a pathetic instance of a mother’s blind- 
ness to the defects of her own offspring. The 
important thing about Scott, as any halfway 
perspicacious observer would tell you, is just that 
he doesn’t much care about other people. He lacks 
any spark of our normal moral concern, our normal 
restraints and inhibitions. With the facts about his 
character before us, we may see fit to term him 
“impulsive,” “aggressive,” “irresponsible,” 
“thoughtless,” and so on. We may think it odd that 
such an intelligent person should continually 
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behave in such a foolish and impulsive manner. But 
we will never term him imprudent. To do so would 
betray a hopelessly sanguine temperament coupled 
with weak judgment. For while we can imagine 
circumstances in which we should say that a man 
is “prudent, but also somewhat impulsive,” or 
“aggressive, but always prudent as well,” there is a 
kind of incoherence in supposing that somebody 
might be “irresponsible, but prudent” or “thought- 
less, but prudent.” When we think a man is 
“prudent but somewhat impulsive” the presence of 
the word “but”? (not “‘and”’) signals a need to 
qualify the statement that the person is prudent. 
When we think “aggressive but prudent” the word 
“but? serves to introduce a rather surprising 
quality for an aggressive person to have. The 
terms “irresponsible” and “thoughtless” are in 
different ways moral assessments, unfavorable ones, 
and so they do not fit together with the favorable 
overall assessment “prudent.” 

Let us now imagine a man, Wallace, who is 
rather like Scott in some ways, but unlike him in 
that Wallace is not at all a petty troublemaker. 
Wallace is not so conspicuously irresponsible as 
Scott, but he nonetheless lacks any abiding moral 
concern. He doesn’t really care, given that all else 
is equal, whether the moral proprieties are observed 
or not. Let us imagine Wallace to. be, unlike Scott, 
very successful in life. He watches out for his own 
welfare in a thousand familiar ways, both large and 
small. He is in fact glib, unconcerned, self-centered ; 
he is also aggressive and cunning, and has managed 
to worm his way into a position of power and 
prestige. He has no compunction about lying and 
cheating, provided only that he can get away with 
it. He is clever enough to cover up his tracks when 
he tells a lie or cheats somebody. He never feels 
the slightest shame or guilt about his behavior, 
although like Scott he might pretend that he 
does. 

Given that you know Wallace to be the kind of 
man described here, would you be willing to term 
him a prudent man? Wouldn’t you sooner describe 
him as shrewd, crafty, self-centered, or successful ? 
It may be true that Wallace often acts in the way 
that one might recommend as prudent in the cir- 
cumstances, e.g., he is always careful to renew his 
insurance policies ahead of time. But it doesn’t 
follow from this that he is a prudent man! If a man 
cannot be trusted when one’s back is turned, we do 
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not think him prudent, no matter how clever and 
successful he may be.? | 

We might describe Scott and Wallace as being. 
men who are morally blind, or at least morally 
indifferent. These men do not perceive moral 
rights and duties—or, if they do, they couldn’t care 
less about them. But now let us consider a man 
who is positively malevolent. This man, let us 
imagine, is not just blind to moral requirements, not 
merely irresporisible or indifferent. He positively 
delights in causing pain and injury, especially when 
his victim is a defenseless child or some other 
helpless creature. He took a job as a policeman so 
that he could legally beat people with a club. He 
likes to catch dogs and torture them to death in his 
basement. He has a large collection of medieval 
torture devices there which he uses upon the dogs. 
In his daydreams he uses them on people. He once 
wrote in his diary that he would just as soon kill a 
man as a bug—no, sooner, because men are more 
noisy and offensive than bugs. 

You will wonder why this man hasn’t been 
locked away by now. It is because he knows the 
danger to himself. He is clever enough to mask his 
true character from the world’s view. As far as 
anybody can tell, he is just a slightly overzealous 
policeman and a man without friends. What we 
have here, of course, is one of Kants “merely 
prudent” men. He is a man who is careful to 
watch out for his own interests, but who has no 
concern for anyone else. He is a man seeking his 
own happiness only. But surely we would never 
actually think of such a man as being prudent! 

In the greater instances of morally-defective 
character, it appears that we do not speak of 
prudence and imprudence. A man will not be said 
to be prudent but dishonest, prudent but male- 
volent, prudent but a murderer. Now let us 
consider one of the lesser instances of morally- 
defective character. We sometimes speak of a man 
as being “small,” where this is clearly a remark 
about his character and not about his physical 
stature. Is such a remark a bad reflection upon the 
man’s stature as a moral agent? Not necessarily, 
perhaps, but surely it can be in some circum- 
stances. Consider the following case. We have a 
father who fully intends to take his young daughter 
sailing on the weekend. The little girl understand- 
ably wants to know for sure that he will do so. It 
will be her first time out as a crew member in the 


2 Aristotle and Aquinas were both concerned to emphasize the difference between being a prudent man, and just acting in the 
way a prudent man would act in similar circumstances. See the Nichomachean Ethics, Book VI, and Summa Theologica, Part I of 


the second part, A. 58, Art. 5. 
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sailboat. Now, suppose her father refuses to give her 
the promise she is so eager to have. Instead, he will 
only say, ““We shall just have to see when Saturday 
comes.” It is surely petty of him to keep the little 
girl anxious when he could just as well promise her 
the adventure she wants. The situation calls for 
that promise. He is being small about it. 

We can imagine that this small man might 
attempt to justify himselfin the following way: “It’s 
only prudent never to make a promise unless you 
know you can keep it. In a case like this, something 
can always come up. It may rain, I may fall ill, the 
car may refuse to start on Saturday morning. I 
won’t make a promise unless I have to.” Would we 
say, then, that his action—refusing to commit 
himself to his daughter by promising—was a 
prudent action? No. It is really quite silly to offer 
that as an excuse for withholding the promise in 
these circumstances. It is true that-a prudent man 
will try not to make promises which he won’t be 
able to keep. Very often a man’s concern to avoid 
making an unkeepable promise is an admirable 
concern. But in the present circumstances the 
concern is not admirable, it is entirely misguided 
(for surely the daughter would understand that the 
sailing trip would be off if gale winds were blowing 
on Saturday). The father’s refusal to promise is not 
prudent, it is petty and small-minded. Do we think 
this father is a prudent man? We don’t have 
eough to go on. But if his refusing to make a 
promise in order to make his small daughter happy 
is the kind of thing he characteristically would do— 
if his actions often put a blemish on the happiness 
of the other members of the family—then surely 
we would think him a petty man, not a prudent 
one.” 

In this paper we have considered several 
examples in which we would want to withhold the 
epithets “prudent” and “imprudent.” In the case 
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of Scott, for instance, we are not inclined to apply 
these epithets. We wouldn’t think of Scott or his 
actions as being prudent (or imprudent). But why 
not? What is missing in his case? It is obvious that 
there 7s something missing, and it has to do with 
the kind of person Scott is.t He is a person who 
clearly does not share our ordinary moral concerns. 

He is not responsible. He lacks any deep commit- 
ment to other people. Indeed, it is as though he 
were blind to an important dimension of human 
awareness—the awareness people normally have of 
the moral context in which we live. This queer 
defect in Scott (one wants to say, his lack of a 
moral sense) makes us not want to talk of prudence 
and imprudence in his case. It appears, then, that 
there may be some connection between prudence 
and morality. 

It doesn’t follow from what we are saying that 
“prudent” actions are morally desirable, or that 
“prudent” persons are morally virtuous persons. 
Yet it won’t do to think that the terms “prudent” 
and “imprudent” are devoid of moral significance 
either. When we apply them, we are not always or 
not often making a moral appraisal or judgment. 
But their application does nonetheless have moral 
consequences, since it is only in a moral setting that 
we apply them. It is in that sort of setting that the 
terms take on their full meaning. There is a broad 
base of human interests and concerns which a 
person like Scott simply does not share. And our 
so-called “evaluative”? discourse—moral and other- 
wise—rests upon our understanding of those 
interests and concerns. We do have a serious con- 
cern to preserve the welfare of family and friends; 
we want to maintain and hopefully improve our 
way of life; we want people to achieve some 
measure of happiness for themselves. The conduct 
we think of as being prudent is connected with all 
of these concerns. 
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3 In certain circumstances we might see fit to point out that this man, who is a petty, small person, is nonetheless scrupulously 
honest and utterly dependable. You don’t have to like him, but at least you can trust him. He is not a liar, a cheat, a thief. 
Yet it does seem that one’s being a petty person rules out his also being prudent. This is not to say, of course, that the man does 
not often act in the manner an observer might rightly term prudent (in various circumstances). One can act prudently and yet 
not be a prudent person. In one way of speaking, we might say that being prudent and being petty are close together; the two 
things can be confused with one another. One can argue about whether a particular action is prudent or just petty. 

4 The reader may like to know that the description given of Scott fits the clinical profile of the psychopathic personality as 
presented by the psychiatrist H. Cleckley in his book The Mask of Sanity (St. Louis, 1964). This book contains several excellent 
case studies of psychopaths and should be of interest to moral philosophers. 
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goe philosophers say that each of us has, or 
indeed 75, a personal self, ego or soul, related 
some way or other to his body and to the rest of the 
world. Just what those relationships are is much 
debated; but it is considered beyond doubt that 
there is, at the very center of things, this self or ego. 
Such, at least, is the teaching of a long and 
respectable philosophical tradition. It is said that 
this personal self came into being at a certain 
moment in time, and that, alas! it is going to 
perish at some approaching moment of time, never 
to exist again in the whole of eternity. Theologians 
say it arose as a result of God’s creating it and that, 
if certain of God’s expectations are lived up to, it 
_can hope to go right on existing, forever, in some 
place specially reserved for it. 

Other philosophers say that there is no such 
thing at all, that a man is nothing more than his 
body, and that his ultimate fate, therefore, is 
simply the fate of his body, which is known to be 
dust and ashes. This teaching has the advantage of 
simplicity and seems generally more scientific, but 
since it is rather depressing, it is not so widely held. 

Both schools of thought seem agreed in this, 
however: That a man is a finite being, distinct 
from everything that is not himself, that he came 
into being at a certain more or less identifiable 
moment, and that, apart from the hope nourished 
by religion, he is going to perish at some future 
moment not yet known. 

Both points of view are basicly mistaken on 
that point, though it is not easy to demonstrate this 
through philosophical arguments. That should be 
no cause for embarrassment, for philosophers have 
never proved anything about this, one way or 
another, anyway. Each imagines that he has, and 
dismisses those of a contrary opinion as too dense 
to follow his demonstrations, but in fact all any 
philosopher has ever done here is to arrange his 
presuppositions and prejudices in an orderly way, 
then step back and say: “Behold, what I have 
proved,” 

Nor is it easy to show in any other way what is 
wrong here. Proofs seem to accomplish nothing, 
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except to stimulate controversy. Nothing can be 
counted on, but we might have some. luck with: 


WALTER’S AMOEBIARY! A PHILOSOPHICAL FABLE 


Walter had an engrossing interest in microscopy, 
but this eventually evolved into an interest in 
micro-organisms and, more particularly, amoebae, 
not merely as subjects of microscopic study, but for 
their own sakes. That is, he grew fond of them, 
studied sympathetically their individual traits and 
personalities, and in time got to the point of 
spending hours upon hours in their company. Of 
course he gave them names—Alice, Henry, and so 
on. The choice of the name was in no way guided 
by the sex of its possessor, for amoebae are not 
distinguishable by sex, but this did not matter. 
Walter found it natural and easy to think of Alice 
as female, for instance, Henry as male, and so on, 
considering that an amoeba’s name was a perfectly 
reliable guide in determining whether to refer to a 
given animal as he or she. 

From the many hours he spent with them, 
Walter eventually came to know his animals with 
astonishing understanding. He could pick out Alice 
at once, for example, knew the circumstances of 
her birth, and something of her achievements, 
frustrations, and failures. When any amoeba 
seemed sluggish or ill, he felt genuine concern, and 
when one perished, it was for Walter not just the 
loss of something easily replaced. The amoebae, to 
be sure, showed little reciprocation for this 
devotion, and in fact exhibited no more fidelity to 
their owner than does a cat, but this made no 
difference to Walter. 

It was a harmless little hobby until Walter 
decided to breed the tiny animals, with a view to 
improving the strain, and this led him almost to the 
madhouse. Amoebae multiply rather quickly, but 
Walter’s problems did not arise from this. They 
were instead metaphysical. There were perfectly 
straightforward questions, the answers to which he 
needed for his records, and while those answers lay 
right under his nose, he somehow could not find 
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them. He became more obsessed with metaphysics 
than with his amoebae. He was beginning to think 
himself deficient of intellect, but unjustifiably, for 
as he eventually discovered, the questions that 
plagued him were questions that could not arise. 

His frustrations arose in the following way. The 
breeder of any stock needs to know ancestry. This 
would at first seem to be utterly simple for the 
amoeba breeder, for an amoeba has only one 
parent. Instead, then, of the usual family histories, 
with their numberless branches and ramifications, 
which in a few generations baffle all comprehen- 
sion, the amoeba breeder would need only a simple 
linear record of successive parents and offspring. 
The breed would be improved by encouraging 
those with the desired traits to multiply, and 
inhibiting the rest. It all seemed utterly simple. 
There would be no need at all to pair off prospec- 
tive parents and then hope, meanwhile becoming 
mired in the complexities of bisexual genetics. 

But then arose the first problem. The. amoeba 
reproduces simply by splitting in two. So if Henry 
thus divides himself, the question arises, which of 
the two resulting amoebae is really Henry, and 
which is his offspring? Walter at first answered 
that in what seemed a perfectly straightforward, 
unarbitrary way. The parent, he thought, .would 
be the larger of the two, and the smaller, the 
offspring. In fact it was usually quite obvious when 
he was on hand to witness the birth, for the off- 
spring first appeared as a tiny bud on the parent, 
gradually grew larger, and then split off. There was 
then no problem. 

But then Walter got to wondering: Why do I 
record the small bud as breaking off from the 
large one, to become its offspring, instead of 
thinking of the large bud breaking away from the 
. smaller one, to become tts offspring? Is identity a 
mere function of size? How do I know, to begin 
with, that a small bud appears on the parent 
amoeba? Perhaps the parent amoeba withdraws 
into a small bud, leaving behind the larger remains, 
this parent, now much reduced in bulk, eventually 
recovering its original size, to resemble its larger 
offspring? How would I ever know, in case that 
actually happened? How do I know it does not 
happen every time, so that my records are all 
backwards, exhibiting a total confusion between 
parents and offspring? 

Walter lost many hours, and quite a bit of sleep 
too, pondering this question, until he hit upon a 
technique whereby he could, he thought, unfail- 
ingly identify any one of his animals, once and for 
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all. He would tag them, he decided. So he devel- 
oped a technique for imprinting minute but 
indelible colored spots on them, which could be 
combined in various configurations. With each 
animal so marked, he could then know for certain 
just which amoeba was before him, by checking its 
marking. Being thus able to distinguish any 
amoeba from any other, he could thereby dis- 
tinguish it from any offspring, including its own. 
He found this particularly useful in those cases of an 
amoeba reproducing by dividing itself through the 
middle, resulting in two animals the same size. Had 
it not been for the markings, it would have been 
utterly impossible to tell which was the offspring, 
which the original. But with the marking system, 
Walter had only to check to see which animal bore 
the identifying mark. That would be the parent, 
and the other, the offspring. He particularly 
rejoiced at having this system when, several times, 
he found that the offspring was in fact the larger of 
the two divisions, for it was in these cases the bud 
which bore the identifying marks. This of course 
confirmed his earlier fear that the larger part 
might sometimes be the bud that breaks off from 
the smaller original, so that, in truth, the larger of 
the two is the offspring, the smaller one the parent. 

This was all fine, and Walter felt entirely secure 
in the accuracy of his records and pedigrees, until 
one day a strange thing happened. One of his 
amoebae gave birth, but retained only half of the 
identifying marking, passing the other half to its 
offspring. Walter found himself totally unable to 
tell which was which. Without knowing which was 
the parent, his record of lineage, with respect to 
that particular family of amoebae, had to come toa 
dead end, to his dismay. 

At first he thought he had minimized the chance 
of this ever happening again, by making the 
markings so tiny that it would be very unlikely that 
they would be divided in any fission of their 
bearers. But then there arose the following ques- 
tion, which suggested to Walter that the entire 
system of markings might be unreliable. What if, ~ 
he thought, a parent amoeba, in shedding some 
and perhaps even most of its substance to give rise 
to a totally new individual, should at the same time 
shed its identifying mark, so that the very mark 
which is supposed to identify the parent should now 
be sported by its offspring? Would that not throw 
the records into a confusion which would be 
metaphysically incapable of clarification? 

For quite awhile Walter tried to banish this 
doubt by insisting that, since marks had been 
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introduced as the very criteria of identity, no 
question could arise of one amoeba transmitting its 
marks to another. The amoeba bearing the marks 
criterially distinctive of Henry, for example, would 
have to be Henry. It is by those very marks, after 
all, that we pick Henry out in the first place. To 
-speak of another amoeba having Henry’s marks is 
to speak unintelligibly. | 

But like too much that passes for incisive 
philosophical thinking, this was soon seen to be an 
arbitrary fiction, from the most elementary con- 
sideration. For clearly, if one could regard a given 
animal as that one upon which a certain mark was 
bestowed, making its identity entirely a function of 
this, then one could by the same logic regard a 
a given animal as one upon which a certain name 
is bestowed. Thus, Henry would be whichever 
animal one calls “Henry,” and that would be the 
end of the matter. But surely such a solution to the 
problem would be worthy only of children and the 
most dull witted philosophers. Our common sense 
tells us that there would be nothing under the sun 
to prevent one from flushing Henry down the sink, 
and henceforth calling another by that name. No 
animal’s continuing identity is ensured by a 
resolution to continue applying its name. But as an 
animal can shed its name, so also it can shed its 
markings—and with that obvious reflection Walter 
- found himself back where he had begun, and on 
the brink of madness. 

After such frustrations, Walter finally destroyed 
- all his records, convinced they must be filled with 
errors. He tried other systems, but with no better 
luck. He had long since noted, for example, that his 
different amoebae displayed different traits of 
personality, different preferences and habits, 
though all these were, of course, rather simple. 
When observing his amoebiary he could quite 
reliably distinguish one from another by these 
traits of character, and had in fact been partly 
guided by these observations in bestowing indivi- 
dual names in the first place. So for a time he used 
distinctive character traits as his guide, deciding 
which amoeba was Henry, which Alice, and so on, 
simply by how they behaved. It was not difficult, 
once he got to know them sufficiently well. But 
then one of the amoebae split, and each of the two 
resulting animals exhibited the character traits of 
the original to about the same degree. So it was 
again impossible to tell which was the pre-existing 
parent, and which the offspring just come into 
being. It was equally impossible to regard both as 
having been there from the start, and just as 
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| impossible to say that each had arisen with the 


coming into being of the other. In fact it was 
impossible to say anything that had any sense to it. 

If only amoebae had fingers, Walter thought, so 
that one could make fingerprints. But were not the 
distinctive marks about equivalent? And they did 
not do much good. Or if only one could communi- 
cate with them, at even the most rudimentary 
level. This would settle any doubts. If there are two 
similar dogs, for example, and one wants to know 
which is Rover, he needs only to say “Rover,” and 
see which dog picks up his ears. But then, what if 
an amoeba named Henry divided into two, and 
each half responded to the name “Henry” ? 

Walter finally gave up the whole enterprise of 
records, pedigrees, and family histories, deciding 
that any resolution of the problems they presented 
would be achieved only by metaphysicians. He 
went back to enjoying his pets for their own sakes, 
inspired by thoughts of the grandeur of even the 
lowliest of God’s creatures, and tried to banish 
metaphysical puzzles from his mind. Some of the 
old problems did from time to time unsettle his 
peace and his sleep, but he resisted fairly well any 
temptation to try solving them. 

In time the truth of things did finally dawn on 
Walter, however; not in the sense that any of his 
problems were solved, but rather, that he realized 
there had never been any problems there to begin 
with. They were all just problems that could never 
arise in the first place. 

This enlightenment began when Walter started 
receiving instruction in metaphysical thinking. 
One of the first things he learned was that all men - 
have souls. This is what makes them persons. If 
they did not have souls, they would be nothing but 
bodies, in principle no different from amoebae. 
More complicated, to be sure, but otherwise, of the 
same order of being. Philosophers refer to this inner 
soul as the self. Since it is what thinks, it is also 
called the mind. Amoebae do not think, because 
they do not have any minds to think with. It is also 
this soul which gives men their dignity. That is 
why amoebae have no dignity. They lack the 
necessary souls. All this was of course very clear, 
and Walter began seeing everything in a new and 
much better light. 

What was particularly significant for Walter, of 
course, was that it is on the basis of the inner self 
that it makes sense to distinguish one person from 
another in the first place. This distinction has to 
begin with the distinction between the self and 
what is not the self, which of course brings us again 
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right back to the soul. When someone refers to 
himself, he is really referring (though he may not 
realize it) to his self. He as much as says so. That 
is, he is not referring to his body, which is only a 
gross physical thing, continuously changing into 
other things, continuously arising and perishing. 
He is referring to his self. Therefore this must be 
something that.is not physical. It is related some- 
how or other to the body, no doubt. It possesses 
and commands the body, for example. ‘Thus when 
the self commands the arm to rise, the arm does 
rise, and in a similar way (readily understood in 
one’s own case) it commands the tongue to speak, 
instructs it in what it should say, and so on. It (the 
self) retains its unalterable identity throughout all 
the changes transpiring around it, in the world at 
large, and particularly in that part of the outside 
world that the self refers to as its body. 

The birth of the body is therefore not the 
origination of the person, for everyone knows that 
the body does not spring into being at birth. It 
existed before then, as part of another body. 
Indeed, it has always existed, mingled with other 
things, unlike the self itself. The person begins 
when there comes into being a brand new self, or 
what theologians appropriately call the soul, and 
philosophers, the mind, the ego, or simply, the self. 
Without such minds or souls, there would only be 
the corporeal realm, where everything is constantly 
changing, where nothing is ever created or utterly 
perishes, and where all distinctions between things 
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are relative, as they are in the case of amoebae. In 
the world considered solely as corporeal, there 
could be no absolute distinctions between one self 
and another, for in such a world there would be no 
selves to distinguish. Hence, in such a world, there 
could be no ultimate distinction between me and 
thee, mine and thine, for there would not even be 
the most fundamental and precious of all distinc- 
tions, that between oneself and everything else. 

Walter saw, of course, that such distinctions as 
these, so obvious to one who has mastered the 
fundamentals of metaphysics, do not apply at the 
level of amoebae. Amoebae are not possessed of 
egoes, selves or souls. That, Walter perceived, must 
be why the distinction between parent and off- 
spring was so elusive. It must be a distinction which, 
at that level, does not exist. There one finds only life 
assuming successive forms, wherein nothing is 
really born, and nothing really dies—unlike what 
is discovered, through metaphysics, at the higher 
personal level. 

All this enabled Walter to see pretty clearly what 
had gone wrong with his attempts to keep records 
of amoeboidal ancestry. If his amoebae had 
possessed souls, like us, there would have been no 
difficulty whatsoever. He would only have needed 
to keep track of souls and record the relations of the 
different souls to each other. 

“Then,” thought Walter, “everything would 
have been straightforward, perfectly simple, and 
above all, of course, clear.” 
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IX. THE LIAR IN THE PREDICTION PARADOX 


PETER Y. WINDT 


ONSIDER two propositions: 
_ (I) P 


(II) There is no sound deduction of (I) from (I) 
and (IT). ? 


An argument schema which purports to disprove 
(I), whatever ‘P’ is, goes as follows: 


(1) There is a valid deduction of (I) from (1) and 
(II). 

(2) There is a sound deduction of (I) from (I) and 
(II) iff (I) and (II) are true. (From (1) and 
the definition of “sound.’’) 

(3) Suppose (I) is true. (Assumption for a 
reductio.) 

(4) If (II) is true, there is a sound deduction of 
(T) from (I) and (II). (From (2) and (3).) 

(5) If (IT) is true, there is no sound deduction of 
(I) from (I) and (II). (Consider what (IT) 

says.) 

(6) (II) is not true. ((4), (5)) 

(7) There is no sound deduction of (I) from (I) 
and (IT). ((2), (6)) 

(8) (II) is true. ((7), and consider what (II) 
says.) 

(9) (II) is and is not true. ((8), (6)) 

(10) (I) is not true. ((3)—(9), reductio ad absurdum.) 


I shall argue here: (a) that the paradox presented 
by this schema (i.e., that it seems to disprove any 
proposition at all) is another of that large family of 
paradoxes collected under the heading of “The 
Liar” or “The Epimenides” ; (b) that this argument 


schema also is the skeleton of the Prediction: 


Paradox argument; and, consequently, (c) that a 
satisfactory treatment of the Liar Paradox will 
dispose of the Prediction Paradox, too. 

That the above argument schema involves the 
-same problems as the Liar Paradox easily can be 
made clear. Even superficial inspection of the 
schema shows that the content of (I) is not involved 
in the argument at all. Rather, the whole argument 
is based upon (II), a proposition which clearly 
does refer to itself, a circumstance which is enough 
to make one suspicious. Alternative phrasing of (IT) 
confirms such suspicion. For example, if we consult 
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the definition of a sound deduction, then we see that 
(II) could be put this way: 


(III) The deduction of (I) from itself and this 
proposition is not valid; or else (I) is false: 
or else this proposition is false. 


Here we have a disjunction in which the third 
disjunct is the Mentiens itself. If the first two 
disjuncts are false, the truth-value of the whole 
disjunction must depend upon the fatal third 
disjunct, which, of course, appears to be true if and 
only if false. But then (III) will appear to be true 
if and only if false. Use of the term “sound” in (II) 
of the above argument schema disguises the 
disjunctive structure revealed in (III). But the 
schema relies on that disjunctive structure, claim- 
ing (in (1)) that the first disjunct is false, and then 
arguing that the only alternative to embroilment 
in the contradictions of the third disjunct (the 
Mentiens) is to suppose that the second disjunct is 
true, thereby determining the truth-value of the 
whole disjunction without appealing to the value 
of its troublesome third component. 

Less complicated schemata than that given 
above can be found which achieve similar results. 
For example, instead of (II) we might have 
employed: 


(IV) If (1) is true, then this proposition is false. 
or 
(V) (4) is true and this proposition is false. 


For both (IV) and (V) we could argue that if (I) 
were true, then the whole proposition (i.e., (IV) or 
(V)) would be true if and only if false, and, thus, 
that (I) must be false. Again, the argument will 
seem to work regardless of the content of (I). I take 
all of (IT)-(V) to illustrate an important, although 
simple point. Most plausible accounts of the Liar 
involve the claim that the paradoxical sentences 
are neither true nor false. But, given such an 
account, if we regard conjunctions, disjunctions, 
conditionals, etc., as genuinely truth-functional, then 
the occurrence of a truth-valueless paradoxical 
sentence as a component in such compound 
sentences must render the compound whole truth- 
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valueless, also. Functions do not take on values 
when their arguments fail to be supplied. The 
Mentiens, then, is no safer as a disjunct, conjunct, 
or consequent, than it is standing alone. 

But, as the above schema shows, it is easily 
hidden as a component of compound sentences. And 
my major contention here is that it is the hidden 
source of trouble in the Prediction Paradox. Let us 
turn, then, to that paradox, taking as an example a 
case.described by O’Connor.? 

O’Connor’s version of the paradox concerns a 
commanding officer who announces to his men 
that they will have a “class A blackout” sometime 
during.the week to come, and whose definition of 
“class A blackout” requires that the men shall not 
know on what evening it is to occur before at least 
6:00 of that very evening. But the men can argue: 
If the blackout were held on the very last day of the 
week (Saturday), then on Saturday morning 
everyone would know that it had not yet occurred, 
that there was only one night remaining on which 
it could occur, and, thus, that it would occur that 
night. But their knowing on Saturday morning 
that the blackout would occur Saturday night 
would violate the requirements of a class A black- 
out. Thus, if a class A blackout is to be held at all, 
it must be held before Saturday night. But now 
suppose the blackout were scheduled for Friday 
night. On Friday morning the men would know 
that it had not yet occurred, and that there were 
only two nights left on which it could occur. But on 
the basis of the argument just presented, they know 
it cannot occur on the last of these, and so they will 
be able to deduce that it must occur on Friday 
night, and, again, the requirements of a class A 
blackout would not be met. The line of reasoning 
employed with respect to Friday night can be used 
now to show that the blackout could not occur on 
Thursday night, and then Wednesday, and so on. 
Eventually, the men will arrive at the conclusion 
that the class A blackout cannot occur at all. 

The logical moves in the argument seem impec- 
cable. Yet, the conclusion seems to be obviously 
mistaken. Surely, if the blackout were held, say, on 
Tuesday night, the men would be surprised by it, in 
spite of (indeed, perhaps because of) their argu- 
ment that they could not be. What, then, has gone 
wrong? 

Let me rephrase the example, this time in terms 
of the possibility of a sound deduction. Suppose 


that we determine the premisses for a set of 
deductions according to the following restrictions: 


(a) An admissible premiss is that a class A 
blackout will occur during the week in 
question. 

On any day during that week, it shall be an 
admissible premiss either that the blackout 
has occurred on some previous evening, or 
that it has not, whichever actually is the case. 
(Thus, as the week passes, the information 
allowed into the premisses by this restriction 
increases. ) 

It is an admissible premiss that no sound 
deduction of the date of the blackout can be 
derived from the premisses admitted under 
restrictions (a)—(c) before that date actually 
arrives. 


(b) 


These restrictions on a set of premisses correspond 
exactly to the restrictions on what the men in 
O’Connor’s example are allowed to know. The 
information allowed by (a) is supplied by the 
commanding officer’s announcement. Information 
allowed by (b) is supplied by the men’s own ability 
to make a rather simple and obvious kind of 
observation. The premiss allowed by (c) again is 
supplied by the commanding officer’s announce- 
ment and his definition of a “class A blackout.” If 
all the premisses allowed by (a)-(c) are true, then 7f 
the blackout were on Saturday, the premisses 
allowed under (a) and (b) could be used to 
generate a sound deduction of that fact. But the 
premiss allowed by (c) denies that there is any such 
sound deduction. Thus, the blackout could not 
occur on Saturday. But this fact has been derived 
from (a)—(c), and may be used as a part of a sound 
deduction from (a)—(c) of the fact that the blackout 
could not occur on Friday, either, and so on 
through the familiar line of reasoning. 

No other information is to be allowed in the 
men’s calculations. For example, we do not care to © 
consider the possibility that the men should learn 
the date of the blackout from a spy, or by looking 
through their commanding officer’s papers. That 
they might learn the date by such procedures is not 
puzzling at all. What is puzzling is the possibility 
of the argument they can construct on the basis of 
the premisses allowed by (a)—(c). To describe the 
restrictions on their premisses it is plausible and 
convenient to speak of what they are allowed to 


1D. J. O’Connor, “Pragmatic Paradoxes,” Mind, vol. 57 (1948), pp. 358-359. O’Connor’s example is only one of many 
which have been discussed (other well-known versions involve surprise examinations, unexpected hangings, etc.), but it is the 


earliest example I can find discussed in print. 
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know, but the question of whether or not they in 
fact do know these premisses to be true is not as 
significant as the question whether the conclusion 
they draw actually does follow from the premisses 
they have been allowed.” | 

We can generalize from (a)-(c) to produce an 
argument schema for the Prediction Paradox 
which can be applied to any future event. For, 
suppose we have an event, E, which will occur 
during some time interval, t; which is one of a 
finite set of intervals, t,, ..., ta; and suppose we 
select sets of premisses according to the following 
restrictions: 


(A) An allowable premiss is that Æ will take 
place during some #,. 


During each ¢; it is an allowable premiss 
that E has taken place during or before t;, or 
else that it has not, whichever actually is the 
case. 


(B) 


An allowable premiss is that at any t; 
where / occurs on f; and f < i, it will be 
impossible to construct a sound deduction of 
the proposition that E occurs during ¢; from 
the premisses allowed under (A)—(C). 


From the premisses admitted by (A)-(C) we can 
produce the familiar line of argument to show that 
E cannot occur during any t; 

Now, to suppose that there are no events about 
which the premisses allowed by (A), (B) are true 
is simply to suppose that there are no future events 
at all. But, if we suppose that premisses allowed by 
(A) and (B) with respect to some future event, E, 
are true, and that the deduction of the time interval 
during which Æ occurs from the premisses allowed 
by (A)-(C) is valid, then the question whether or 
not that deduction is sound depends upon whether 
_ the premiss allowed by restriction (C) (hereafter 


- Called the C-premiss) is true. The deduction is 


sound if the C-premiss is true, and it is not if the 
 C-premiss is false. That follows from the definition 
of soundness. But, if we consider what it says, the 
C-premiss is false if the deduction is sound and true 
if it is not sound. So it turns out that the C-premiss 
is false just in case it is true, unless some 
premiss admitted by (A), (B) is false. The similarity 
between (II) in the first argument schema dis- 
cussed, and the C-premiss in the Prediction 
Paradox now begins to emerge. 

More specifically, we can regard the A-premiss 
in the Prediction Paradox as a disjunction, saying 
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that E occurs on ġ; or that it occurs on b; or 
during 7,; etc. The paradoxical argument begins 
by assuming the last disjunct in the A-premiss to 
be true. Enough information is allowed in the 
premisses by (B) to assure that a valid deduction of 
the date of E’s occurrence can be produced, and, 
so, the question of soundness arises. But the 
premisses allowed by. (B) must be true, and, thus, 
it seems that if the assumption is true, a contra- 
diction follows—namely that the C-premiss is. true 
if and only if false. So, the assumption is rejected, 
and its denial joins the premisses to be employed 
in repeating this procedure with respect to the 
next-to-last disjunct of the A-premiss, and so on. 
In effect, the argument schema sketched with 
respect to (I) and (II) is employed for each 
disjunct of the A-premiss, until, at last, all have 
been “found”’ to be false, and the entire A-premiss 
can be rejected. And, just as that schema owes its 
paradoxical results to the Mentiens hidden in (IT), 
the Prediction Paradox owes its paradoxical results 
to a Mentiens hidden in the C-premiss. 

I shall not try to defend any particular treatment 
of the Liar Paradox here. None of the proposed 
treatments with which J am acquainted strike me 
as completely satisfactory. Yet, it does seem to me 
correct to suppose that, whatever the details of the 
correct treatment, it will produce the result that the 
problematic paradoxical “proposition” is no real 
proposition at all—that it makes no truth-claim. 
And that, I submit, is the proper conclusion to 
draw with respect to the C-premiss in the Predic- 
tion Paradox. So, while I shall not offer a complete 
account of the resolution of the Prediction Paradox, 
I do suggest that an acceptable general treatment 
of the family of Liar paradoxes will provide that 
resolution, and that where it seemed. that we had 
two kinds of paradox to deal with, we have in fact - 
only one. ne 

There still may be some temptation to say that, 
despite this discussion, O’Connor’s officer surely 
was right when he said the men wouldn’t know the 


. date of the blackout until it actually occurred. And 


haven’t I just argued that he couldn’t intelligibly 
have made that claim? Well, I have, indeed, 
argued that the so-called C-premiss is not an 
intelligible truth-claim. But that does not mean 
that there is nothing which the officer could have 
said in his announcement about what followed 
from that announcement. In general, where the 
C-premiss is rejected, it could be replaced with an 
ordinary-language equivalent of: 


* It is for this reason that I reject Quine’s solution in “On a So-called Paradox,” Mind, vol. 62 (1953), pp. 65-67. 
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(c’) At any t; where E occurs ont, andj <j, it 
will be impossible to construct a sound 
deduction of the proposition that Æ takes 
place on t; from the premisses allowed 
under restrictions (A), (B). 


In such a case, each of the following would be true: 


(i) If E takes place during the last time interval, 
there is a sound deduction of that fact from ` 


the premisses allowed by (A), (B); and (c’) 
is false. 


(it) If E takes place before “bie last interval, 
then there is no sound deduction of the time 


of its occurrence from the premisses allowed 


by (A), (B); and (c’) is true. o’ 
(iii) If E takes place during the next-to-last 
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interval, we can deduce that fact from (c’) 
and the premisses allowed by (A), (B). But 
this does not result in paradox, for (c’) does 
not deny or affirm that possibility. 


I leave it to the reader to satisfy himself that the 


_ addition of: 


(c’’) At any t; where E occurs on 4 andj <2, 
it will be impossible to construct a sound 
deduction of the proposition that Æ occurs 
on ¢; from (c’) and the: premisses allowed 

~ under (A), (B). 


or the addition of any. number of similarly con- 
structed claims, (c’”’), (c7); ..., will not produce 
any results which suggest a way of re-introducing 
the paradoxical argument. 


Received January 5, 1972 
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I. ACTION: METAPHYSIC AND MODALITY 


JOHN YOLTON 


AS in many other areas, in action we easily con- 
fuse epistemic with ontological questions, 
questions of evidence with questions of meaning. 
To ask questions about what I can do assumes that 
actions are in some way ontological ingredients in 
the world, although actor-dependent. One who 
denies human freedom is, in one fundamental 
sense of “action,? denying that there are any 
actions. To ask what an action 7s is, as Myles Brand 
stresses, to ask an ontological question about the 
nature of action.1 We cannot claim that there is such 
a process as agent causality (different in kind from 
physical causality) without recognizing it and 
agents as ontic ingredients in our metaphysic. 
Whether “Agent causation involves an ontological 
commitment to the existence of substantival, trans- 
empirical selfs” will depend upon our metaphysic 
of person as well as upon our concept of agency.? 
Action cannot be discussed for long in the absence 
of a concept of person adequate to agency, to the 
actions men do.? 

Action is closely tied to modality. In writing 
about action one is often led to explicate locutions 
like “I can move my finger.” This sort of example 
of an action—a finger or any other bodily move- 
ment-—is not the best for elucidating the nature of 
action or of the agency of action, since typically we 
move our limbs and our bodies to accomplish 
something else. The better example of human 
action is that of actions which involve more than 
bodily movement, those where I move my hand or 
my finger to do, or as a way of doing, something 
else, e.g., bidding at an auction, repaying a debt. 
Nevertheless, the basic action-notion is there in 


= 


bodily movement, that of an agent being able to, 
or having the power to, bring something about. 
Having the power to move my finger or to repay a 
debt means that it is posszble that I shall do so. On 
those occasions when I lack that power, when the 
possibility of that action is not open to me, I am 
not free. One version of determinism is actualism, 
the thesis that I can only do what I do in fact do. 
By thus ruling out alternate possibilities, freedom, 
it is thought, is denied. I would suggest, however, 
that actualism only rules out freedom of choice, not 
Freedom of action. If I in fact do do what I do, if I am 
the agent of my action, even if I am incapable of 
performing any action other than the one I per- 
form, if I perform that action, J have acted. In so 
far as I have acted, I have not been determined. 
The strongest—perhaps the only proper—form of 
determinism is the claim that no agent ever has the 
possibility of action: the determinist asserts that the 
opposite modality, necessity, prevails. Agent causal- 
ity is assimilated to physical causality.4 

- When we try to explicate the notion of my 
bringing it about that ġ, we may end with R. Taylor 
by saying the concept of cause is unanalyzable 
(though describable). If “producing” or “making 
happen” is the basic sense of “cause,” there may 
be no synonyms that we can invoke. We can direct 
attention to each person’s experience of doing, 
hoping thereby to remind ourselves of what active 
causing is. The case for agent causality need not be 
left there, some analysis can be made via modal 
concepts. There are difficulties, however. For ex- 
ample, it is usually said that an important feature 
of causation is necessity, the necessity of the effect, 


1 The Nature of Human Action (Glencoe, Ill., 1970), pp. 4, 17, 125. 


2 Ibid., p. 231. 


3 Chisholm accepts persons as “‘concrete things, in the strictest sense of the term ‘thing’,” not as transempirical selves. Chisholm 


also accepts two other metaphysical principles: that there are persons as causes and that there are ‘‘such entities as states of 
affairs, some of which occur, happen, obtain, or take place, and others of which do not take place, occur, etc.” (“Reflections on 
Human Agency,” Jdealistic Studies, vol. 1 [1971], p. 33. Gf. “On the Logic of Intentional Action,” in Agent, Action and Reason 
[Toronto, 1971], ed. by Robert Binkley, Richard Bronaugh, and Ausonio Marras, pp. 38-69.) 

1 Cf., M. R. Ayers’ The Refutation of Determinism (London, 1968), and my review of that book, Mind, vol. 78 (1969), pp. 616- 
622. In saying that the determinist is denying that there are any actions, I may only be making a point about meaning, although 
I think I am making an ontic point as well. If the basis distinction which I make later is valid—the distinction between actions 
where I or my body is the vehicle and actions which are done by me—then what I am saying here can be seen as not pre- 
judging the freedom or necessity issue. Whether there are in fact any actions in this strong sense would still be open, to be 
settled however one settles that question. 
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given the cause. If necessity rules out freedom of 
action—as the necessitarians would claim—how 
can we initiate, produce, or bring about anything? 
If we, in the case of agency, reject the necessity of 
causation, can we meaningfully retain the concept 
of cause ? 

The modal difficulties do not end here. One 
strong and often cited reason against cause in action 
is the claim that motives and intentions are linked 
to actions in a non-contingent way. The modal 
nature of this non-contingent relation is not 
entirely clear but it seems to be akin to logical 
necessity; it is at least a conceptual necessity. This 
conceptual necessity might better be placed under 
the category of epistemic necessity. Some diffi- 
culties can be removed in this way from the 
supposed inappropriateness of talking of causes of 
actions. Epistemic necessity (or non-contingency) 
no more counts against, than does epistemic possi- 
bility count for, free action (and hence causal 
agency). Clarifying the modalities of action and 
distinguishing them from epistemic, conceptual, 
and logical modalities help us to understand the 
nature of action, especially in relation to the power 
and agency of the person.5 

There are three topics to which I address myself 
in this paper. (1) How can we analyze the power or 
ability of agents so that we can talk about and 
recognize the agency of the person (Sect. I and 
Sect. IT). Some examination and modification of 
the usual modal concepts of necessity, contingency, 
possibility, and sufficiency help to point up the 
special nature of the power of persons. I suggest a 
sense of “possible” and “sufficient” which, though 
abnormal, is appropriate for agent causation. 
(2) The second topic explores the nature of causa- 
tion in action, looking specifically at the difference 
between those actions I do with intention and those 
I do because in doing X, I in some sense do Y. 
I make use of a distinction drawn by Descartes 
between what takes place in a man (the neurological 
and physiological events related to overt action) 
and what is performed by a man. The Kantian 
dilemma of how it is possible for actions as agent- 
caused events to intervene in nature is discussed in 
the light of some recent restatements of that 
dilemma (Sect. III and Sect. IV). (3) The final 
topic discussed (Sect. V) is that of what range of 
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actions properly fall under those that are performed 
by the agent. I offer a Square of Action which 
suggests a schema for the range of actions from 
those that by-pass the agent, through accidental 
actions, to actions proper. A distinction is drawn 
between the causes of a man’s acting and the causes 
of his actions. 

Underlying this discussion is a concept of the 
person as a metaphysical agent. That concept is 
still inchoate, but I conclude with a few suggestions 
about this concept. 


I. CAUSAL NECESSITY 


R. Taylor has argued, rightly I believe, that the 
original basic sense of “cause” is that of producing 
and making happen. As with older and more 
traditional philosophers (e.g., Locke), Taylor 
identifies the agency of such an active, producing 
cause as the person. In terms of the metaphysic 
accepted by Locke and Newton, real causation 
lies in God and finite spirits. Along with the idea 
of cause as power there goes also, for R. Taylor, 
the idea “of necessity in the causal relationship” 
(p. 211). Talk of causal relations usually occurs on 
a general or “kind” level: invariable sequence 
deals with sorts of events, the invariability is 
between particulars which exemplify types or 
classes. To locate the causation in the invariable 
sequence (together with the contiguity and prior- 
ity, if we follow Hume) is to skirt round the cause 
of this particular event. If the causal necessity 1s 
identified with or is taken as a function of the 
universality of that sort of causal relation, we have 
not traced such necessity to. features of the partic- 
ulars involved. The particular features of some 
event which are responsible for the causal changes 
in some other event (or object) are of course shared 
by events or objects of that same sort. Causal 
relations are repeated. The repetition, the invari- 
able sequence, can become our criterion for ascrib- 
ing causal power; it does not explicate the nature 
of that power. If the concept of causal necessity is 
meant to elucidate the power of objects, we need to 
talk about the properties of objects which are 
responsible for change. Finding those properties or 
events without which some other property or event 
would not have occurred is the same as saying the 


5 Modalities affect the discussion of action in still another way, in the concern with practical reasoning. Formal logical con- 
cepts are borrowed or modified to structure the practical syllogism and to express relations between action concepts. Whether the 
modalities of formal logic can be thus adapted to action and to practical reasoning, or adapted without essential modifications, 


is an interesting question in need of examination. 
€ Aciton and Purpose (Englewood Cliffs, N.J., 1966). 
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occurrence of the latter without the former is 
causally impossible (p. 28).? | 

Taylor uses a series of definitions of the action 
modalities in an attempt to explicate the agency of 
action. In these definitions, ‘E’ can be taken as any 
event, ignoring for the moment any distinction 
between events and actions. 


1. E is contingent=def: E is neither necessary 
nor impossible. Taylor wants to say that this 
definition is neutral between logical and 
causal senses of contingent, though to be 
precise, logical necessity or contingency 
applies only to propositions or concepts. “It 
is logically contingent (i.e., possible) for a 
triangle to be either acute or obtuse”? means 
that there is nothing in the definition or con- 
cept of triangle that makes either impossible. 

2. E is causally impossible=def: There are con- 
ditions sufficient (but not logically sufficient) 
for Z’s non-existence, E.g., eating a pint of 
arsenic is sufficient for my non-existence. The 
contrast would be with being a male being 
logically sufficient for not being a sister, i.e., 
the concept of one excludes the concept of the 
other. 

3. E is causally contingent=-def: Neither the 
occurrence of # nor the non-occurrence of E 
is impossible. That is, there are conditions 
(not logical ones) sufficient for neither Æ nor 
the non-existence of Æ. Or better still, existing 
conditions are causally sufficient neither for 
E’s occurrence nor for its non-occurrence. 


To say Æ is caused means that there are condi- 
tions sufficient for the occurrence of E, e.g., eating 
a certain quantity of arsenic is sufficient for my 
dying; breathing air, eating food, staying away 
from arsenic are, in certain circumstances and 
among other things, sufficient for my living. 
Suppose (if we can) that there were no sufficient 
conditions for either my dying or my living; then 
my dying or my living would be. causally contin- 
gent. That is, there would be no causes for either. 
Thus, we could write variants on definitions 2 and 
3: 

2a E is causally impossible =there are causes 

preventing E. 


ga E is causally contingent =there are no causes 

for E’s existence or for E’s non-existence. 

That is, & exists but there were no causes for 

its coming into existence, nor any causes now 

sustaining it or for the behavior it manifests 

-= now. Similarly, if Æ does not exist, its non- 

existence is not due to some preventing 

causes: it is just the case that. Æ does not 
exist, is not part of our universe. 


Definition 3a may not be intelligible, since I am 
not at all clear that we can suppose that there is 
some event which lacks causes. However, thinking 
ga to be unintelligible may just be due to our 
accepting the notion that every event has a cause.’ 
The question of whether some object- or event- 
possibility is intelligible or conceivable is thorny 
and far from clear. Just applying a logical test for 
conceivability (is the proposition formulating the 
proposed event self-contradictory?) is both in- 
adequate and irrelevant, since it is an instance of 
applying a logical criterion to events and objects. 
I do not think we can legitimately cross types in this 
way. On the other hand, asking whether some 
supposed state of affairs violates the known laws of 
nature may be too weak a test for conceivability, 
since frequently appeals to conceivability purport 
to refer to possible worlds. There is an irreducible 
psychological element in the appeals to conceiva- 
bility and intelligibility but so far as T know, there 
are no Clear tests or criteria for whether this or that 
supposition is conceivable. 

There are several places in his text where Taylor 
does seem to want us to think of uncaused events, 
as a way of stressing the sense of “I can” in action 
Jocutions. He recognizes that most philosophers 
would deny “that anything in nature is contingent, 
in this causal sense” of being uncaused, but he 
thinks that thinking of the possibility of uncaused 
events helps to fill out the definition of “causal 
contingency.” He suggests that some theoretical 
physicists today seem to think there may be some 
uncaused events. Lucretius’ atoms seem also to be 


-uncaused (pp. 44-45). Taylor also thinks it imag- 


inable that while paralyzed, my finger might move 
from time to time without my causing it or without 
there being any cause at all. Its motion would be 


7M. R. Ayers makes good use of a distinction between intrinsic and extrinsic properties, the former being those which, if 
changed, alter the nature of the object. R. Taylor’s necessary connection between, e.g., a match’s being dry, being rubbed, and 
its igniting is his way of speaking of the intrinsic properties of the match, those relevant to the match’s igniting, to actualizing the 
match’s power. Cf. Rom Harré, “Powers,” British Journal for the Philosophy of Science, vol. 21 (1970), pp. 86-87. 

8 For a discussion of causal contingency, see K, W. Rankin’s “Can and Might,” Canadian Journal of Philosophy, vol. 1 (1971), 
pp. 87-93. Rankin does not try to explain the intelligibility of this concept, however. 
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uncaused (p. 53). At the end of an analysis of “I 
can move my finger,” Taylor concludes by saying 
that “can” in that statement “does not ever mean 
what it means when applied to inanimate things 
[because they cannot initiate or produce events], 
although it entails what is meant by that word as it 
might be applied to some extraordinary inanimate 
thing, namely, one whose behaviour is uncaused”’ 
(p. 55). 

In leaning on the 3a version of causal contin- 
gency—as he does in these claims for the intelligi- 
bility of uncaused events—Taylor seems to incline 
toward that answer to the determinists which says 
free actions are uncaused. But that is surely too 
extravagant an answer, one that undermines moral 
responsibility. It also undermines moral agency. 
Definition 3 is more modest and may be all that we 
need, helped out perhaps by the notion of causal 
possibility. At one point, Taylor almost uses the 
notion of causal possibility. When it is true “both 
that I can move it [my finger], and that I can hold 
it still, it follows that neither is causally impossible” 
(p. 54). If something is not causally impossible, I 
suppose it is causally contingent, but equally I 
would think we could say that that event is causally 
possible.’ Since I find 3a of doubtful intelligibility, 
I would prefer to stay within the framweork of 
causation and say, 


4. E is causally possible=def: There are causes 
which are sufficient for both the occurrence 
and the non-occurrence of £. 


Whether this notion of “sufficient”? is anymore 
intelligible than that of an event being uncaused, 
I am not sure. It violates the usual notion of “‘suffi- 
cient.” Normally, if X is sufficient for Y, Y will 
(must) occur. What I think we need for action is a 
concept of causal sufficiency which allows for the 
non-occurrence of 71° We need to take note of 
(and to capture in our account) the fact that “I am 
able to” does not entail or imply “I will,” that for 
any action I do, I could have not done it. Where 
I have the power or ability, I may (can) or may 
not exercise it. In this feature of action, we find one 
of the asymmetries between event and agent causal- 
ity. Can we find a way of making 4 intelligible and 
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thereby show why it captures, better than 3 or ga, 
what Taylor means (correctly) by agent causality? 

Part of the point lies in stressing the J in “I can 
move my finger.” To say that it is causally con- 
tingent whether J move my finger is to say there 
are no conditions sufficient for my moving it nor 
for my not moving it: the fact that J move it has no 
causes, though of course I do cause it to move, “I 
move my finger” is not equivalent to “my finger 
moves,” since of course it sometimes moves with- 
out my making it move. Then to say that 


5. [“I can move my finger’’] . [“I can hold my 
finger still’’] > 
[“My moving my finger is causally contin- 
gent’’} 


is to be read in the form of 3a, would seem to 
eliminate “my moving.” The important aspect of 5 
is the move from “I can” to “I am,” to “my 
moving,” the move from a power or potentiality 
to an actuality. Causal possibility and necessity 
refer to natural, not conceptual modalities. There are 
some parallels between the two sorts of modalities. 
For example, from ‘p’, “p is possible” follows. 
Similarly, if it is naturally (i.e., causally) impos- 
sible for p, then it is true that “not p.” If I cannot 
move my finger, then I do not. It is a conceptual 
truth of “ability” that if I do move my finger, it 
follows that I can move it. The ability, of course, 
does not follow from the movement of the finger. 
My succeeding in some difficult act does not pro- 
vide grounds for concluding to my possessing the 
skill for the act, although there is an ambiguity 
around phrases like “‘my succeeding,” “my doing.” 
Those ambiguities appear to rule out the con- 
ceptual move from “do” to “can.” We have 
phrases for accidental doing, for chance doing. The 
needed inventory of actions mentioned above 
would help clarify some of these action locutions. 
The conceptual truth of ability is conceptual, not 
natural (or factual), which is to say that it does not 
licence any moves from observation of behavior to 
the abilities of people. There are times when I hit 
the target even though I lack the ability. “Ability” 
involves skill and repeated success. It may even 
have been my trying to hit the target which 


® Benjamin Gibbs gives a detailed analysis of non-logical possibilities in “Real Possibility,” American Philosophical Quarterly, 


vol. 7 (1970), pp. 340-349. 


10 In her Inaugural Lecture, ‘‘Causality and Determination” (Cambridge, 1971), Miss Anscombe suggests that ‘sufficient 
condition” “sounds like ‘enough’ ” and, she observes, “‘one certainly can ask: ‘May there not be enough to have made something 


happen——and yet it not have happened’ ” (pp. 5-6). 


11 The phrase “for any action I do” is too strong, since there are many senses of “do” and many sorts of actions that I do or 
can do. A careful inventory of actions needs to be made. The model in the background of my thought is moral action (or 
description-controlled action), but even that is not unambiguous. I attempt to speak about this problem later in this essay. 
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brought it about that the target was hit, but still 
true that J did not hit the target. The following can 
be true together: (1) “I tried to ¢” (I intended to, 
wanted to, etc.), (2) ‘$°, but (9) “I did not d.” In 
these cases, @ occurred (the target was hit) without 
anyone’s @-ing. The stress is upon “anyone,” upon 
agent doing. What is involved in such cases is 
physical, not agent, causation.” 

Behind the concéptual truths of “possibility” 
and “ability” lie the more important natural 
truths about the powers and abilities of people and 
of objects. Confusing conceptual with causal 
modalities may prevent us from appreciating that 
the former presuppose the latter. Explicating the 
conceptual relations is no substitute for explicating 
and understanding the natural relations of an agent 
to his actions, or of a power to its actuality. More- 
over, while there is a conceptual necessity (after the 
event, as it were) in, “If I move my finger, then I 
can move it (have the power to),” there is no cor- 
responding natural or causal necessity between the 
power or ability of a person and what he does.14 
From a conceptual necessity, a natural necessity 
does not follow. Nor from the joint truth of “I am 
able to move my finger” and “I am able to hold 
my finger still,” does it follow that when I move my 
finger, that movement is uncaused. The causal 
contingency lies in the fact that from an ability, an 
actuality need not occur, the having of the ability 
is not a causally sufficient condition for the occur- 
rence of the event. The causal relation is between 
my ability to ġ and the occurrence of $. That relation is 
not a necessary connection, yet it is causal.34 

It is, I think, the attempt to retain the notion of 
necessity in our concept of cause (or, as it may turn 
out later, our failure to find two senses of “‘neces- 
sary condition”), which prevents us from under- 
standing how the agent of action is sufficient to 
produce an action which need not occur. Even 


when we distinguish a logical or epistemic sense of 
necessity from a causal or natural sense, we do not 
yet have the proper concept of cause for agency. 
Natural necessity is found in the power of objects, in 
the power of acid to dissolve zinc (R. Taylor), the 
power of opium to make a man sleep (Locke), the 
power of an engine to drive a motor car 100 mph 
(M. R. Ayers). In all of these examples of object 
power, if the conditions are right (e.g:, if the zinc 
is placed in the acid) the effect must follow, “‘it is 
not possible that it should not take place” (Ayers, 
p. 6). An object with a power has that power but 
does not have control over it. The power of persons 
is something over which the persons have control. 
Its exercise is always, in R. Taylor’s phrase, “‘up to 
the agent.” I can bring an avid tennis player to the 
courts, place a racket in his hands, present him 
with an opponent but he will only play if fe exerts 
his power or skill.45 

Negatively, object- and person-power can be 
taken as the contrast between the impossibility of 
events and the powerlessness of persons (Ayers, 
pp. 8-10). Ayers works with three modalities, three 
kinds of non-logical possibility: epistemic, natural, 
and possibility of choice. Epistemic possibility (R. 
Taylor speaks of epistemic contingency) is typified 
n “possible that” locutions, e.g., “It is possible 
that it will rain tomorrow,” “It is possible that he 
will call tomorrow.” Such possibility is relevant to 
evidence. Natural possibility refers to what is 
possible in nature. “It is possible that there is life 
on some other planet. > Possibility for choice is 
caught by the phrase, ‘ ‘possible for”: “It is possible 
for Smith to come to dinner,” i.e., he is able to (has 
the power) and is capable of so choosing. There is 
no link, certainly no logical link, between “‘possibil- 
ity that” and “possibility for.” On the basis of my 
knowledge of Smith, of his habits, his other com- 
mitments, etc., I can say that “it is possible that he 


12 There is a range of things I can physically cause to happen. When someone bumps me, I spill the tea or knock over your 
cup. In trying to set the cup on the table, I miss and spill it. In trying to throw the dart away, I hit the target by chance. In 
trying to hit the target (but lacking both experience and skill), I do so but quite by accident. 

13 The conceptual necessity is after the event in the sense that whether J moved my finger can only be determined after or as 
I move it. We are apt to move quickly into a criterion or evidence question here, but of course such a question is out of order 
and not needed by me (the agent) unless I have some doubts about my ability. The moving of my finger may, under certain 
conditions, be evidence or grounds for your concluding that I moved it. The conceptual truth of “my moving” leading to “I can” 
is of course quite independent of evidence and criteria; it may even be tautological in that the meaning and the nature of my 
moving my finger involves, requires, and presupposes my ability to move. Such was the point behind my opening comments 
about determinism. 

14 The causal relation is not between the ability and ¢, but between my ability to $ and $. A power does not by itself cause 
things to happen. Powers belong to objects and to people who exert or manifest the power. Any thought that talk of powers is a | 
reversion to occult qualities can be easily dispelled by reading Ayers’ book or Harré’s recent article, op. eit. 

15 There is, I think, a significant difference between a skill and its exercise and the general ability to act and its exercise. See my 
Critical Notice of Ayers’ book, Mind, vol. 78 (1969), pp. 616-622. Cf. also, Myles Brand's distinction between general and 
individual actions (The Nature of Human Action, op. cit., p. 125). 
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will go home via the bridge tonight.” I may dis- 
cover later that when it was epistemically possible 
that he would cross the bridge, it was in fact 
impossible for him to do so, since the bridge was 
down (Ayers, p. 27). Of course, if I know that the 
bridge is down, if that is part of the evidence for 
me, my former “possibility that? claim is now 
wrong. It is now epistemically impossible that he will 
cross the bridge. “Impossible that”? seems to lead, 
as Ayers says, to “not p.” From an epistemic 
impossibility we can move to an ontic or natural 
impossibility. We do not really move from knowl- 
edge to reality, however, since now our epistemic 
claim.is built upon the fact we were originally 
predicting on the basis of evidence. ‘P’ cannot be 
evidence for itself.16 , 

Whether we have evidence or not, both objects 
and persons do have powers and abilities. Even 
with evidence for specific skills in persons, we may 
find it difficult to anticipate their actualizations: 
“It really is impossible to predict simply from the 
fact that a man is capable of doing an action and 
also has the opportunity, that he will do it” 
(Ayers, p. 106). It would be an unusual person who 
refused “‘consistently to exercise a capacity” (ibid., 
p- 115), but the point is that having the capacity is 
one thing, manifesting it is quite another. 


II. Do I on My INTENTIONS BRING ABOUT 
My Actions? 


In trying to explicate the necessity he thought 
must be ingredient in agent causation, R. Taylor 
used the notion of necessary conditions. The cause 
or causes of some event E is “that finite set of con- 
ditions, within the totality, only, of those that 
occurred, that was necessary and sufficient for E” 
(p. 30). Talk of necessary and sufficient conditions 
works well enough in cases like the acid-zinc 
example, where, if the conditions are present, the 
acid will (must) dissolve the zinc. But this analysis 
is misleading in action cases. You might say, in the 
tennis example, that I did not produce the total set 
of necessary and sufficient conditions for tennis 


being played, I left out the agent’s decision to play. 
With that included, have we not got the normal 
sense of sufficient condition, and hence have we not 
got necessity ? Locke may have had some such idea 
in mind when he said that once we decide to act, 
“What follows after that follows in a chain of con- 
sequences, linked one to another, all depending on 
the last determination of my judgment” (Essay, 
2.21.52). Hobbes also spoke of the action that 
follows the judgment doing so necessarily (Works, 
V, p. 317). The links in the chain image is found 
also in Kant’s remark that every event in the time 
series, including my action, is a link in the chain of 
nature (C. of P.R., pp. 470-474, Kemp Smith 
edition). But Kant was clear in locating the 
necessity in the order sense of cause, not in the 
actor, initiating sense.1? 

What is wrong with the attempt to apply the 
notion of necessary and sufficient conditions to 
actions is that it leads us to include decisions, 
intentions, and desires as part causes of the action. 
Decisions, intentions, and desires may be the 
reasons and/or causes for my doing something; in 
that sense, they might be looked on as part-causes 
of what I do.48 But more strictly, the relation 
between decisions, intentions, or desires and some 
action or event is not causal: they do not bring 
about the action, J do. Desires, fears, and other 
emotions may in fact exert causal influence over 
me and hence influence my actions. When I am in 
the grip of an emotion, I may do things I would not 
do in more calm moments. In such cases, there 
may even be a near direct relation between 
emotions and act. The nearer that relation is to 
being direct, the closer the agent becomes a passive 
participant in that action. Generalized and in its 
extreme form, such a notion locates the causality of 
action in a desire or volition which the person has. 

As R. Taylor has convincingly shown (chs. 5 and 
6), such a notion of the causes of action simply 
bypasses the agent. If the cause, even a part cause, 
of this debt being repaid or of my arm moving is a 
desire I have, my doing is defeated. It is not my 
decision, my desire, or my intention which is a 


16 Epistemic impossibility reveals an asymmetry with epistemic possibility. If “possible” is relative to evidence, “impossibility” 
is not. Even in those cases where our claim for impossibility is based upon laws and facts, not including the event predicted, 
e.g., “It is impossible that man can fly unaided,” “It is impossible that there can be life on the sun,” we are not making predic- 
tions about impossibilities. Ayers thinks it would have been proper to say in the 17th century that it was possible that the circle 
could be squared, providing man at that time did not know or have the proof that that is a logical impossibility. Once we have 
that proof, we have the negation of what we formerly tried to predict (Ayers, p. 40). The difference between possible and 
impossible in the epistemic sense may only be the difference between probability and knowledge. 

17 See my “Agent Causality,” American Philosophical Quarterly, vol. 3 (1966), Sect. V. 

18 The role of decision, intentions, desires, motives, etc., in action differs in each case. A more detailed analysis of each is 
required. What I am stressing here is the person who has the desires and intentions, who decides, etc. 
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causal factor in the production of the action. 
Rather, it is my deciding, my desiring, or my in- 
tending that is a causal factor in my action. Of 
course, I need not decide or choose to play tennis, 
I can just play. In either case, Jam the cause of my 
action: in being the cause of my action I do not 
stand to my action in the usual necessary relation. 
“Tf all that is necessary for water to boil is present 
in nature, then the water will boil. But although all 
that is necessary for me to boil water is present in 
my kitchen, I need not boil water. This illustration 
of freewill is a demonstration not of indeterminism 
in my kitchen, but of two kinds of “necessary con- 
dition?” (Ayers, p. 162). The sense in which I 
(together with my abilities, powers, intentions, 
desires, etc.) am a necessary or sufficient condition 
for the actions I do is simply that my actions will 
not be done unless J do them. But I (together with 
my abilities, powers, intentions, desires, etc.) am 
not a necessary or sufficient ingredient in actions 
in the way in which physical conditions are in- 
gredients in some event: add a bit of this and a bit 
of that and the event will occur. There may be 
some conceptual truths with respect to actions. We 
may, for example, want to restrict agency proper 
to cases where what I do is done intentionally, 
with due deliberation, etc. Our concept of action 
may be so defined. But the natural truth behind 
such a conceptual limitation is that whatever we 
make the proper ingredients for an action, there is 
a class of actions where what is done is ultimately 
up to the agent. He (together with his abilities, 
powers, etc.) is both necessary and sufficient for the 
action, though he may not bring about the action 
after all. The agent is not an ingredient in an action, 
he is an external, initiating cause.4® The normal 
test for necessary conditions does not operate in 
agency either. “The proposition that A is a neces- 
sary condition for doing B, is a proposition that is 
tested by trying to do B without A, and can be 
supported by reference to failures to do B without 
A” (Ayers, p. 162). It would be absurd for me to 
try to do some act without my doing that act. My 
act of d-ing just is my bringing it about that @. 

If the above attempt to find a sense of ‘‘neces- 
sary” and “sufficient” which neither logically en- 
tails a consequence nor causally necessitates an 
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effect seems forced, the best alternative is to take 
the necessity out of agent causality." Even better, 
we need only remark that the proper modality of 
cause in the agent sense is posstbtiity, not necessity, 
adding of course that we mean natural, not logical 
possibility. Natural possibility involves powers 
resident in the nature of the agent. Objects have 
powers too, but the natural power of persons as 
agents is characterized by the person’s being the 
controller of the power. Most, if not all, the powers 
I have are had in conjunction with the powers of 
my body. Can we, without a radical separation of 
me from my body, articulate the differences 
between what I can do (by means of my body) and 
what my body can do? 


ILI. Acent Cause AND Bopy CHEMISTRY 


That there are two kinds of power, “the soul’s 
power to act on the body” and “the power one 
body has to act on another,” was for Descartes an 
obvious truth (Philesophical Letters, ed. by A. Kenny, 
p. 139). That the incorporeal mind “can set the 
body in motion” is, he told Arnauld, “one of those 
self-evident things,” shown not by reasoning but by 
everyday experience. It is a fact made obscure 
“when we try to explain” it (p. 235). Descartes 
remarks that the necessary physiology (‘‘the inflow 
of the spirits into the nerves, and everything else 
necessary for the motion”) follows upon the 
inclination of the will (zbzd.). This is so because of 
the way the body is constructed and because of the 
union of mind with body. Writing to More, 
Descartes remarked that “there are two different 
principles causing our motion.” One “is purely 
mechanical and corporeal and depends solely on 
the force of the spirits and the construction of our 
organs, and can be called the corporeal soul; the 
other is the incorporeal mind” (p. 243). The first 
way in which bodies move is like the motion of 
animals or of automata. The physiological and 
motor apparatus works alone to move limbs. 
Descartes even suggests that the impressions 
depicted on our retina by objects can, without 
such “seeing’’ being conscious, “cause our limbs to 
make various movements” (p. 36). Such physio- 
logical activities belong to the body alone and are 


19 Albert Burloud (De la psychologie à la philosophie, 1950) draws an interesting distinction between horizontal and vertical 
causation. The first is just Kant’s order sense of cause. The second is the agent sense of cause, the initiating sense. In vertical or 
action causation, the causes are on different levels from their effects. Vertical causes are constitutive ones, they constitute and 


are not members of the series of phenomena (pp. 72-73). 


20 Miss Anscombe speaks of a non-necessitating cause, defining it as a cause “that can fail of its effect without the intervention of 
anything to frustrate it” (p. 23, op. cit.). An agent as cause could be viewed as a non-necessitating cause. 
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“said to take place in a man rather than to be per- 
formed by him” (p. 51). In this strict sense of that 
which is performed by me, Descartes wants to say 
that only thoughts (e.g., acts of will, seeing, 
doubting, etc.) are attributable to me, since it is 
only these acts which are “entirely in our power” 
(p. 51). 

Nevertheless, the scope of physiological explana- 
tions is such that they threaten to smother agent 
explanations: what takes place iz a man tends to be 
seen as adequate for explaining what is performed 
by a man. In his Metaphysics, R. Taylor reminds us 
of the apparent adequacy of explaining the causa- 
tion of behavior, such as my perspiring because of 
fear, in terms of body chemistry. The seeming un- 
intelligibility of saying a thought can interfere with 
brain and physiology, coupled with our knowledge 
of body chemistry, leaves no room in nature for 
non-natural (agent) causality. Chisholm puts the 
same point: physiology “seems to tell us that what 
the agent thus accomplishes [in bringing anything 
about] is caused by certain physiological events,” 
e.g., certain cerebral and muscular events. 
Chisholm tries to find a way out of this seeming 
adequacy of physiology for action by saying that 
the agent makes it happen that “the various 
physiological states . . . occurred,” as well as that 
his arm went up. A man makes it happen that by 
making it happen that his arm goes up, he makes it 
happen that certain muscles move. But of course, 
I can be said to make muscles move in this indirect 
way just because we know that when arms move, 
even when I make them move, muscles move. 
Charles Atlas can make muscles move in a more 
direct way. Can we characterize the difference in 
causality here, as well as plot the relations between 
physical and action events? 

Charles Atlas can make his muscles move and 
ripple up one arm, across chest and shoulders, and 
down the other arm. The muscles do nothing, 
move no limbs, but Charles does make them move. 
These same muscles (and some others) can be 
made to work, when Charles lifts weights. Here, he 
does not first move muscles and then lift weights; 
in fact, the array of muscle rippling appropriate 
for showing off at the beach would get in the way 
of lifting weights: Atlas may be muscle-bound. But 
both ways, Charles moves some muscles. Can we 
say that in the weight-lifting case, the movement of 
muscles is a consequence of the lifting? Hardly, 
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since not even Charles can lift weights without the 
help of muscles that tense and move, Can we say 
that the muscle movement is a consequence of 
Charles’s trying to lift weights, that he succeeds in 
lifting the weight when all goes well, including the 
muscles operating? Charles does different things 
when he lifts from when he ripples. In the latter 
case, he thinks of the muscles, then tenses as he 
has learned to do. Here he is trying to move 
muscles. When he lifts weights, Charles thinks of 
his balance, his center of gravity, concentrates 
hard, and then lifts. Here he is not trying to move 
muscles. In the rippling case, Charles’s muscles 
might ripple without his making them do so: a 
spasm might cause them to move. But Charles’s 
weight can’t be lifted by Charles without Charles 
lifting it. 

The difference that is important can’t just be 
between actions that occur or can occur without 
the agent’s endeavour and those that cannot so 
occur, though that is an important difference. The 
event too differs. This latter difference is not that 
one event is the lifting of a weight, the other the 
moving of muscles, since weights can be lifted by 
machines: in both cases, a weight gets lifted. So. 
the event important for action is not that of a weight 
being lified, but of a weight being lifted by Charles. 
Even should it happen that Charles lifted or moved 
the weight inadvertently, through a muscle spasm, 
the action event we want to examine is that of 
Charles by intention, through trying, etc., lifting 
the weight or moving the muscles. The weight 
being lifted is one event, Charles’s lifting the weight 
is another event. A necessary condition for both 
events is the movement of muscles (and the 
attendant muscle chemistry and nerve cell electric- 
ity). 

No one could, until very recently, fire neurons in 
the way that Charles can ripple muscles; in moving 
and flexing muscles, neurons fire. But again, we 
can’t say that the firing of neurons is a consequence 
of muscle flexing, since the muscles can’t be flexed 
if neurons do not fire. The neurons firing is a third 
event, linking with the muscle movement and the 
weight-lifting. The Kantian problem looms: how 
are these three events related or, more emphati- 
cally, how is it possible for Charles to lift the weight 
or to try to lift it (or for him to move his muscles) 
in addition to the weight being lifted or the muscles 
moving? Charles is not necessary for the weight to 


21 Op. cit., p. 38. See also Chisholm’s “Freedom and Action,” in Freedom and Determinism, ed. by Keith Lehrer (New York, 
1966). James D. Wallace discusses Chisholm’s argument in this article in his “The Influence of Agents,” Canadian Journal of 


Philosophy, vol. t (1971), pp. 45-57. 
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be lifted or the muscles to move. Where is the room 
for Charles’s lifting the weight? One way in which it 
is or would be possible for Charles to lift the 
weight is if Charles were a weight-lifter, in the way 
in which a crane is a weight-lifter or a robot or 
mechanical arm is a weight-lifter. But Charles is 
not, or not only, an object in the world capable of 
lifting weights. As such, as an object, Charles might 
. lift a small weight in a reflex way: we poke Charles 
and he lifts the weight. But we still have only event 
causality. Charles lifts it, but in no way different 
from the crane’s lifting it. The difference comes 
when Charles lifts it through trying, wanting, 
intending to lift it. Then we have agent cause and 
agent action. : 

It is wrong to think that what has been added 
here is the wanting and trying, though that may be 
true. What has been added is the new event, 
Charles’s lifting the weight. The clause, “because he 
wanted to, tried to, etc.,” simply signals that agent 
causality has intervened in nature. There is no 
chemistry of agent causality, but such causality 
cannot occur without body chemistry. Nor is agent 
causality the result of body chemistry or of muscle 
movement: both are simply necessary conditions 
for Charles’s lifting the weight.®? It is important to 
see that the event which occurs is (a) Charles’s 
lifting the weight (or his moving his muscles), not 
(b) the weight being lifted (or the muscles moving); 
important also to see that it is an intentional lifting 
or moving by Charles. 


IV. Acrion, ACTING AND CAUSE 


If we take agency seriously by locating the cause 
of action with the agent, the quest for explanations 
of particular actions is not aided, especially if we 
stay with the usual notion of explanation, that 
notion which requires general laws from which 
deductions can be made. The agent as cause is too 
general, too indefinite for specific explanations, 
even if we waive the demand for deductibility. If 


we want some significant account of the causes or 
cause of this particular action, to say the agent was 
the cause does not tell us much. If we want to 
know what led Jones to do what he did, it does not 
help to say he did it. What we need are his reasons 
and the various causal factors operating on him. 
He did it, but the story does not end or begin there. 

The danger to avoid is mistaking the causes of 
Ms acting for the causes of M’s action. To the extent 
that M ceases to be the cause of his action, that 
action is not his. Such a disappearance of action 
begins to occur when the causes of M’s acting take 
charge of M, so that M is not in control of what he 
does. In this sense, it is probably impossible for 
intentions and motives to be causes of M’s action, 
since intentions and motives (ruling out for the 
moment unconscious ones) must be formed by 
someone deliberately and purposefully. The notion 
of my forming an intention to @ and then, as it 
were, letting or finding that that intention took 
charge, is odd, although there is a sense in which 
that zs the case: once I have decided upon a course 
of action, it becomes easier, indecision has gone, 
etc.23 The causes of my acting in certain general 
ways would include my upbringing, the sorts of 
attitudes and responses I acquire from my social 
environment, A knowledge of these factors enables 
someone else to say with confidence how I am liable 
to react to a specific situation, what decision I will 
probably make, etc. Even were I to accept these 
attitudes and responses of my family uncritically, 
their influence upon my acting, upon the actions 
I do, is not self-bypassing: J still take the decisions 
I do. There may be physical factors influencing my 
decisions also. The state of my health has an 
important effect upon my actions: it may lead to 
overly cautious decisions, to daring ones, careless 
ones, etc., but these physical factors do not take 
charge, or only seldom do, as instinct in animals 
takes charge (e.g., the flow of certain gland 
secretions sends the salmon upstream). Such in- 
ternal biological factors can of course take charge 


83 Wallace (op. cit.) rejects Chisholm’s analysis—that by making it happen that my arm goes up I make it happen that certain 
muscles move. Instead, Wallace argues that “The facts of human nature and physiology and the concept of agent causation are 
such that what an agent directly causes in controlling the motion of his body has got to be an event which in fact is caused by 
other events” (p. 56). Wallace’s conclusion is partially supported by the views of the French psychologist, Albert Burloud. 
Writing about the mind-body relationship, Burloud says that “if our intentions, ideas, volitions act on our nerves and muscles, 
it is with the help of motor forces, of which we are as ignorant as we are of the muscles in our arms” (De la psychologie à la 
philosophie, 1950, p. 118). That is, Burloud denies that ideas or intentions (and indirectly, agents) act directly on muscles: if we do 
cause muscles to move it is via bodily intermediaries, e.g., “the motor schema operating on the proprioceptive field, the physi- 


ological schema operating in the nervous field” (p. 131). 


33 This last point is not quite right. The intentions or motives are mine, just as are my desires and tendencies mine. I think it 
is because of the fact that intentions are not the sorts of thing J find myself having that they cannot take charge: I have to decide, 
etc., that I will $. I may find myself ¢ing and wonder why, but I can’t find myself having the intention to ¢. 
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in man, but then we would have a case of a man 
being caught by physical causes. 

Even if we want to assign as causes of action such 
things as physical states of the body, general 
attitudes acquired in the family, etc., where these 
play a role in M’s acting, they are all filtered 
through M; the causal agency for M’s actions are 
housed with M, the causes for M’s acting are found 
in M’s social and biological environment. Com- 
bining this last distinction with the earlier one 
between freedom of choice and freedom of action, 
we can construct a Square of Action which 
illustrates some of the truths about agency and 
action for which I have been arguing. 


6. But (c) can bypass M, ruling out both (a) and 
(b). Thus, (c) is both compatible and in- 
compatible with (a) or (b). 


Whether we have “cause” in the same sense in (c) 
and (d) is not clear. In an obvious sense, only M 
has causal agency and none of the causes in (c) has 
physical necessity, save when they take charge and 
render (b) impossible. This situation arises both 
from physical or biological causes and from 
psychological ones but only in markedly abnormal] 
cases. Even then, the psychological causes may not 
be like physical causes. I suspect we know too little 
about the causal action of compulsions and other 





(a) 
Freedom of Choice 


(b) 
Freedom of Action 


The Agent 


M 





Causes of M’s Acting 
(c) 


The following statements formulate the relations 
around this square. 

I. (a) is not necessary for (b), e.g., the Stoic 
example of dogs and chariots, but (b) does 
involve choice or decision. Nor does (a) 
guarantee (b): J have to exercise my freedom 
of action or of choice. Choosing is not doing. 

2. (c) is located in M’s social and biological 
environment. 

3. (d) is M himself. 

4. If (b), then (d)—if there is an M-free action 

'  (orjust an M-action), M is its cause. Similarly, 
if (d), then (b)—it is only when M is the 
cause of his actions that they are free or 
properly his actions. 

5. There being (c) does not normally rule out 
(a) or (b): (c) is compatible with either. 


Causes of M’s Action 


(d) 


psychoanalytic factors. In most cases, causes in (c) 
cannot be confused with physical or causal necessity, 
just because they exert their causal powers only 
through and via M. They may delimit the scope of 
(a) or (b), but they do not necessitate either. 

The previous section has shown the difference 
between that which takes place in a man and that 
which is performed by a man, where what takes 
place in both cases is something physical. In the 
case of that which is performed by a man, we can 
say it was, e.g., a weight lifted or moved; but were 
we to inventory that which has occurred, we would 
have to record that Charles lifted a weight. The 
agent becomes a part of that which took place. 
Another important characteristic of what took 
place in this case is that Charles performed with 
intention and knowledge, not as a physical body or 
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mechanism, even though he used the mechanism of 
his body to perform the action. There are some 
parallels between the causes of A4’s acting (c-type 
causes) and the causes of muscles operating and 
neurons firing. When c-type causes take charge, M 
becomes an object not an agent. When M is the 
agent of his actions, even of his social and moral 
actions, he uses, is in control of, the c-type causes. 
There is a parallel between body chemistry and 
social chemistry. The Kantian dilemma has its 
point here also: how is it possible for actions proper 
to occur since we are all shaped by ¢-type factors? 
The question, “how are free actions possible?”, 
takes its. sense from the notion that social con- 
ditioning can cause persons to respond in a way 
analogous to the way body chemistry operates in 
the working of the body. It is doubtful, though, 
that any conditioning of persons can reduce them 
` to reflex actors, to acting solely because of stimuli. 
Human actions normally work with c-type causes: 
working with and through them is done knowingly 
and intentionally. I may repay debts out of a 
strong sense of duty acquired from my family back- 
ground but J still do the repaying. Here also, the 
inventory will list my repaying the debt, not just 
the debt repaid. 


V. AGENT ACTIONS 


There is a variety of actions I can be said to do, 
or events I can be said to bring about or effect: The 
full range would require a careful inventory. It is 
doubtful whether what I have said would hold for 
all the action items on the full inventory.** The 
account of action (and the agent) which I am 
suggesting, does characterize at least two classes of 


actions: those physical actions such as lifting 
weights (where care, training, and attention are 
required) and those description-controlled actions 
such as bidding at an auction, repaying debts, 
marrying (where the inventory entry would be 
inadequate if it recorded only the physical actions 
which are necessary parts of the bidding, the 
repaying, and the marrying). I am making two 
interrelated claims about the ontology of action and 
agency: (1) The agent as initiator or cause of these 
classes of action is external to the action in so far as 
the action is enacted in nature, in the physical 
world. (2) In initiating and constituting action, the 
agent cannot be separated from his action. Elabora- 
tion of (1) would take us into a detailed account of 
the person, a task for another occasion. Some 
extension of (2) will complement the preceding 
sections. | 

The inseparability of the agent from his action 
has an analog in the talk of non-contingency 
between intentions, emotions, desires, and their 
expression or manifestation in behavior.?5 What 
counts as angry behavior cannot be separated from 
the anger, and vice versa. Part of the motive 
behind this claim for non-contingent connections 
in action is the wish to avoid saying an emotion or 
feeling can be identified without reference to 
public behavior. Another motive is that, if emotions 
were not linked non-contingently with behavior, 
we would have to discover that link inductively. It 
would just be accidental that fear or anxiety links 
with the behavior that it does. Not only is the link 
between fear and its expression not discovered 
inductively, being “‘an action of a certain kind is a 
fact which holds of it [the action] independently of 
the antecedent conditions which give rise to it.” 


34 The task of inventory-making would also have to deal with the problem of a criterion for identifying actions, for counting 
and individuating them. One important aspect of this problem which I am trying to stress is that it cannot be dealt with 
without ontology. Cf. Alvin I. Goldman: “The formulation of a fully adequate criterion of identity, then, requires a better 
understanding of the ontological status ofan act” (“The Individuation of Action,’ The Journal of Philosophy, vol. 68 [1971], p.7 68). 

25 For a brief summary of this thesis, and some good comments on it, see Ruth Macklin, “Explanation and Action: Recent 
Issues and Controversies,” Synthèse, vol. 20 (1969), pp. 406-412. 

28 Charles Taylor, The Explanation of Behaviour (New York, 1964), p. 45. Cf. also pp. 34, 43-45, 47, 81-83, 93. Some recent 
work in psychology has revealed a tight connection between antecedent cognitive conditions and emotions such as fear, anger, and 
euphoria. One and the same physiological state will be interpreted by a person as different emotions (with consequent effects 
upon his behavior), depending upon what explanation or expectation he is] prepared to give to the way he feels. Environ- 
mental conditions are important too for that interpretation. (See Stanley Schachter, Emotion, Obesity, and Crime [New York, 1971]. 
I am indebted to Rom Harré for calling this work to my attention.) Intention is a more directed and controlled cognitive state; 
hence, its role as a determinate of action is not so surprising. C. Taylor appears to give intention, rather than the agent, the role 
of causing actions, locating the non-contingent relation between intention and action. The “‘fact that the behaviour follows from 
my intention... is not a contingent fact” (p. 44). He also wants to stress the necessary role of intentions in actions, as opposed 
to causes of behavior or bodily movements. If it were the case that the relation between some bit of behavior and some ante- 
cedent event was not itself dependent upon a link between that antecedent event and an intention, the behavior could occur in 
the absence of the intention. Hence, there could be behavior (an event) but no action. My dart-throwing example is a case 
where there is an intention and an attempt but no action: the skill was lacking. There is, however, an effect of my physical 
movements. 
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The non-contingency of action is dependent on the 
fact that what counts as an action is a function of 
the available descriptions in our thought and 


language. I as agent cannot cause or do actions- 


which are independent of the available descrip- 
tions for actions. I cannot, that is, try to bring 
about an indefinite action, an action which I do 
not recognize, for which I lack a name or a con- 
cept. I can only try to do actions of specific sorts 
under the available descriptions. Nor could I try 
to move my body or my limbs without knowing 
what I am trying to do. " 

There is a similar relation between event- 
causes and their effects. Causes of a certain kind are 
tied to effects of a certain sort. A cause is not 
identifiable as a cause apart from the events it 
gives rise to. To identify some event as a cause, 
I must at least know a range of things for which it 
is a cause. I might suspect X to be a cause factor of 
some sort, but this cannot be settled until I dis- 
cover what it in fact links with. To suspect it to be a 
cause factor is like asking what it can do. The 
notion that causes are’ contingently linked to 
effects is either a product of Hume’s de-ontologiz- 
ing of cause or of his attempt to capture the causal 
necessity of the acid-zinc variety. Hume wanted to 
find necessity in cause while stressing (as had 
Locke) that human knowledge is unable to pene- 
trate to the essences of things in order to uncover 
that necessity. For Locke and Hume, real essences 
were linked to the qualities and behavior of their 
objects in such a way that an adequate knowledge 
of the former would yield an a priori or deductive 
knowledge of the latter. Logical necessity would 
then mirror the natural necessity of the world. 
With the impossibility: of such knowledge went the 
dictum that the contrary of any matter of fact is 
always possible. The defects of human knowledge 
led to the affirmation of contingency in nature. 
The criteria for cause-ascription (invariable 
sequence, etc.) took the place of the nature of 
cause in Hume’s analysis, inductive knowledge 
replaced deductive derivations.?” No cause can be 
found to be non-contingently linked with its effect. 
We can, so Hume’s story continues, never tell from 
an examination of the cause factor alone what con- 
sequences it will have. Once causes have been 
identified and linked with their effects, an ex- 
amination of the structure of the cause may reveal 
the source of its power, may show that if the con- 


ditions are right, the acid must dissolve the zinc, the 
water must boil. 

In actions, I cannot try to bring something about 
without trying to bring some specific action about. 
Object or event causes are not intentional, they do 
not try to bring anything about, they just produce 
their effects under specific conditions. But we can- 
not identify a cause as a cause without having some 
specific effect (or some specific kind of effect) in 
mind. If there is intentional non-contingency in 
actions, there is an epistemic non-contingency in 
causes. The epistemic non-contingency is just as 
much a feature of agent causes as of event causes. 
I cannot identify an act as one of debt repaying or 
of bidding at an auction without reference to an 
agent. Moreover, there cannot be such actions 
without an agent: there is both an epistemic (or 


conceptual) and a natural link between agents and 


their actions. Just as we cannot separate the per- 
ception from the perceiver or the thought from the 
thinker, so we cannot separate the action from the 
actor. In this sense, my causing and my doing are 
identical, | 

What I do must be kept distinct from the effects 
of what I do. “What is within my power to do— 
what I can do—is to perform actions, not to bring 
about the occurrences of consequences of actions.’’8 
Thus, “The dice showing ‘7’ is not an action, but 
rather the consequence of an action, namely, 
throwing the dice” (ibid.). Brand suggests that one 
mark of a consequence of action “is that the agent 
did not intentionally bring it about.” While dis- 
cussing Danto’s basic actions, Brand elaborates 
this distinction. “What action does Jones perform 
that causes him to perform another action? In 
moving the stone by pushing it with the staff, Jones 
performs certain basic or simple actions . . . these 
actions include his grasping the staff, his moving 
his arm, and so on” (ibid., p. 225). Brand insists 
that these actions of grasping and pushing do not 
cause the agent to perform other actions: “Rather, 
these actions cause the staff to move, the stone to 
move, and so on.” These latter are not actions but 
events. Similarly, I would suggest, the debt repaid 
is not an action effect of something I did, though it 
may be an event effect of my action. A weight lifted 
is a new physical effect brought about by my 
lifting it. It could just as well have been brought 
about by the mechanical arm’s lifting it. The 
difference is that in the latter case we have only 


27 Hume did not deny causes in the active, non-correlation sense. See D. W. Livingston, “Hume on Ultimate Causation,” 


American Philosophical Quarterly, vol. 8 (1971), pp. 63~70. 
38 Myles Brand, The Nature of Human Action, op. cil., p. 137. 
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events and event causality, while in the former we 
have action and.event. The action is my lifting the 
weight, the event is the weight lifted. In bringing 
about most actions, there are event-components 
which are part of the action, as my raising my hand 
has the event component of my hand rising 
(Brand, p. 226). 
Davidson has recently greatly simplified the 
ontology of action: “We must conclude, perhaps 
with a shock of surprise, that our primitive actions, 
the ones we do not do by doing something else, 
mere movements of the body—these are all the 
actions there are. We never do more than move our 
bodies: the rest is up to nature.’*® Davidson is 
presumably convinced of this ontology but en route 
he seems to run together the event components and 
their actions, as well as identify the action with its 
consequences. He wants to deny that when the 
‘queen killed the king by pouring poison in his ear, 
what she did was something besides move her hand 
in a certain way: “this movement was by itself 
enough to cause the death of the king—-there was 
no point to a farther action on the part of the 
queen” (p. 21). When I close the door by moving 
my hand, I do not “perform two numerically 
distinct actions” (p. 20). Nevertheless, whether 
numerically distinct or not, I did move my hand 
and close the door, the queen did move her hand 
and poison the king. In Brand’s terminology, the 
hand movement is an event component in the 
action. To list what was done, we would need to 
say the queen poisoned the king. In listing the 
queen’s killing of the king as the action, it is not 
quite right to say that we have gone beyond “mere 
movements of the body” and dwelt “on the con- 
sequences, on what the agent has wrought in the 
world beyond his skin” (p. 18). It is true, the death 
of the king has occurred and that is an event in the 
world, but it is also true that what has occurred is 
that the queen has killed the king. What the queen 
did was an action. Actions also take place in the 
world. The event of the king’s death need not be 
tied to the action of the queen, but her killing the 
king is tied to the queen as agent. It is by separating 
the agent from his action, by identifying what the 
agent does with what he has wrought, that 
Davidson can so easily draw the conclusion that all 
we can do is move our limbs. Physical doing is 
related with agent action but in many cases at least 
it is wrongly said to be the action. 
The difference between physical movement and 
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the action of which it is an event component is 
even more marked in description-controlled 
actions. In such actions as bidding at an auction, 
signalling a turn, marrying, I must perform some 
physical movement: the ring must get on her 
finger, I must make the accepted motion of hand or 
finger, etc. In skill actions, even the physical 
action may become an event component, as when 
through habit I perform the various physical tasks 
needed to drive my car through traffic but without 
thinking and even without intending. What I am 
doing is driving my car, the events involved range 
from movements of muscles to synchronization of 
accelerator and clutch, etc. For description-con- 
trolled actions, having a skull is hardly relevant or 
even necessary. I can write my name on a check 
neatly or obscurely, quickly or slowly, with éclat or 
trembling fear: for repaying the debt, any of these 
qualities will do, so long as I sign the check. But 


. Just signing the check does not constitute repaying 


the debt. We have been repeatedly reminded of the 
circumstances, conventions, intentions, etc., needed 
for such actions. I must be capable of the necessary 
bodily movements tc sign my name, but agency is 
not limited to bodily motions, to the event- 
components in description-controlled actions. 

Before I can be said to have hit the target, more 
must occur than the target being hit: I must have 
the skill to do so. The agency here lies in the skill. 
I cannot have the agency (the ability) to hit the 
target by mistake or accidentally. If the target is 
hit accidentally, the causal factors responsible are 
various: my arm movement (which I did bring about), 
gravity, wind velocity, etc.—all physical events. 
I may be duped into signing my name to a check 
when I only believe I am giving you my auto- 
graph. Such trickery may result in a debt being 
repaid, in the sense that the money owed reached 
you. The money reaching you in such a fashion is 
like the dart reaching the target accidentally: I no 
more repaid the debt than I hit the target, though 
the debt was, in the sense indicated, repaid. 

In what sense was the debt not repaid ? I did not 
discharge my responsibility, since hat cannot be 
done unintentionally. I intended and was trying to 
hit the target but I lacked the requisite skill. I did 
not intend and hence was not trying to repay the 
debt at that time. Trying is hardly applicable to 
debt-repaying, unless it means that I am trying to 
save enough to do so. Does it make sense to speak 
of the ability to honor my debts (once I have the 


39 Donald Davidson, “Agency,” in Agent, Action, and Reason, ed. by Robert Binkley, Rickard Bronaugh, and Ausonio Marras 


(Toronto, 1971), Pe 23. 
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means), the ability to tell the truth (once I have the 
concept of truth and truth-telling), etc? I think 
not, unless the skill relates to the ways in which I 
repay debts, tell truths, etc. The agency of moral 
actions cannot be assimilated to bodily actions, 
skillfully or not so skillfully done. 

Clearly, the variety of-kinds of actions that I can 
do carries with it a diversity of ways and conditions 
for acting. What I have tried to stress is the central 
role the agent plays in bringing about the actions 
which he performs. The Square of Action can be 
used again to diagram this point. - 


VI. CONCLUSION 


Whatever else we may include in our meta- 
physic of the person, the agent of action is at least 
embodied. I do not always have to move limbs or 
change places as a way of bringing some action 
about. Through physical disability, I may be un- 
able to repay a debt in person. By a word to my 
banker, the debt is repaid: a case of action at a 
distance. But of course, I have used some of my 
physical equipment even here. As Locke (among 
others) says, our ordinary concept of person in- 
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The actions located on the square are meant to 
represent a particular range from agent actions 
proper to actions where the agency is nearly 
passive, from agent causes to ¢c-type causes. In the 
skill sense of action and agency, there are actions 
which we both do and do not do, i.e., accidental 
ones. In intentional, description-controlled actions, 
this is not possible: I can only do what I intend, 
knowledge and action work together. The third 
class of actions, those for which I or my body is the 
vehicle, is neither skillful nor intentional: the sense 
in which J can be said to have done them is 
that I or my body was the instrument for their 
doing. 


cludes the bodily form. The metaphysic of person 
implicit in the preceding account of action and 
agent causality is compatible with this ordinary 
notion of self. At the same time, the embodiment 
does not conflate mind and body, action and 
event, person and biological organism, physical and 
agent causation. The agent does add new items to 
the world: his actions are introduced into the 
world on the backs of physical events and move- 
ments. Agent causality differs from but cannot work 
without the help of body chemistry and physical 
causation. A person cannot be a person without 
being or having a body. In a world of events only, 
there could be no persons. In such a world, we 
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would be as Descartes’ animals: moved by the 
corporeal soul in conjunction with “the spirits and 
the construction of our organs” (Descartes, Letters, 
p. 243). Thought is not necessary for movement. 
“Tt is certain that in the bodies of animals, as in 
ours, there are bones, nerves, muscles, animal 
spirits, and other organs so disposed that they can 
by themselves without any thought, give rise to all 
the animal motions we observe” (p. 244). 

Actions at once are caused by but also charac- 
terize persons. We as persons are at home in our 
bodies only because we live in and contribute to the 
ambience of action. The link which Descartes saw 
between action and thought catches an important 
feature of the metaphysic of action and the person. 
The domain of the person is that of thought and 
meaning. Action is the expression of thought: of 
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intentions, plans, decisions, goals. The under- 
standing of how persons can intervene in nature by 
inserting actions into movements and events lies in 
secing the. person as the definer of a world of 
meaning. The relation between this human world 
and the physical world occurs in knowledge as well 
as in action. The resolution of Kant’s action 
dilemma may be similar to the resolution of the 
representative nature of perception and knowl- 
edge: sharp dualisms render action as impossible 
as knowledge. The articulation of a concept of 
person adequate for knowledge and action will 
have to recognize that because knowledge is mean- 
ingful it is no less knowledge of a world, just as, 
although actions are controlled and constituted by 
a self whose powers are not always physical, actions 
are nevertheless in and of the world.*° 


Recewed March 15, 1972 


°° A number of persons have reacted to earlier drafts of this paper and have been instrumental in the subsequent revisions. 
I would like to thank in particular Patrick Nowell-Smith, Quentin Skinner, Myles Brand, Victor Hori, and Ruth Macklin. 
Versions of the paper were also read at the following universities: Rochester; California at San Diego; Queen’s at Kingston, 
Ontario; and Glendon College of York University, Toronto. A very early draft was discussed by my own department at York 
University. The reactions and comments of all these groups have been appreciated. 
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II. RIGHTNESS AND GOODNESS: 
IS THERE A DIFFERENCE? 


MICHAEL 


RC TNESS depends solely on goodness. Discus- 
sions òf this axiological credo have been too 
inconclusive to warrant its endorsement or rejec- 
tion. This may not be accidental; for both axiolo- 
gists and critics share the view that rightness and 
goodness are two different things. And, as will be 
shown here, this view is fundamentally mistaken. 
It will be shown that rightness and goodness are the 
same thing so far as ethical considerations are con- 
cerned; and if there is any difference between them, 
this has to do with the different ontological status 
of what they evaluate: acts or states of affairs. This 
I call the sameness thests. 

Showing how traditional arguments over axiol- 
ogy are inconclusive will help the presentation of 
the sameness thesis. To this end, Sect. I details 
what axiology is, and Sect. II and Sect. III state 
and criticize what I take to be the central anti- 
axiological argument, at least of recent times, as 
presented by W. D. Ross. This part of the paper 
fits the traditional framework of disputes over 
axiology. Sect. IV, which develops and defends the 
sameness thesis, shows that the arguments used to 
defeat Ross, while correct, are far too strong for 
axiology and that instead of establishing the sole or 
even partial dependence of rightness on goodness, 
they show that neither is dependent on the other; 
not because they are two independent things, but 
because, for moral purposes, they are the same 
thing. 


I. WHAT Axtotocy Is 


A given evaluation E of an act—v.g., that it is 
right to do—is axiological if and only if the act is Æ 
solely because of considerations of goodness. 
(Except where necessary to avoid confusion, no 
explicit distinction will be made between overall 
and prima facie evaluations.) An axiological act 
evaluation theory holds that, despite the very 
important differences among act evaluations, and, 
indeed, among the sorts of act evaluations, all act 
evaluations are axiological. Thus, the credo “‘right- 
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ness depends solely on goodness” is only an 
abbreviation. But precisely because of all that must 
be understood as encompassed by “rightness” and 
“goodness,” this abbreviation is a practical neces- 
sity, at least during the early part of our investiga- 
tion of axiology. For this reason, until Sect. IV, 
“rightness,” “right,” and other act evaluations are 
used indifferently for any and all act evaluations; 
so, too, “goodness,” “‘good,” and so on are used 
indifferently for any and all evaluations of states of 
affairs or more generally for any and all evalu-. 
ations of what axiologists claim to be the “bearers” 
of the goodness on which rightness depends. 
Insofar as it stands for a theory, “rightness 

depends solely on goodness” is unevaluable since, 
even aside from its being an abbreviation, it is in- 
complete in at least these six important ways. 
First, although the relevant goodness presumably 
“belongs” to the act, it is left unsaid how it 
belongs. In this regard, we should note some of the 
various “associates’’ of an act which might well be 
said to be good: the act, itself; its consequences; 
the agent’s intentions, motives, or character which 
are parts of, or otherwise “shown” by the act; 
organic wholes the act or its consequences help 
constitute; the pattern the act helps form with 
other acts. And there appears no natural stopping 
point for such a list. Secondly, such a theory, or 
proto-theory, does not tell us which things it con- 
siders to be good (its goods) and bad (its bads). 
Does it hold, for example, that happiness is the only 
good and unhappiness the only bad? Thirdly, it 
does not tell us which goods and bads or which 
sorts of goodness and badness it considers to be 
relevant for which act evaluations. Does it acknowl- 
edge, for example, that self- and other-regarding 
injury and thus self- and other-regarding bads may 
play different roles vis-à-vis wrongness? (One 
implication of this third point, developed in Sect. 
IV, is that an axiolozical theory can hold that only 
certain “parts” or sorts of an acts associated 
goodness are relevant for certain act evaluations, 
and that what is relevant for one evaluation may 
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well not be for another.) Fourthly, it does not tell 
us what measure of the relevant associated good- 
ness is necessary or sufficient to make an act, say, 
obligatory. Does it hold, for example, that an act is 
obligatory if and only if it is associated with the 
greatest relevant goodness possible? Fifthly, it does 
not tell us which act or acts to scrutinize for their 
associated goodness to assess the rightness of an act. 
For example, does it direct our attention only to the 
act in question? Sixthly, it does not speak to the 
question of subjectivism. Does it hold, for example, 
that if an act is right, then it must be actually 
associated with the required amount of relevant 
goodness, or is it sufficient for some specified per- 
son, perhaps the agent, to believe it so associated ? 

An axiological theory is complete only if it fills 
these and other such gaps. The way it fills them can 
be said to constitute its function, which specifies 
how according to the theory, rightness depends 
solely on goodness. 

Historically, axiologists have disagreed widely 
over functions—e.g., over what is good and bad. 
As this suggests, showing that some act evaluations 
cannot be derived from a given list of goods and 
bads using some given function is clearly insuffi- 
cient to show that all axiological theories are 
mistaken. For, if that list is not correct and com- 
plete, or that function otherwise not correct, the 
most that will be shown is that certain axiological 
positions are inadequate. All axiological positions 
so far examined might be refuted in this way. But 
while significant, this obviously leaves open the 
possibility of a correct axiological theory. 

Nonetheless, showing that there can be no cor- 
rect axiological theory does not require canvassing 
all possible axiological theories. Even aside from the 
argument of Sect. IV that rightness and goodness 
are the same, there are two traditional reasons for 
this. First, perhaps it could be shown that essential 
characteristics of rightness cannot be derived from 
goodness. Secondly, an axiological theory is worth 
considering only if its goods and bads and the rest 
of its functions are, at the least, plausible. One 
essential reason for this limitation is that in regard 
to most any, even ridiculous lists of so-called goods 
and bads, it is possible to fit them into a function 
which correlates them perfectly with rightness. 
For the same reason, only plausible functions can 
be considered: in regard to the most reasonable, or 
even the correct, list of goods and bads there are 
many ridiculous functions which correlate them 
perfectly with rightness. Clearly, then, not just any 

1 Foundations of Ethics (Oxford, 1963), P. 42. 


“derivation” could show that rightness depends on 
goodness. Thus, the only axiological theories con- 
sidered here are those that can plausibly be taken 
as showing that only goodness makes acts right, that 
only goodness is that in virtue of which acts are 
right, that only goodness explains why acts are right. 


Il. THE ANTI-AXIOLOGICAL ARGUMENT 


The central anti-axiological argument, at least of 
recent times, as presented by Ross, can be divided 
into two parts. The first part, considered in this 
section, is that since we can know that such acts as 
promise keeping are right without adverting to 
their associated goodness, rightness is not depen- 
dent solely on goodness. As will be shown, the 
acceptability of this depends on the second part: 
such acts are not themselves good. In Sect, III, it 
is argued that this cannot be sustained and that, 
indeed, there is no usable distinction between right- 
ness and goodness, And thus, the anti-axiological 
argument fails, although Ross’s criticisms of Mill, 
Sidgwick, Rashdall, Joseph, and Pickard-Cam- 
bridge are, I would argue, well-taken, if not 
devastating. Perhaps it should be said that Ross, as 
well as others, was so engrossed in defeating various 
axiological positions that he failed to question the 
adequacy of axiology, as such. 

Before proceeding, it should be noted that the 
sameness thesis, which is a refutation of axiology, 
as such, does not presuppose that Ross’s criticisms 
are devastating or even well-taken. They are 
examined simply to show, first, that such anti- 
axiological arguments are inconclusive, and 
secondly, that these very criticisms can be used to 
develop a new and so far unscathed axiological 
position. (Another merit of this new position is that 
it shows that we can value an act simply because 
it is one of promise keeping, for instance, without 
“rule worship” or a sacrifice of goodness to “mere 
rightness.’’) Sect. IV uses this new position and the 
arguments for it to expose the misguidedness of 
disputes over axiology by showing that neither 
rightness nor goodness could depend on the other 
since, for moral purposes, they are the same thing. 

Ross’s central anti-axiological argument, given 
in various forms, is that when we or a plain man 
thinks it is right to discharge duties of special 
obligation, e.g., keep promises, 


he is not thinking of the total consequences of such 
an act, still less thinking that the total consequences 
are always the best possible or are even likely to be so. 
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While directed against Moore’s claim that “right” 
means productive of the best consequences, this is 
also used against the claim that an act is right 
solely because it is optimific. 

Ross’s claim, whether true or not, is irrelevant: it 
confuses conceptual with doxic or epistemic 
dependence. An axiologist need not hold that if we 
believe something to be right, our reason must be 
that we believe it to be associated in various ways 
with goodness; he need hold only that what is right 
is such solely because of its associated goodness. 

Another defect of Ross’s question is that by 
talking of sorts of acts—‘“‘such an act’’—it is too 
easily taken as talking about prima facie rightness. 
But an axiologist holding that an act is optimific 
and is for that reason right, may well claim—and 
many historical axiologists did claim-——that it is 
actually and not merely prima facie right. 

The most that can be salvaged from Ross’s claim 
is that there is at least one act which is actually 
right, but which does not owe its rightness solely 
to its having the best possible consequences. But an 
axiologist has various ways to counter even this. 
First, like Mill, he can, as specific theses, distin- 
guish between . self- and other-regarding value, 
holding that it is not wrong to harm oneself, or 
allow for supererogatory acts; and thus, like Mill 
and perhaps Bentham, he can hold, as a general 
thesis, that having the best consequences is neither 
necessary nor sufficient for being right or obli- 
gatory.? While an axiologist must hold that the 
rightness of acts is determined by some function 
of their associated goodness, he need not hold 
that optimization is the measure of the correct 
one. 

A second way to counter Ross’s salvaged claim is 
to deny that the only goodness relevant to an act’s 
rightness is found among its or other acts’ conse- 
quences. While at least some utilitarians were in this 


way consequentialists, not all axiologists need be. 
Moore, for example, says, 


In asserting that the action is the best thing to do, we 

assert that it together with its consequences presents a 

greater sum of intrinsic value than any possible 
_ alternative.’ 


Despite such replies, the question remains: Is 
every act that is right, e.g., because it is an act of 
promise keeping, right solely because of its associ- 
ated goodness? To answer this, we should consider 
another formulation of the question Ross poses to 
defeat axiology, 


When we reflect, do we really come to the conclusion 
that such an act as promise keeping owes its rightness 
to its tendency to produce maximum good, or to its 
being an act of promise keeping ?4 


Out of fairness to axiology, we must guarantee that 
the rightness is actual, eliminate the consequenti- 
alist interpretation, allow for supererogation and 
the differences between self and other, and not 
require optimization. Thus, the question should be, 


When we reflect on an actually right act of 
promise keeping, do we really come to the con- 
clusion that it owes its rightness solely to its 
associated goodness, or to its being an act of 
promise keeping ? 


Ross shows, I would argue, that many axiologists 
are not justified in giving the former response. 
Their functions cannot show the act right. 

Let us agree further with Ross and say that to 


‘know that an act of promise keeping is actually 


right, it is not necessary to advert to such an act’s 
associated goodness. But even this—the very most 
his question can establish—defeats axiology, as 
such, only if axiology is committed to both (i) Any 
adequate justification of a claim that a given act is 
right requires explicit citation of its associated 


3 Mill’s views on the relation of optimization and obligatoriness and on the differences between self and other are not found 
in his version of the greatest happiness principle, Utilitarianism (as reprinted in Collected Works of John Stuart Mill, Vol. X [Toronto, 
1969]), ch. 2, para. 2, which, in any case, is not an account of rightness as understood by Ross: f.e., more or less equivalent to 
obligatoriness. They are found in Mill’s account of duty, op. cit., ch. 5, e.g., para. 14; his views on the ascetic, op. cit., ch. 2, 
para. 15; and in On Liberty (London, 1957), passim, e.g., ch. 4, paras. 5—7. For his views on supererogation see, e.g., Utilitarianism, 
op. cit., ch. 5, para. 14, where he distinguishes between the obligatory and the desirable or laudable. For Bentham see An 
Introduction to the Principles of Morals and Legislation (New York, 1948), ch. 1, sec. X, where he says that an act ought to be done, 
is right to do, or at least not one that ought not to be done, not one it is wrong to do, if it conforms to the principle of utility; 
and sec. VI, where instead of requiring optimization, he says, “An action then may be said to be conformable to the principle of 
utility . . . when the tendency it has to augment the happiness of the community is greater than any it has to diminish it.” See 
also sec. VII. But cf sec. II. 

3 G. E. Moore, Principia Ethica (Cambridge, 1959), sec. 17; but, of course, see sec. 89. Just as an axiologist need not be a conse- 
quentialist, a consequentialist need not be an axiologist. See James Griffin, “Consequences,” Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, 
vol. 65 (1964-65), pp. 167-182, and my “Consequentialism and its Complexities,” American Philosophical Quarterly, vol. 6 (1969), 
pp. 276-289 

* W. D. Ross, Foundations of Ethics, op. cit., p. 69. 
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goodness, and (ii) Citing the fact that the act is one 
of promise keeping does not provide what is 
required by (i). But axiology is not committed to 
either. 

As noted above, an axiologist need show only 
that an act is right solely because of its associated 
goodness, as opposed to showing that it is believed 
right because it is believed associated with goodness 
in certain ways. But how can he show even the 
former if we are justified in believing an act right 
at least In part because it is an act of promise 
keeping ? 

For an answer, consider this Ross-like question; 


When we reflect on an actually right act of 
avoiding hurting an innocent person, do we 
really come to the conclusion that it owes its 
rightness to its associated goodness, or to its being 
an act of avoiding hurting an innocent person? 


The reply here, as to Ross’s question, can be the 
latter. For the judgment “since it is an act of 
avoiding hurting an innocent person, it is right to 
do” can immediately be seen to be true. In this con- 
text, this is.to say that the judgment need not be 
mediated by such claims as “pain is bad” and “‘it is 
right to avoid bringing about what is bad.” These 
claims, whether er not true, are simply unnecessary 
here. 

This is also to say that an axiologist can be 
satisfied if the reason for an act’s being right shows 
that the act is associated with goodness and is 
solely for that reason right. And what might do this 
is to show what is cited is, itself, a good or essen- 
tially involved with goods. 

In regard to acts of not hurting others, an 
axiologist can say that while it is true that an act is 
right because it is such an act, its being such an act 
also shows that it is associated with goodness and is 
solely for that reason right. And he can similarly 
attempt to account for the rightness of acts of 
promise keeping simply by holding that an act of 
promise keeping ts, itself, good. 

In short, this axiologist holds that acts of non- 
maleficence, promise keeping, and, of course, other 
acts which have right-making features are goods or 
essentially involved with goods; but he would say 
that it is unnecessary to cite this in making such 
correct and justified claims as “this act is right 
since it is an act of promise keeping.” Of course, he 
would maintain that this is justified, and that we 
could justify it, as follows: Since this is an act of 
promise keeping, it is associated with the relevant 
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goods; since it is right to bring about such goods, it 
is right to do this act. (He could offer as an 
analogue: There is no need to mediate “‘since this is 
yellow, it is extended” by “whatever is yellow is 
colored” and “whatever is colored is extended.’’) 

That and how an axiologist can sustain his claim 
that an-act of promise keeping is, itself, good is 
shown in Sect. III. However, even if such an act is 
good, it is still open whether this is even part of the 
reason why it is right to keep promises. The right- 
ness of such acts may have to do with features 
possessed by only some determinants of goodness, 
i.e., some goods; and the rightness might, thus, be 
thought not attributable to goodness. In this 


regard, consider Prichard’s, 


It may be noted that if the badness of pain were the 
reason, why we ought not to inflict pain on another, it 
would equally be a reason why we ought not to inflict 
pain on ourselves; yet, though we should allow the 
wanton infliction of pain on ourselves to be foolish, we 
should not think of describing it as wrong.® 


This objection may, but need not, tell against an 
axiologist. As noted in Sect. I, to hold that 


(i) The rightness of an act depends solely upon 
its associated goodness, 


one need not maintain the falsehood that all goods 
play the same role in determining the rightness of 
acts. However, (i) is not established by showing 
only that (ii) There is a connection, even a neces- 
sary connection, between an act’s being of a certain 
sort—e.g., one of promise keeping or nonmalefi- 
cence—-and its being good or its being associated in 
other ways with goods. Nor is (i) established by 
showing both (ii) and (iii) There is a connection, 
even a necessary connection, between an act’s 
being of that sort and its being right to do. For all 
that (ii) and (iii) show is (iv) There is a connection, 
or a necessary connection, between an act’s being 
a good or being otherwise associated with goods 
and its being right to do. They do not establish that 
acts are right to do even in part because, much less 
solely because, they are goods or are associated in 
other ways with goodness. (Were (iv) or something 
like it sufficient, the axiologists’ credo would be: 
Rightness depends solely on goods.) 

For the axiologist to establish (1) by using (i1) and 
(iii), he must establish some such claim as (v) The 
conceptual connection between an act’s being 
associated with goodness and its being right to do is 
attributable solely to characteristics essential to and 
grounded in this goodness. As will be argued in 


ë “Does Moral Philosophy Rest on a Mistake?”’, Moral Obligation (Oxford, 1965), p. 5, fn. 1. 
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Sect. IV, however, no such claims as (v) can be 
established for reasons destructive not only of 
axiology but traditional anti-axiological arguments 
as well. 


Ill. Some CRITICISMS 


Aside from its not having established a (v)-like 
claim, the strongest objection to this new axiolog- 
ical theory is that its so-called goods, its “new 
goods,” are, in fact, not goods at all.. Thus Brandt 
says, “. . . can we seriously claim that the keeping- 
of-a~promise is an intrinsic good?” 

But it need not be an intrinsic good. An act of not 
harming someone is axiologically evaluable, yet it 
could well be held that it is not associated with an 
intrinsic good. (We might note that acts are often 
said to be good simply because doing them pre- 
cludes or mitigates a bad.) So, too, an act of keep- 
ing a promise need not be intrinsically good; it 
would be sufficient for my axiologist if acts of 
promise breaking are bad. 

Brandt recognizes this, 


Presumably, then, what is held is rather that the 
breaking-of-a-promise is intrinsically bad. But how 

_ will it be shown that precisely this is intrinsically bad? 
Suppose I promise to do something that no one wants 
done, and everyone is greatly relieved when I fail to 
perform. Is this intrinsically evil? 


Before turning to the first part of his claim, it is 
important to note that his last two sentences only 
obscure the issue. We should certainly agree that an 
act of not keeping his sort of promise is not bad. (His 
“evil” is replaceable by my “‘bad.”’) However, this 
would tell against my axiologist, and others who 
would explain wrongness in terms of badness, only 
if he held, or it were true, that not keeping such a 
promise zs wrong. But my axiologist can certainly 
acknowledge that only some promises are binding, 
that only some acts of not keeping a promise are 
wrong and, indeed, that not keeping Brandt’s sort 
of promise is not wrong. 

Even restricted to binding promises, promises 
wrong not to keep, Brandts question, “But how 
will it be shown that precisely this is intrinsically 
bad ?” deserves serious attention. How can we tell 
if such acts are, themselves, good or bad? Cer- 
tainly this is a very difficult question. But similarly, 
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how can we tell that pleasure is good or that pain is 
bad? Perhaps the most powerful ways are (i) in 
light of the role they play in moral reasoning, 
arguments, and so on; and (ii) in light of what we 
believe our real needs are, and what we believe it is 
rational to desire, want, prefer, and so on, in a 
“calm frame of mind” and so on. (There is, of 
course, a third way, ultimately dependent on (i) 
and (ii) or similar procedures: show that the prof- 
fered goods are modes of ‘“‘commonly acknowl- 
edged” goods.) ! 

(i) refers to the role such goods and bads play in 
our moral reasoning. That something is a bad is, 
itself, some reason to avoid it or not to do something 
that will bring it about. That something is a good 
is, itself, some reason to seek it or to do something 
that will bring it about. The acts my axiologist 
takes to be good and bad—i.e., right and wrong 
acts—clearly play these roles. 

(ii) refers to those considerations figuring cen- 
trally in the thought-experiments or decision- 
procedures of Butler, Hume, Moore, Firth, 
Brandt, Rawls, et al. What may be of most interest 
here is that Ross must be included in this list. On 
p. 73 of Foundations of Ethics he writes, 


... the existence of a greater concentration of good is 
. .. something in which it is reasonable to take satisfac- 
tion, ie., is a greater good. 


And throughout Chap. XI of that work (e.g., 
pp.. 275 ff.) he again characterizes goods as those 
things the existence of which is a reasonable, fit, or 


_worthy object of satisfaction or admiration. 


According to these views, we see, or get some 
evidence that pleasure is good by noting that we 
believe it is rational to prefer a world with pleasure 
to one without it. (That there are bad pleasures is 
not in question here.) In our view, a good life, a 
life worth leading, a life satisfying human needs, 
rational wants, and so on, contains pleasure. If we 
had the power to design a world, we should pro- 
vide for pleasure; and it is rational to take satis- 
faction in a world because it contains pleasure. 

In these ways, I think it is clearly rational to take 
satisfaction in the doing of those acts my axiologist 
says to be good, and in the nondoing of those he 
says to be bad.? Consider two worlds that are 


t “Towards a Credible Form of Utilitarianism,” in Morality and the Language of Conduct, ed, by Hector Neri Castañeda and 
George Nakhnikian (Detroit, 1963), p. 141. The following quotation is from the same page. 

7 It is not a question of whether it is rational to take as much satisfaction in all goods. Nor is such a claim clearly intelligible. 
In what would we be taking equal satisfaction? Similarly what can, e.g., Ross mean when he says that the weight of the prima 
facie duty to keep promises is greater than that of nonmaleficence or gratitude? Except for a certain moral flavor—e.g., promises 
should be taken very seriously—it is not clear how to understand such claims. 
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identical in all respects compatible with only one 
having a broken, binding promise and the other 
not. It seems rational to prefer the world without 
the broken promise. To the extent that there is a 
broken promise, a world seems defective or defi- 
cient. If we were designing worlds and had the 
choice between these two worlds, it would not be a 
matter of rational indifference which we chose. 

This, of course, is not proof that the act, itself, 
is the source of the badness. For the bad may be 
something that is only a “part” of the act or some- 
thing the act brings about. If a binding promise is 
not kept, then, typically, what was promised is not 
brought about and its absence may be the source 
of the badness, just as its presence may be the 
source of the goodness. 

This suggestion is well-taken insofar as it forces 
us to make clear what is said to be the good or bad. 
It is ill-taken if it suggests that we cannot distin- 
guish between these different potential sources of 
badness. We can certainly contrast worlds with the 
following salient features: (i) the promise to B to 
bring about $, which he wants, is broken and $ is 
absent, and (ii) there was no promise to bring 
about S, but B wants S$, and S is absent, or (ii’) B 
mistakenly believes that he was promised $, which 
he wants, and S is absent. 

If the axiologist is correct, and if these worlds 
have acts of differing rightness, they must also have 
different goods and bads. Since (i) has, but (11) and 
(ii) do not have, a wrong act, the axiologist must 
present a difference in goods between these worlds. 
And he can: only in (i) is there the bad of an act of 
breaking a binding promise. 

Ross appears to have anticipated such an argu- 
ment: 


And similarly it seems clear to me that, while a good 
man will feel satisfaction at a second man’s fulfilling 
his promise to a third, that satisfaction presupposes the 
thought that the promiser has, by making the 
promise, put himself under an obligation to the pro- 
misee. In this case also, therefore, it appears that the 
rightness of the act does not depend on the goodness 
of the result produced, even if we admit that the 
result produced is good, in the sense of being a worthy 
object of satisfaction. The rightness of the act will, as 
in the cases of reparation for wrongs and return for 
benefits, depend on the nature of the result to be 
produced, but not on its goodness, since it is good only 
because there is a duty to produce it.® 


8 W. D. Ross, Foundations of Ethics, op. cit., p. 289; of. p. 286. 
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It should not be objected here, even though 
true, that the axiologist need not concern himself 
only with results of acts—unless keeping-the- 
promise can be a result. For Ross’s point is that 
even if the keeping of the promise is good, it is good 
only because it involves a duty.® But before making 
or understanding such a claim, there should be a 
reasonably clear way to distinguish between right- 
ness and goodness. And if my arguments are cor- 
rect, Ross has not given us one; and, as argued both 
here and below, we necessarily lack one. 

It will not suffice—either to buttress Ross or to 
object to my axiologist’s program—to point to the 
manifest differences between these new goods and 
traditionally accepted ones. First, differences, even 
manifest ones, as such, show nothing. There are 
important differences among the traditional goods. 
Secondly, while there may be large differences 
between the new goods and, say, pleasure or 
happiness—e.g., in. their relations to states of mind 
and in their being first or second order goods—it is 
an entirely different question how the new goods 
relate to justice, It is with good reason that duties 
of special obligation have been held to be duties of 
justice. 

The differences among the various goods can be 
welcomed by my axiologist, since they provide a 
ready account of various anti-axiological argu- 
ments: while directed against axiology, as such, at 
most they show that rightness is not dependent on 
certain sorts of goods—e.g., hedonistic ones or 
those engaging self-interest. More generally, he can 


_ say, such disputes should be seen as disputes over 


which goods are relevant and how they are 
relevant for different act evaluations. 


TV. Tue SAMENESS THESIS OR 
THE DEFEAT OF AXIOLOGY 


An axiological position, just as much as Ross’s, 
requires a morally important distinction between 
rightness and goodness. Showing that there is none 
will show why traditional axiological and anti- 
axiological positions cannot succeed and why the 
attendant disputes, both here and elsewhere, are, 
and indeed must be, so inconclusive. 

One reason for this inconclusiveness might be 
that historical axiologists were, with few excep- 
tions, concerned not with axiology, as such, but 


® Since the goodness of such an act is one of its necessary properties, Ross would appear to hold that a property’s being 
intrinsic can be different from its being necessary. Perhaps his reason is that—as seems important—intrinsic goodness has to do 


with grounds, not just any sort of necessity. 
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rather with their own theories, which were axiolog- 
ical. Perhaps it should be said: which were only 
incidentally axiological. There is little chance that 
` they would accept the position sketched above. We 
disagree over which features of the world are good 
and bad, and this is of central importance. Indeed, 
this is the most important question figuring in the 
disputes over axiology. 

There is a far more important reason than 
differences with historical axiologists to reject this 
new axiological position: it leads to a conclusive 
reason for rejecting all axiological theories, in- 
cluding itself, as well as traditional anti-axiological 
ones. For it points to their misguidedness in 
assuming that rightness and goodness are two 
different things, one of which might depend on the 
other. The argument to save axiology against Ross 
was, in short, that right acts, themselves, can 
properly be regarded simply as good. But as is easily 
seen, this sort of argument can be turned around 
and used to show that good things can properly be 
regarded simply as right to bring about. And what 
follows from these two arguments, while destruc- 
tive of traditional anti-axiological views, is also 
destructive of axiology itself. For, instead of show- 
ing that rightness depends solely or even partially 
on goodness or, as Ewing suggests, that goodness 
depends solely or even partially on rightness, it 
instead shows that neither depends on the other; 
not because they are two independent things, but 
because, for moral purposes, they are the same 
thing. 

In. spite of himself, Ross suggests this in speaking 
of an act of beneficence, 


That which is right is right not because it is an act, 
one thing, which will produce another thing, an 
increase in the general welfare, but because it is itself 
the producing of an increase in the general welfare.?® 


The difference between rightness and goodness 
here clearly depends solely on the standpoint from 
which the general welfare is regarded: from the 
standpoint of bringing it about, it is right; from 
that of an existent or part of a situation, it is good. 

Generalized, this leads directly to the nonaxiolog- 
ical position my arguments should be taken as 
pointing to: the sameness thests, the thesis that all and 
only those considerations relevant and decisive for 
determining whether an act is right are relevant 
and decisive for determining whether it is associated 
with goodness, and that these considerations are no 
more in the camp of goodness than of rightness. 


10 W. D. Ross, The Right and the Good (Oxford, 1963), p. 47. 


Rightness is not dependent on goodness, nor is 
goodness dependent on rightness. They are on a 
par. And further, so far as moral considerations are 
concerned, they are the same. Any difference 
between them reflects or is based upon a difference 
in the ontological nature of what is assessed: for 
rightness, an act; for goodness, a state of affairs or 
situation, or a part thereof, but not an act. 

(Limiting rightness to acts and goodness to situ- 
ations might well seem unjustifiable. After all, 
there is nothing improper with “‘it is wrong that 
there is so much hatred,” “breaking a promise is 
bad” or “causing someone pain is bad.” However, 
this only aids the sameness thesis which is even 
more intuitive when, e.g., “pain is bad” is com- 
pared with “‘causing someone pain is bad” than 
with “causing someone pain is wrong.” What 
reason would there be to believe that the badness of 
either is dependent on that of the other, or even 
that they are different? Nonetheless, since it will 
aid exposition of the thesis—since, as could be said, 
we need some way to distinguish what will be 
shown to be the same—“right,” “wrong,” and so 
on shall be reserved for acts; and “good” and 
“bad,” shall be reserved for such things as states of 
affairs and situations and their components. To 
accomplish this while retaining my axiologist’s in- 
sight about which things are good and bad, let us 
say that an act involving situation is a situation at 
least partially constituted by an act. This allows us 
to avoid talk of good or bad acts in favor of good or 
bad act involving situations. My axiologist would 
now say that the situation constituted by the 
breaking of a binding promise is bad.) 

Consider an act of giving pain to an innocent 
baby. What js necessary for such an act to be 
wrong? And what need we know to know that it is 
wrong? The answer, I suggest, is simply that it is 
an act of bringing about pain to such a person. 
Pain, to be sure, is a bad. But in justifying the 
claim that such an act is wrong, we need only cite 
what is bad, the pain, and not the badness of pain 
nor the fact that pain is bad. We should wonder 
whether anyone not convinced that such an act is 
wrong would be aided by noting that pain is bad. 
Indeed, is anyone’s understanding really aided by 
adverting to the badness of pain? 

The thesis also holds that in considering the 
wrongness of promise breaking, we consider 
exactly the same things as when we consider its 
associated goodness. Just as it is bad that there be a 
situation constituted by the breaking of a promise, 
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so too it is wrong to break a promise or bring about 
such a situation. This is not to say that breaking a 
promise and bringing about a situation in which a 
promise is broken are the same act or deserve the 
same moral evaluation. The sameness thesis main- 
tains only that insofar as there is a difference in 
rightness between such acts or any other acts, 
there is the “same difference” of goodness between 
situations involving these acts, and conversely. 

This statement of the thesis, as well as previous 
ones, is too allusive. To detail what it does and does 
not say, I shall defend it against the following 
objections. The first two use differences between 
acts and situations to fault the thesis: (i) Acts are 
conceptually dependent on situations; (ii) rightness 
and goodness are not even coextensional, The next 
four objections use features of assessment to fault 
the thesis: (1i) In assessments, we do not focus 
equally on situations and acts; (iv) goodness is 
often cited as the ground of an act’s rightness, and 
rightness is often cited as the ground of a situation’s 
goodness; (v) act components are relevant for 
assessing rightness, but not goodness; (vi) the 
differences between self- and other-regarding values 
cannot be accommodated by the thesis. The last 
two objections use theoretical considerations to 
fault the thesis: (vii) The thesis does not engage the 
traditional disputes over axiology; (viii) the thesis 
makes it impossible to understand why we have 
both right-words and good-words. 

(i) Acts are conceptually dependent on situ- 
ations. But why should this bother the thesis? It 
does not claim that both ways of considering a 
morally relevant feature of the world—as an act 
component or as a situation component—are on a 
par conceptually. There is no reason for it to deny 
that, in the sense given by 


P is dependent on Q if and only if there could not 
be a P (or something exemplifying P) without 
there being a Q (or something exemplifying Q), 


an act of causing pain is dependent on a situation 
containing pain. For, such dependency speaks to 
the question of whether acts are dependent on 
situations and not whether rightness is dependent 
on goodness. This is also to say that the notion of 
dependence relevant for the disputes over axiology 
has to do, not with mere preconditions, but with 
reasons, grounds, and the like. 

(ii) Rightness and goodness are not even co- 
extensional since (iia) there can be goods and bads 
without any act, and (iib) there can be right acts 
without any goods or bads. 


` 
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(iia) Suppose Jones is unhappy, not because he 
or anyone else has done something, but because of 
some “natural” happening. Perhaps he simply 
wakes up feeling miserable because of an excep- 
tionally fitful sleep. Here there is something bad, 
without there being any act to evaluate. But this is 
irrelevant. To say that for moral purposes exactly 
the same considerations are relevant and decisive 
for both rightness and goodness is not to say that if 
something is good there must be something that is 
right. (If it were, then the reply to (vi) on the 
limited sameness thesis would be relevant here.) 
One reason it does not say is that it does not say 
that all existents are acts. Another point is that 
Jones’s unhappiness is the sort of thing it is wrong 
to bring about and right to prevent from coming 
about. (This discussion as well as that in (vi) of the 
limited theory should suffice for the more proble- 
matic issue of the relationship between action and, 
e.g., being a morally good person. The difficulties 
here, it should be noted, are not ones for the same- 
ness thesis—provided, of course, that the replies in’ 
(iia) and (vi) are well-taken—but rather are ones 
of understanding how what is morally good in a 
person (¢.g., his character) is “associated” with | 
action.) 

(iib) A subjectivist might hold that if Jones mis- 
takenly believes that throwing a rock will harm an 
innocent person, then Jones ought not to throw it, 
it would be wrong for Jones to throw it. That it is 
wrong is not dependent on its associated badness, | 
but rather only on Jones’s belief. The sameness 
thesis can accommodate subjectivism by replying, 
first, as for (iia); secondly, by holding that such 
acts are bad (cf. objection (vb)); and thirdly, by 
noting that the relevant object of belief—here, that 
harm will result—is connected in the appropriate 
ways with goods and bads. 

(iii) In assessments we do not focus equally on 
situations and acts. But the thesis does not claim 
that for all moral (or other) purposes citing either 
aspect is equally natural. It is irrelevant whether 
we may justify, e.g., “babies being in pain is bad” 
or “causing babies pain is wrong” far more 
naturally by focusing on pain as an existent than as 
a component of action, and whether we may justify 
“promise keeping is right” or “‘a situation consti- 
tuted by an act of promise keeping is good” far 
more naturally by focusing on the act than the 
existent. For this does not speak to the question of 
the dependence of rightness on goodness or good- 
ness on rightness. What is important is that in 
justifying “causing babies pain is wrong” we need 
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not advert to the badness of pain, and in justifying 
“a situation constituted by an act of promise keep- 
_ing is good” we need not advert to the rightness of 
promise keeping. Citing the pain or the promise 
keeping is sufficient. 

(iv) Goodness is often cited as the ground of an 
act’s rightness, and rightness is often cited as the 
ground of a situation’s goodness, But the thesis need 
not deny this. It could claim that when we say an 
act is right because of its associated goodness, we 
are really saying it is right because it is associated 
with something which is good; so too, it could claim 
that when we say a situation is good because of 
rightness, we are really saying it is good because it is 
constituted or brought about by an act which is 
right. But there is no need to engage in this what- 
is-really-being-said talk, since the thesis holds that 
whether or not this is what is said, it does give the 
‘ correct account of the grounding relation. For, the 
thesis maintains that what is good is no more good 
than it is right to bring about, and that what is 
right is'no more right than is a situation consti- 
tuted by it good. The rightness of bringing it about 
no more depends on its being good than its being 
good depends on its being right to bring about. 
They depend equally on each other; for they 
depend—and we could well say that both depend 
solely—on the relevant features of the world. 

(v) Act components are relevant for assessing 
rightness only, not goodness. This can be taken in 
two ways: (va) Insofar as rightness is exemplified 
by acts, there may be act components included in 
that concept which are absent from goodness. (The 
same point could be made without relying on the 
fiction that only acts are right, by distinguishing 
occurrences of “‘right.’’) But this is no objection to 
the sameness thesis, which does not hold that right- 
ness and goodness are the same concept. It claims 
only that the same considerations are morally 
relevant for both. 

But (v) can be taken as denying even this: (vb) 
Some of the act components found only in rightness 
are relevant for assessing only rightness. To argue 
for this, it could be said that an act’s being done 
intentionally or knowingly is relevant for assessing 
only its rightness: e.g., if I accidentally and non- 
negligently injure you, my act may well not be 
wrong, I may well not have acted wrongly; but if 
I intentionally or knowingly injure you, my act 
may well be wrong, even if in both cases the sole 
bad—wviz., the injury—is the same. 

Against (vb) I would argue that the injury is not 
the sole bad and, thus, that the components of the 
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badness are not the same in each case. That I in- 
tentionally or knowingly injure you is, itself, bad; 
bad, that is, apart from the mere injury. More 
generally, such act modalities as acting intention- 
ally or knowingly—and of course, such motiva- 
tional act modalities as acting maliciously—must be 
assessed to determine an act’s associated goodness, 
as well as its rightness. 

Even if correct, (vb) would not clearly tell 
against the sameness thesis or what it is used to 
show: that rightness and goodness are not depen- 
dent on each other, that they are evaluations of the 
same features of the world. To see why (vb) 
should not be taken as showing this mistaken, we 
should note that (vb) entails the falsity of all 
axiological theories, by entailing that they are un- 
able to provide an axiological account of the 
difference between an act of accidentally injuring 
someone and intentionally doing so. But (vb) 
clearly does not show this. One way to “save” 
axiological theories is to recall that in assessing 
rightness, such theories can count various goods and 
bads differently from other goods and bads, even if 
they are equally good and bad—even if, as in the 
case of self- and other-regarding benefit and harm, 
they can be said to be the very same goods and 
bads. (Cf. objection (vi).) And insofar as an axiolog- 
ical theory can be satisfied with this, it seems that 
a version of the sameness thesis can, too. It could 
hold that there are (what might be called) kernel 
acts, acts that can be done with different modali- 
ties, ¢.g., injuring someone, and that the sameness 
thesis as presented above holds for them. In short, 
showing that everything affecting an act’s rightness 
also affects its associated goodness does not seem 
necessary to sustain axiology; and as shown by the 
final statement of the sameness thesis, given in 
reply to objection (vii) below, this is also un- 
necessary to sustain the thesis, or at least a version 
of it. 

(vi) The differences between self- and other- 
regarding values cannot be accommodated by the 
thesis. For example, whether or not it is plausible 
to hold that other-regarding pain can be seen 
either as an existent and thus bad or as something 
that might be brought about and thus wrong, this 
is entirely implausible for self-regarding pain, even 
though it is bad. Since it is not wrong to give one- 
self pain, self-regarding bad cannot be viewed from 
the aspect of bringing it about. Or rather, when it 
is, it is not seen as wrong. And thus, badness and 
wrongness do not play the correlative role assigned 
them by the sameness thesis. 


This would prove welcome to an axiologist 
tempted by the claim, 


If those characteristics essential for rightness are a 


proper part of those essential for goodness, then 
axiology is correct. 


This claim is invalid. To show that rightness 
depends on—i.e., is grounded on—goodness, one 
must establish more than the simple reductionist 
position of the conditional. (Gf. (iia).) Indeed, its 
reductionist claim is compatible with this limited 
sameness thesis: those jointly right- and good- 
making features, even though a proper part of 
good-making ones, are no more in the camp of 
goodness than rightness; their rightness no more 
depends on their associated goodness than their 
associated goodness depends on their rightness. 

Even more important than the invalidity of that 
claim is the misleadingness of the reasons prompt- 
ing it and the falsity of its antecedent. That harm- 
ing oneself is not wrong has essentially nothing to 
do with disputes over the dependence of rightness 
on goodness. Rather it is tied up with the fact that 
various act evaluations—z.g., “wrong,” “‘superero- 
gatory,” “kind”—are, at least largely, social or 
interpersonal. They apply, at least typically, to acts 
affecting someone besides the agent. One impli- 
cation of this is that self-regarding pain and, thus, 
selfregarding bad, do not play the same role 
vis-à-vis “wrong”? as do other-regarding pain and 
` bad. Indeed it might well be argued that no act is 
wrong because of the badness of its self-regarding 
pain. 

No matter how the differences between self- and 
other-regarding bad are precisely to be detailed, 
they would tell against the sameness thesis only if 
there were no act evaluations suitable for non- 
social, noninterpersonal acts (or aspects of acts) or 
only if the sameness thesis were restricted to such 
interpersonal evaluations as “wrong” on its act 
evaluation side. But there are noninterpersonal act 
evaluations and the sameness thesis is about all act 
evaluations. 

That I knowingly cause myself pain may not 
make my act wrong. But it does make it unwise, ill- 
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advised, stupid, imprudent, and. . . .™* Since the 
same considerations make this act imprudent (and 
so on) as show it associated with bads, the sameness 
thesis can meet this challenge. 

To be sure, meeting it requires act evaluations 
which are, at least largely, noninterpersonal. But 
so does any adequate ethical theory—contrary to 
what Ross eż al. suggest by proffering the triad 
“right”—‘wrong”—“all right” or the very similar 
“obligatory’’—“‘forbidden’’—*‘‘permissible” as 
exhaustive and adequate for evaluating all acts. 
(Failure to appreciate the important moral differ- 
ences between self and other undoubtedly helped 
some be satisfied with that triad. And clearly, they 
could not raise objection (vi).) 

The sameness thesis requires still other act 
evaluations. But again, this is “only”? to accom- 
modate important truths, denied or unseen by 
many ethicists. Compare these two acts: Jones 
feels hot and buys himself an ice cream; Smith, 
walking with his friend on a hot day, buys him an 
ice cream, In each case, the act brings about or is 
intended to bring about a good state of affairs. 
I feel uncomfortable in saying that either is right. 
(Certainly they are not right as that notion is used 
by Ross et al.: more or less equivalent to “obliga- 
tory.) And I am uncomfortable in saying that 
either is all right. (This last might be attributable 
to a usual use of “all right” : “merely all right.’’) 

Thus, to evaluate these acts, we cannot hold that 
rightness and goodness, when these correlate only 
with “right”? and “good,” are morally speaking the 
same; we cannot hold that “this act is right, t.e., 
obligatory” says no more than simply “what it is 
associated with is good.” But the sameness thesis 
does not hold this. Its point is not that when the 
goods with which these acts are associated are con- 
sidered from the aspect of bringing them about, 
they are right as opposed to some other act evalu- 
ation. It can certainly hold that Smith’s act is 
nice, thoughtful, perhaps supererogatory, or... . All 
that it holds in this regard is that the same con- 
siderations establishing it as such also establish that 
and how it is associated with goodness; the more 
that is said by “‘it is obligatory” than by “‘what it is 


11 That harming another is wrong, but harming oneself is not, cannot be taken as showing that in a choice between such acts, 
it is invariably overall wrong to do the former. Leaving aside such complicating factors as the doing-allowing distinction, 
aggregative vs. distributive assessments, and the responsibility for being in such unfortunate situations, the moral facts of those 
situations seem, at least roughly, but frequently, to include these: it is overall at least all right (and really more than all right) 
for you to avoid your own harm even if this means that someone else or others will receive the same or lesser harm; and it is at 
least overall all right for you to save another or others from harm even if this means you will suffer as much as, or even more 
than, what they are spared. One implication of this for theories of act evaluation is that obligatory-making characteristics can be 
overriden or otherwise be deprived of their force by characteristics which are not obligatory-making, but “only” imprudent- 
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associated with is good” is equally in the camp of 
rightness and goodness. 

Just as the sameness thesis does not hold that 
bringing about these goods when other-regarding 
is right, as opposed to, say, nice, it does not hold 
that bringing about such goods when self-regarding 
is nice. And in such self-regarding cases, it does not 
seem nice, not that it is not nice as in the reproving 
“that’s not a nice thing to do”; not does it seem 
thoughtful, not that it is thoughtless; nor is it 
supererogatory. Perhaps we should settle for saying 
simply that it is good to do. In any case, the same- 
ness thesis holds that exactly those considerations 
relevant for determining the evaluation of that act 
are relevant for determining whether and how it is 
associated with goodness. l 

(vii) The thesis does not engage the traditional 
disputes over axiology. In meeting objection (vi), 
various act evaluations were shown necessary. This 
and much else that has been said should prompt the 
questions, Which evaluations are act evaluations? 
and thus, What is the purview of the sameness 
thesis on its act evaluation side? A partial answer 
is found in the list of act evaluations appearing in 
this work: all right, bad, best, desirable, duty, evil, 
foolish, forbidden, good, ill-advised, kind, impru- 
dent, laudable, malicious, negligent, nice, obliga- 
tory, optimific, ought, permissible, right, stupid, 
supererogatory, thoughtful, thoughtless, unwise, 
and wrong. All these and many others—and should 
we not say uncountably many others?—are act 
evaluations and are, thus, within the purview of the 
sameness thesis simply because each can be used to 
evaluate what we do or do not do, our acts. 

But traditional disputes over axiology were not 
about the relations between all act evaluations and 
all situation evaluations. Rather, they concerned 
the relations between rightness and goodness, 
where these stand only for “right,” “‘wrong,”’ and 
“all right”? or such close relations as “obligatory,” 
“forbidden,” and “permissible” on the one hand, 
and “good,” “bad,” and “indifferent” on the 
other, where the new goods are not recognized as 
such. To some degree, the comments on a limited 
sameness thesis of objection (vi) are relevant here. 
But a more thorough-going reply is called for. This 
objection is, at best, overly historical, requiring us 
to deal in terms of such theories as Ross’s which 
hold the triad ‘“right”—“‘wrong’——‘‘all right” 
adequate for evaluating all acts and which have a 
mistaken view about goods and bads. It restricts us 
to an issue that has historical interest, and this only 
because of serious errors in ethical theory. 
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And as should now be clear, the failure even to 
notice, much less take account of the wide variety 
of evaluations and soris of evaluations is deeply 
implicated in the confusion over the relations of 
rightness and goodness—as, of course, is an in- 
correct view of what is good and bad. 

The important philosophical problems sur- 
rounding the disputes over axiology concern the 
relations between large and significant classes of 
ethical notions. And insofar as we are to find more 
than historically or rhetorically interesting solu- 
tions to these disputes, they cannot be taken as 
concerned with “right,” “wrong,” and “all right,” 
as opposed to the cther act evaluations, nor can 
they be taken as concerned with just some goods, 
e.g., some utilitarians’ goods. Rather, they must be 
taken as involving such questions as, Which 
features of the world are important for which 
moral evaluations, and in what ways? Are some of 
these features important for only some evaluations 
and not others, and if so which ones? Do any of 
these features depend on other features for their 
moral relevance, and if so which ones and how? 

The sameness thesis answers that all and only 
those considerations relevant and decisive in deter- 
mining whether the doing of an act is of a certain 
moral sort are relevant and decisive for deter- 
mining whether it is associated with goodness of 
various sorts and in various ways: The morally 
relevant features of the world when considered 
from the aspect cf bringing them about, and 
depending on their nature, whom they affect, why 
they are brought about, and so on, are all right, 
bad, ..., good, ill-advised, ..., laudable, mali- 
cious, ..., right, stupid,..., unwise, wrong, and 
so on. Considered from the aspect of existents, they 
are good, bad, or indifferent. To be as scrupulous 
here as toward act evaluations, we should and 
could offer an indefinitely finer division. 

(viii) The last objection is that the sameness 
thesis makes it impossible to understand why we 
have both right-words and good-words. If the 
thesis is correct, why should we have both? In 
reply,.it might be asked why such appeals to 
“economy” should be thought particularly moving; 
that we have both seems a sufficient answer. 
Another, perhaps more satisfactory, answer is 
available. First, words from the two sorts apply, at 
least typically, to different things: acts and states 
of affairs. And for many of the same reasons that 
we have both act-words and states of affairs-words, 
we have right-words and good-words. Secondly, 
our interests are often different, our interest is often 
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directed differently, from one case to another. We 
may wish to focus only on, ¢.g., someone’s injury 
and discuss its evaluative nature irrespective of 
whether a person injured him, or irrespective of 
whether the person who injured him did so inten- 
tionally or not, or irrespective of whether he was 
injured by his own or someone else’s act. So too, 
we may wish to evaluate what a person, ¢.g., ought 
: to do all things considered. As argued above, the 
sameness thesis recognizes and accommodates 
these reasons for having not only both right-words 
and good-words but also various right-words and 
various good-words. 


Sydney Un'versity 
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While the thesis might be taken as indicating the 
possibility of doing without one sort of word, it does 
not advocate such parsimony; at the least, it does 
this no more than does our language which allows 
both “pain is bad” and “causing someone pain is 
bad” as well as “causing someone pain is wrong.” 
All the thesis says is there is no reason to hold that 
rightness depends solely or partially on goodness, 
nor that goodness depends solely or partially on 
rightness; and its reason for this is that exactly the 
same considerations, exactly the same features of 
the world, relevant and decisive for rightness are 
relevant and decisive for goodness.” 
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III. INSANITY AND CRIMINAL RESPONSIBILITY 


SIDNEY GENDIN 


AY theory about the justification of punish- 
ment must either develop or presuppose some 
notion of responsibility. Philosophers frequently 
will list the kinds of things which constitute ex- 
cusing, mitigating, or justifying conditions (acci- 
dent, duress, self-defense, etc.) but, beyond distin- 
guishing these from one another, do not usually 
offer full-fledged analyses of each of them. I shall 
examine in detail the relation of insanity to 
criminal responsibility. 

To begin with, few persons would suppose that 
the mere fact that a person Is insane entails that he 
cannot be responsible for any of his actions. What 
we want to know are the special conditions that 
make insane persons non-responsible. One tradi- 
tional account of these conditions is given in terms 
of the so-called McNaghten Rules. The M-Rules 
(as I shall usually call them) are sometimes mis- 
takenly said to be rules propounding criteria of 
insanity. Actually, they are rules for deciding which 
delusions relieve a person from responsibility and 
which do not. It will be convenient to call them 
rules for determining legal insanity.+ 

In recent years, the M-Rules have been sub- 
jected to vigorous criticism, partly from the law 
profession but mainly from psychiatric quarters. 
The body of. this paper is a discussion of the 
M-Rules, the criticisms and some proposed alter- 
natives. The final section is an appendage which is 
relatively independent of the arguments in the 
body of the paper. In it, I try to show that under- 
lying many of the criticisms of the M-Rules is a 
philosophical theory to the effect that no one is 
ever responsible for anything he does. Whatever 
the merits of this view, I think we have the right to 
object to criticisms of the M-Rules which pre- 
suppose it. I shall explain why we have the right 
in that section. With this in mind, we may begin 
the examination of the M-Rules. 


I. THe McNacuren RULES: STATEMENT AND 
AND INTERPRETATION 


In 1843, Daniel McNaghten was acquitted of a 
murder charge in England on the ground of 
insanity. The case attracted much attention and 
became the subject of debate in the House of Lords. 
The Lords put a set of questions to the nation’s 
Chief Justices and the answers have become known 
as the McNaghten Rules.” These rules serve as a 
guide by which a judge instructs a jury so that its 
members will understand what legal insanity is 
when the defense rests on that plea. Here, then, are 
the questions posed by The Lords: 


(1) What is the law respecting alleged crimes com- 

mitted by persons afflicted with insane delusions 

. . as for instance, where at the time of the com- 
mission of the alleged crime, the accused knew he 
was acting contrary to the law but did the act 
complained of with a view, under the influence of 
insane delusion, of redressing or revenging some 
supposed grievance or injury, or of progimeng 
some supposed public benefit? 

(2) What are the proper questions to be submitted to 
the jury when a person alleged to be afflicted with 
insane delusion ... is charged with the commission 
of a crime . . . and insanity is set up as a defense? 

(3) In what terms ought the question to be left to the 
jury as to the prisoner’s state of mind at the time 
when the act was committed? 

(4) Ifa person under an insane delusion as to existing 
facts commits an offence in consequence thereof, 
is he thereby excused? 

(5) Can a medical man conversant with the disease of 
insanity who never saw the prisoner previously to 
the trial, but who was present during the whole 
trial, be asked his opinion as to the state of the _ 
prisoner’s mind at the time of the commission of 
the alleged crime, or his opinion whether the 
prisoner: was conscious at the time of doing that 


1 Some forensic psychiatrists are fond of saying “insane” is a legal term. If true, “legally insane” would be redundant. OF 
course, it is not true. Other psychiatrists often use the term “insane” and it occurs in the title of many psychiatric books. 


Furthermore, I shall ignore the fact that many psychiatrists deplore the use o 


“insane,” preferring to talk of “the mentally 


unwell” and “the emotionally unbalanced,” etc. Nothing will depend on a choice of wards. 


2 10 Clark and Finnelly 200 (1843). 
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act, that he was acting contrary to law, or whether 
he was labouring under any and what delusion at 
the time? 


Here are the answers of the Chief Justices :° 


(1) Assuming a person labours under partial delusions 
only and is not in other respects insane then he is 
punishable if he knew at the time of committing 
the act that he was acting contrary to the law of 
the land. 

(2) Questions (2) and (3) appear to us to be more 
conveniently answered together. Juries ought to 
be told that every man is to be presumed sane and 
to possess sufficient degree of reason to be respon- 
sible for his crimes until the contrary be proved. 
To establish a defense on the ground of insanity it 
must be clearly proved that the accused was 
labouring under such a defect of reason, from 
disease of the mind, as not to know the nature and 
quality of the act he was doing or, if he did know 
it, that he did not know he was doing what was 
wrong. The question put to the jury should not be 
whether the accused knew right from wrong 
generally but whether he knew it with respect to 
the very act with which he is charged. The jury 
should not be induced to believe an actual knowl- 
edge of the law of the land is essential to convic- 
tion; the law is administered under the principle 
that every one must be taken conclusively to 
know it. If the accused was conscious that the act 
was one he ought not to do, and if the act was at 
the same time contrary to the law of the land, he is 
punishable. 
Concerning question (4), the answer depends on 
the nature of the delusion. The accused must be 
considered in the same situation as to responsibil- 
ity as if the facts with respect to which the 
delusion exists were real, If under the delusion that 
another man is attempting to take away his life he 
kills that man in supposed self-defense, he is 
exempt from punishment. If under delusion that 
the other injured his character he kills for revenge, 
he is liable to punishment. 
The medical man cannot be asked his opinion for 
these matters are for the jury to decide. But 
where the facts are not in dispute, it may be con- 
venient to allow the question to be put in that 
general form, though the same cannot be insisted 
on as a matter of right. 


(3) 


(4) 


Unforunately, no one of the four M-Rules is as 
clear as it should be. Consider, first Rule (4). Is it 
intended only to dismiss those who would engage 
in “psychiatry at a distance’? The Lords asked 
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whether a psychiatrist with no personal familiarity 
with the accused could testify. Perhaps the justices 
were replying that observers at a trial are presumed 
to be in no better position to ascertain the facts than 
is the jury itself. On the other hand, nothing is said 
to suggest that a distinction should be drawn 
between psychiatrists familiar with the case and 
those who are only observers throughout the trial. 
Since the judges believe “these matters are for the 
jury to decide” it isn’t obvious why they would 
care to recognize the distinction. This does not 
mean the judges think psychiatric testimony has no 
value. It may be that such testimony should be 
limited to non-controversial facts which may in 
some way guide the jury in its determinations. This 
matter will be discussed in a later section. 

Rules (1) and (3) have been frequently criticized 
on the ground that insanity is not usually a matter 
of delusion concerning existing facts. But the M- 
Rules do not say that insanity is usually a matter of 
delusion nor even that it fairly often is. What the 
common symptoms of different insanities may be 
are questions best left to psychiatrists to determine. 
The point of these rules is to emphasize that, so far 
as responsibility is concerned, distinctions must be 
made between delusions. It is, for example, a fact 
that the vast majority of those who suffer from 
delusions live with them (with differing degrees of 
reconciliation, of course). It is a commonly 
observed fact that paranoiacs often complain to the 
police, nag their relatives, do not venture out after 
dark, and so on. Hardly ever do they attack their 
presumptive enemies. The mere existence of a 
disease which causes delusions does not guarantee 
that its victim will act violently. Rules (1) and (3) 
express recognition of this fact and show how it 
should be incorporated into the law. 

Let us now consider that portion of answer (2) 
that is directed at question (2). It says that every 
person should be presumed sane unless the contrary 
be proved. Some legal theorists have challenged 
this on the ground that it goes contrary to the 
important legal doctrine that every element of the 
prosecution’s case should be proved beyond a 
reasonable doubt and, in turn, this latter doctrine 
is supposed to be connected to the doctrine that 
every person is presumed innocent unless the con- 
trary is proved. Hence it is concluded that to 
presume a person is sane unless the contrary is 
proved is incompatible with the doctrine that we 


8 Despite a voluminous literature on the M-Rules, there is not a single article, to my knowledge, which gives the reader an 
opportunity to read the rules for himself. I have given them at length so the reader will be in a good position to assess my 
interpretations and opinions. I have made a few minor cuts which do not affect the content at all. 
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should presume a person is innocent unless the 
contrary is proved. Now this argument rests on two 
mistakes. The first is to suppose that there is a 
logical connection between the amount of evidence 
needed to establish guilt beyond a reasonable 
doubt and the presumption that a person is inno- 
cent if his guilt is not proved beyond a reasonable 
doubt. But, actually, the connection is a policy 
decision and is not a matter of logic. The presump- 
tion that a person is innocent is not dictated by the 
fact that a doubt remains about. his guilt. The 
presumption is not intended as a principle in the 
light of which one assesses evidence. Instead, it is 
the decision to treat a person as innocent, so far as 
the law is concerned, just in case the jury has a 
reasonable doubt whether the defendant is guilty. 
The presumption of innocence is not a presump- 
tion in the sense of something that has got to be over- 
come by the evidence. The second mistake is to 
suppose that the two presumptions have roughly 
the same purpose and, since they pull in different 
directions, one has to be surrendered. But, in fact, 
the “innocent until proved otherwise” presumption 
has ethical grounds. It is not based on the guess that 
it is probable that a person whose guilt has not been 
proved beyond a reasonable doubt is innocent. Its 
ethical ground is that which is captured by the 
maxim that it is better to let 10 guilty persons go 
free than to punish one innocent person by mistake. 
This ground is quite consistent with the idea that 
persons who have not been proved guilty beyond a 
reasonable doubt are likely to have committed the 
crimes of which they are accused. Contrarily, the 
presumption that a person is sane until proved 
otherwise is based on the view that most persons 
are sane; unlike the first, this presumption is based 
on an opinion about empirical facts. The two pre- 
sumptions do not have the same purpose. Inform- 
ing a jury of the sanity presumption serves as a 
reminder about certain (alleged) empirical facts. 
Hence that presumption does serve as a presump- 
tion in the sense of something that has got to be 
overcome by the evidence. It is a rule about the 
assessment of evidence. Hence it does not conflict 
with the principle that we should treat persons as 
innocent if we have doubts about their guilt. 
Suppose, however, that the presumption of 
sanity, like the presumption of innocence, was a 
policy decision. Then it would be the doctrine that 
if the jurors are in doubt about the accused’s 
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sanity, they should adopt the view that he is sane.* 
So interpreted, the presumption would conflict 
with the principle that the prosecution ought to 
prove every element of its case. To a legal scholar, 
this would show a defect in the sanity presumption. 
But why isn’t the principle it would conflict with 
itself subject to scrutiny, doubt, and modification ? 
Why suppose that the value of that principle 
would be hopelessly lost were it even slightly modi- 
fied? One possible ground for such pessimism is 
that any doubt about any element in a case must be 
transmitted to the case as a whole. I am not aware 
of any reason why there should be such necessity. 
Of course, if the sanity presumption were adopted 
as a policy decision then, whenever a jury decided 
the accused was sane, it would have to bring in a 
decision of “Guilty” since the insanity plea is used 
only when the defendant does not contest that he 
did the deed. Whether this would be desirable 
depends on how one regards a stay in a mental 
hospital vis-a-vis a stay in prison. The policy of 
regarding people as sane when there is doubt 
about the matter, even when that results in their 
having to go to prison, is not a cléar violation of the 
idea that it is better to let 10 guilty persons go free 
than to punish one innocent person. 

The rule which has attracted most attention is 
that portion of answer (2) which reads: 


To establish a defense on the ground of insanity it 
must be clearly proved that the accused was labouring 
under such a defect of reason, from disease of the mind 
as not to know the nature and quality of the act he was 
doing or, if he did know it, that he did not know he 
was doing what was wrong. 


This is the so-called “right-wrong” test and is the 
part of the M-Rules that has been most often 
criticized. One astonishing thing about the immense 
literature on the M-Rules is that it is universally 
overlooked by both defenders and objectors that 
the M-Rules have no clear use for a “right-wrong”’ 
test. With the possible exception of mental defec- 
tives, persons are not excused for an incapacity to 
know right from wrong. The questions posed by 
The Lords concern crimes committed under the 
influence of delusions. If a person’s delusion is that 
he is being attacked and fancies himself acting in 
self-defense then he is exempt from responsibility 
because the case must be considered just “‘as if the 
facts with respect to which the delusion exists were 


4 It may be helpful to look at the matter as follows: Understood as I have suggested it should be, the sanity presumption 
is one of many rules of evidence a jury uses to resolve its doubts. Understood as a policy presumption, it would tell a jury how 
to rule on the status of the defendant when it cannot resolve its doubts. 
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real.” In that case the exemption has nothing to do 

with the defendant’s knowledge of right and wrong. 
On the other hand, if he kills someone under the 
delusion of “‘revenging some supposed grievance” 
then he is not to be exempted at all. Thus it is 
never made clear just what sorts of cases the in- 
capacity to know right from wrong covers. Either 
the Rules must be altered in a way which makes 
precise when ignorance of right and wrong excuses 
or, if this is thought not to be desirable, all reference 
to right and wrong ought to be eliminated. If I am 
right about this matter then the common criticism 
that it is: unclear whether the expression “he did 
not know he was doing what was wrong” refers to 
legal wrongs or to moral wrongs is unimportant 
since no allowance is made for either sort. It is, 
however, worth considering which sense ought to 
be intended in an amended version of the Rules. 

The useful way to understand the expression 
would be to take it to mean “morally wrong.” For 
is it plausible to think that a person can suffer from 
a disease that prevents his knowing thata certain act 
is illegal? What is legal is not determinable by the 
light of pure reason. I suppose some persons might 
claim that what ought to be legal is determinable 
by reason but obviously they would maintain this 
only because they would maintain that what is 
moral and what is not is determinable by reason. 
Even supposing that, because of his diseased mind, 
a person did not know a certain act to be illegal he 
still would have reason to refrain from performing 
it if he knew it to be immoral. On the other hand, 
it does seem that if a person had a disease that kept 
him from seeing that there was something morally 
wrong with an act he was thinking of doing, then 
it is unlikely that ordinarily he would have reason 
for supposing it to be illegal. 

Unfortunately, Rule (2) also says that the ques- 
tion is not whether the accused had a general in- 
capacity but whether he was unable to know that 
the act with which he is charged is wrong. But just 
as it is scarcely plausible to think a person might 
have a disease preventing him from knowing a 
certain act to be illegal so, too, it seems implausible 
to suppose he might have a disease that keeps him 
from recognizing that a certain act is immoral 
although he is perfectly able to recognize the 
immorality of other immoral acts. Here, alter- 
native criteria appear to fare better, because it 
seems plausible to conjecture that a person may 
suffer from a compulsion to commit crimes of one 
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sort without any compulsion to commit crimes of 
any other sort. In case, then, the M-Rules are 
revised in a way that makes clear the point of the 
“right-wrong”’ test, it would be advisable to 
eliminate the sentence which dismisses the rele- 
vance of the accused’s general incapacity to know 
right from wrong. 

One last point of clarification concerns the ex- 
pression “nature and quality of the act.” There 
are, of course, well-known philosophical difficulties 
concerning the concept and boundaries of an act 
but these are not the difficulties that worry critics 
of the above expression. What they fear is that, 
under the M-Rules, no one is ever excusable 
because no one’s powers of reasoning ever break 
down so completely that he has absolutely no idea 
what he is doing. Thus Kuh writes that it is 
preposterous to say a person does not understand 
what he is doing when he shoots someone only if he 
thinks he is writing with a pen. Indeed this is 
preposterous but the M-Rules do not say that a 
person can be excused for a shooting only if he 
thinks he is doing something other than shooting. 
The Rules are quite clear about this. If a person’s 
delusion is that another person is attacking him, 
his delusion is an excusing one. It is presumed that 
the deluded person understands that to ward off an 
attacker he needs a gun or a knife and not a 
feather duster or a pen. When he thinks he is 
attacked he understands what an attack is and 
doesn’t confuse it with the offer of a candy bar. 
What is essential to misunderstanding one’s acts, 
under the M-Rules, is not impaired ability to per- 
form cognitive feats of the most obvious sort but 
whether a distortion of reality has occurred which 
is such that, had the facts been as imagined, they 
would have constituted a legitimate excuse for a 
normal person for doing what was done. 


II. OBJECTIONS TO THE McNAGHTEN RULES 


The general tenor of most objections to the 
M-Rules is that they reflect the outworn faculty 
psychology of the 19th century. In consequence, it 
is alleged, the M-Rules put an exaggerated stress 
on insanity as an intellectual impairment while 
ignoring the modern idea that insanity is primarily 
a matter of emotional disorder. The legal conse- 
quence is that the M-Rules are too narrow, failing 
to exempt many persons from responsibility who 
ought to be exempt. The real issue, it is claimed, is 


5 R. Kuh, “The Insanity Defense—An Effort to Combine Law and Reason,” 110 U. Pa. Law Review, 784 (1962). 
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whether a person has the power to control his con- 
duct and not whether he understands that his 
conduct is wrong. l 

Now even if there is a basis in the complaint that 
insanity is mainly a matter of emotional disorder, 
it is erroneous to think the M-Rules are too 
narrow. It is not that they have been improperly 
formulated but that they have not been properly 
employed. It seems to be universally overlooked 
that the M-Rules do not state “if and only if” con- 
ditions. The M-Rules are explicit about this. Thus, 
Rule (1) begins: “Assuming a person labours under 
partial delusions only and is not in other respects 
insane... ° What are these other respects? Un- 
fortunately they are never spelled out. Nor, indeed, 
is the notion of a partial delusion ever clarified. But 
it would seem uncharitable to suppose that having 
a “full delusion” is what the judges meant by ‘‘in 
other respects insane.” In other words, the judges 
realized that other kinds of insanity besides delu- 
sions, full or partial, exist. It is regrettable that the 
M-Rules speak only to the issue of delusions. -The 
questions of The Lords never refer to anything 
else, and judges are traditionally loathe to discuss 
moot points. Hence we are told only that if a man 
has such and such delusion he is responsible and 
if he has this and that delusion he is not respon- 
sible. The M-Rules might be correct in everything 
they cover but the ground they cover might be very 
limited terrain. If this is correct, the proper 
attitude toward the Rules is that they need to be 
supplemented rather than discarded. 

An entire tradition of criticisms of the M-Rules 
has grown up around a series of misunderstandings 
all of which are beautifully exemplified in the 
following remarks by the noted jurist, Sheldon 
Glueck :6 


It is evident that knowledge tests unscientifically 
abstract out of the mental make-up but one phase or 


element of the mental life, the cognitive, which in. 


this era of dynamic psychology, is beginning to be 
regarded as not the most important factor in conduct 
and its disorders. In brief, these tests proceed upon the 
following questionable assumptions of an outworn era 
in psychology: (1) that lack of knowledge of the 
“nature and quality” of an act, (assuming the mean- 
ings of such terms to be clear), or incapacity to know 
right from wrong, is the sole or even the most impor- 
tant symptom of mental disorder; (2) that such 
knowledge is the sole instigator and guide of conduct, 
or at least the most important element therein, and 
consequently should be the sole criterion of responsi- 


8 Cited in Durham v. U.S., 94 U.S. App. D.C. 228 (1954). 


7 Ibid. 
Cc 
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bility when insanity is involved; and (3) that the 
capacity of knowing right from wrong can be com- 
pletely intact and functioning perfectly even though a 
defendant is otherwise of demonstrably disordered 
mind. 
As it happens, none of these assumptions Is impor- 
tant to, or occurs in, the M-Rules. Nowhere is it 
suggested that an incapacity to know right from 
wrong is the sole or most important symptom of 
mental disorder. Indeed, nowhere is it even sug- 
gested that it is so much as a fairly common 
symptom of mental disorder. If it were the sole 
symptom of mental disorder then, on the M-Rules, 
every mentally ill person would be adjudged non- 
responsible. But there is nothing in the Rules to 
suggest what percentage of mentally ill persons are 
not responsible, and this is clearly to their credit. 
As for assumption (2), the word “instigator” is 
rather curious and it may only be a quaint way of 
saying “cause,” which is what I shall take Glueck 
to mean. If Glueck’s accusation were correct, it 
certainly would have merit but not for any reason 
that Glueck gives but because it is absurd to think 
that lack of knowledge causes a person to commit a 
wrongful act. For surely, that a person does not 
know which of several acts he may perform is right 
does not sufficiently explain why he performs the 
wrong one. What the M-Rules say is that if a 
person does not understand the nature of his act, 
he cannot be held responsible for it. Those who 
join with Glueck in his criticism believe that 
mental disorder causes criminal actions but that it 
isn’t necessary to identify any specific causal 
mechanism. Thus, in delivering the opinion in the 
famous Durham case, Judge Bazelon wrote that the 
proper question for the jury to consider is “‘simply 
whether the accused acted because of a mental 
disorder.”’? But there is room to doubt that any- 
thing can come to light during a trial that would 
help a jury to decide that question. The 
McNaghten approach fruitfully sidesteps the 
matter. What it does is help us to understand the 
character of an act, not identify its cause. A case is 
recorded somewhere of an idiot child who cut off 
his brother’s head one night to play a joke and to 
see what his brother’s reaction would be. Questions 
like, “Was his act voluntary ?” and ‘‘Could he have 
done otherwise?’ seem to be besides the point. 
Under the Durham Rule, the jury must ascertain 
whether the act was caused by mental deficiency. 


Apart from vouching for the child’s mental defi- 
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ciency, it isn’t clear what further light psychiatric 
testimony could shed on the matter. That the 
Durhamites are confused about causation is made 
clear in a subsequent case decided in the same 
jurisdiction as Durham. In the course of the 
opinion, it was stated that “because of,” “except 
for,” “without which,” “‘but for,” “effect of, and 
“causative factor” are equivalent and they all con- 
vey the sense in which a crime may be said to be 
the product of mental disorder. Thanks to such 
messy semantics, a jury may Satisfy itself in a case 
like that of the idiot child that the act in question 
was caused by mental deficiency. On the other 
hand, the M-Rules accommodate the sensible 
belief that the child was not responsible without 
getting involved in the question whether his mental 
deficiency caused his act. 

Glueck’s final accusation that the M-Rules pro- 
ceed on the assumption that the capacity of know- 
ing right from wrong can be completely intact even 
though a defendant is otherwise of demonstrably 
disordered mind is echoed by many others. Justice 
Biggs wrote that the M-Rules assume “that the 
mind can be broken up into compartments, one 
part insane and the other part sane.” Zilboorg 
agrees that reason and will function together and 
welcomes the Durham Rule because it recognizes 
the “indivisibility of the human personality.” 
Weihofen has stated that “reason, emotion and 
impulse are not disparate functions but inter- 
dependent . . . mental disorder affects them all.’’® 
Indeed, the criticism is almost as old as the M- 
Rules themselves.1° Those who maintain this 
theory of a totally integrated personality fail to see 
that it does not give a reason for discarding the 
Rules but, rather, gives a reason for continuing to 
use them. If emotional disorder and mental dis- 
ability are both invariable features of insanity, 
then it hardly matters for the purpose of identifying 
the presence of insanity which is the more impor- 
tant element. 

Different critics (but sometimes the same critics, 
unwittingly) insist that insanity is not at all an 
intellectual impairment but an inability for 
emotional reasons to manage oneself and one’s 
affairs. Whereas the first group'. believes that 
emotional disorder invariably overwhelms the 


8 Carter v, U.S. 252 F 2d 608 D.C. Cir. (1956). 
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reason and judgment of a person, the second group 
believes a person may commit a crime, under- 
standing perfectly well what he is doing but be 
unable to help himself. Now it may or may not be 
an unwelcome consequence to those who hold to 
the latter opinion that on their view being insane is 
equivalent to never being responsible for one’s 
behavior. But it is one thing to say that when an 
insane man commits a crime he was unable to 
manage his conduct and quite another thing to say 
that his being insane is the very same thing as his 
being unable to manage his conduct. There is not, 
in fact, a shred of evidence in favor of this latter, 
and very extraordinary, belief, and there is con- 
siderable evidence to the contrary. For example, a 
psychopath is usually thought of as a person who is 
indifferent to the harm he causes others. But that 
fact, if it is a fact, hardly shows he is unable to 
manage his affairs or is unable to prevent himself 
from engaging in criminal activity. Or, take this 
example. On the whole, mental. hospitals are very 
orderly places. They have systems of rewards and 
punishments and the majority of patients are as 
eager to gain the one and avoid the other as are 
most normal persons. Although many psychi- 
atrists frown upon punishment by imprisonment, 
within the confines of the mental institution they 
employ many of the same techniques used in penal 
institutions. The very same person said not to ‘be 
responsible for the act that landed him in the 
hospital is now held responsible for any violence 
or violation of the hospital’s rules. 


Hil. PSYCHIATRIC TESTIMONY UNDER THE 
McNAGHTEN RULES 


Psychiatrists frequently complain that the M- 
Rules force them to testify in terms which have no 
precise psychiatric meaning. They say they are 
required to give “answers to questions put in 
ordinary language by ordinary means.’!! The 
Group for the Advancement of Psychiatry com- 
plains that questions like “Did the accused know 
the difference between right and wrong?” are 
purely normative questions about which psychi- 
atrists have nothing special to contribute." There 
are several questions raised by these complaints 


° Biggs’s opinion rendered in U.S. v. Currens 290 F ad 751 grd Cir. (1961); Gregory Zilboorg, “A Step Toward Enlightened 
Justice,” 22 U. Chi. Law Review 333 (1955); Henry Weihofen, “In Favor of the Durham Rule,” Crime and Insanity, R. W. Nice, 


editor, pp. 154, 164. 


10 It occurs, for instance, in Commonwealth v. Rogers, 7 Metc 500 (Mass, 1844). 
11 Ronald Leifer, “The Psychiatrist and Tests of Criminal Responsibility,” American Psychologist, vol. 19 (1964), p- 825. 
12 John Biggs, The Guilty Mind (New York, 1955), pp. 157—159. 
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that need sorting out. (1) Do the M-Rules actually 
require psychiatrists to answer the complained- 
about questions? (2) What do psychiatrists mean 
when they say something is a purely normative 
question ? (3) What connection is there between the 
complaint that the terms in the M-Rules have no 
precise psychiatric meaning and the complaint 
that the questions put to psychiatrists aré expressed 
in ordinary language? 

The first of these questions is most easily: 
answered; and the answer is clearly in the negative. 
Nothing in the M-Rules suggests that psychiatrists 
ought to be asked their opinions whether a defen- 
dant knows right from wrong. The closest any 
question comes to bearing on the matter is the fifth 
question in which The Lords asked whether a 
medical man.who never saw the prisoner prior to 
the trial can be asked for his opinion. The answer 
was that he could not be asked for his opinion. But 
what of medical persons who have seen the 
prisoner before the trial? Absolutely nothing is 
said of them but the reason given for not allowing 
medical men in the first group to state their views 
is surely as applicable to the second group: “. . . for 
these matters are for the jury to decide.” The role 
of the psychiatrist, under the M-Rules, is to state 
uncontroversial medical facts which the jury may 
find of some use in making its determination. The 
Rules do not oblige psychiatrists to testify in terms 
of right and wrong. That trial lawyers in Mc- 
Naghten jurisdictions have a predilection for such 
questions is undoubtedly true, but the blame for 
that cannot lie with the Rules themselves. 

What do psychiatrists mean when they say that 
something is a purely normative question? Two 
possibilities need to be examined. (a) In claiming 
that the question “Does the accused know the 
difference between right and wrong?” is purely 

‘normative they mean to imply that questions of 
responsibility are purely normative, too; and by 
“purely normative questions” they mean questions 
which are such that factual matters are not relevant 
to answering them. This interpretation is borne out 
in at least one case: Philip Roche, having affirmed 
that responsibility is not a scientific matter, then 
declared that judgments of responsibility should be 
left to juries./% But ifit were true that responsibility 
is not a scientific matter it wouldn’t follow that 
jurors are the proper people to make judgments 
about it. In the courts, two issues officially arise: 
questions of fact and questions of law. The latter 
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are interpreted and ruled on by the judges and the 
former fall under the province of the juries. It is not 
part of the tradition of our law to leave to juries 
questions which are purely normative in the sense 
indicated. In complicated cases, particularly civil 
cases in which persons are suing for damages, 
juries inevitably do make normative judgments but 
not in the sense of arbitrary pronouncements. It is still 
their job to make findings and their judgments have 
got to be related to them. No jury may say: “We 
find the facts are exactly as defendant says they are 
but, since facts are anyhow irrelevant to normative 
questions, we rule the complainant is entitled to 
damages of one million dollars.” The basis for 
trust in the jury system is not that it gives a fairly 
representative sample of the vox populi but that it is 
the best way to get at the facts of a case. Some 
philosophers have claimed that judgments of 
responsibility are ascriptive but they never denied 
that facts are relevant to such ascriptions. And if 
facts had no bearing on the issue of responsibility, it 
would be hard to see why psychiatrists are anxious 
to testify at criminal proceedings. 

(b) The complaint that the “right-wrong”’ ques- 
tion is purely normative may, instead, be linked to 
the idea that it is absurd to expect ordinary per- 
sons to know what is right and what is wrong when 
philosophers have disputed without good results 
over these matters for thousands of years. This 
objection has been made by, among others, David 
Bazelon, the author of the Durham Rule, the best 
known of all alternatives to the M-Rules. 

Now, in the first place, such disputes among 
philosophers have been comparatively rare. The 
disputes have mainly been over justificatory 
schemes. Secondly, if a psychiatrist, as an ‘‘ord- 
inary person,” has no idea what things are right and 
wrong, then all his talk about psychopathy and 
sociopathy is utterly incomprehensible. And, finally 
when a person is tried, he is tried for committing 
an act whose moral qualities are not usually in 
dispute. The defense does not plead that nobody 
knows whether the act in question was right or 
wrong. It concedes that the act ought not to have 
been done but it argues that the defendant was not 
responsible. 

I am not arguing for the propriety of putting to 
psychiatrists the question, “Did the accused know 
right from wrong?” Rather, I have said that such 
objections to answering that question as (1) “Right, 
wrong, and responsibility are purely normative 


18 Philip Roche, “Criminal Responsibility,” Psychiatry and the Law (New York, 1955), ed. by Paul Hoch and Joseph Zubin. 
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matters best left therefore to a jury” and (2) 
“Right and wrong have been disputed about for 
thousands of years and no one can speak with 
competence about them” are confused. 

It has been suggested that one good reason for 
putting the “right-wrong”’ question to psychiatrists 
is that, if it is not, jurors would be forced “‘to decide 
the crucial question solely upon their own blunder- 
ing conjectures.’’!* The idea behind this seems to be 
that if psychiatrists limit their testimony to psychi- 
atric data, jurors will not be able to make inferences 
from the data. What is the reason for such pessim- 
ism? Jurors listen to a great deal of testimony 
during a trial and are expected to make inferences 
routinely. Why should it be that inference from 
psychiatric testimony is bound to be blundering? 
As things now stand, for every psychiatrist who will 
testify that the accused knew right from wrong, the 
defense can counter with one who will say differ- 
ently. Jurors are in the disagreeable position of 
having to evaluate the credibility of the rival 
experts. It is imperative, therefore, that juries be 
allowed to sort out reasons unaccompanied by con- 
clusory opinions. Not who says what but, rather, 
what is said would then be what mattered. Psychi- 
atrists who complain about the “right-wrong”’ 
question are right to complain. But to deduce from 
the fact that they ought not to be asked that ques- 
tion that something is wrong with the M-Rules is 
just to lay the blame for the asking of that question 
at the wrong doorstep. 

I turn lastly to the question, “What connection 
is there between the complaint that the M-Rules 
have no precise psychiatric meaning and the com- 
plaint that questions put to psychiatrists are ex- 
pressed in ordinary language?” A well-known 
writer on the M-Rules says that psychiatrists resent 
a situation in which they are compelled to speak a 
language not their own.’> Actually, what these 
psychiatrists object to, although they are not clear 
about this, is not the language of the McNaghten 
test but the test itself. The vocabulary of the M- 
Rules is neither more nor less ‘‘psychiatric’’ than 
the vocabularies of the proposed alternatives. Since 
the ultimate issue is whether the accused is respon- 
sible and punishable, it is impossible to see how any 
test of responsibility can employ psychiatric jargon 
exclusively without relating psychiatric data to the 
issue of responsibility. Nor will injecting technical 
terms into the M-Rules satisfy those who object to 
them so long as the essence of the Rules remains 
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what it is. Even now, can it be denied that the 
“ordinary” words in the M-Rules are only about as 
troublesome as such words as “psychopath,” 
“mental health,” and “psychoneurotic”? The im- 
precision of these latter words has not led to any 
general resolution on the part of the psychiatric 
community to do away with them. Almost all 
psychiatrists are aware of their imprecise character 
but they think these words are “‘onto something.” 
If the M-Rules were held in the same high regard, 
the (alleged) imprecision of the words would serve 
only as challenge to make them more precise. 

Talk about psychiatric language is, in any event, 
misleading when one really means psychiatric dis- 
course. An American psychiatrist and a: French 
colleague who don’t know each other’s language 
can hardly talk together in the “psychiatric lan- 
guage” they have in common. But of course there 
is psychiatric discourse just as there is discourse 
about chemistry and there is no reason to suppose 
that everything a chemist wants to say can be said 
in non-technical terms. Technical terms are not 
merely ways of masking the obvious. Still, if there 
is something we want to know, then the chemist, if 
he thinks he has information relevant to our in- 
quiry, cannot sensibly complain that our questions 
are expressed in ordinary ways. If I ask a chemist, 
“Will this stuff turn that paper red?”, he won’t 
reply that my question is unanswerable because it 
is expressed in ordinary ways. Nor should he feel 
at a loss because I used the word “‘stuff”’ instead of 
“acid.” What a psychiatrist may claim is that his 
knowledge just is not relevant to the determina- 
tions of responsibility and what the defendant 
knows. But in that case it is impossible to see why 
he wants to testify. 

There remains the possibility that many psychi- 
atrists would be more comfortable answering a 
question like “If a person is schizophrenic, does he 
have the power to control his actions?” than 
answering McNaghten-type questions. Yet they 
both involve the idea of responsibility. Moreover, 
the question, “If a person is schizophrenic, does he 
have the power to control his actions?” is certainly 
not more precise than the McNaghten question, “If 
a person under an insane delusion as to existing 
facts commits an offense in consequence thereof, is 
he thereby excused?”. I conclude that whatever 
advantages alternative tests of responsibility have, 
they do not stem from McNaghten’s alleged im- 
precision, ordinariness, and value-laden character. 


14 Henry Weihofen, quoted by Abraham Goldstein in The Insanity Defense (New Haven, 1967), p- 99. 
16 Henry Weihofen, “In Favor of the Durham Rule,” Crime and Insanity, ed. by R. W. Nice, p. 156. 
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IV. Some ALTERNATIVES TO THE 
McNAGHTEN RULES 


There have been many rivals to the M-Rules but 
I shall comment only on the best known ones: the 
Durham Rule and the proposals of the Royal Gom- 
mission on Capital Punishment, the British Medical 
Association, and the American Law Institute. 

In 1953, the Royal Commission on Capital 
Punishment made the following recommenda- 
tion 18 


A preferable amendment to the law would be to 
abrogate the M’Naghten Rules and leave the jury 
to decide whether at the time of the act the accused 
was suffering from disease of the mind or mental 
deficiency to such a degree that he ought not to be 
held responsible. 


A similar proposal was offered by the British 
Medical Association. The Association did not say 
the M-Rules ought to be abrogated but suggested 
the following addition :+7 


. a disorder of emotion such that, while appre- 
ciating the nature and quality of the act, and that it 
was wrong, he did not possess sufficient power to 
prevent himself from committing it. 


As with so many other alternatives, neither of the 


above proposals state criteria for a jury to use. 


Contrary to what the Royal Commission says, it 
already is the jury’s duty to decide whether the 
accused was suffering from a mental disease at the 
time of his act. The allegedly “preferable amend- 
ment” simply does not provide a substitute fest. 
Possibly the rationale behind both proposals is that 
a jury should be allowed to use any information it 
thinks is helpful and it should not be hamstrung by 
any one criterion. But what additional criteria it 
should use is never spelled out. Perhaps if a person 
“did not possess sufficient power to prevent him- 
self” from acting, he ought not to be blamed for 
acting. But how do we recognize such cases? The 
proposals give definitions or would-be definitions of 
“legally insane” but they do not give guidelines for 
recognizing when a person is legally insane. On the 
other hand, the American Law Institute does 
propose a test:18 


A person is not responsible for criminal conduct if the 
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prospect of conviction and punishment cannot consti- 
tute a significant restraining influence on him. 


By such a test, however, almost no one convicted 
of a crime should be held responsible. The ALI’s 
test is especially strange in the light of the fact that 
the ALI has often expressed its doubts about the 
efficacy of punishment as a deterrent. On the one 
hand, punishment is not a significant deterrent; on 
the other hand, a man must be insane if he is not 
deterred by the prospect of punishment. This test, 
then, does not seer: a plausible alternative to the 
M-Rules. 

One interesting way in which the Rules differ 
from many of their rivals is that there is no 
presumption in them that any crime an insane per- 
son commits is likely to be caused by his insanity. 
But consider what the Royal Commission Report 
says:}® : i 


When a person sufering from a mental abnormality 
commits a crime there must always be some likelihood 
that the abnormality has played some part in the 
causation of the crime; generally speaking, the greater 
the abnormality . . . the more probable it must be that 
there is a causal connection between them. 


Why it must be more probable is not explained. No 
doubt, if a person known to be mentally ill com- 
mits a bizarre crime, it 1s reasonable to suspect a 
connection. And, generally speaking, the more 
bizarre the crime, the more reason to suspect a 
connection between the crime and the person’s 
disease. Still, there is no ground for saying there 
must be a connection unless we have independent 
evidence to believe the crime is not of a sort that 
normal persons commit. 

A position like the Commission’s is taken by Kuh 
who says “no honest psychiatrist” can say a man’s 
disease “‘in no way” contributed to his crime. Kuh’s 
reason for saying this is that he believes a person’s 
acts are always the “product of his entire person- 
ality.”’2° If Kuh is serious about this, he must be 
prepared to affirm that if a person who likes 
Mozart’s music gets thirsty and takes a drink of 
water, his taking the drink is in some way caused 
by his liking Mozart’s music. The difficulty in 
arguing against the claim that the criminal acts of 
the insane are usually caused by insanity is that 
those who make the claim also maintain that the 


16 Cited by Barbara Wootton, Social Science and Social Pathology (London, 1959), p. 232- 


17 Ibid, 
18 ALI, Model Penal Code, Tentative Draft $4 (1956). 


19 Royal Commission Report on Capital Punishment (1953), p. 113. 


20 Kuh, op. cit., p. 791. 
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doing of any criminal act is some evidence of 
insanity. For persons content to reason in’ this 
circular way, nothing counts as a possible counter- 
example. 

I now turn to the most famous alternative of all— 
the Durham Rule. On May 25, 1953, Monte W. 
Durham was convicted of housebreaking and petit 
larceny. Much ado was made by the defense about 
the fact that Durham had been in and out of St. 
Elizabeth Mental Hospital several times. The crime 
of which he was convicted occurred two months 
after his third release. On appeal, the decision was 
vacated and remanded for a new trial. In the course 
of delivering the Appeals Court decision, Judge 
Bazelon said that existing tests of responsibility 
were obsolete. The superseding rule (at least in that 
jurisdiction and a few others) has become known 
as the Durham Rule. On this rule, the defendant is 
adjudged responsible only if the prosecutor proves 
beyond a reasonable doubt that the crime is not in 
some way the product of the accused’s diseased 
mind. The fundamental objection to the M-Rules, 
according to Bazelon, is not the existence of a 
“right-wrong”’ test but that the Rules pretend that 
the test is sufficient. A jury should not have to rely 
on any one symptom of insanity.as te excusing con- 
dition. In this negative contention, Bazelon is quite 
right. But as I have already pointed out, the M- 
Rules do not state “if and only if” conditions. They 
deal only with the way in which delusions affect 
responsibility. Unfortunately, the Durham Rule 
states no other symptoms that a jury should con- 
sider. Bazelon thought he did not have to state any 
since he said any symptom of insanity could be an 
excusing condition. But could be and is are very 
different things as Bazelon must have recognized 
when he wrote :*1 


Your task would not be completed upon finding, if 
you did find, that the accused suffered from a mental 
disease or defect. He would still be responsible if there 
were no causal connection between such abnormality 
and the act. 


Bazelon was wise not to concede that there must be 
a presumption of a causal connection between the 
insanity and the act but, then, it was incumbent 
upon him to state some instructions which a jury 
could use to infer a connection. The unfortunate 
tendency in Durham jurisdictions has been to rely 
heavily on psychiatric affirmation of a connection 


21 Durham v. U.S. 94 U.S. App. D.C. 228 (1953). 


22 Philip Roche, The Criminal Mind (New York, 1958), p. 29. 
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without any statement of the ground for such an 
affirmation. Even granting that psychiatrists can 
tell when a person’s criminal act has been caused by 
a mental disorder, it seems psychiatrists are neither 
able to state their criteria so that juries may employ 
them nor able to explain why they cannot state 
their criteria. The upshot of this is that the Durham 
Rule and the other proposals are not alternatives 
to the M-Rules in the sense of providing juries with 
tests. In effect, they are alternatives only in that 
they give the job of deciding responsibility over to 
psychiatrists. The allegation that the M-Rules 
reflect an “outworn psychology of the 1gth cen- 
tury” actually masks a different objection because 
the “modernized”? rules do not so much reflect 
newer “dynamic” principles but different notions 
about with whom judgments of responsibility 
should lie. 


N DETERMINISM AND THE McNAGHTEN RULES 


In my opnion, the attack on the M-Rules is 
generally a smoke screen behind which lies the idea 
that since the world is determined no one is ever 
responsible for anything he does. To substantiate 
this opinion, I offer remarks that are typical of. 
those who object to the M-Rules. Philip Roche, a 
persistent critic of the Rules, writes :7* 


The idea of responsibility is a “rationalization” in 
which there is an incessant balancing of accounts 
between ourselves and others ... we [should] give up 
something which is no good, instead of adding to, or 
changing, something that is no good, only thereby 
making it worse. 


As I read this, Roche believes the idea of responsi- 
bility is a mistake, and we shall only compound our 
mistake if we try to work out a “better” conception 
of responsibility. 

Abe Fortas, in a' brief to the U.S. Court of 
Appeals, appealing Durham’s conviction, said that 
the M-Rules “‘discredit the criminal law in the 
minds of many thoughtful persons.” However, that 
his complaint was not with the M-Rules but, 
rather, with the idea of any rules, is shown in these 
remarks :7% 


We believe that a radically different approach to the 
problems of dealing with offenders against the 
criminal law deserves consideration. ... The courts 
would determine whether the defendant committed 


23 Cited in Criminal Law, ed. by Richard Donnelly, Joseph Goldstein, and R. D. Schwartz (New York, 1962), p. 741. 
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the act. The fact being ascertained, further disposition 
of the defendant would depend upon the judgment of 
trained personnel as to rehabilitation, or therapeutic 
possibilities rather than upon judgments as to 
“responsibility.” 


That Fortas used scare-quotes around “responsi- 
bility” is very revealing. Clearly he used them 
because of his belief that there is no such thing as 
responsibility. 

Many McNaghten critics believe that anyone 
who commits a crime has something psycholog- 
ically wrong with him. Typical is this remark by 
J. R. Rees:?4 


It should be stressed that all failure to comply with 
the rules of the game, and indeed all anti-social 
behaviour whether it is noticed merely in the nursery 
or comes eventually to the courts of the country, is 
evidence of some psychological failure in the conduct 
of life. Crime is the outward manifestation or sign of 
some disorder in the personality and character, how- 
ever that may have been caused. 


It is not uncommon for writers on the law to say 
“freedom” is unintelligible and then in the next 
breath to say that we ought anyhow to treat people 
as if they were free because there is pragmatic 
value in doing so.?° Such persons fail to see that the 
expression “treat x as if it were y”? makes sense only 
if we understand what it is actually to be y. 

Psychiatric literature is replete with statements 
about determinism. The famed psychoanalyst‘ 
Brill, has written: 


Psychiatrists believe in absolute determinism. Ordin“ 
arily most persons believe that they can do what they 
want regardless of motives and according to their own 
free will. 


Presumably, Brill thinks a person cannot have 
acted freely if he had a motive for what he did. And, 
in the course of an anti-punishment tract, D. N. 
Stott says:?7 


Now I am well aware of a very natural feeling that 
every delinquent is not a psychological case. ... But 
the most commonplace of acts can be shown to be the 
outcome of many years of complicated causation. 


Stott thinks that delinquents are unwell because 
their behavior is caused. And since he thinks com- 
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monplace acts are caused then, presumably, he 
thinks all people are unwell. 
Bazelon, too, has had things to say about deter- 
minism :*8 
We all tend to believe in free will when we entertain 
hopes for the future, but switch to determinism when 
recalling our past failures. I suggest we extend the 
same consideration to the failures of others. 


It is not surprising that, in the light of this view, 
Bazelon rejects the McNaghten Rules. 

In most criminology textbooks one may find a 
section entitled “Free will versus Determinism.” 
The authors are oblivious of the fact that these are 
not polar terms, and whether there is any “versus” 
between them is precisely what has to be shown, 
not assumed. Such failure to become acquainted 
with elementary philosophical issues spoils the 
claim of these works as deserving our serious atten- 
tion insofar as they venture into the philosophical. 
In one of these texts, having just proclaimed that 
the mentally sound are no more responsible than 
the mentally unsound, the author declares that his 
opinion is just the opinion he had to express given 
the particular antecedents of his claim.”® The at 
least seemingly self-frustrating nature of his remark 
does not appear to perturb him in the slightest. One 
last quotation will suffice for my purpose. C. R. 
Jeffrey writes :°° 


The law ... admits expert testimony as to why the 
defendant committed a criminal act. Such testimony 
is based not on a philosophical position of free will, 
but on a scientific position of determinism. .. . 
Scientific explanations often conflict with philosophical 
notions concerning human nature. 


Philosophers cannot but be disheartened to read 
such remarks. As Jeffrey sees it, the only issue is 
whether to accept determinism or free will. On the 
one side you have the scientist, and on the other 
side the philosophers stand united against deter- 
minism. Now who are you going to believe, the 
good guys or the bed guys? 

The McNaghten Rules provide a limited but, so 
far as they go, reasonable test for legal insanity. 
Delusions, of course, are not the whole of insanity 
so we need additional rules that will help us decide 


24 Cited in Antony Flew, “Crime or Disease,” The British Journal of Sociology, vol. 5, (1954), pp. 49-62. 
25 See, e.g., W. G. Katz, “Law, Psychiatry and Free Will,” 18 U. Chi. Law Review 393 (1950-51). 
2 Abraham Brill, Psychoanalytic Psychiatry (New York, 1946), p. 87. 


37 Cited by Flew, op. cit. 


28 D, L. Bazelon, “The Awesome Decision,” Saturday Evening Post (Jan. 23, 1960). 


22 Donald Taft, Criminology (New York, 1956), p. 303. 


30 C. R. Jeffrey, Criminal Responsibility and Mental Disease, p. xi. 
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when the insane are responsible and when they are 
not. To date, adequate alternatives have not been 
formulated. This is not surprising since most critics 
of the McNaghten Rules are unhappy with the 
Rules because they oppose the attribution of re- 
sponsibility to anyone. Now, whether responsibility 
and free will are pseudo-concepts is not a matter 
I have entered into. That there is a problem con- 
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cerning the reconciliation of determinism and 
responsibility has been known to philosophers long 
before the advent of modern psychiatry. Is it self- 
serving for a philosopher to conclude that the fact 
that psychiatrists are of the opinion that the world 
is completely determined does not deepen the 
problem in any way? 
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21 I am indebted to my colleague Howard Kamler and, as always, to Edward Erwin of Stony Brook for their valuable 


suggestions. 
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IV. THE METAPHYSICS OF MIND-BODY 


IDENTITY 


FANNY L. 


HE so called “Identity Theory of Mind and 
Body,” the modern version of materialist 
theories of man, has been proposed and endorsed in 
the last 15 years by philosophers such as Herbert 
Feigl,! J. J. C. Smart,? U. T. Place,? and Hilary 
Putnam.* They consider mind or consciousness to 
be a brain state or process; in the “formal” mode of 
speech this amounts to asserting that mental and 
physical expressions, although having irreducible 
meanings of their own and being mutually un- 
translatable, do refer to the same physical reality. 
The reliance on scientific discoveries and devel- 
opments (especially neurophysiology and cyber- 
netics) and the use of refined analytical tools of 
philosophic inquiry have lent to the Identity 
Theory a great deal of power and credibility. 
Criticisms notwithstanding, it can be said that 
nowadays this is one of the most widely accepted 
views of the relation between the mental and the 
physical. 

But it seems that the numerous articles that 
assess the value or discuss the weaknesses of the 
Identity Theory have failed so far to pay attention 
to a crucial issue: the supposedly scientific character 
of the Theory. It is well known that the pro- 
ponents of the Identity Theory view themselves as 
champions of a “scientific philosophy” that strictly 
relies on scientific findings and methodology and is 
free of a priori preconceptions and bold specula- 
tion. Their theory has been taken to be a reason- 
able scientific hypothesis that is capable of con- 
firmation by future empirical discoveries. 

It is, therefore, interesting and challenging to 
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examine this theory with a critical eye and to see 
the extent to which its scientifically-oriented pro- 
ponents remain faithful to the principles of the non- 
metaphysical philosophy they preach. 

As will be shown in this article, a careful 
analysis of the Identity Theory reveals a great deal 
of dogmatic assumptions and uncritical statements, 
which are almost always accepted with touching 
naivete. 

To unveil the “Metaphysics” that hides behind 
the impressive scientific facade of the Identity 
Theory, three crucial issues will be discussed and 
critically examined: (I) the claim to Identity; 
(II) The interpretation of the mental as pheno- 
menal, subjective and private (and the corres- 
ponding interpretation of the physical as real, 
objective and public); (IIT) The misunderstanding 
of the “dualistic” position by Identity theorists. 


I. Tue CLAIM TO Į[DENTITY 


A clarification of the notion of Identity is per- 
haps the most important issue related to the 
Identity Theory and perhaps one of the most 
neglected by its very same proponents.’ 

It is important to bear in mind that all the sup- 
porters of the Identity of Mind and Body consider 
it to be a philosophical theory, not a scientific one;® 
this is a fact that tends to be forgotten, although it 
has been very clearly stated. Feigl, for example, 
believes that the issue between parallelism (a 
dualistic view that asserts a one-one or one-many 
correspondence between the mental and the 
physical) and monistic identity is philosophical in 


1 Herbert Feigl, “The ‘Mental’ and the ‘Physical’,” in Herbert Feigl, Grover Maxwell, and Michael Scriven (eds.), Minnesota 
Studies in the Philosophy of Science, vol. II (Minneapolis, 1958), pp. 370-497. 
2 J. J. C. Smart, “Sensations and Brain Processes,” in V. C. Chappell (ed.), The Philosophy of Mind (Englewood Cliffs, 1962), 


pp. 160-172. 


3 U. T. Place, “Is Consciousness a Brain Process,” in V. C. Chappell (ed.), The Philosophy of Mind (Englewood Cliffs, 1962), 


pp. 101—109. 


4 Hilary Putnam, “Minds and Machines,” in Sidney Hook (ed.), Dimensions of Mind (New York and London, 1960), pp. 


133-164. 


5 One of the few articles devoted to a clarification of the meaning of Identity within. the framework of Mind-Body Identity 
theories is May Brodbeck’s ‘‘ Mental and Physical : Identity versus Sameness,” in P. K. Feyerabend and Grover Maxwell (eds.), Mind, 


Matter and Method (Minneapolis, 1966), pp. 40-58. 


8 On the distinction between “‘philosophical” and “‘scientific,’’ see below. 
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character and cannot be decided on the basis of 
empirical evidence alone. He contrasts it with the 
issue between parallelism, on the one hand, and 
interactionism, on the other, an issue which is 
capable of being decided on empirical or scientific 
grounds.’ 


According to Feigl, “the Identity Thesis is a 


matter of epistemological and semantic interpreta- 
tion, and does not differ in empirical consequences 
from a carefully formulated parallelism.”8 . . . 
“There is no empirically testable difference 
between the identity and the parallelism doctrine. 
The step toward the identity view is a miatter of 
philosophical interpretation.”’® 

Feigli, as well as Smart, advocates an Identity 
Theory (as opposed to a correspondence theory) 
for the (philosophical) reason of simplicity or 
parsimony: it removes the two sets of correlated 
events and replaces them by two ways of knowing 
the same event, one direct, the other indirect. Put- 
nam agrees with them in asserting that whether 
sentences like “‘consciousness is a brain process” or 
“lightning is an electromagnetic discharge” refer 
to one and the same entity or to two is to be con- 
sidered a semantical or verbal issue which lies 
beyond the sphere of science proper. 

Before going further, it is important to give some 
thought to the radical distinction between “‘science’ 
and “philosophy,” or between “empirical”? and 
“theoretical”? (or “speculative”’), as set forth by 
Identity Theorists. They all seem to believe that 
there is a sharp line of demarcation between 
“empirical”? and “speculative;” in this respect they 
are faithful followers of Rudolf Carnap, who 
separates sharply between an observational lan- 
guage Lo and a Theoretical Language To, con- 
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nected to each other by correspondence rules. Lo 
has a complete interpretation in itself; the meaning 
of an observational statement is fixed by the way 


-the sentence is handled in the immediate observa- 


tional situation.!® On the other hand, a theoretical 
statement of science receives partial interpretation 
by means of the correspondence rules that connect 
it with observation statements; a metaphysical 
statement is one that lacks even this partial inter- 
pretation. E 

This sharp demarcation between “empirical’’ 
and “theoretical” or “speculative” is an assumption 
shared by Feigl, Smart, and Putnam," and in 
dealing with their views I shall take it to be a 
justifiable claim. Nevertheless it should be kept in 
mind that the distinction between empirical and 
theoretical has been seriously challenged, among 
others, by P. Feyerabend!” and W. Sellars,!* both 
of them heirs to the philosophical tradition origin- 
ated with P. Duhem (who at the end of the 19th 
century advanced the theory that the factual state- 
ments of physics are not the result of pure observa- 
tion but of a theoretical interpretation of a given 
phenomenon." These philosophers assert that even 
empirical statements are theory-laden and that 
there is therefore no absolute empirical or observa- 
tional basis to knowledge; the theory itself deter- 
mines what is to be considered as empirical 
evidence of it. This naturally blurs the distinction 
between scientific statements and philosophical or 
metaphysical statements since the empirical evi- 
dence which, according to the Carnapian approach, 
was to determine the scientific character of a state- 
ment is itself shaped by the theory and loses its 
independent status as confirmatory evidence for the 
theory.+® | 


7 Interactionism entails a breach of strict physical, determinism since mental events are endowed with a causal efficacy of 
their own and are not absolutely determined by inorganic physical processes. On the contrary, in the case of Parallelism, a strict 
physical, determinism does hold. (Herbert Feigl, “The ‘Mental’ and the ‘Physical’,”’ op. cit. pp. 378, 381, 385-386, 383.) 


8 Herbert Feigl, ibid., p. 472. 
® Herbert Feigl, ibid., p. 4.71. 


10 Rudolf Carnap, “The Methodological Character of Theoretical Concepts,” in Herbert Feig], and Michael Scriven (eds.), 
Minnesota Studies in the Philosophy of Science, vol. I (Minneapolis, 1956), p- 40. 
11 Hilary Putnam criticizes Feyerabend for identifying the meaning of a term with the theory containing the term and for not 


distinguishing between “conceptually necessary propositions” 


and. “empirical propositions.” See “Comments” on Smart’s 


“Conflicting Views about Explanation,” in Robert S. Cohen and Marx W. Wartofsky (eds.), Boston Studies in the Philosophy of 


Science, vol. 2 (New York, 1965), pp. 209-210. 


12 P, K. Feyerabend, “Explanation, Reduction and Empiricism,” in Herbert Feigl and Grover Maxwell (eds.), Minnesota 
Studies in the Philosophy of Science, vol. III (Minneapolis, 1962), pp. 28-97. 
18 Wilfrid Sellars, “The Language of Theories,” in Herbert Feigl and Grover Maxwell (eds.), Current Issues in the Philosophy of 


Science (New York, 1951). 


14 Paul Duhem, The Aim and Structure of Physical Theory (New York, 1962), especially the Chapter ‘Experiment in Physics.” 
15 W. V. O. Quine has argued, along similar lines, for the abolition of an absolute distinction between analytic and synthetic 


statements, claiming that in both cases empirical-cbservational evidence is intermingled with theoretical or linguistic assump- 
tions; the difference between analytic and synthetic is, according to him, only one of degree within the same empirico-theoretical 
continuum. See W. V. O. Quine, “Two Dogmas of Empiricism,” in From a Logical Point of View (Cambridge, 1953). 
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But as we have already seen, Identity theorists 
seem to hold fast to the radical demarcation 
between science (supported by empirical evidence) 
and philosophy (which doesn’t provide new 
empirical content to knowledge and deals only 
with a theoretical or semantical interpretation of 
scientific facts). 

The Identity Theory which postulates the same- 
ness .of reference of mental and physical terms is, 
according to them, philosophical in character since 
it cannot be either confirmed or refuted by observa- 
tion and experiment. This means that the advance- 
ment of science 1s per se irrelevant to the truth or 
falsity of the Identity Theory. 

The identification of the mental and the physical 
seems to depend on a philosophical and speculative 
interpretation of psychophysical correspondence. 
The Identity Theory will assert not only that 
mental states are nomologically correlated with 
brain states (a person is in mental state M at time t 
if and only ifit is in brain state B at time t) but that 
they are one and the same: the property of being in 
pain, for example, is identified with the property of 
being in brain state B. 

Since the only factual component of the Identity 
statement “‘consciousness is a brain process” is the 
correlation between mental states and brain processes 
(also called psychophysical correspondence) there 
is no additional empirical evidence that would 
establish the correctness of the Identity Theory— 
which is not a statement of facts, but a phiipsopaigal 
interpretation of scientific facts, 

This being established, let’s turn to an examina- 
tion of the Identity statement itself. 

By “Identity” Feigl means that “one and the 
same individual may be designated by different 
labels or described in different ways.’ A good 
example is that of the “Evening Star” and the 
“Morning Star,’ two expressions with different 
meanings which refer to one and the same planet. 
In the Mind-Body case this amounts to asserting 
that the referent of mental and physical terms is the 
same, although their meanings are independent of 
each other and mutually untranslatable. 

According to Smart, the statement “‘conscious- 
ness is a brain process” is a case of strict identity: 
when I report a mental state I am really referring 
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to a brain state. And for Place, the Mind-Body 
Identity statement is analogous to a statement like 
“lightning is a motion of electric charges,” in that 
in both cases there is only one event or state of 
affairs that is referred to (i.e., a brain process and 
an electric discharge) although the meanings of 
the respective terms are independent of each 
other. 

In all these cases, it is obvious that Identity is 
interpreted as extensional or numerical and points to 
the unique referent of two different names or 
descriptions; it is not understood as an analytical 
Identity which implies synonymy of the terms 
involved. 

The Mind-Body Identity, then, is synthetic and 
“empirical,” in the sense that it does not hold by 
virtue of the meaning of the terms (which are not 
synonymous), but depends on factual elements (the 
establishment of psychophysical correlations,!’ for 
example) for its certification. In this respect the 
identification of the mental and the physical is 
analogous to theoretical identities of the physical 
sciences, like that of “temperature” with “kinetic 
energy” or “gas pressure”? with “the sum of the 
moments delivered by the molecules of a gas to the 
walls of its container.”!8 The crucial question that 
arises in all these cases is whether we are here 
referring to one or two entities or events. 

As long as Identity is understood as implying the 
sameness of referent, the ascertainment of the 
identity statement must depend on factual in- 
formation (although in most cases it also involves 
highly theoretical assumptions): that there was a 
man called “Shakespeare” and that he is the author 
of Hamlet is empirically determined. In the case 
of the “Morning Star” and the “Evening Star,” it 
was discovered that there was only one planet 
referred to by the two expressions. Is there a 
similar way of determining the Identity of Mind 
and Body? We mentioned earlier that there is no 
empirical evidence that would warrant the identity 
of reference of “Mind” and “Body” (as opposed to 
a mere correlation of mental states and brain pro- 
cesses) ; we have to consider, therefore, the Identity 
statement as highly “metaphysical”? (in the sense 
that scientifically-oriented philosophers give to this 
word). 


16 Herbert Feigl, “The ‘Mental’ and the ‘Physical’,”’ op., cit., p. 430. 

17 Herbert Feigl, ibid., p. 442: “The neurophysiology of the future (3000 a.D.) should provide complete deductive derivations 
of the behavior symptoms of various central states whose y-correlates are the familiar sensations, perceptions, thoughts, beliefs, 
desires volitions, emotions and sentiments (known by acquaintance and described in phenomenal language).” 


18 Jbid., p. 441 abd p. 477. 
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To support the Identity statement, its pro- 
ponents would have to provide additional argu- 
ments based either on ontological considerations 
(e.g., the basic entities of the world are those postu- 
lated by physical theory), linguistic assumptions 
(whereby it is stipulated that the word “conscious- 
ness” is synonymous with words denoting physical 
processes and is exclusively used to refer to such 
processes), or both.?9 

But Identity theorists seem unaware of the onto- 
logical premisses required to justify their claim on 
the identity of reference of mental and physical 
expressions. They are oblivious to the fact that the 
soundness of their theory_depends either on the 
adoption of a metaphysical standpoint or on an 
arbitrary and unwarranted decision about the 
reference of linguistic expressions. This naturally 
carries us well beyond the realm of science and 
“testable hypotheses” (to use Place’s terms) and 
weakens the main thrust of the Identity Theory as 
being based on scientific facts. 

As we mentioned earlier, the Mind-Body Iden- 
tity statement is analogous to other theoretical 
statements of science, ¢.g., “light is electromagnetic 
radiation” or “temperature is the mean kinetic 
energy of molecules.” Whether or not we are here 
referring to one entity in two different ways is, as 
we saw, an open question, the answer to which 
involves more than just scientific discoveries or 
theorizing. In any case, one thing is clear: All the 
statements point to the fact that one event is being 
explained in terms of another: light is explained as 
electromagnetic radiation and mind as a brain 
process. 

In other words this means that a theory is being 
reduced to a more basic one. In the Mind-Body 
case it amounts to asserting that the laws of psychol- 
ogy might be ultimately reduced to the more basic 
laws of physics. And the crucial question that con- 
cerns us in our discussion of the Identity Theory is 
whether this reduction implies or entails the 
Identity of consciousness and brain process. If A is 
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explained by means of B, does this mean that A is 
identical with B? 

Let’s examine the role of a statement like 
“temperature is kinetic energy” within the scientific 
framework. The reduction of thermodynamics to 
statistical mechanics is to be understood as imply- 
ing that the laws of the first can be logically derived 
from those of the latter. Since the descriptive con- 
cepts of thermodynamics do not appear in the 
formulation of statistical mechanics (which, being 
the reducing theory, is much simpler and compre- 
hensive than the reduced one), there is need, for the 
derivation to be acomplished, for a postulate or 
connecting principle relating the main descriptive 
concepts of thermodynamics (e.g., “‘temperature’’) 
to those of statistical mechanics (e.g., “‘kinetic 
energy”). This postulate, in which concepts of both 
theories occur, is expressed, in most cases, as an 
Identity statement (“temperature is kinetic energy” 
and operates as an auxiliary premiss of -deriva- 
tion.?°) 

In a similar way, the reduction of mentalistic 
psychology to neurophysiology requires a con- 
necting principle in which both mentalistic and 
physicalistic concepts occur in order for the deriva- 
tion to be possible. This principle would be stated 
as “Mind is a Brain process.” 

Identity theorists argue for the Identity of refer- 
ence of the terms involved in this statement on the 
grounds of simplicity or parsimony (i.e., avoidance 
of the “nomological danglers” and psychophysical 
laws of correspondence theories). But is this indeed 
the case? 

Jaegwon Kim has convincingly argued”! that the 
theoretical reduction doesn’t require (or sanction) 
an Identity statement and that a mere correlation 
statement can fulfill the same task without hamper- 
ing the simplicity of the theory: the number of 
primitive concepts remains the same whether we 
adopt an Identity statement or a correlation state- 
ment as connecting principle since the terms 
related by this principle are non synonymous; nor 


18 The linguistic justification of reference is in itself problematic. J. W. Cornman has argued that questions of reference 
(“what ‘p’ refers to”), when raised by philosophers, cannot be answered by appealing to formal rules of language or to ostensive 
pointing: the question is basically metaphysical, i.e., “external” to the linguistic framework itself, and demands ontological 
assumptions about the relation of language to reality. See James W. Cornman, Metaphysics, Reference and Language (New Haven, 


1966), passim especially pp. 174-179. 


Cornman asserts that formal reference sentences and ostensive answers inform the non-philosopher of “how he is permitted 
by his language to talk about what there is, but, in one sense, they do not tell him what there is.” “The philosopher . . . is 
asking about what there is regardless of which language we use, and for this the kind of answers which satisfy the non-philosopher 


will not do.” (Zbid., p. 179.) 


20 On this see Ernest Nagel, The Structure of Science (New York, Harcourt, 1961), especially ch. 11. 
#1 Jaegwon Kim, “On the Psychophysical Identity Theory,” American Philosophical Quarterly, vol, 2 (1966), pp. 227-235. 
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is the number of independent primitive assump- 
tions reduced.”” 

The same applies to the Mind-Body case. To 
derive the laws of psychology from those of physics 
it is only necessary to assert the correlation of mental 
events and physical events, not their identity. To 
say that consciousness is a brain process does not 
increase either the theoretical power or the factual 
implications of the theory, which means that the 
Identity statement cannot be justified even on the 
basis of methodological considerations.?® 

This being the case, why are Identity theorists so 
eager to identify the mental with the physical? It 
seems to me that their desperate attempts at reduc- 
tion are rooted in their wanting to do away with 
“ghost stuff” or private events in 1 scientific explana- 
tion. Once the mental ceases to be conceived as 
“ghost stuff” (and it will be shown below** how 


this conception is misguided and based on a philo- . 


sophical prejudice), the psychological thrust of the 
identification loses all its momentum. 

If we look at the Identity statement still from 
another standpoint, we cannot fail to realize what 
are the uncritical (“metaphysical”) assumptions 
that support it. Identity theorists assert that mental 
statements really refer to brain processes, and that 
lightning is nothing more than an electric dis- 
charge. What this amounts to is that the so called 
“phenomenal” language is viewed as an imperfect 
way of describing a reality which is better accounted 
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“real” entities of the world are those 
implied by physical theory. "3 

Feigl is more careful in assessing the role of the 
phenomenal language (he admits that the “‘private 
language” is legitimate and has a role in the con- 
firmation of knowledge claims), but he ultimately 
believes that the scientifically meaningful is to be 
identified with the physicalistic-intersubjective lan- 
guage. The phenomenal language is thus relegated 
to the second place and considered to be a colorful 
and presently useful tool for the explanation and 
comprehension of reality, which under appropriate 
circumstances could perhaps be dispensed with.?? 

At times Identity theorists seem to be paying 
only lip service to the irreducibility and legitimacy 
of the phenomenal (mentalistic) language. There is 
no wonder that the so-called Displacement 
theories (Paul Feyerabend, Wilfrid Sellars, Richard 
Rorty) go a step further and assert that the lan- 
guage of common sense could be replaced by a more 
adequate physicalistic language.?§ | 

It can be safely said that the proponents of the 
Displacement theory are only drawing the logical 
conclusions out of the premisses set forth by 
Identity theorists, and giving them an extreme 
form; their reasoning can be traced as follows: 
since the phenomenal language refers to the same 
entities referred to by the physical language (in 
virtue of the identity of reference of “mental” and 
““physical’’), although in a more “imperfect” and 


for by a physicalistic framework; for Smart and “anthropomorphic” form, and since it is not 


22 Jaegwon Kim gives as an example the derivation of the Boyle-Charles law of gases fram statistical-mechanical assumptions 
about gases. It is not necessary to interpret the equation that relates temperature and kinetic energy to the effect that tempera- 
ture is kinetic energy; the equation only asserts that the value of temperature is the same as the value of mean kinetic energy. . 
(Ibid., p. 229.) 

23 Tn fact, the only thing that is achieved by the Identity statement is ontological parsimony; our commitment to entities is 
reduced. If so, the Identity theory turns out to be a metaphysical theory, not the neutral interpretation of scientific 
data. 

24 On this see below the section: “The mental as phenomenal and private.” 

25 J. J. C. Smart is a vigorous supporter of Materialism, defined by him as “the theory that there is nothing in the world 
over and above those entities which are postulated by physics” (‘““Materialism,” The Journal of Philosophy, vol. 60 [1963], 
p. 651). 

26 Herbert Feigl, “The ‘Mental’ and the ‘Physical’,” op. cit. p. 477. According to Feigl, mental states can be described in a 
public-objective language (ibid., p. 448). In fact, Feigl denies all ontological status to acquaintance (which is the main charac- 
teristic of the mental); what is added by acquaintance to the scientific-description of a given phenomenon is “cognitively 
irrelevant imagery” and “pictorial bywork” (iid., p. 433). Acquaintance as such does not reveal us any further dimension of 
reality and is relevant only to the rapidity with which we might gain knowledge about the world (ibid., p. 434, 435). 

27 J. J. C. Smart in his article “Materialism” refers to a modification of ordinary language in a Feyerabendian vein. 

28 Paul Feyerabend believes it to be a psychological and historical accident that ordinary language is accepted as correct and 
adequate, and not an indication ofits absolute truth. According to him it is dogmatic to assume that because ordinary language 
is successfully used today, it is also adequate and irreplaceable. If the implicit principles that govern the use of the descriptive 
terms in ordinary language are found to be empirically inadequate (because of the availability of a materialistic-physical theory 
that describes the facts more adequately), they must be given up and replaced by more suitable ones. See Paul K. Feyerabend, 
“Explanation, Reduction and Empiricism,” in Herbert Feigl, and Grover Maxwell (eds.), Minnesota Studies in the Philosophy of 
Science, vol. III (Minneapolis, 1962), p. 84. 
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irreducible in any interesting scientific sense,” it 
might as well be eliminated to the benefit of an 
objective and scientific language. This appears to 
be a consistent elaboration of the Identity view. 

The question one wants to ask the Identity 

theorist is: What is the rational justification for 
relegating the phenomenal language to the second 
place and for asserting that only the physicalistic 
language reveals to us the nature of reality? In 
other. words: What is the justification for ontolog- 
ically reducing the explained event? 
- On pure scientific grounds there seems to be no 
compelling argument for withholding from the con- 
cepts of reduced theories their ontological dimen- 
sion. But opinions are divided in this respect: 
Nagel, for example, believes that the reduction of 
theories is logical and formal and does not entail 
any ontological elimination of the entities referred 
to by the concepts of the reduced theory: State- 
ments are reduced, not properties or entities.° 
Accordingly, the methodological reduction points 
only to a further stage in the development of 
“Unified Science” and has implications only in so 
far as it concerns the logical relations between 
theories. 

On the other hand, the lack of ontological com- 
mitment in explanation is challenged by philo- 
sophers such as Karl Popper, Paul Feyerabend, 
Richard Rorty, and W. V. O. Quine. 
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For Popper, every scientific theory makes an 
implicit claim to describe something real®* and an 
explanatory reduction might entail an ontological 
reduction. Feyerabend goes as far as saying that the 
ontology of the reducing theory should replace that 
of the reduced one. Since, according to him, every 
theory or linguistic framework has an ontology 
built into it (including “everyday language” or ` 
ordinary language) ,*° if it is found that an existent 
framework is inconsistent with a newly introduced 
theory, it has to be abandoned or replaced by the 
new and better theory (two incompatible ontol- 
ogies cannot both be true).34 

It is clear that Feyerabend’s approach departs 
from the orthodox account of scientific explanation, 
as exemplified, among others, by Nagel, Hempel,*° 
and Oppenheim; according to Feyerabend, the 
elaboration of a more comprehensive theory T that 
explains a theory 7’ (when both T and 7” are 
empirically adequate within a domain D’, while T 


-is also adequate outside D’ in a wider domain D) 


carries with it a replacement of the ontology of T” 
by that of 7% (and not just an incorporation or a 
derivation of T” from T); in most cases this shift of 
ontology entails the incommensurability of mean- 
ing of the main descriptive terms that occur in both 
theories. ?7 | 

This view of explanation, when applied to the 
Mind-Body problem, amounts to asserting that if 


#8 For Feigl, the phenomenal plays a role only in the confirmation of certain knowledge claims (enabling greater rapidity in 
confirmation) but is not indispensable for the description or explanation of reality. Smart and Place make it even clearer 
that the mentalistic language is imperfect, subjective, and “anthropomorphic.” 

30 Nagel argues against ontological reductionism; that it is wrong to assume that because light is explained as electromagnetic 
radiation it is to be considered as a phenomenon or appearance while the electromagnetic radiation is hailed as the basic 
and ultimate reality . . . “if and when the detailed physical and chemical and physiological conditions for the occurrence of 
headaches are ascertained, headaches will not thereby be shown to be illusory. On the contrary .. . all that will have happened 
is that an explanation will have been found for the occurrence of headaches” (Ernest Nagel, The Structure of Science, op. cit., 
p. 366; see also pp. 364 and 368). Human behavior could in principle be derivable from the laws of physics and chemistry 
(instead of being explained in terms of “reasons,” “motives,” etc.), but this would not entail an ontological elimination of 
the mental as an illusory appearance. This would only mean that there is not a method of explanation peculiar to the human 
sciences and that the hypothetico-deductive method is all pervasive. 

81 Quine says that “explication is elimination.” In referring to the Identity Theory which asserts that mental events are 
“states of human bodies” he says: ‘The bodily states exist anyway; why add the others” (Word and Object (Cambridge, 1960], 
p. 264). Quine, following the empiricist tradition, assumes that the “mental” is to be understood as existing “behind” physical 
behavior, and he henceforth discards it as redundant. 

32 Karl Popper, ‘“Three Views Concerning Human Knowledge,” Conjectures and Refutations (New York, 1963). 

33 Paul Feyerabend, “Comments” on J. J. C. Smart, “Conflicting Views about Explanation,” Boston Studies In the Philosophy 
of Science, vol. 2., op. cit. On p. 240: “a language (a theory) is not only a vehicle for meanings, it is also supposed to inform us 
about what exists.” 

34 Paul K. Feyerabend, “Explanation, Reduction and Empiricism,” op. cit., p. 76. 

85 Carl G. Hempel, Aspects of Scientific Explanation (New York, 1465), esp. ch. FV (on Scientific Explanation). According to the 
orthodox view, a theory 7’ is explained by T when it is reduced to or incorporated into the more comprehensive theory T; 
along this process of reduction, the meanirig of the main descriptive terms of both theories remains unchanged (principle of 
“meaning invariance”). 

38 Paul Feyerabend, “Explanation, Reduction and Empiricism,” op. cìi., p. 78. 

57 For example, the concept ‘‘mass’’ of classical pre-relativistic physics is essentially different from the concept “mass” of 
general relativity (Feyerabend, ibid., p. 76-80). 
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mental events (sensations, thoughts, states of 
awareness) can be accounted for in terms of com- 
plex central states, the “mental connotation” of 
mental terms will be replaced by a “physical 
connotation.’’%8 

Richard Rorty holds to the same Feyerabendian 
view and deals very specifically with the Mind- 
Body problem.®® He believes that the relation of 
“mind” and “body” in the Identity statement 
(“consciousness is a brain process”) is “the sort of 
relation which obtains between . . . existent entities 
and non-existent entities, when reference to the 
latter once served (some of) the purposes presently 
served by reference to the former.”4° In other 
words: what people used to call “consciousness” is 
nothing but a state of the brain; what people used 
to call “witches” are nothing but psychotic women; 
what people used to call “demons” are nothing but 
hallucinations. According to Rorty, sensations are 
to the future progress of psychophysiology what 


demons are to modern science. “‘Just as we now - 


want to deny that there are demons, future science 
may want to deny that there are sensations, ”* 

Rorty’s view is, then, clearly eliminatory, 
although it differs from Feyerabend’s in that it 
considers the elimination of the referring use of 
“sensation” from the language as highly “im- 
practical” (although possible in principle) .# 

It seems to me that Feyerabend and Rorty are 
right in believing that linguistic philosophers can- 
not prove on merely linguistic grounds (e.g., that 
the statement “‘consciousness is a brain process” is 
a conceptual confusion) the irreducibility of enti- 
ties.48 But can they prove the reducibility of 


38 Paul Feyerabend, ibid., p. go. 
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entities on the basis of a metaphysical interpreta- 
tion of the nature of scientific explanation? 

Identity theorists themselves (Feigl, Smart, 
Place, Putnam) are not very explicit on the issue 
of ontological elimination or reduction; they assert 
the unique reference of two different descriptions 
(“‘temperature” and “kinetic energy,” or ‘‘con- 
sciousness” and “‘brain process,”’) but don’t argue 
for the outright elimination of the explained con- 
cepts or entities; nevertheless, they do convey the 
impression, as has already been pointed out, that 
the physicalistic report 1s more adequate than the 
phenomenal one; the mental statement really refers 
to a brain process and lightning is really electro- 
magnetic discharge; not the other way around. 

In amore general way, the physical is considered 
by Identity theorists to be the real, while the 
phenomenal (or mental) is identified with the sub- 
jective and private. I see in this practice a departure 
from their scientifically-oriented approach and a 
clear case of naively resorting to unexamined 
assumptions; their being unaware of it only makes 
their position more vulnerable. That the mental- 
istic-phenomenal language is “‘subjective’’ is 
nothing more than a metaphysical prejudice of 
scientifically-inclined philosophers. 

This leads us into the second main issue related to 
the Identity Theorv: 


IJ. THe MENTAL AS PHENOMENAL AND PRIVATE 
Jerome Schaffer, in his article “Recent Work on 


the Mind-Body Problem”’** asserts that character- 
istic of the mental is the occurrence of events 


39 Richard Rorty, ““Mind-Body Identity, Privacy and Categories,” The Review of Metaphysics, vol. 19 (1965), pp. 24—54. 


49 Richard Rorty, ibid., p. 26. 
4! Richard Rorty, ibid., p. 30. 


42 Thid., pp. 32, 36. Similarly, in the case of “tables are clouds of molecules,” although we could “‘in principle” drop “table” 
from our reporting statements, it would be very inconvenient to do so (while it is possible and convenient to drop “‘demon” 
(p. 34). But even in the case of observation terms like “table” or “temperature,” there is a possibility, after they cease to have a 
referring use, that we stop using them in non-inferential reports and replace them by their “theoretical” counterparts (which 
then will become “observational.”’) 

43 Richard Rorty, ibid., p. 54. : 

Feyerabend ts right in maintaining that we should not reject materialism (and a purely materialistic language that would do 
without menialistic terms) by appealing to the success of the present non-materialistic language; the fact that the everyday 
language of common sense is successfully used to communicate is not an index of its absolute truth; many useful systems have 
been found to be inadequate. (See Paul Feyerabend, “Comment on Smart’s ‘Conflicting Views about Explanation’,” in Boston 
Studies in the Philosophy of Science, vol. II [New York, 1965], p. 258). 

According to Feyerabend, it cannot be argued that the mentalistic language is irreducible because it conveys the immediately 
given in acquaintance and is; therefore, incorrigible; this argument does not hold since, on the grounds of the pragmatic theory 
of observation Paul Feyerabend, “Explanation, Reduction and Empiricism,” pp. 36, 39 it is determined that the “given” is 
not an absolute concept, and takes different shapes according to the theory in which it is incorporated; thus, the mentalistic 
“given” can be replaced by a physicalistic “given.” 

44 Jerome Schaffer, “Recent Work on the Mind-Body Problem,” American Philosophical Quarterly, vol. 2 (1965), p. 86. 
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(feelings, sensations, thoughts) that are private and 
unobservable, and not describable in public overt 
behavior; furthermore, there is “privileged access” 
to them: “the person to whom the events occur 
knows they occur without having to make the 
observations or inferences others must make to 
know of their occurrence.” 

C. D. Broad, in Scientific Thoughi, contrasts the 
mental with the physical in the following way: the 
physical is public (“its existence and properties 
must be independent of the minds that happen to 
observe it, and it must be capable of being observed 
by many minds.”45 The mental is private: “a state 
of mind is private to the person whose state it is.” 
“We talk of my beliefs and your wishes; we do not 
talk of my hydrogen atom or your electron.’’*® 

The identification of the mental with the phenom- 
enal, private and subjective, being a pervasive 
theme in all contemporary discussions of the Mind- 
Body Problem, deserves careful and attentive ex- 
amination. It seems to me that the identification is 
the outcome of combining elements of several 
philosophical trends: the Cartesian frame of mind, 
an empiricist epistemology, and a positivistic 
approach to knowledge. Let’s examine these in 
detail. 

The Cartesian dichotomy of ‘res cogitans” and 
“res extensa,” originally understood as the distinc- 
tion between the ‘‘immaterial’’ (spiritual) and the 
“material”? (physical), or the “inner” and the 
“outer,” gave place to a similar dichotomy between 
the “hidden” and the “apparent”; in empiricist 
terms these last came to be interpreted as the 
“private” and the “public,” the “unobservable” 
and the “observable,” or the “scientifically un- 
knowable”’ (i.e., the knowable and confirmable 
only by direct or immediate experience) and the 
“*knowable” proper (the intersubjectively con- 
firmable). 

In this way the “soul”? or “mind” (the “inner” 
aspect of man), which for Descartes and other 
rationalists was capable of being clearly and 


45 C. D. Broad, Scientific Thought (New York, 1923), p. 229. 


48 C, D. Broad, zbid., p. 230. 


tively given, 
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distinctly known (in fact, the nature of the soul is 
for them more clearly apprehended than that of the 
body), came to be considered by the empiricists as 
the “hidden” and basically unknowable aspect of 
man.4? 

The mental was thus defined as that element in 
principle inaccessible to intersubjective (i.e. 
scientific) description. It was equated with the 
“given in direct acquaintance” or “‘private” (only 
subjectively confirmable), as opposed to the 
“physical”? which became synonymous with objec- 
“public” and intersubjectively con- 
firmable. This last development took place already 
in the 2oth century. 

More specifically, the identification of the mental 
with the private can be traced back to the empiri- 
cist philosophers of the 17th century: drawing the 
epistemological conclusions from the Cartesian 
dichotomy of Mind and Body, Locke and his 
followers considered ideas, impressions, and sensa- 
tions to be subjective and private representations of 
the outer physical world. As a result of Joining an 
epistemological dualism to a psychophysical dual- 
ism, the mental came to be defined as the sub- 
jective, phenomenal and private, or as the immedi- 
ately perceived by an immaterial mind or subject. 

The historical kinship of contemporary analytic 
philosophy to English empiricism accounts for this 
distortion of the mental dimension of the human 
being and for its misleading identification with the 
subjective and phenomenal, that is, with an inner 
world of images, sense data, and appearances (the 
“phenomenal” world). 

That the mental can be defined in an altogether 
different way is obvious from a consideration of the 
rationalist approach, as represented, among others, 
by Spinoza and Leibniz. They conceived the 
“mental” as an objective aspect of reality: Spinoza’s 
“ideas” are not the hidden and private counter- 
parts of the modes of extension but an essential and 
objective expression of the infinite substance. 
Leibniz’ “perception” is the very essence of the 


It seems to me that Broad draws the wrong conclusion from his linguistic examples; if I can say “my belief” but not “my 
electron,” it is not because “belief” is mental while “electron” is physical. I can talk meaningfully of “a belief,” and two or 
more persons can share a belief 3 how would this be possible if “belief”? was essentially “private’’? 


Notice also that I can say “my leg,” 


but not “our leg,” although leg i is, by Broad’s own standards, a public object (its 


existence is independent of the minds that happen to observe it). There is no doubt that mental events (beliefs, opinions) have 


at times a different logic than physical events; I say “my belief” and ‘ ‘my chair,” and the word “ 


my” points to a different 


relation of possession in both cases. Nevertheless, it seems to me that this issue is independent of the dichotomy public-private. 
4? A plausible explanation of this development can be found in the fact that for a rationalist like Descartes there is a higher 

intellectual faculty able to grasp the nature of the immaterial soul, while for an empiricist like Hume there is no possibility of 

knowing that which is “hidden” and inaccessible to sensuous perception since all knowledge is ultimately rooted in the senses. 
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monads and has more objective reality than the 
physical world of phenomena. 

In this sense modern rationalism is heir to the 
ancient Greek tradition as exemplified in Aristotle*® 
according to whom the “mental” is the form or 
essence of reality; in modern terms we could say its 
meaning. *° 

But the merging of the Cartesian and the 
Empiricist traditions leaves still unexplained the 
reductionism implicit in the Identity Theory. Here 
the influence of physicalism provides the additional 
link. 

Most of the contemporary proponents of the 
Identity Theory combine their empiricist interpre- 
tation of mind as the “hidden,” “unobservable,”’ 
and “private” aspect of the human being, with a 
physicalistic approach; in this respect they are 
heirs to the logico-positivist tradition, other minor 
differences notwithstanding.®® An examination of 
Carnap’s physicalistic interpretation of psychology 


(advanced as early as 1932-33)*! will make this 


claim clear. 

Carnap based his physicalistic anion to 
human beings on two main assumptions concerning 
the nature of the cognitively meaningful: (a) The 
meaningful is the testable: “A sentence says no 
more than what is testable about it;”’®* “something 
has meaning for me only if I can test it.’’®? State- 
ments concerning psychological states, especially 
those that refer to the past or to other minds are not 


testable and hence not meaningful. (b) A psycho-. 


48 On the Soul, Bk. IT. 
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logical sentence, if meaningful, has the same con- 
tent as the physical sentence corresponding to it, 
and doesn’t assert anything over and above it. If it 
did, it would be untestable and therefore meaning- 
less; “the psychological sentence P, ‘A is excited’, 
refers to the physical structure of .A’s body’’®4; 
“every psychological sentence refers to physical 
occurrences in the body of the person ... con- 
cerned... ;” “psychology is a branch of physics.’’5§ 
The assumption behind these statements is that if 
the psychological sentence referred to something 
psychical it would be unverifiable, and hence 
meaningless. 

Although Carnap subsequently revised this 
criterion of explicit definability (of psychological 
states and events in terms of overt behavior) and 
substantively modified i it, his approach i is interesting 
in two respects: 


(1) The characterization of “meaningful” as some- 
how related to a verification procedure (in its rigid 
or loose form), and the connected assumption that 
a meaningful expression is one that “refers” in one 
way or other to a physical state of affairs. 

(2) The interpretation of the mental as a hidden 
aspect of the person, an “‘occult property” or 
“obscure power,” 58 


These two assumptions put together lead to the 
assertion that the mental (understood as an occult 
and hidden property), being unverifiable, is mean- 
ingless. 


It is true that Plato’s conception of the soul as an incorporeal substance which is separable from the body (Meno, Phaedo) 
could give support to the empiricist interpretation of mind as “ghost stuff.” But then, it is not clear whether Plato’s theory was 
not meant to be only an epistemological account of the possibility of true knowledge and no: an ontological account of the nature 
of the soul. The fact that whenever Plato deals with the soul he either uses a highly metaphorical language or goes about telling 
a myth or story would seem to point in this direction; it would be a mistake to interpret his theories in the literal sense. The 
metaphorical character of his language is obvious in statements like: ‘“That soul, I say, herself invisible, departs to the invisible 
world—to the divine and immortal and rational . . . and forever dwells, as they say cf the initiated, in company with the 
gods.” (Phaedo.) 

49 It is interesting to note that contemporary philosophers like Merleau-Ponty and Wittgenstein interpret the mental as 
providing a meaning dimension to the physical. (See my article “Mind-Body reexamined: Wittgenstein and Merleau-Ponty on 

an” (forthcoming). 

50 Ydentity theorists avoid the extreme behaviorism (and the outright elimination of the mental) characteristic of early 
positivist approaches: but their solution (one referent described in two different ways) doesn’t succeed in concealing their 
physicalism: true, the mental is not translatable to the physical; but the human being can be accurately described and explained 
in physical terms (according to Feigl, Smart, Place, and Putnam this is why mental reports are not “genuine” and have a role 
only in the confirmation of knowledge claims; the mental is not an essential component of the human being; the scientifically 
meaningful is the intersubjectively describable į in physical language. 

52 Rudolf Carnap, “Psychology in Physical language,” in A. J. Ayer (ed.), Logical Positivism (New York, 1959), p. 165-198. 

52 Rudolf Carnap, ibid., p. 174. 

53 Rudolf Carnap, ibid., p. 179 

54 Rudolf Carnap, ibid., p. 175. 

55 Rudolf Carnap, ibid., p. 197. 

56 “Excitement . . . is an occult property, an obscure power which stands behind physical structure, appears in it, but itself 
remains unknowable” (Rudolf Carnap, ibid., p. 173.) 
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It is true that Identity theorists haven’t gone as 
far as to deny to the mental its meaningfulness ;5? 
but traces of the Carnapian approach to the 
mental as the “hidden” and “occult” are easily 
_Yrecognizable in contemporary discussions of the 
Mind-Body problem. The empiricist identification 


of the mental with the private, and the related 


““physicalistic” dismissal of mental reports as ‘‘not 
genuine” is one of their cornerstones. 

That this identification of the mental with the 
“hidden” and “private”? is not to be uncritically 
accepted and is, as we saw, a historical accident can 
best be seen if we compare it with other approaches 
to the mental: the phenomenological movement 
has called attention to the fact that the “phenom- 
enal” language (or mentalistic language) is not 
less objective or intersubjective than the physical- 
istic language of science. A philosopher like 
Maurice Merleau-Ponty stresses the intersubjective 
and rational character of the phenomenal world of 
experience and dismisses as erroneous the assump- 
tion that only physical science accounts for objec- 
tivity and reality. The phenomenal field is no longer 
explained, as is the case with most analytic philos- 
ophers, as the subjective and private, or as a state 
of consciousness (or psychical fact), but as already 
giving rise to the intersubjective realm of experi- 
ence. ‘‘Perception is a nascent logos,” 58 

Put in another way: Merleau-Ponty is saying 
that what we perceive is not a sum of private 
sensations, but the world from a certain perspective. 
The phenomenal world (the world as it is given and 
revealed to us) is “real” in so far as it is meaningful 
and has logic and an articulation of its own. In the 
“formal”? mode of speech, this amounts to asserting 
that the language of common sense is as acceptable 
and legitimate as the language of science. 

The metaphysical prejudices of Identity theorists 
and their empiricist interpretation of mind as a 
“hidden power” or an “immaterial (non-physical) 
entity,” which was so obvious in Carnap’s early 
positivism,” has left its trace in a still more subtle 
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form: the way Identity theorists misinterpret and 
misunderstand the dualistic position that argues for 
the irreducibility of the mental to the physical. 


Ill. THe MiIsunpDERSTANDING OF THE 
DYUALISTIC POSITION BY IDENTITY THEORISTS 


Identity theorists attribute to the dualists the 
belief that consciousness has a separate (and even 
independent) existence, i.e., that mental states are 
something “‘over and above” physical processes (to 
use Smart’s terms). 

As we have already seen, the interpretation of the 
mental as an inner something, an immaterial entity 
or property that exists “behind” (or “over and 
above’’) the physical is an empiricist distortion of 
the terms “mind” and “mental.” The conception 
of the mental as immaterial stuff, “subtle matter” 
or hidden and occult property, is the legacy of the 
empiricist tradition®® which tried to make sense of 
the mental by attributing to it a special kind of 
immaterial existence. As a matter of fact, the intel- 
lectualistic or rationalistic tradition never adopted 
this point of view since it wasn’t restricted by the 
narrow criteria of philosophical acceptability®! that 
hampered the empiricists. . 

That the Identity theorists misunderstood the 
dualistic position, attributing to it an empiricist 
conception of the mental, is indisputable; accord- 
ing to Carnap, for example, the dualist philosopher 
is asserting that “He is angry” means: “‘besides 
acting as he does, he now has a feeling of anger 
(which is not meant as a physical state of affairs) ,’°8? 
“Mr. A is excited” means that “Mr. A not only has 
a body whose physical structure . . . is described by 
P2, but—since he is a psychophysical being—he has, 
besides, a consciousness, a certain power or entity, 
in which that excitement is to be found.’68 

Place and Smart both assume that the dualistic 
view they criticize supports the same naive inter- 
pretation of the mental. Smart’s thesis “Sensations 
are nothing over and above brain processes’’®* is 


57 Even if, in most cases, this amounts only to paying lip service to the “‘meaningfulness” of the mental (See above pp. 11-12). 

88 Maurice Merleau-Ponty, “The primacy of Perception” in The Primacy of Perception and other Essays (Evanston, 1964), p. 4.1. 
See also Merleau-Ponty, Phenomenology of Perception (New York, 1962). 

5 Rudolf Carnap, “Psychology in Physical Language,” op. cit., p. 173: “Consciousness is a certain power or entity in which 
. . . excitement is to be found.” Since nothing can be known by definition, of this mysterious entity, its existence remains 
unverifiable; hence the conclusion that psychological sentences, if they assert more than the physical sentences corresponding 


to them, are meaningless. 
80 Think for example, of Gassendi. 
61 Only the physical is intelligible and verifiable. 
62 Rudolf Carnap, ibid., p. 176. 
63 Rudolf Carnap, ibid., p. 173. 
64 J, J. C. Smart, op. cit., p. 163. 
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contrasted with the alleged dualistic assertion that 
sensations are something over and above brain 
processes. According to Place, the dualist is arguing 
that “‘sensations and mental images form a separate 
category of processes over and above the physical 
and physiological processes with which they are 
correlated.”’65 

It is questionable whether a modern dualist, like 
N. Malcolm or Roderick Chisholm, holds the view 
attributed to him bv Identity theorists. As a matter 
of fact, the dualist’s claim that the mental is 
irreducible to the physical doesn’t entail (or imply) 
the separate existence of a ‘‘soul,” or, to use one of 
Smart’s colorful expressions, “ghost stuff,” existing 
side by side with “physical stuff.” The dualist is 
only resisting the attempt to describe man in 
purely physical terms and to explain away his 
mental dimension.® 

Identity theorists, because imprisoned in their 


narrow conceptual framework, fail to recognize’ 


that it is possible to defend the “irreducibility” of 
the mental to the physical without assuming a naive 
dualistic ontology. They seem to believe that the 
only alternative to a Cartesian dualism of Mind 
and Body is a monistic materialism (an Identity 
Theory) according to which the mental (although 
untranslatable to the physical) would denote or 
refer to physical states and processes. 

But it is possible, once the empiricist conception 
of the mental is abandoned, to conceive of an 
ontologically monistic approach to man that would 
allow for the reality and meaningfulness of the 
mental without committing itself to the Identity of 
reference of the mental and the physical (which, as 


California State University, San Diego 


65 U, T. Place, op. cit., p. 102. 
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we have already seen, is reductive and eliminative). 
Merleau-Ponty and Wittgenstein®? exemplify this 
position in which the mental is integrated within the 
physical (and understood as one of its dimensions) 
instead of being reduced to the physical. 

As a matter of fact, the question of the reduction 
of the laws of psychology to the laws of physics (the 
program of unified science®*) is independent of the 
issue between materialism and idealism (the ques- 
tion about the basic “stuff” of reality).®? It is 
possible to hold a materialistic view of man (man is 
his body, there is no “ghost stuff”) and yet claim 
that the laws of psychology are not reducible to the 
laws of physics. Both Merleau-Ponty and Wittgen- 
stein adopt this line of philosophizing: granted man 
is his body; but to understand this body you need 
more than just physical categories. 

Identity Theorists, blinded by their efforts to 
overcome an artificial dichotomy of the “mental” 
and the “physical,” hampered by a distorted con- 
ception of the mental as the subjective and private, 
and misguided by their belief in the physicalistic- 
objective language of science as the only standard of 
rationality, were driven to a dubious identification 
of the mental with the physical and to a proble- 
matic ontological reductionism. Their theory, far 
from being “scientific” and capable of being con- 
firmed by future empirical evidence, amounts only 
to a good piece of philosophical speculation. This 
shows once again how even the most scientific of 
philosophers is not immune to the so called meta- 
physical “‘disease,”’ although he might be candidly 
unaware of his being affected by it. 
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8 Malcolm, for example, believes that the occurrence of a sudden thought cannot be stated solely in terms of the entities 
and laws of physics; in this sense an explanation of a mental event differs in kind from an explanation of a physical event. 
See N. Malcolm, “Scientific Materialism and the Identity Theory,” Dialogue, vol. 3 (1964), p. 120 and 124. 

€? Ludwig Wittgenstein, Philosophical Investigations. See my article, “Mind-Body Reexamined: Merleau-Ponty and Wittgen- 


stein on Man” (forthcoming). 


68 Paul Oppenheim and Hilary Putnam, “Unity of Science as a Working Hypothesis,” Minnesota Studies in the Philosophy of 


Science, vol. II, op. cit. 


© One could very well ask: in what sense is a “magnetic field” (or any other theoretical term of physics) material? (as opposed 


to ‘‘mental’’). 
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V. FOR THE COMPLEAT LOGICAL EMPIRICIST: 
“NON-COGNITIVE” FOUNDATIONS FOR 
INDUCTIVE LOGIC 


LEWIS G. GREARY 


NOSS ANDIRE the extremely valuable 
contributions it has made to the study of 
probability and induction, logical empiricism is 
today without a satisfying philosophical foundation 
for inductive logic. This situation is to some extent 
understandable. Problems in the non-foundational 
part of inductive logic are difficult enough, and the 
subject is currently undergoing active develop- 


ment; moreover, the laying of foundations may - 


seem a risky business when it is not yet clear what 
the superstructure is going to look like. Still, I 
think it is both possible and desirable that the study 
of foundational questions proceed side by side with 
- work in inductive logic proper. Epistemological 
theory stands to benefit from. attempts to take 
serious account of developments in inductive logic, 
while, as Carnap has recently noted, insight into 
foundational matters is of value even for the 
technical inductive logician. 

I propose to sketch here a “‘non-cognitivist”’ 
approach to the problem of founding either a 
Carnapian or a Reichenbachian inductive logic. 
After explaining why some further foundational 
theory is needed, I show that the approach in 
question is thoroughly in accord with the ethics and: 
value theory of logical empiricism, and yields 
plausible interpretations of some otherwise puzzling 
things which Carnap has said concerning the 
foundations of his own theory. Finally, I suggest 
that adoption of the indicated approach might 
bring about certain beneficial changes of perspec- 
tive in the logical empiricist viewpoint. 


I. THE NEED For FURTHER 
FOUNDATIONAL THEORY 


The two main theories of probability and induc- 


tion constructed by logical empiricists are those of 
Hans Reichenbach and Rudolf Carnap. 
Reichenbach propounds a frequency theory of 
probability, according to which the fundamental 
statements of probability are statistical hypotheses 
concerning the long-run limits of relative frequen- 
cies or -proportions within (ideally) infinite 
sequences of objects or events.” For the Reichen- 
bachian theory, inductive reasoning takes two 
basically different forms: the inference of statistical 
probability statements from observed data, and the 
deliberate choice, on the basis of inferentially 
known probability statements, of practical courses 
of action. Now, Reichenbach is deeply concerned 
to show how inductive reasoning of both sorts can 
be justified. His general strategy in this matter is to 
regard the adoption of a long-run policy of infer- 
ence or action: as itself a form of (higher level) 
action, subject to essentially the same justificatory 
norms which goverr. actions generally. Thus, the 
adoption of an inductive policy is to be justified 
pragmatically, by showing that it is in some sense an 
“optimal” course of action, relative to the goals and 
knowledge of a typical inductive agent. | 
Of prime importance among the policies which 
he seeks to justify by means of this strategy is the 
familiar one, for decision-making with known 
probabilities, of always maximizing the expected 
utility over appropriately chosen probability in- 
dices. Subsidiarily to this, he seeks to justify in the 
same general way a long-run policy for inferring 
statistical probability statements from observed 
data.? In neither case is it possible to appeal to the 
principle of maximizing the expected utility itself. 
In the former case such an appeal would be cir- 
cular, while in the latter case such an appeal would 
violate Reichenbach’s program of constructing the 


t Rudolf Carnap, “Inductive Logic and Inductive Intuition” [hereafter “Intuition” ], in The Problem of Inductive Logic, ed. by 


I. Lakatos (Amsterdam, 1968), p. 267. 


2 Hans Reichenbach, Experience and Prediction (Chicago, 1938), ch. V, and Theory of Probability, 2nd ed. (Berkeley and Los 


Angeles, 1949). 


` 


? This interpretation of Reichenbach is substantiated in detail in L. G. Creary, The Pragmatic Justification of Induction: A 
Critical Examination [hereafter Pragmatic] (Ph. D. Dissertation, Princeton University, 1969). 
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edifice of scientific knowledge (including knowl- 
edge of statistical probabilities) on a purely 
observational base. Reichenbach’s justification of 
inductive reasoning is, in effect, an attempt to 
derive the principle 


Ru: It is raticnal, in decision-making for which 
relevant probability knowledge is available, 
to maximize the expected utility. 


from principles of the form 


U: It is rational, in decision-making for which 
relevant probability knowledge is not avail- 
able, to adopt a course of action of type T 
if the circumstances are of type C. 


together with certain collateral information. Thus, 
in the terminology of modern decision theory, the 
Reichenbachian treatment of induction is an 
attempt to reduce the theory of rational decision- 
making under risk to that of rational decision- 
making under (at least partial) uncertainiy.4 Under 
such a reduction, normative principles of the 
former theory (Ri in particular) may be regarded 
as conventions whose adoption is to be justified by 
appeal to normative principles of the latter theory 
(i.e., those of the form U). 

Reichenbach’s own treatment of these matters 
left a number of important questions unanswered, 
and even unformulated: What is the nature of the 
principles of rational decision-making which 
Reichenbach relies upon to justify his rules for 
inductive inference and probability-based deci- 
sions? How are these principles to be justified? 
Whence comes their normative force? While 
Reichenbach himself had nothing to say on these 
questions, Herbert Feigl has offered a general 
account of justificatory procedures which may seem 
to provide some answers, at least by implication. 
Feigl’s account has been explicitly adopted and 
employed by Wesley Salmon in his explication and 
defense of the Reichenbachian theory.5 The 
account is based on Feigl’s well-known distinction 
between validation and vindication as different kinds 
of justificatory technique. According to Feigl, the 
process of justification, as it often takes place in 
both moral and epistemological contexts, proceeds 
by showing that the justificandum (i.e., that which 
is to be justified) is in conformity with certain 


4 See Creary, Pragmatic (ibid.) chs. I, II, and VI. 
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fundamental and ultimate norms which govern 
the contexts in question. This is justification in the 
sense of validation. From the point of view of logical 
analysis, these fundamental norms are conventions 
which implicitly (or explicitly) define the relevant 
normative concepts, such as right, good, confirmed, 
valid, etc., and constitute the very framework 
within which justification in the sense of validation 
can take place. But while normative discourse 1s 
thus at bottom conventional, it is net arbitrary. 
Rather, it is in general possible to justify prag- 
matically (i.e., to vindicate) the act of adopting the 
fundamental normative conventions in a given 
domain by showing that their adoption is an 
optimal means to some end. It seems fair to say 
that, on this view, all normative discourse is 
ultimately subject to (and in some sense, dependent 
upon) the “higher logic” of practical discourse. 

In the light of this general theory, it may be 
suggested that the principles of rational. decision- 
making on which Reichenbach’s attempted justifi- 
cation of inductive reasoning is based are them- 
selves conventional in nature, differing, however, 
from, arbitrary stipulations in that their adoption 
is to be vindicated. However, this suggestion is un- 
workable, for reasons which we must now examine. 

Both Feigl and Salmon regard the Reichen- 
bachian justifications of inductive policies as vindi- 
cations, since the justifications proceed by showing 
that the policies in question are optimal means for 
achieving certain ends. But while this point of view 
is to some extent justified, there is also good reason 
to regard the Reichenbachian arguments as valida- 
tions. For, as we have indicated above, those argu- 
ments attempt to justify some of the norms of a given 
domain of justification (i.e., the practical or prag- 
matic domain) by reference to others—and this is 
precisely the sort of thing which is characteristic of 
validation. But now we seem to have come upon a 
paradox—how can an argument count both as a 
vindication and as a validation? The air of paradox 
is dissolved by noting that the distinction between 
validation and vindication collapses when what is 
to be justified is a principle of practical rationality. 
It might seem that the distinction can be made out 
here, as elsewhere, as that between justification of a 
principle by deducing it from a “‘higher’’ one, and 
justification of a principle by showing that its 
adoption is an optimal means to a given end. But in 


§ Herbert Feigl, “De Principiis Non Disputandum. ... ?” in Philosophical Analysis, ed. by Max Black (Ithaca, 1950). For 
Salmon’s application, see Wesley Salmon, “Should We Attempt to Justify Induction,” Philosophical Studies, vol. 8 (1957), pp. 


33-48. 
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the case at hand, this distinction becomes utterly 
trivialized. 

As an example of the way in which such triviali- 
zation occurs, we may take the Reichenbachian 
project of justifying the maximization of expected 
utility. Consider the nature of the difference 
between (i) deducing directly from suitable pre- 
misses the conclusion that it is.rational (under 
certain circumstances) to maximize expected utility 
[validation], and (ii) showing that one would be 
pragmatically justified (under the given circum- 
stances) in adopting the policy of maximizing the 
expected utility [vindication]. Now, it 1s an analytic 
fact that to justify pragmatically the adoption of a 
given policy is simply to show that such adoption 
would be rational; similarly, to adopt the policy of 
maximizing the expected utility is just deliberately 
to maximize the expected utility. Thus, the 
apparent difference between validating and vindi- 
cating the principle of maximal expected utility is 
illusory. However one attempts to phrase the 
justification, it comes down to the same thing— 
showing that, under the circumstances in question, 
maximization of expected utility is rational. 

A similar point holds concerning the justification 
of any principle of practical rationality. The distinc- 
tion between validation and vindication of a given 
justificandum is a significant one only when the 
principles on which a validation would be based 
belong to a domain of justification different from 
that of the principles on which a vindication would 
be based. In such a case, the distinction in question 
appears as that between internal and external 
justification. But when the justifying principles of 
validation and vindication belong to the same 
domain (i.e., that of practical rationality), the 
distinction disappears. 

For our present purposes, the main point to be 
drawn from this is that any attempted vindication 
of the fundamental principles of practical ration- 
ality would have to rely on those very same prin- 
ciples, and would thus be devoid of genuine justifi- 
catory force. This appears to preclude a satisfactory 
account of these norms as vindicable conventions. 
And since a viable alternative account has not yet 
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been forthcoming, the need for further foundational 
theory here is clear. 

Having seen that there are important unsolved 
problems in the Reichenbachian foundations of 
inductive logic, let us turn now to the somewhat 
different approach to these matters taken by Rudolf 
Carnap. As is well known, Carnap espouses a 
theory of induction according to which the pro- 
babilities needed for practical decision-making are 
to be derived from the total observational evidence 
by means of a priori (L-true) statements of logical 
probability, having the form ‘“‘C(A, ¢)=p.”7 As he 
has explained in “Aim,” the degree of confirmation 
function C(h, ¢) is to be determined by means of 
logical axioms which place certain constraints on 
the values it may take. ‘These axioms are themselves 
to be chosen in conformity with an underlying 
normative theory of rational decision-making. The 
question thus arises as to the nature of this under- 
lying theory. What is the meaning of the crucial 
term “rational”? which the theory employs, and 
how are the fundamental principles of the theory 
to be established ? 

On the question of meaning, Carnap has had 

little to say. The nature of his theory suggests that a 
simple, yet illuminating, definition of the Carna- 
pian concept of rationality is not to be expected— 
the concept is too fundamental for that. Rather, it 
appears that the Carnapian theory of rational 
decision-making is itself the closest thing to a useful 
definition which can be had. When this theory 
receives a formulation as fully explicit and precise 
as those found in current axiomatic versions of set 
theory, we shall be in as good a position to under- 
stand the descriptive aspects of Carnap’s concep- 
tion of rationality as we are to understand current 
conceptions of set membership.® 

Concerning the methods which are to be used in 
establishing the fundamental principles of his 
theory of rational decision-making, Carnap has 
provided no detailed account. But he has indicated 
quite clearly the general direction of his approach 
to the issue, and this direction has no doubt been 
disquieting to some empiricist philosophers. I refer 
here to Carnap’s repeated insistence that questions 


The point holds independently of the goals or objectives involved in an attempted vindication of fundamental practical 
norms. For whatever those goals might be, the conclusion that they are best pursued by adopting the norms in question could 
only be drawn through an application of the norms in question. I have developed this and related points in more detail in a paper 
entitled “Empiricism and Rationality,” Synthese, vol. 23 (1971), pp. 234-265. 

7 Rudolf Carnap, Logical Foundations of Probability [hereafter LFP], 2nd ed. (Chicago, 1962), and “The Aim of Inductive 
Logic” [hereafter “Aim”], in Logic, Methodology and Philosophy of Science: Proceedings of the 1960 International Congress, ed. by Ernest 


Nagel, Patrick Suppes, and Alfred Tarski (Stanford, 1962). 


° I have discussed Carnap’s theory of rationality in greater detail in the paper mentioned in fn. 6. 
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of rationality are to be decided on a purely a 
priori basis, by means of what he calls “inductive 
intuition.”’® That is, the principles of the normative 
decision theory on which inductive logic is to be 
founded reflect our intuitive judgments concerning 
the inductive rationality of practical decisions, 
these judgments being of an a priori nature. 
Although Carnap has been careful to add that he 
does not regard inductive intuition as an infallible 
source of knowledge (‘Intuition,” pp. 265ff.), I 
doubt that he has fully allayed the suspicions of 
those who think that his theory of induction some- 
how represents a revival of that rationalist outlook 
which has always seemed so distasteful to logical 
empiricists. Even Carnap himself appears to be 
slightly puzzled by the position to which his careful 
researches have led him; in “Aim” (p. 306) he 
remarks that the methodological status of rational 
decision theory is “somewhat problematic.” In any 
case, Carnap regarded his explanations of ‘‘induc- 
tive intuition” as only preliminary hints, and he 
noted in this regard that “For fruitful work in a 
new field it is not necessary to be in possession of a 
well-founded epistemological theory about the 
sources of knowledge in the field” (“Intuition,” 
pp. 266f.). 

Clearly, there is a need here, as in the case of 
Reichenbach’s inductive logic, for further founda- 
tional theory. In each case, the requisite theory 
must provide an account of the meaning and justi- 
fication of the normative principles of rationality on 
which inductive logic is, in one way or another, 
to be founded, 


II. RATIONALITY as A Species or RIGHTNESS 


It seems to be widely recognized that the philo- 
sophical issues connected with normative principles 
of rationality are similar in many ways to those 
connected with principles of moral rightness. How- 
ever, logical empiricists have yet to integrate this 
fundamental insight into their philosophical 
theories. My present concern is to argue that such 
an integration is needed and to suggest one 
plausible way in which it might be accomplished. 

The point of view to be developed can best be 
introduced by briefly reviewing certain aspects of 
Reichenbach’s views on ethics. Like most logical 
empiricists, Reichenbach adopted a “non-cogni- 
tive” theory of ethics, according to which the most 
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fundamental statements of moral obligation are not 
subject to rational criticism or review of any kind.° 
According to him, there are distinguishable (in 
principle, if not always in practice) two different 
interpretations of statements containing the term 
“should” (or the equivalent phrase “ought to”). 
First, there is the volitional interpretation, according 
to which should-statements serve as subjective ex- — 
pressions of the attitudes, aims, or decisions of the 
persons who make them. For example, the state- 
ment “Peter should pay his debts” might express 
either Peter’s father’s attitude concerning his son’s. 
economic behavior, or alternatively, one of Peter’s 
own personal aims. Like all other directives, voli- 
tional should-statements are. non-cognitive in 
nature, performing functions which are expressive 
and motivative, rather than descriptive. Secondly, 
there are implicational should-statements, which. are 
of a cognitive nature, and concern a quasi-logical 
relation of implication which is apparently to be 
defined over the combined fields of volitional 
should-statements and the ordinary descriptive 
statements of empirical science. Typically, implica- 
tional should-statements are used when 


. .. we know that the person referred to has adopted a 
certain aim, and we wish to say that this aim implies 
the action under consideration. For instance, we say 
“Peter should not smoke,” meaning that from the aim 
of being healthy it is derivable, because of Peter’s 
physiological constitution and by the use of the laws of 
physiology, that he should not smoke. In other words, 
the decision not to smoke is entailed by the decision to 
live in good health; it therefore is called an entailed 
decision. The obligation of the entailed decision is of the 
implicational type and represents not a moral, but a 
logical obligation. (RSP, p. 288.) 


An example of moral reasoning 4 la Reichenbach 
is presumably afforded by the following “valid” 
argument: 


I 1. Peter should pay his debts. 
2. Peter will pay his debts only if he does not 
gamble excessively. 


.‘. 3. Peter should not gamble excessively. 


Here the first premiss and the conclusion are both 
volitional should-statements, while the second pre- 
miss is a descriptive statement which is regarded as 
derivable from certain facts about Peter, together 
with the laws of human behavior. There is also 


® Rudolf Carnap, “Replies and Systematic Expositions” [hereafter ““Replies’’], in The Philosophy of Rudolf Carnap, ed. by P. A. 
Schilpp (La Salle, Ill., 1963), pp. 978f., 981, 983. See also “Intuition,” pp. 263-267, 313f. 
10 Hans Reichenbach, The Rise of Scientific Philosophy [hereafter RSP] (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1951), chs. 17-18. 
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associated with this argument an zmpltcational 
should-statement, which has reference to an impli- 
cation-relation between the premisses and the con- 
clusion, as explained by Reichenbach in the 
passage last quoted. This implicational statement 
would ordinarily be formulated elliptically, using 
the sentence “‘Peter should not gamble excessively.” 
When used in this latter way, that sentence would, 
' of course, have a quite different meaning than it 
does when used to formulate the conclusion of the 
above argument. 

Reichenbach emphasizes that the categorically 
imperative character of statements of moral obliga- 
tion is captured only by their interpretation in 
terms of volitional should-statements ; implicational 
should-statements are only hypothetical imperatives, 
and are thus lacking in moral force. For example, 
someone (using the implicational “should’’) might 
say “Instead of conquering Paris, Hitler should 
have invaded England,” without intending any 
moral judgment, or implying any agreement with 
Hitler’s aims. The normative force of the moral 
“should” is thus regarded as essentially dependent 
on its subjective, non-cognitive, character as an 
expression of individual attitudes and aims. 

On the other hand, Reichenbach appears to 
regard the normative force of the zmplicational 
“should” as objective and cognitive in nature, this 
being somehow a matter of logic. In the passage 
quoted above, he implies that implicational 
should-statements are concerned with logical, as 
opposed to moral, obligations. And in the course of 
arguing against the existence of any ethical insight 
of a cognitive nature, he makes the following 
remarks on the role of logic in moral deliberation: 


When we feel that during an ethical discussion our 
insight is sharpened and deepened, such achievement 
must not be regarded as proving the existence of an 
ethical insight. What we see better after an analysis of 
ethical problems is the relation between ends and 
means; we discover that if we want to satisfy certain 
fundamental aims we must be willing to pursue cer- 
tain other aims, which are subordinate to the first in 
the sense of the means to an end. Such a clarification 
is of a logical nature; it shows that, in view of physical 
and psychological laws, the end logically requires the 
means. This argument is not merely parallel to logical 
proof—it is logical proof. Philosophers who speak of 
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ethical insight confuse the logical evidence of the 
implication between ends and means with a supposed 
self-evidence of the axioms. (RSP, p. 279; cf. pp. 56ff., 
280, 286.) 


Yet, Reichenbach does not keep strictly to a 
logical interpretation of the implicational “should,” 
and often seems to regard the implication in 
question as empirical in nature. Several passages in 
RSP would lead us to explicate the implicational 
version of “Peter should perform action A” as 
“Action A is implied by Peter’s aims,” and on the 
basis of more recent work by Reichenbach, the 
latter formulation would in turn give way to 
“Action A provides maximal satisfaction for the 
set V, of Peter’s valuations.” Reichenbach did not 
carry through his explications in detail, nor did he 
resolve the ambiguities latent in his logico-empiri- 
cal account of the implicational “should.” Fortun- 
ately, our present purposes do not require the 
resolution of these ambiguities; it will suffice to 
note that Reichenbach proposes to explicate the 
implicational “should” in terms of logic, together 
with certain empirical facts about “maximal satis- 
faction.” 

The main trouble with this proposal is that it 
provides no account whatever of the normative force 
of the implicational ‘‘should”-—the phenomenon to 
which Reichenbach refers (in the first passage 
quoted above) as “logical obligation.” The essen- 
tial point is one which Reichenbach himself makes 
in a different (but closely related) connection: 
“Knowledge [1.e., the corpus thereof] does not con- 
tain any normative parts” (RSP, p. 277). Thus, in 
the transition from the implicational ‘‘Peter should 
perform action A” to the purely descriptive 
“Peter’s valuations will be maximally satisfied by 
action A,” the normative force of the former state- 
ment is lost. Since Reichenbach is hardly in a 
position to dispute this conclusion concerning the 
empirical version of his proposed explication, he 
would presumably attempt to salvage his treatment 
of the implicational “should” by emphasizing its 
logical version—perhaps logic can somehow provide 
a basis for implicational normative force. However, 
this move encounters essentially the same difficulty 
all over again. For logic (at least as conceived in the 
logical empiricist tradition) is a purely descriptive, 


U Actually, in the passage referred to, Reichenbach speaks of the implication relation as holding between aims and actions, 
rather than between the corresponding statements, but our formulation in terms of statements seems more in keeping with his 
conception of the relation as a logical one. Also, to be logical (rather than merely material) the implication relation would 
require a third term, representing the empirical laws and circumstances which obtain. Actually, as we shall see below, Reichen- 
bach vacillates between a logical interpretation of his “implication” relation, and an empirical interpretation. 

12 Hans Reichenbach, Modern Philosophy of Science, trans. and ed. by Maria Reichenbach (London, 1959), pp. r94f. 
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rather than a normative, discipline. It is concerned 
with what zs the case regarding matters of formal 
implication and truth, not what ought to be the case, 
given that certain implications do hold. Thus, 
while a Reichenbachian “practical logic” could 
perhaps tell us that a given set of valuations V 
(relative to a given set of empirical circumstances 
C) “entails”? a certain action A, such a logic could 
not tell us that if an agent actually knew himself to 
have the valuations V (and knew himself to be in 
circumstances C), then he ought to perform action 
A. Statements of this latter, normative, sort would 
be provided, not by logic itself, but rather by what 
Carnap calls the methodology of logic (see LFP, 
844-45). What is needed here is an independent 
theory of logical obligation—a normative theory of 
rationality, specifying what, given certain aims and 
knowledge, it is reasonable (or rational) to do. To 
attempt to get along with less, as Reichenbach did, 
is to overlook this important fact: Hypothetical 
imperatives are imperatives, yet science and logic 
proper can establish only descriptive statements. 

An autonomous theory of rationality is in fact 
indispensable to a complete account of practical 
reasoning along Reichenbachian. lines. The basic 
principles of moral obligation would tell us, at 
most, that certain fundamental aims ought to be 
achieved; it would remain for statements of logical 
(i.e., rational) obligation to tell us how, in the light 
of available knowledge, we ought to proceed in our 
attempts to achieve those aims. 

The need for an independent normative theory 
is further confirmed by a study of Reichenbach’s 
theory of induction, which is, in effect, an attempt 
to deal with the question of logical obligation when 
the relevant available knowledge is not certain, but 
only probable. As I have indicated above in Sect. I 
(and argued elsewhere in detail), the theory in 
question is founded on a non-trivial normative 
theory of rational choice under (at least partial) un- 
certainty. Unfortunately, the underlying theory 
remained largely unformulated, and Reichenbach 
did not face the philosophical issues raised by this 
theory. 

When these issues ave squarely faced, however, 
two things become apparent. First, there are many 
significant similarities between theories of moral 
rightness and theories of rationality, involving both 
their internal structure and the questions of mean- 
ing and justification to which they give rise. The 
significance of the similarities may be roughly 
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indicated by saying that theories of both kinds are 
normative theories of obligation—moral obligation 
in the one case, and rational obligation in the 
other. Reichenbach’s own partial appreciation of 
this point is revealed when he speaks of moral and 
logical obligation, and of the volitional and impli- 
cational senses of “‘should.”’ 

In view of these similarities (and this is the second 
point), it would seem that Reichenbach should 
account for the normative character of principles of 
rationality in the same general way as he does for 
that of moral principles—by regarding them as 
subjective expressions of the attitudes, aims, or 
decisions of those who hold them. Thus, principles 
of rational obligation might be interpreted as ex- 
pressive of methodological attitudes—attitudes toward 
certain broadly defined ways of proceeding in 
attempts, based on given knowledge, to achieve 
given ends. This, then, seems the proper line to 
take in answering the questions raised earlier con- 
cerning the foundations of the Reichenbachian 
theory of induction. As it turns out, this same basic 
““non-cognitive’’ approach also provides an appro- 
priate foundation for Carnap’s inductive logic, and 
it will be fruitful to carry on our further discussion 
of this approach in connection with the Carnapian 
theory. 

We have already noted that Carnap founds his 


. inductive logic on a normative theory of rational 


decision-making, which is itself to be established 
somehow on an a priori basis. Let us now see what 
contribution can be made to Carnap’s program by 
a “‘noncognitive”’ account of the meaning of the 
term “rational.” In reply to some subtle queries of 
Arthur Burks, Carnap analyzed statements of the 
form (1) “P*(h,e)= x into the two following 
cognitive components: (2) “C* (h, e)=x,” and (3) 
“P* (and hence C*) isa rational Cred-function.’’4% 
[Here ‘P*’ names an explicatum for the pre- 
systematic “logical probability’? function, and 
‘C*? names a certain syntactically defined function 
of sentences; a Cred-function characterizes a 
person’s more or less permanent disposition to 
adopt degrees of belief on the basis of observational 
evidence, and specifies what degrees of belief he will 
adopt on the basis of what evidence. It would be 
better here if (3) were simplified thus: “C'* is a 
rational Cred-function.’’] 

Carnap’s inclusion of the second component (3) 


‘in the analysis of (1) was an attempt to insure that 


an agent’s acceptance of a statement of form (1) 


13 Rudolf Carnap, “Replies,” p. 981. Burks’s queries occur in § III of his “On the Significance of Carnap’s System of Induc- 
tive Logic for the Philosophy of Induction” [hereafter “‘Significance”’], in P. A. Schilpp (ed.), op. cit. 
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would, in virtue of the statement’s meaning, 
necessarily have certain normative implications for 
his inductive practice—implications which his 
acceptance of the corresponding statement of form 
(2) alone would not necessarily have. For Burks had 
pointed out that all competent logicians, regardless 
of their inductive-methodological commitments, 
would agree in accepting true logico-mathematical 
statements of the form (2). Carnap conceded this, 
but replied that it was statements of form (1) which 
reflect methodological commitments, and he 
attempted to provide for the normative or com- 
mittive force of these statements by construing 
them as entailing attributions of rationality. But 
this does not really do the job, since Carnap makes 
no provision for any normative force in the term 
“rational.” We have noted that he regards (3) as a 
cognitive component of (1), yet he distinguishes 
sharply between cognitive and normative (or as he 
says, optative) meaning, the latter being regarded in 
a Stevensonian manner as essentially concerned 
with the expression and evocation of attitudes, 
decisions, and the like. Moreover, Carnap ex- 
plicitly denies, in response to a suggestion of Burks, 
that the non-cognitive volitional statement (4) 
“Let us henceforth use the function P* as a Cred- 
function” is part of the content of (1).144 This 
strongly suggests that he regards “rational” as a 
purely descriptive term, with no optative meaning- 
component. But in this case it is hard to see how the 
inclusion of (3) in the analysis of (1) accom- 
plishes anything. One who could admit with 
equanimity that his Cred-function differed radi- 
cally from C* might just as easily confess that his 
behavior was not rational in Carnap’s sense, with- 
out any feelings of intellectual guilt, or inclination 
to change his ways. This would not, of course, be 
possible if Carnap’s sense of “rational” had the 
normative or optative force which the ordinary 
sense of that term carries, and upon which Carnap 
seems implicitly (and equivocally) to trade. 

As C. L. Stevenson said in 1937, “. . . ‘goodness’ 
must have, so to speak, a magnetism. A person who 
recognizes X to be ‘good’ must ipso facto acquire 
a stronger tendency to act in its favor than he 
otherwise would have had.”15 A quite analogous 
point holds for “rational,” and the problem with 
Carnap’s analysis of that term is that he has made 


14 Rudolf Carnap, “Replies,” 
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no provision for the required “‘magnetism.” The 
remedy, then, is simple: Carnap should so frame 
the rules of his metalanguage that the term 
“rational” has, in addition to its cognitive import, 
a non-cognitive meaning component which is con- 
cerned with the conventional expression of a 
certain favorable attitude—an attitude whose ex- 
pression does seem conventionally to attend the use 
of that term in ordinary English, and with which 
we are all, in some sense, familiar. This would be to 
give what Stevenson would call a “‘second-pattern 
analysis” of the term “‘rational.’’!* It would provide 
the requisite normative force for that term, and by 
implication, would provide the sort of meaning- 
based necessary connection between acceptance of 
logical probability statements and inductive prac- 
tice which Carnap was concerned to establish in 
his reply to Burks. 

What, on this account, becomes of Carnap’s 
claim that questions of rationality are to be decided 
purely a priori, in accordance with the deliverances 
of “inductive intuition”? We have already indi- 
cated that Carnap’s theory of rationality is itself 
the closest available thing to a useful definition of 
its central concept. Indeed, it would not be un- 
reasonable to interpret the axioms of this theory as 
meaning postulates for the concept of rationality. 
If they are so interpreted, then there is an obvious 
and rather trivial sense in which questions of 
Carnapian rationality are to be decided a priori. 
But there is evidently more to the matter than this. 
For we have thus far explained only the a priori 
foundation of certain beliefs which would be ex- 
pressed by Carnapian principles of rationality; 
there remains the question of grounding a priori 
the attitude which would also be expressed by these 
principles. On our suggested semantical account of 
Carnap’s theory, his axioms of rationality, in their 
coupling of empirical content with attitudinal 
meaning, amount to what we might call a persua- 
swe implicit definition of the term “rational.”!? And 
as Stevenson pointed out long ago, the analytic 
character of a persuasive definition is not sufficient 
to establish it—“‘Disagreement in attitude may be 
debated over the dictionary” (E&L, pp. 230, 210). 

A Carnapian would want to employ the term 
“rational” in the formulation of a criterion for 
evaluating alternative inductive methods. Those 


p. 981. Burks’s suggestion occurs in “Significance,” pp. 755f. 


15 C. L. Stevenson, “The Emotive Meaning of Ethical Terms,” Mind, vol. 46 (1 937). Reprinted in C. L. Stevenson, Facts and 
Values (New Haven and London, 1963). Reference is to p. 13 of the reprinted version. 
18 C, L. Stevenson, Ethics and Language [hereafter E & L], (New Haven and London, 1944), chs. 4, 9, 10. 


17 On persuasive definitions, see Stevenson, E & L, ch. 9. 
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methods which would in all possible circumstances 
lead to “rational” decisions would be selected for 
further study and possible use, while the others 
would be rejected ;?° this is an essential aspect of the 
fundamental attitude which the term “rational” 
would conventionally express under a Carnapian 
persuasive definition. The attitude in question 
would thus be the essential external determinant 
of a Carnapian choice of an inductive method 
(say, C’*, or one of its close relatives). As such, it 
would seem to be a prime candidate for critical 
scrutiny, with regard to its justification. However, on 
a view of the sort we are here exploring, the 
attitude in question might well be beyond the scope 
of critical scrutiny—that is, not subject to justifi- 
catory norms at all. For on an attitudinal theory of 
norms, being subject to a justificatory norm in- 
volves being the object of a certain kind of attitude, 
and it may very well be that there are attitudes 
which give rise to justificatory norms, but are not 
themselves the objects of any such attitudes, and so 
are not subject to any such norms. Such auton- 
omous attitudes, while providing the basis for 
justification of other attitudes or actions, would not 
require (nor, perhaps, even admit of) justification 
themselves. They would thus be the appropriate 
starting-points for justification—the unmoved 
movers in the world of norms. 

Of course, whether our attitudes exhibit the 
psychological structure presupposed by the sort of 
normative autonomy just discussed is an empirical 
question. So, too, is the question whether the 
attitudinal structures of different people are all 
essentially the same in this regard. That a given 
person’s commitment to ‘“‘scientific rationality” is 
rooted in a psychologically autonomous attitude 
expressed more or less accurately (if incompletely) 
by Carnap’s normative axioms might be merely an 
idiosyncratic fact, reflecting the peculiar con- 
ditioning, cultural and otherwise, to which that 
person has been subjected in the course of his 
intellectual development. Yet the thought that 
man is by nature rational (or at least, by nature 
aspires to rationality) is a very plausible one; it 
suggests that the aspiration to rationality will arise 
naturally and autonomously under an extremely 
wide range of differing conditions of nurture. If this 
is so, then the concept of rationality takes on great 
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importance as a fundamental and widely shared 
human ideal—one which is eminently worthy of 
detailed study and efforts at precise articulation. 
Nor will this ideal be less worthy of attention if it 
be indeed rooted in an autonomous attitude which 
is incapable of independent justification. 

If a philosopher makes the tentative heuristic 
guess that the attitude underlying man’s aspiration 
to rationality is both autonomous and invariant 
over nearly all possible courses of experience, then 
in his efforts to articulate and clarify the ideal of 
rationality, he will do well to proceed pretty much 
as Carnap has proceeded. That is, he should 
attempt to lay down a coherent system of principles 
of rationality which accord with his own funda- 
mental rational commitments. If he makes no 
attempt to justify his principles on the basis of any 
past experience or synthetic presuppositions, this 
will reflect, not a misguided rationalist claim to 
insight into nature, but an attempt to give coherent 
expression to a deep-lying attitude which he sus- 
pects is autonomous not only for himself. And if he 
then says that questions of rationality are purely a 
priori, his terminology will not seem too farfetched. 
If his methods are dialectical (in a Platonic sense) 
and reflective rather than experimental, this will 
be, not a naive intuitionism, but a recognition of 
the fact that introspection, despite its fallibility, un- 
savory reputation, and other drawbacks, still pro- 
vides the only feasible access to the intentional 
attitudes which he is trying to clarify and artic- 
ulate. And if he nevertheless refers us to “inductive 
intuition” as the source of his insights, we shall see 
how to make sense of this. 

In short, a “non-cognitive’” view of rational 
norms not only permits Carnap to account for the 
normative “magnetism” of attributions of ration- 
ality and logical probability statements, but also 
provides a plausible explanation of his a priori 
methodology in rational decision theory—and in a 
way thoroughly in accord with Carnap’s empiricist 
principles. Needless to say, we have here been able 
to provide only a sketchy and tentative indication 
of what such a view would be like.” 


Ill. THe MoraL or Our STORY 


In a recent book,?® Israel Scheffler refers per- 


18 See Rudolf Carnap, “Replies,” pp. 971f., and “Aim,” pp. 312-316. : 
18 A view of the sort here contemplated would apply, not only to norms of inductive rationality, but to rational norms quite 
generally, including those associated with deductive logic and ethical reasoning. I hope to discuss these further aspects of the 


view in question on another occasion. 


20 Israel Scheffler, Science and Subjectivity (Indianapolis, 1967), pp. 1-8. 
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ceptibly to the idea of scientific rationality as a 
moral notion, and suggests implicitly that the 
strong commitment to the ideal of scientific 
rationality which logical empiricism shares with 
other scientifically oriented philosophies is a moral 
commitment. Understanding the term “moral” in 
a suitably broad sense, I concur in this view, and I 
have tried in this paper to show how logical 
empiricism can give an adequate philosophical 
account of its own moral commitments.” I think 
that the lack of such an account is regrettable, not 
only because it has led to a gap in the foundations 
of inductive logic and epistemology, but also 
because it has permitted survival of the mistaken 
view (apparently shared by Reichenbach, Carnap, 
and others) that detailed analysis of normative dis- 
course, while not devoid of philosophical interest, 
is nevertheless well beyond the central scientific 
concerns of logical empiricism. But this view can 
hardly survive once it is clearly seen that certain 
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very important issues in the foundations of 
epistemology and inductive logic are quite con- 
tinuous and interpenetrating with closely similar 
issues in ethics and value theory. 

It may be felt by some that the sort of resolution 
of these issues here proposed is not congenial to the 
broader outlook of logical empiricism, which tends 
to see scientific rationality as a shining beacon, 
fixed above the dark and stormy seas of human 
passions. Doesn’t a non-cognitive view of rational 
norms reduce the ideal of “‘scientific objectivity” to 
just one more human passion among all the others? 
While this charge, strictly speaking, is false, there is 
nevertheless an element of truth in it. But if stan- 
dards of rationality must somehow be given a 
“more objective” status, how can essentially similar 
standards of morality be accorded less? And what 
of standards of aesthetic evaluation? Platonism 
beckons. One can have one’s cake and eat it no 
more in philosophy than anywhere else.” 


Received Fune 28, 1972 


21 The account sketched here is not, of course, the only one possible, and it would be most valuable to have alternative 
approaches investigated. It is to be hoped, for example, that some of the neo a a philosophers will have something ` 
concrete to say on the problem of justifying norms of rationality. — 

22 I have benefited from comments on earlier versions of this paper by John O’Connor, Howard Stein, and a referee for the 
American Philosophical Quarterly. But they bear no responsibility for the result. The paper is dedicated to the memory of Professor 
Rudolf Carnap, for whom it was largely written, but who did not live to see it. 
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VI. ABORTION AND THE SANCTITY OF 
HUMAN LIFE 


B. A. BRODY 


NE of our most fundamental moral intuitions 
is that, except in the most extreme circum- 
stances, it is wrong to take a human life. This in- 
tuition is, however, not very precise, partially 
because of the vagueness of “extreme circum- 
stances” and partially because of the unclarity 
about what is a human life. The problem about 
abortion is a difficult one just because of this latter 
unclarity. There are those who, with good reason, 
claim that a foetus is a human being the taking of 
whose life is, except in the most extreme circum- 
stances, wrong; destroying a foetus, according to 
this position, is just as wrong as the taking of any 
other human life. There are, however, others who 
claim, with equally good reason, that a foetus is not 
a human being and that, therefore, its destruction is 
permissible in many cases in which it would be 
wrong to take a human life. Because it is so difficult, 
given the vagueness of “human life,” to decide 
which of these claims about the foetus is correct, it 
is very difficult to decide when, if ever, an abortion 
is morally! permissible. 

I should like to consider the following issue: if 
a foetus is a human being the destruction of which 
is as wrong as the taking of any human life, are 
there any extreme circumstances in which an 
abortion would still be morally permissible? In 
particular, would it be permissible in order to save 
the life of the mother? 

There are three reasons for being concerned with 
this question: (a) it just may be the case that a 
foetus is a human being. Ifso, then an answer to our 
question will be the answer to the question as to 


whether it actually is permissible to perform an 
abortion in order to save the life of the mother; 
(b) given that we do not know whether the foetus 
is a human being, it would be helpful to have an 
answer to our question for if (as seems possible) it is 
that it would still be permissible to perform the 
abortion, then we will at least know that an- 
abortion is permissible in some of the cases in which 
the need for it is greatest; (c) a consideration of this 
issue may shed some light upon what are the ex- 
treme circumstances in which it is permissible to 
take a human life. 


I 


The most obvious reason for supposing that it is 
permissible to perform an abortion to save the life 
of the mother, ever. though the foetus is a human 
being, is that such an abortion would be a permis- 
sible act of defending oneself. After all, the foetus’s 
continued existence poses a threat to the life of the 
mother which she can meet, if necessary, by the 
taking of the life of the foetus.” 

This simple argument from the right to kill the 
pursuer will not do for there is an important dif- 
ference between the case of an abortion and the 
normal case of killing the pursuer. In the normal 
case of killing the pursuer, B is attempting to take 
A’s life and is responsible for that attempt. It is this 
guilt which, together with the fact that A will die 
unless B is stopped, seems to justify the taking of B’s 
life. In the case of an abortion, however, the situ- 
ation is quite different. Leaving aside for now—we 


1 This is a question about morals, not about the legal question of whether there should be laws prohibiting abortion. On that 
issue, see my “Abortion and the Law” The Journal of Philosophy, vol. 68 (1971), pp. 357-359. Some of the ideas in this paper are 
expressed, more summarily, in my “Thomson on Abortion,” Philosophy and Public Affairs (1971). 

2 To be sure, it is the abortionist, and not the mother, who will destroy the foetus, but that is irrelevant. To begin with, in 
such cases, it is permissible for he whose life is threatened (A) to, if necessary, either take the life of one (B} who threatens him or 
call upon someone else to do so. And more importantly, it seems permissible (and perhaps even obligatory in some cases) for a 
third person to take B’s life in order to save A’s life even if A has not called upon him to do so (we leave aside the question as to 
whether it is permissible if A objects). For this reason, it seems better to say that it is permissible to take the life of the pursuer, 
when necessary to save the life of the pursued, rather than to say that it is permissible to take lives, when necessary for self 


defense. On this point, see Talmud Sanhedrin 72b—75a. 
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shall return to it later on—the question as to 
whether the foetus is attempting to take the 
mother’s life, we can certainly agrce that the foetus 
is not responsible for such an attempt (if it is 
occurring), that the foetus is therefore totally 
innocent, and that the taking of his life cannot 
therefore be compared to the ordinary case of 
killing the pursuer.’ 

Let us put this point another way. Consider the 
following case: there is just enough medicine to 
keep either A or B alive, B legitimately owns it, and 
will not give it to A. In this case, the continued 
existence of B certainly poses a threat to the life of 
A; A can survive only if B does not survive. Still, 
one would not say that it is permissible for A to kill 
B in order to save A’s life. Why not? How does this 
case differ from the ordinary case of killing the 
pursuer? The simplest answer is that in this case, 
while B’s continued existence poses a threat to the 
life of A, B is not guilty of attempting to take A’s 
life; he is not even attempting to do so. On the other 
hand, in the ordinary case of a pursuer, B is guilty 
of attempting to kill A. Now if we consider the case 
of a foetus whose continued existence poses a threat 
to the life of the mother, we see that it is like the 
medicine-case and not like the ordinary case of 
killing the pursuer. The foetus does pose a threat 
to the life of its mother, but it is not guilty of 
attempting to take its mother’s life. Consequently, 
analogously to the medicine-case, the mother (or 
her agent) could not justify destroying the foetus 
on the ground that it is a permissible act of killing 
the pursuer. 

This objection, while persuasive, is not Hone 
convincing, and something more must be said 
about the whole matter of pursuers before we can 
definitely decide whether an abortion to save the 
life of the mother could be viewed as a permissible 
act of killing the pursuer. If we look again at a 
normal pursuer case, we see that there are three 
factors involved: 


(1) the continued existence of B poses a threat 
to the life of A, a threat that can be met only by the 
taking of B’s life, 
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(2) B is unjustly attempting to take A’s life, 
(3) Bis responsible for his attempt to take A’s life. 


In the medicine-case, only condition (1) was satis- 
fied, and our intuitions that it would be wrong for 
A to take B’s life in that case are justified by the fact 
that the mere satisfaction of (1) does not guarantee 
that killing B will be a justifiable act of killing a 
pursuer. But it would be rash to conclude, as we 
did, that all of conditions (1)~(3) must be satisfied 
before one has a case in which the killing of B will 
be a justifiable act of killing a pursuer. What would 
happen, for example, if conditions (1) and (2), but 
not (3), were satisfied? 

There are good reasons for supposing that the . 
satisfaction of (1) and (2) is sufficient for someone’s - 
being justified in taking B’s life as an act of killing 
the pursuer. Consider, for example, a normal case 
of pursuit (e.g., where B is about to shoot A and the 
only way in which A can stop him is by killing him 
first) with the modification that B is a minor who 
is not responsible for his attempt to take A’s life.4 
In this case, conditions (1) and (2) but not (3) are 
satisfied. Still, despite the fact that (3) is not satis- 
fied, it seems that A may justifiably take B’s life 


because doing so is a permissible act of killing a 


pursuer. 

So guilt of the pursuer is not a requirement for 
legitimate cases of killing the pursuer.’ 

Are there any cases in which the satisfaction of 
(1) and something weaker than (2) is sufficient for 
A’s justifiably killing B as an act of killing a pur- 
suer? It seems that there are. Consider, for ex- 
ample, the following case: B is about to press a 
button that apparently turns on a light and there 
is no reason for him to suspect what is the case, viz., 
that his doing so will blow up a bomb that will 
destroy A. Moreover, the only way in which we can 
stop B and save A’s life is by taking B’s life (there 
is no opportunity to warn him, etc.). In such a 
case, neither conditions (2) nor (3) are satisfied. 
B is not attempting to take 4’s life and, a fortiori, 
he is not responsible for, or guilty of, any such 
attempt. Nevertheless, one is inclined to say that 
this is still a case in which one would be justified in 


? This is, essentially, the argument of Pius XI (in Casti Connubii, Sect. 64). 
4 This point, and its significance, was first pointed out by R. Huna when he said (Talmud Sanhedrin, 72b) that a pursuer who 


is a minor can be stopped even by killing him. 


ë It should be noted that this point wracks havoc with a very plausible analysis of why we are justified in taking the life of the 
pursuer. According to this analysis, B’s guilt for his attempt to take A’s life together with the threat that his continued existence 
poses for 4’s life justifies the taking of B’s life. Or, to put this analysis another way, B’s guilt makes 4’s life take precedence 
over B’s. We now see that this intuitively plausible analysis cannot be right. After all, in cases where conditions (1) and (2) but 

not (3) are satisfied, B has incurred no guilt for his attempt to take A’s life and his guilt cannot therefore be used to explain 


why we are justified in taking B’s life in order to save ’s life. 
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taking B’s life to save A’s life, that this is a legiti- 
mate case of killing a pursuer. 

How does this case differ from the medicine- 
case? Or, to put our question another way, what 
condition (other than (2)) in addition to (1) is 
satisfied in this case, but not in the medicine-case, 
and in such that its satisfaction (together with the 
satisfaction of (1)) is sufficient to justify our killing 
_ B as an act of killing a pursuer? As we think about 
the two cases, the following idea seems to suggest 
itself: there is, in this case, some action that B is 
doing (pressing the button) that results in A’s death 
and which is such that if B knew about this result 
and still did the action voluntarily he would be to 
blame for the loss of A’s life. In this case, if B knew 
` that A would die if he pressed the button and still 
pressed it voluntarily, he would be to blame® for 
the loss of A’s life. In the medicine-case, on the 
other hand, there is no such action. It is true that 
B’s refusing to give A the medicine does result in A’s 
death, But even if he knows that and still voluntarily 
refuses to give A the medicine, he is not to blame 
for the loss of A’s life. A man is not obliged to give 
up his life to save the life of another person and he 
is not to blame for the loss of that other person’s 
life when he does refuse to sacrifice himself. It 
would seem then that it is sufficient, for A to be 
justified in taking B’s life as an act of killing a 
pursuer, that, in addition to the satisfaction of con- 
dition (1), the following condition be satisfied: 

(2’) B is doing some action that will lead to A’s 
death and is such that if B is a responsible person 
who did it voluntarily knowing that this result 
would come about, B will be to blame for the loss of 
A’s life. 

To summarize, then, our general discussion of 
killing the pursuer, we can say that if conditions 
(1) and (2) or (2’) are satisfied, one would be 
justified in taking B’s life to save A’s life.” The 
satisfaction of (3) is not required. 

Let us return now to the problem of abortion 
and, working with the assumption that the foetus 
is human, apply these results to the case of the 
foetus whose continued existence poses a threat to 
the life of his mother and see whether, in that case, 
it would be permissible, as an act of killing a pur- 
suer, to abort the foetus to save the mother. The 
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first thing that we should note is that our initial 
objection to the claim that the foetus could be 
aborted because its abortion is a permissible act of 
killing a pursuer is mistaken. Our objection was 
that the foetus is not responsible for any attempt to 
take the life of the mother, that the foetus is 
innocent. But that only means that condition (3). is 
not satisfied and we have seen that the satisfaction 
of (3) is not necessary. | 

Is, then, the aborting of a foetus when necessary 
to save the life of the mother a permissible act of 
killing a pursuer? Well, in such cases, condition (1) 
is Satisfied, so the only question that we have to 
consider is whether (2) or (2°) are also satisfied. It 
is clear that (2) is not satisfied. The foetus, after all, 
has neither the beliefs nor the intentions that would 
be necessary for any of his actions (if he does act) to 
be an attempt, on his part, to take the life of his 
mother. Nor is (2°) satisfied. Even if we endow the 
foetus with the beliefs and intentions of an adult, 
none of his actions are such that his domg them 
would result in his being to blame for the loss of his 
mother’s life. The most that he would then be 
trying to do is to grow to maturity and be born 
mortally, and even a super-endowed foetus would 
not, because he tried to do that, be to blame for the 
resulting loss of his mother’s life.® 

We conclude, therefore, that the mother cannot 
justify aborting her foetus, even when its continued 
existence threatens her life, on the grounds that it 
is a permissible taking of the life of a pursuer. What 
we must now consider is the possibility that there 
could be some other justification for aborting the 
foetus in that case even if the foetus is human. 


II 


Are there any cases in which it would be per- 
missible to take one life to save another although 
they are not cases of killing a pursuer? The follow- 
ing seem to be such cases (even if a bit overdramatic 
—overdramatic cases are still cases): 

(a) By a series of accidents for which no one is to 
blame, it has come about that the five people in 
room 7, and the one person in room 7) will be blown 
up by a bomb in the next 60 seconds. The only way 
to prevent this is to defuse the bomb by blowing up 


6 He need not be the only one to blame. The person who placed the bomb might also be responsible. All that is required is 


that he be to blame. 


7 We leave open the question as to whether the satisfaction of either (2) or (2’) is necessary. 

8 This is presumably what the Talmud means when (of. cit.) it rejects the justification of its being a killing of a pursuer 
because “only heaven is pursuing her,” The talmudic justification (in Ohalot, 7:2) for abortions in the cases we have been con- 
sidering is that the foetus does not have the same right to life as an ordinary human being. An examination of that claim, 


however, lies beyond the scope of this paper. 
E 
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its triggering mechanism which is in room ac Une 
fortunately, this necessarily means that the person 
in 7} will also be blown up. He is, however, the only 
one who will die; if you do nothing, all of the six 
people in question will die. It does seem that one 
ought to blow up that triggering mechanism and 
save those lives even if it does mean taking the life 
of the person in 7}. — 

(b) A small village is surrounded by a hostile 
group of brigands who demand that the villagers 
kill Joe, an innocent villager whom the brigands 
dislike. If the villagers do not do this, the brigands 
threaten to (and the villagers have every reason to 
believe that they will) destroy the village and 
everyone in it (including Joe). The village is cut off 
from outside help and giving into their demands is 
the only way to save the village. Again, it does seem 
that one ought to save the life of the villagers even 
if it does mean taking Joe’s life. 

How are we to account for these cases? Why, in 
these cases, is it permissible (and perhaps even 
obligatory) to take the life of one person to save the 
life of others? Remember, these are not cases of 
killing a pursuer; only condition (1) is met in any 
of them. 

At least three answers suggest themselves: 

(I). In these cases, the person whose life you will 
be taking is going to die anyway. If you take his life, 
however, you can save those other lives. Taking his 
life is an optimal act since no lives are sacrificed and 
some are gained, and that is why it is okay to take 
his life. In general, it is permissible to take B’s life 
to save A’s life if B is going to die anyway and 
taking B’s life is the only way of saving A’s life. 

(II). In these cases, it is a question of sacrificing 
one life to save many other lives, While the life to be 
sacrificed is tremendously valuable, so are all the 
lives that can be saved, and when we weigh them, 
we find that the many lives outweigh the one. This 
may, of course, seem like a harsh attitude, but it 
would be even harsher to forget about the many 
lives you can save by sentimentally refusing to take 
one life. In general, it is okay to take B’s life to save 
the lives of A and C (where A Æ C) if taking B’s life 
is the only way of saving their lives. 

(III). In these cases, one does not intend to take 
the life of anyone; what one is trying to do is to 
save some lives. The loss of life is an unintended, 
although certainly foreseen, consequence of a per- 
fectly permissible (and perhaps even obligatory) 
action. In general, it is okay to do an action that 
will result in the taking of A’s life if you do not 


intend that result, although it may be foreseen, and 
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the intended results outweigh this unfortunate un- 
intended result. 

Of these three accounts, it seems that the third 
is the least satisfactory. To begin with, it rests upon 
the dubious distinction between the intended 
results of an action and the foreseen inevitable con- 
sequences of it. Secondly, and perhaps even more 
seriously, it supposes that the distinction is relevant 
to the moral evaluation of the action (and not 
merely the agent). This seems highly questionable. 
Finally, it does not really handle the second of our 
cases. When, in that case, the villagers take Joe’s 
life, the taking of Joe’s life is precisely what they 
intend to bring about by, and is not a mere in- 
evitable consequence of, their action. To be sure, 
it is not the ultimate purpose of their action, but 
that is irrelevant. So the third account doesn’t even 
explain why it is permissible for them to take Joe’s 
life. 

We turn then to the more plausible accounts, 
(I) and (IT). What is the difference between them? 
The first says that, in our cases, it is permissible to 
take someone’s life just because he will die anyway. 
The second says that, in our cases, it is permissible 
to take someone’s life because doing that will 
result in the saving of the most possible lives. These 
two accounts will, then, disagree in cases where a 
person would survive if you did not take his life but 
the taking of his life would result in the saving of 
many other lives. According to our first account, it 
would be wrong for you, in such a case, to take that 
person’s life; one cannot sacrifice someone’s life to 
save the life of some other people. According to our 
second account, however, it would be permissible, 
in such cases, to kill that person to save the other 
people. After all, one would still be maximizing the 
number of lives saved. 

Once one sees that-this is the fundamental 
difference between the two accounts, one also sees 
what is wrong with (II). It, in a way, is very much 
like standard utilitarian theories. Analogously to 
the utilitarian maximization of happiness, it claims 
that, in cases like ours, the right action is the one 
that maximizes the number of human lives saved. 
And like standard utilitarian theories, it does not 
do justice to considerations of fairness. We object, 
on grounds of lack of fairness, to actions that 
maximize human happiness by making some few 
people suffer that many will be happy. We should 
similarly object, on the same grounds of lack of 
fairness, to actions that maximize the number of 
lives saved by sacrificing some few lives (that 
would not otherwise be lost) to save a larger 
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number of lives. (I), in contrast, is not open to such 
objections. 

It only allows one to take 8’s life when not 
taking it won’t make a difference, when he will 
die anyway. In such cases, B is not being treated 
unfairly, and given that taking his life will save 
these other lives, it is permissible (and perhaps even 
obligatory) to do so. 

This point emerges even more clearly if we 
imagine the following two modifications of cases 
(a) and (b): 

(a’). By a series of accidents for which no one is 
to blame, it has come about that the five people in 
room r, (and only they) will be blown up by a bomb 
in the next 60 seconds. The only way to prevent 
this is to defuse the bomb by blowing up its 
triggering mechanism in room 7},. but this means 
that the single person in room r; will die. 

(b’). A small village is surrounded by a hostile 
group of brigands who, interested (for their own 
diabolic reasons) in seeing that the villagers kill an 
innocent man, demand that the villagers kill Joe. 
If the villagers do not do this, the brigands threaten 
to (and the villagers have every reason to believe 
that they will) kill all of the village leaders (this 
does not include Joe). The village is cut off from 
outside help and giving in to their demands is the 
only way to save the village leaders. 

The important thing to note here is that, accord- 
ing to (II), we should still blow up the triggering 
mechanism and the villagers should still kill Joe. 
After all, it is still a question of taking one life to 
save others, But this just seems mistaken; the acts in 
question would be wrong because they would be 
unfair to the man in r; and to Joe. Only account (I) 
takes this into consideration and says, correctly, 
that it would be wrong for us, in cases (a’) and (b’), 
to kill the man in 7, or to kill Joe, although it 
would be permissible for us to do that in cases (a) 
and (b). It would seem, therefore, that (I) is to be 
preferred to (IT). 

It might be objected that we are introducing, in 
our objection to (II), an asymmetry between taking 
lives and saving lives that is not justified. After all, 
while we have been concerned with the unfairness 
to the man whose life might be taken by us, we 
have not, it could be argued, been properly con- 
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cerned with the unfairness to the men whose lives 
will be lost if we don’t act. Why should their lives 
be sacrificed to spare the life of the other man? 
Isn’t that unfair to them? 

In a way, I agree with this objection. I have 
supposed that there is asymmetry between the two; 
however, this supposition seems justified. Consider, 
once more, case (a’). If I destroy the triggering 
mechanism, then [ shall not have met an obliga- 
tion that I have toward the man in room 7, viz., 
the obligation not to take his life. And when I try 
to justify not meeting that obligation by saying that 
I did so to save the lives of some other people, it 
seems open for someone to object that I am acting 
unfairly to this man by neglecting this vital 
obligation I have toward him so that others will 
benefit. The situation is very different if I don’t 
destroy the triggering mechanism. Then, there is 
no obligation that I have toward the people in 7, 
that I have, unfairly, not met. After all, even if one 
agrees that a man has an obligation to save the 
lives of his fellow human beings,’ that obligation is 
certainly not present when I can only save their 
lives by taking other lives. The same point can, of 
course, be made about (b’). 

This reply depends, of course, upon the assump- 
tion that, in cases like (a’) and (b’), the obligation 
to a man not to take his life remains while the 
obligation toward a man to save his life does not. 
But this is quite plausible; the former obligation is 
clearly more important than the latter and is 
present in a great many cases in which the latter is 
not. After all, while I am normally under an 
obligation to another man not to take his life even 
though this means my losing my own life (and even 
more so if it only means a worsening in the quality 
of my life or a loss of all I possess), I certainly am 
not normally under an obligation?® to another man 
to save his life at the cost of my own life (or even at 
the cost of a significant lowering in the quality of 
my life or of the loss of all that I possess). 

If, then, we agree! to accept (I) rather than (IT) 
as our account of why, in the cases that we are con- 
sidering, it is permissible to take some lives to save 
others, how, working upon our assumption that the 
foetus is human, does that effect what we think 
about the problem of abortion? It seems that its 


® Even this is unclear. It may only be a good thing that one do it; the claim that there is an obligation is, of course, much 


stronger than that, and it may be too strong. 


10 One may suppose, however, that this would be a saintly act: But, especially if one is opposed to suicidal acts or to martyr- 
dom, one may not even suppose this. See, on this point, Zevin’s Le’or HaHalacha (Tel Aviv, 1957), pp. 14-16. 

11 (T) is, essentially, the opinion of R. Yochanan in (Jerusalem Talmud, Trumah, ch. &) his discussion of the biblical case of 
Sheva ben Bichri. For a full account of the talmudic debate on that case, see Malmonides, Laws of the Foundations of the Tora, 


s, 5 and the commentaries on his discussion. 
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major effect is the following: we have to distin- 
guish two types of cases in which we might want to 
abort the foetus to save the mother. In one case, if 
we do nothing, the foetus will survive and the 
mother will die. Such cases are, of course, only 
possible at the very end of pregnancy. In such a 
case, we ought not to abort the foetus, for taking 
its life to save the life of the mother would be un- 
fair. On the other hand, we may have a case in 
which, if we do nothing, neither the mother nor the 
foetus will survive. In such a case, aborting the 
foetus is not unfair to it, and given the truth of (I), 
it follows that it is permissible for us to abort it to 
save the mother if this is the only way to save her. 

We seem to have found one case in which, even 
if we assume that the foetus is a human being 
entitled to all of the rights to life had by any other 
human being, it would be permissible to abort the 
foetus to save the life of its mother. But our argu- 
ment for this claim depends upon the truth of (1), 
and since this principle is not unproblematic, we 
must turn to a further consideration of it. 


III 


There is a standard objection against (I) that 
must be considered first. The rationale behind (I) 


is that, in such cases, everything is gained and. 


nothing is lost by taking the life of the individual 
in question. From the point of view of lives saved, 
this seems correct; no additional lives will be lost, 
and some will be saved, by taking the life of that 
individual. But aren’t there other respects in which 
something will be lost, in which something bad will 
have occurred? Won’t a murder be committed by 
you, one that would not otherwise be committed? 
Therefore, it is simply not true that nothing is lost 
by taking that person’s life. 

Proponents of this objection often embellish it 
with references to the mortal sin that one would 
commit by this act of murder and to the punish- 
ment which will be forthcoming as a consequence 
of this. Such embellishments, like the original 
objection, rest upon the presupposition that some 
evil act, viz., an act of murder, has been com- 
mitted. I turn therefore to a consideration of this 
presupposition. 

One obviously has to distinguish four possible 
descriptions of A’s taking the life of B: (1) A has 
taken B’s life, (2) A has taken the life of an innocent 
man B, (3) A has taken the life of an innocent man 
B who is not pursuing A, and (4) A has murdered 
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B. There clearly are cases in which (1) (and, as we 
saw in section I, (2)) are correct descriptions of an 
action but (4) is not. In a way, the question that we 
considered in the last section was whether there 
could be cases in which (3) would be a correct 
description of an act but (4) would not. The 
defenders of (I) say that there are such cases; these 
are the cases in which B would die anyway. The 
proponents of our objection would deny this, But 
they cannot assume that their denial is correct in 
the course of their arguments without being cir- 
cular. This is, however, precisely what they do. In 
trying to show that it would be wrong, in such cases, 
for A to take B’s life, they assume that doing that 
would be murder, that doing that would be an un- 
justified taking of a human life, and by assuming 
that, they beg the question. 

There are, however, more serious objections to 
(I), ones that can be met only by modifying that 
principle, and we turn therefore to a consideration 
of them. To begin with, whenever one takes B’s 
life to save A’s life, B is going to die anyway. It’s 
just a matter of time for all of us. So, as (1) now 
stands, one can always take someone’s life if it is the 
only way of saving the life of someone else, and this 
is clearly mistaken. Obviously, we need some con- 
dition that is stronger than “B is going to die 
anyway.” 

Two suggested modifications of (I) seem plaus- 
ible. They are: ` 

{f’). It is permissible to take B’s life to save A’s 
life if B is going to die anyway in a relatively short 
time and taking B’s life is the only way of saving A’s 
life. 

(I’’). It is permissible to take B’s life to save 
A’s life if taking B’s life is the only way of saving A’s 
life and, if nothing is done, the same event will 
cause the death of A and B. Looking at our 
examples (a) and (b), we see how these modified 
principles work. (T) allows for the killing of the 
man in r; because he will die anyway in the next 60 
seconds and it allows for the killing of Joe because 
he will die anyway when (in the near future) the 
brigands destroy the village. (1’’) allows for the 
killing of the man in 7,, because, if nothing is done, 
he and the people in 7, will both be killed by the 
bomb’s explosion and it allows for the killing of Joe 
because, if nothing is done, he and all of the 
villagers will be killed in the brigands’ destruction 
of the village. On the other hand, neither (I’) nor 
(T^) will allow us to take the life ofany B to save the 
life of any A when that is the only way to do so. 


12 This point was well made in Responsa Panim Me’irot (Sulzbach, 1738), vol. IIT, no. 8. 
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After all, in the normal case, B is not going to die 
anyway in a relatively short period of time, and, 
if nothing is done, the event that causes B to die 
(when he does eventually die) will not be the same 
event as the one that caused A’s death. 

In trying to decide between (I’) and (1’’), it will 
be helpful if we see more clearly the differences in 
their implications. A consideration of the following 
two modifications of our original -bombing case 
helps bring out these differences: 

(a’’), By a series of accidents for which no one 
is to blame, it has come about that the five people 
in room 7, (and only they) will be blown up by a 
bomb in the next 60 seconds. The only way to 
prevent this is to defuse the bomb by blowing up its 
triggering mechanism in room rı, but this means 
that the single person in room 7; will die; however, 
he will die anyway from cancer within the next few 
hours, 

. (a'’’). By a series of accidents for which no one 
is to blame, it has come about that the five people 
in room 7, (and only they) will be blown up by a 
bomb in the next 60 seconds. The only way to 
prevent this is to defuse the bomb by blowing up 
its triggering mechanism in room 7), but this means 
that the single person in room 7; will die. If nothing 
is done, he will be wounded by the explosion of the 
bomb and will eventually die from these wounds; 
however, he will live for a few years leading a 
restricted life. 

(I’) allows for the killing of the man in 7; in case 
(a) because he will die anyway in a relatively 
short time but it does not allow for the killing of the 
man in 7) in case (a”’’) since he will live on for some 
years. (I’’), on the other hand, allows for the killing 
of the man in 7; in case (a’’’) since, if nothing is 
done, his death will be caused by the same ex- 
plosion that kills the people in rẹ, but it does not 
allow for the killing of the man in 7; in case (a”) 
since, if nothing is done, his death will be caused by 
his cancer and not by the explosion that will kill the 
people in 7. 

Which, if either, of these principles is correct? 
One thing seems pretty clear. The whole rationale, 
in cases like the ones we are considering, for taking 
some life to save others is that he whose life will be 
taken loses nothing of significance and is not there- 
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fore being treated unfairly. But if, as in cases like 
(a’’’), he will live if we do nothing for a consider- 
able amount of time, our taking his life now means 
that we shall have unfairly subjected him to a 
significant loss. Consequently, the whole rationale 
for the taking of lives in such cases collapses, and, 
in cases like (a’’’), it would be unfair and wrong to 


take that person’s life. Since, however, (I’’) allows 


for the killing of the man in 71 in case (a’”’), it is 
mistaken. 

We see, then, that the. question of how long B is 
going to live is central to the question as to whether 
we can kill him to save A. What we must now con- 
sider is whether anything else plays a role, and, in 
particular, whether the nature of the cause of B’s 
death if we do nothing is at all relevant. To put the 
question another way, is (I’) true or must we add to 
it the additional condition that, if nothing is done, 
the same event will cause the death of A and B? 

It is extremely difficult to answer this question. 
On the one hand, people (myself, my friends whom 
I have consulted) have the intuition that this 
additional requirement is reasonable. For this 
reason, they are troubled by the idea that it is 
permissible, in case (a’’), to take the life of the man 
in rı. On the other hand, this additional require- 
ment is totally unreasonable. After all, if the whole 
justification for taking a human life in these cases is 
that nothing is lost by doing so and no one is, 
therefore, being treated unfairly, then it should be 
permissible to take that life whenever nothing is 
lost and no one is treated unfairly. That seems to be 
the case whenever the person in question will die 
anyway in the very near future,!* so why should we 
be concerned with the nature of the cause of his 
death if we do nothing. I conclude, therefore, that 
we should adopt (I’), following here our rationale 
and not our intuitions. 

There are, however, serious problems even with 
(I'). Consider a case in which both A and B will die 
in a relatively short time if nothing is done, taking 
B’s life is the only way to save A’s life, and taking 
A’s life is the only way to save B’s life. According to 
(1’), it would be permissible for anyone to take B’s 
life to save A’s life. This, however, seems wrong. 
Why should 8’s life be sacrificed to save A’s life 
instead of A’s life being sacrificed to save B’s? 


18 This point helps to shed light upon what is meant by “in a relatively short time.” The important thing is that B should not 
suffer any significant losses (in terms of unrealized potentialities for the period between the time we take his life and the time 
at which he would have died anyway) because of the taking of his life. Consequently, we must attend to his expectations for 
that period as well as to its length. It may, after all, be permissible to take B’s life even if, had we done nothing, he would have 
lived for five years so long as he would live them m a coma. In the case of a person with normal expectations, however, five 


years would certainly be too long. 
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Similarly, according to (I’), it would be permissible 
for anyone to take A’s life to save B’s. This, too, 
seems wrong. Why should A’s life be sacrificed to 
save B’s life rather than B’s life being sacrificed to 
save A’s? 

The simplest solution to this problem would be 
to replace (I’) with 

(I’”’). It is permissible to take B’s life to save 

A’s life if B is going to die anyway in a relatively 
short time, taking B’s life is the only way of saving 
A’s life, and taking A’s life (or doing anything else) 
will not save B’s life. This, however, will not do, 
for (I’"’) does not allow us, in the case we are con- 
sidering, to save either A or B. We must let them 
both die since the situation does not favor one over 
the other. This type of Buridan’s Ass conclusion 
makes (I’’) unattractive. 

It would seem far better to replace (1’) with 

(1’’’’). It is permissible to take B’s life to save 

A’s life if B is going to die anyway in a relatively 
short time, taking B’s life is the only way of saving 
A’s life and either (i) taking A’s life (or doing any- 
thing else) will not save B’s life or (ii) taking A’s 
life (or doing anything else) will save B’s life but 
one has, by a fair random method, determined that 
one should save .4’s life rather than B’s life. 

Notice that (1’’”’) entails that, in the case we are 
now considering, one should not, because it is not 
permissible to, simply take the life of one to save 
the life of the other. Rather, one should choose 
whose life is to be saved and whose life is to be 
sacrificed by a fair random method. The rationale 
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for this is pretty straightforward. When. (1) is not 
the case, we face a choice as to whom we should 
save and whose life we should take (and we clearly 
should take one to save the other), so the only way 
that we can avoid being unfair is to use a random 
device to choose for us. 

How do these modifications in our original prin- 
ciple, (I), effect the issue of abortion? Well, since 
(T) places even stronger restrictions on the 
taking of a human life than does (I), it certainly 
does not allow as permissible any abortions that 
were not allowed as permissible under (I). But 
there are some abortions that are, according to (1), 
permissible but which are not according to (1). 
According to (1), an abortion is always permissible 
if both the foetus and mother will die if nothing ts 
done and the only way to save the mother is to 
abort the foetus. According to (I’’’’), an abortion is 
permissible only if, in addition to the satisfaction of 
those conditions, it is the case that the foetus will 
die in a relatively short time if nothing is done and 
either there is no way to save the foetus or there is a 
way but, by a fair random procedure, we have 
determined that we should save the mother and 
not the foetus. l 

I conclude, therefore, that if the foetus is a 
human being having the same right to life as does 
any other human being, then the fact that the 
mother would die otherwise does not justify an 
abortion unless the very stringent requirements laid 
down in (1’’) are met. 


Recewed February 21, 1972 
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VII. EXISTENTIAL ASSUMPTIONS IN LATE 
MEDIEVAL LOGIC 


E. J. ASHWORTH 


TERE are three types of existential assumption 
that are commonly made by logicians: (1) that 
subject terms refer to non-empty classes; (2) that 
proper names have referents; and (3) that formulas 
are to be interpreted only within non-empty 
domains. In the standard first-order quantifica- 
tional calculus with constants, the second and. third 
of these assumptions are retained, but the first, 
which is attributed to traditional syllogistic, has 
been abandoned. Subject terms may refer to empty 
classes, and a distinction can be drawn within the 
system between those inferences which are valid 
only for non-empty classes and those which are 
valid for both empty and non-empty alike. For 
instance, given the assumption that universally 
quantified propositions whose subject terms refer 
to empty classes are true, but that existentially 
quantified propositions whose subject terms refer to 
empty classes are false, it turns out that the infer- 
ence from “All As are B” to “Some As are B” only 
holds with the addition of the premiss, ““There is at 
least one A.” More recently, systems have been 
constructed in which the other two assumptions 
have also been discarded. Their valid formulas are 
valid in both empty and non-empty domains, and 
non-denoting constants are admitted. Any infer- 
ence whose validity depends on the assumption 
that the domain of interpretation is non-empty, or 
that a constant denotes, is distinguished from the 
others by the presence of an extra premiss.? Thus, 
what was an assumption implicitly applied to all 
cases, is now made explicit and is shown to apply 
only to a subset of formulas within the system. 

It is frequently assumed that medieval logic 
operated with a group of implicit existential 
assumptions similar to those I have mentioned, but 
this view is erroneous, Late medieval logicians were 
just as concerned as contemporary logicians to deal 


with non-denoting terms within their systems, and 
to draw explicit distinctions between those infer- 
ences whose validity involves existential assump- 
tions and those whose validity does not involve 
existential assumptions. It is inappropriate to ask 
whether they took their formulas to be valid within 
the empty domain or not, both because they 
worked with ordinary language rather than with 
formal systems, and because they did not use the 
notion of interpretation within a domain. When 
they interpreted a sentence such as “Al men are 
animals,” they did not speak of a domain of individ- 
uals some of whom were men and some of whom 
were animals, but only of those individuals who 
were either men or animals. However, they ex- 
plicitly concerned themselves with the other two 
existential assumptions, and they admitted both 
non-denoting constants and terms referring to 
empty classes to their system. In this paper I intend 
to examine how some logicians of the late 15th and 
early 16th centuries interpreted sentences contain- 
ing non-denoting terms, how they assigned truth 
values to them, and how they dealt with those 
inferences which needed an existential premiss to 
ensure validity. 

An essential preliminary to such an investigation 
is a discussion of theories of meaning and supposi- 
tion, for this will make clear both what a weight 
was placed upon the concept of denotation, and to 
what a large extent sentences were interpreted 
extensionally rather than intensionally. I will 
speak first of common nouns and then of singular 
terms. Common nouns were frequently said to 
have two kinds of signification, primary and 
secondary, but this division was not popular among 
the logicians with whom I am concerned. This was 
because the primary significate of a term was the 
appropriate universal, and nominalists did not wish 


i See, for example, W. V. O. Quine, “Quantification and the Empty Domain” in Selected Logie Papers (New York, 1966), 
pp. 220-223; Hugues Leblanc and Theodore Hailperin, ‘“Non-Designating Singular Terms,” The Philosophical Review, vol. 68 
(1959), pp- 299-243; B. G. van Fraassen, “Singular Terms, Truth Value Gaps and Free Logic,” The Journal of Philosophy, 
vol. 63 (1966), pp. 481-495. There is a large and growing body of literature on the topic of logics which are free from existential 


suppositions. 
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to recognize the existence of universals. Even those 
who did make the distinction failed to make much 
use of it. Primary signification only came into play 
in certain contexts, such as “Man is a species,” 
where “man” is said to have simple supposition 
because humanity rather than an individual man 
is the subject of predication.? Moreover, there was 
a tendency to speak as if primary signification 
itself involved reference to a special kind of entity, 
and there was correspondingly little attempt to 
explain primary significance in terms of connota- 
tion, or in terms of a group of defining charac- 
teristics. 

It is secondary signification that is of crucial 
importance for the interpretation of sentences in 
logical contexts. The secondary signification of a 
word is simply its total denotation. Thus, “man” 
signifies Plato, Socrates, Cicero, and so on; and 
“animal” signifies all animals including the men 
just mentioned. This interpretation of meaning in 
terms of denotation comes out very clearly in some 
of the warnings which were given to illustrate the 
dangers for valid inference of taking sentences in 
their partial meaning. One partial meaning of “A 
man runs, therefore a donkey runs” which turns an 
invalid inference into a valid inference is “Socrates 
runs, therefore an animal runs.” Similarly, a partial 
meaning of “A man runs, therefore an animal 
runs” which turns a valid inference into an invalid 
inference is “A man runs, therefore a donkey 
runs.” 3 No one raised Burleigh’s question as to how 
one could discover the denotation or lack of 
denotation of a term when that term’s:‘meaning was 
to be defined by means of denotation rather than 
connotation; and in the absence of explicit discus- 
sion it is difficult to see how this question would 
have been answered, especially by those who 
rejected primary signification. Some hints can, 
however, be gleaned from the texts. Bartholomaeus 
de Usingen and Gebwiler, for instance, speak of 
two such terms as consequentia and argumentatio as 
being synonymous when they have the same defini- 
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tion;® and Pardo noted that transcendental terms 
such as ens and unum were not synonymous, 
although they referred to exactly the same range of 
objects. Different concepts are involved, he ex- 
plained. 

Logicians were aware of the problems raised by 
terms such as “chimera” and “irrational man” 
which have no recognized denotation, and these 
cases were the subject of some discussion. The first 
problem was whether the impossible, either logical 
or physical, could be signified or understood at all. 
Some people remarked simply that although the 
concepts of a chimera or a golden mountain were 
possible, what they were concepts of was not 
possible.’ They were complex concepts whose parts 
referred to what could not in fact exist together in 
the world. Others discussed the matter with refer- 
ence to propositions. For instance, Pardo argued 
that although impossible propositions, including 
“P and not P” and such examples as “Man is a 
donkey” cannot be understood by a simple act of 
the intellect, what is being asserted and what 
things are being compared can indeed be under- 
stood.® Once this difficulty was out of the way, it 
was possible to ask what things were referred to by 
the concepts and by the propositions in question. 
One popular answer was that whereas the phrase 
“rational man” or the sentence “Man is irra- 
tional” signified all men and all irrational things, 
the term “chimera” in a way signified all things in 
the world.® Of course, it could not be used to refer 
to any of them. “Chimera’’ signifies Socrates, 
among other things, but one cannot use “chimera” 
to pick out Socrates, for it is not true to say of 
Socrates, “This is a chimera.” Such a view was 
hotly rejected by Domingo de Soto. A term can 
only materially signify those things to which it can 
consistently be applied, he said, and if something 
is a chimera, it cannot be a man or a horse. More- 
over, the intellect does not form ideas of everything 
in the world when it is presented with the term 
“chimera.” Instead, it just conceives a monster.1° 


2 For further details, see my paper, “The Doctrine of Supposition in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries, ’ Archiv fir 
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He saw no need to ascribe any artificial denotation 
to such non-denoting terms. We understand what 
they would signify if they signified, and that is 
enough. 

This attitude was supported by the distinctions 
which were often drawn between signification, 
acceptance, and supposition.“ In “Some man dis- 
putes” “‘man” signifies all humans of either sex 
who are, have been, or will be; and it is accepted 
for, or taken to refer to, all males who now exist. 
The signification of “man” does not change, but 
the acceptance of “man” does change from con- 
text to context, and it is thus the acceptance of a 
term that is at issue when truth is under considera- 
tion. The supposition of “man” is that man or 
group of men of whom it is now true to say “This 
man disputes.” Thus a term can only be said to 
have supposition when a process of verification has 
been carried out. This distinction between accep- 
tance and supposition enabled logicians to deter- 
mine the range of reference of a term even if it was 
not known to have actual reference. If I say “Some 
unicorns are in my garden,” I can determine that 
the term “unicorn” is taken to refer to the group 
of presently existent unicorns, at least one of whom 
is asserted to be in my garden, even though I do not 
know whether there are any unicorns in existence, 
let alone in my garden. I can thus specify under 
what conditions a sentence will be true or-an argu- 
ment will be valid in the absence of all relevant 
factual information. 

The singular terms admitted to the system were 
of two kinds: proper names, and nouns preceded 
by a demonstrative, as in “This man.” Proper 
names were identified as those terms which referred 
to one and only one object by virtue of their signifi- 
cation. Terms such as “sun” and “world” have 
singular reference, but they do not have singular 
signification, since there could be more than one 
sun or world. Moreover, even if there were two men 
who were exactly alike, and each of whom was 
called Socrates, different utterances of “Socrates” 
would not count as synonymous. Diverse singular 
concepts are involved and “Socrates” said of one 
man cannot have the same meaning as “Socrates” 
said of the other man.!? On the other hand, 
“Marcus” and “Tullius” were counted as synony- 
mous, since they both signified the same man. 
Some difficulty was seen to attach to the use of 
proper names in logical contexts. “All men are 
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running, therefore Socrates and Plato are running” 
has the same form as “All men are running, there- 
fore Brownie and ‘Tawnie are running,” but the 
latter names are used of donkeys and there is a 
material difference between the two inferences.1* 
For this reason, logicians preferred to use such 
singular terms as “This man” rather than proper 
names, when they were setting out the equivalences 
between quantified and unquantified propositions. 

The setting out of these equivalences figures in 
the parts of supposition theory devoted to the 
different types of personal supposition, and to 
ascent and descent. I shall not go into the details 
here, but it was made quite clear both that sen- 
tences were interpreted extensionally, and that 
identity or non-identity was asserted to hold 
between members of the class referred to by the 
predicate term. For instance, “All men are 
animals” was interpreted as “This man is this 
animal or that animal and so on, and this man is 
this animal or that animal and so on, and this man, 


etc.” Similarly, “Socrates is not a donkey” was 


interpreted as “Socrates is not this donkey and 
Socrates is not that donkey and so on.” 

The question of which individuals constituted 
the membership of the subject and predicate 
classes was decided in the first place through suppo- 
sition theory, but the theory of ampliation was also 
used in order to extend the range of reference of 
terms in certain contexts. Supposition theory tells 
us that a term refers to those things existing at the 
time indicated by the verb of the sentence in which 
the term appears, but this can lead to awkward 
results. “Some man is disputing” and “I am think- 
ing about a book” are not problematic, but “Some 
man is dead” and “I am thinking about a chimera”? 
seem to involve reference to objects which cannot 
or do not exist at the present time. The function of 
ampliation theory was to extend the range of 
reference of terms in such a way that a referent 
could be provided in contexts where the sentence 
was obviously true despite the absence of the 
referent appropriate to the verb. Terms could be 
ampliated in five ways, to the past, the present, the 
future, the possible, and the imagined. In “Some 
man is dead,” “man” is ampliated to the past, so 
that the sentence reads “‘He who is or was a man is 
dead.” In “Antichrist is to come,” “Antichrist” is 
ampliated to the future, so that the sentence reads 
“He who is or will be Antichrist, is to come.” In 


11 Domingo de Soto, op. cit., xviv°; J. de Celaya, Magne Suppositiones (Parisiis, 1526) (no pagination). 
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“I understand a chimera” and “The word ‘chim- 
era’ signifies a chimera,” “chimera” is ampliated 
to what can be or is imagined to be a chimera, 
though Domingo de Soto warned against the mis- 
take of assuming that “chimera” when ampliated 
signifies everything (including man) that can be 
imagined to be a chimera rather than everything 
which, if it existed, would be a chimera.?4 Ampli- 
ation theory thus offers a standard method of 
handling the reference of terms in such puzzle- 
contexts as ‘““The president has resigned” and “The 
greatest air disaster in history was averted” at the 
expense of enlarging the universe of discourse to 
include possible and imaginary objects. However, 
it is not clear whether any ontological significance 
was attached to this move. They could have seen 
it as a useful way of talking about the reference of 
sentences without committing themselves to a 
world which actually included subsistent objects of 
one kind and another. 

We are now in a position to investigate the views 
of late medieval logicians about the conditions 
under which sentences were said to be true or 
false. ‘They laid down six such conditions, together 
with some restrictions which I shall omit here.?® 
First, an affirmative sentence is true if the subject 
and predicate terms suppose for the same objects. 
That is, it is true if the asserted identities hold. 
Second, a negative sentence is false if the subject 
and predicate terms suppose for the same objects. 
Third, an affirmative sentence is false if the subject 
and predicate terms do not suppose for the same 
objects. Fourth, a negative sentence is true if the 
subject and predicate terms do not suppose for the 
same objects. Fifth, an affirmative sentence is false 
if one or both terms have no supposition. Sixth, a 
negative sentence is true if one or both terms have 
no supposition. These two last conditions are of 
crucial importance for our purposes, for it turns out 
that there is a uniform treatment of sentences with 
non-denoting terms. “Santa Claus wears red,” “All 
unicorns have one horn,” and “Some unicorns are 
unicorns” are all false, whereas “Santa Claus does 
not wear red,” “Some unicorns do not have one 
horn,” and “No unicorns are unicorns” are all 
true. On the other hand, “A unicorn is thought 
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about” and “The word ‘unicorn’ signifies uni- 
corns” are both true, because the terms are 
ampliated in these contexts to allow reference to 
imagined objects. 

One problem which is immediately apparent is 
that of the status of necessary truths. Two of the 
sentences which were called false, “AlI unicorns 
have one horn” and “Some unicorns are unicorns” 
would normally be called not merely true but 
necessarily true because analytic. Nor were 
medieval logicians unaware of such attitudes, for 
they quoted Boethius as saying “No sentence is 
truer than that in which the same term is predicated 
of itself.” 16 However, they went on to say that this 
did not apply in the case of non-denoting terms. 
“AIl roses are roses”? may be very true, but “All 
chimeras are chimeras” is very false. They did 
recognize a category of sentences which were 
necessarily true, but they interpreted them in a way 
which harmonized with their other assumptions 
about reference and truth. I am speaking now of 
such sentences as “Thunder is a sound,” “Triangles 
have three angles,” and “Al men are animals” 
rather than sentences which were necessarily true 
by virtue of their form, for the latter were not 
thought to raise any problem. They could not be 
falsified by any power, so long as the meaning of the 
sentences was retained, and the question of exis- 
tence did not arise.?? 

There were two ways of dealing with the problem 
of necessary truths. One way emphasized the 
requirement that the terms denote by interpreting 
a necessary proposition as equivalent to a condi- 
tional proposition whose antecedent asserted the 
existence of the subject class and whose consequent 
spelled out the connection between subject and 
predicate.1® Thus “All men are animals”? was seen 
as equivalent to “If men exist, all men are animals.” 
It was also occasionally interpreted as “If men exist, 
animals exist.” The other way involved the doc- 
trine of natural supposition.1® A term was said to 
have natural supposition when it stood for all ‘its 
significates past, present, future, or even possible. 
In other words, terms having natural supposition 
are ampliated terms. Thus, sentences such as “All 
men are animals” and “The rose is a beautiful 
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flower” could be said to be true even if men and 
roses did not exist, and they could be said to be 
true without abandoning the extensional interpre- 
tation of the sentences in question. There were 
occasional hints of an intensionalist interpretation 
of necessarily true sentences, but these were rare, 
and were not to be found in the group of logicians 
with whom I am primarily concerned. 

The time has now come to consider the effect 
that the decisions made about truth conditions and 
existence had upon the logical system which was 
formulated. In the first place, although affirmative 
sentences did not carry with them any presupposi- 
tion that members of the subject class existed, this 
had no effect upon the relations described in the 
traditional square of opposition. If “Some unicorns 
are white” is false because there are no unicorns, 
“AIl unicorns are white” is also false, and the 
inference from the latter to the former is valid. 
Moreover, if “All unicorns are white” is false 
because there are no unicorns, both its contrary, 
“No unicorns are- white” and its contradictory, 
“Some unicorns are not white,” are true on 
precisely the same grounds. 

In the second place, it was possible to infer an 
assertion of existence from categorical. affirmative 
sentences.2° From both “All unicorns are white” 
and “Some unicorns are white” one can infer 
“There are unicorns.” Similarly, from “Santa 
Claus wears red? one can infer “Santa Claus 
exists,” for in every case where the consequent is 
false, the antecedent is also false, just because the 
subject term fails to denote. The rule governing 
these inferences was to the effect that from a 
sentence in which “is” is used predicatively, one 
can infer a sentence in which “‘is” is used existen- 
tially. Some obvious exceptions were mentioned. If 
the terms had natural supposition, no existential 
conclusion could be drawn, since such sentences 
could be true even when the subject term did not 
denote any existent entities. Nor could any infer- 
ence be made from sentences containing such 
ampliative terms as “dead,” “destroyed,” ‘“‘pos- 
sible,” “imagined,” or “thought about.” Hierony- 
mus of St. Mark thought that sentences containing 
such phrases as “‘is understood” or “‘is known” did 
have existential import, whereas sentences con- 
taining the active forms of these phrases did not, 
but he guarded against invalidity by insisting that 
one could only go from “I know a rose” to “A rose 
is known” if there were an extra premiss, “A rose 
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exists.” This prevents more being asserted in the 
consequent than is asserted in the antecedent, he 
said. 

The type of inference which was most clearly 
affected by the abandoning of existential assump- 
tions was contraposition. Peter of Spain and those 
who followed him gave -two rules for contra- 
position : 


All A is B if and only if all non-B is non-A. 


Some A is not B if and only if some non-B is not 
non-A, However, a number of authors rejected the 
rules in this form on the grounds that the resulting 
inferences were invalid.?! The problem was caused 
by two standard assumptions: that propositions 
with infinite terms are affirmative (unless they con- 
tain some other sign of negation), and that affirm- 
ative propositions whose subjects do not suppose are 
false, whereas the corresponding negative proposi- 
tions are true. Four kinds of counter-example were 
produced. First, there are those affirmative propo- 
sitions whose predicate terms are transcendental, 
and hence refer to the universal class. The infer- 
ence from “All men are beings” to “All non- 
beings are non-men”’ is invalid because the class of 
non-beings is the null class and hence the conse- 
quent is false. Second, there are those affirmative 
propositions whose terms normally suppose but 
which can be false in some circumstances. “All men 
are animals, therefore all non-animals are non- 
men” has a false consequent if only men exist. 
Third, there are those negative propositions whose 
subject terms are fictitious, and hence refer to the 
null class. In “Some chimera is not an animal, 
therefore some non-animal is not a non-chimera” 


the antecedent is true because it is negative, but the ` 


consequent is false because its contradictory, “Al 
non-animals are non-chimeras,”’ is true. Fourth, 


there are those negative propositions whose terms _ 


normally suppose but which can be false in some 
circumstances. Before the creation of the world, 
when only God exists, “Some man is not an 
animal” is true, but “Some non-animal is not a 
non-man”’ is false, since its contradictory, “All non- 
animals are non-men,”’ is true. Similar counter- 
examples can be produced to invalidate those rules 
of obversion which have a negative antecedent and 
an affirmative consequent. For instance, “Some 
chimera is not an animal” is true, but “Some 
chimera is a non-animal” is false, given the stan- 
dard assumptions mentioned above. 
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The most usual solution to the problem cases 
involved the use of constantia, or an extra premiss 
which asserted the existence of those objects with- 
out which the inference would be invalid. Such a 
premiss could be false, but if it were then the entire 
antecedent would be false, and it would no longer 
be possible to have a true antecedent and a false 
consequent. In the case of particular negative pro- 
positions, the extra premiss required for valid 
contraposition and obversion asserted the existence 
of members cf the subject class of the original ante- 
cedent; in the case of universal affirmative propo- 
sitions the extra premiss asserted the existence of 
members of the subject class of the consequent. 
With the extra premiss in hand, one can obtain the 
following rules of contraposition: 


1. All Ais B, there are non-Bs, therefore all non-B 
is non-A. 

2. Some A is not B, there are As, therefore some 
non-B is not non-A. 

One can also obtain the following rules of obver- 
sion: 

1. No A is B, there are As, therefore all A is non-B. 
.2. DOme A is not B, there are As, therefore some A 
is non-B. 

3. No A is non-B, there are As, therefore all A is B. 
4. Some A is not non-B, there are As, therefore 
some A is B. 


The corresponding inferences in the opposite direc- 
tion did not need the extra premiss for validity. 

Another area of inference in which the presence 
of an existential premiss or constantia played a 
crucial role was that of suppositional ascent and 
descent, or the mutual inference between quanti- 
fied propositions and sets of singular propositions. 
An example of such a mutual inference is “All men 
are animals if and only if this man is this animal or 
that animal and so on, and this man is this animal 
or that animal and so on, and this man, etc.” Here 
the extra premiss was needed for rather compli- 
cated reasons, and was combined with the presence 
of certain existential assumptions which turn out 
to be strictly unnecessary.”* It was assumed that 
descent could only be made from, or ascent be 
made to, terms which had supposition, and which 
had supposition for more than one object. One 
could not rewrite “All chimeras are animals” as 
“This chimera is an animal and this chimera is an 
animal and so on” because there is nothing of 

22 Celaya, op. cit.; Pardo, op. cit., cxlvv®. 
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which it is true to say, “This is a chimera.” 
Similarly, one cannot rewrite “All suns are bright” 
as “This sun is bright and this sun is bright and so 
on” because there is only one thing of which it is 
true to say, “This is a sun.” People also tended to 
speak of descents such as “All men are white, 
therefore this man is white,” which were good for 
one day but not for the next, because of the death 
or disappearance of one of the referents. ‘There are 
two separate problems here. The first is an arti- 
ficial one. As one author pointed out, it does not 
matter whether a term has supposition or not, so 
long as it can be accepted for or taken to refer to a 
group of objects, and “chimera” and “sun” both 
meet this condition.” If all the singular sentences 


are false because there are no chimeras, the quanti- 


fied sentence will also be false, and invalidity will 
not result. The second problem is more serious: 
how can one ensure that just those things which are 
denoted by the quantified term are denoted by the 
set of singular terms? One of the functions of con- 
stantia, or the extra premiss, was to ensure that the 
interpretation of antecedent and consequent was 
consistent, so that if “All suns are bright” has just 
one referent, the descent will be to just one singular 
proposition, and if “This man is white” refers to a 
now-dead man, Al men are white” will refer to 
the same dead man among others. 

The approach taken to this problem of the con- 
sistency of interpretation was an indirect one, and 
it involved two sets of counter-examples. In the 
first set, differences in modality between antecedent 
and consequent were said to be the cause of 
trouble.?4 For instance, “All men are animals” is a 
necessary proposition, yet “This man is an animal”? 
is contingent, because the existence of any partic- 
ular man is contingent. Again, “Every running 
thing is a donkey” is possible, but “This running 


thing is a donkey” is impossible, given that only 


men are running, and given the assumption that 
“This running thing’? when used of a man is 
equivalent in meaning to “This running man.” 
This type of counter-example was easily neutralized 
by the use of the extra premiss, “These are all the 
As there are.” “These are all the men there are” is 
contingent, and when added to a necessary premiss 
renders the whole antecedent contingent. ““These 
are all the running things there are,’ when said of 
running men, is not compossible with the premiss 
“Every running thing is a donkey,”’ and renders the 
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whole antecedent impossible. However, the provi- 
sion of the extra premiss was not thought to solve 
the problem entirely, for a second set of apparent 
counter-examples could now be produced.** One 
of the cases cited involved the inference “Every 
being is created, these beings are all the beings 
there are, therefore this being is a created being,” 
given that Peter and Paul, who were referred to by 
the consequent, die, but their matter and form, 
which were referred to by the second premiss, still 
remain. 

So that it could deal with these new counter- 
examples as well as the ones already discussed, 
constanita was given a dual function. In the first 
place, it had to ensure that the modalities and the 
truth values of the antecedent and consequent did 
not differ in order to preserve the relationship of 
mutual implication between ascent and descent; 
and in the second place it had to guarantee that 
those things referred to by the antecedent were just 
those things referred to by the consequent. In other 
words, constantia was introduced both to ensure the 
consistency of the interpretation, and to ensure 
that, given a consistent interpretation, the condi- 
tions for validity were met. To ensure the con- 
sistency of the interpretation it was insisted that 
those things referred to by “these” in the ante- 
cedent should be those things referred to by “‘this,”’ 
“this,” and so on in the consequent. These terms in 
conjunction with the common noun had to be 
related by synonymy, so that the same things were 
referred to, and they had to be so related that the 
same number of things was referred to.** If matter 
and form were to be referred to as well as men, then 
these had to be pointed to in both antecedent and 
consequent. 
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Generally speaking, it was agreed that constantia 
or the extra premiss was required for the validity 
of all the four kinds of affirmative ascent and 
descent, but that so far as negative ascent and 
descent were concerned, constantia was only 
required in the case of disjunctive ascent. “This 
being does not exist or this being does not exist or 
similarly for all the others, therefore some being 
does not exist” is only valid if one adds “And these 
are all the beings there are” to the antecedent, thus 
making it as impossible as the consequent.2? With- 
out this addition, the antecedent can be true, for if 
reference is made to just one non-existent being, a 
true proposition is automatically produced, by 
virtue of the facts that any negative proposition 
whose subject does not suppose is true, and that a 
disjunction is true when just one of its disjuncts is. 
On the other hand, “These are all the beings there 
are” will be false in the same situation, since it is an 
affirmative sentence which refers to at least one 
non-existent being. 

My discussion has been necessarily somewhat 
sketchy, and I have not examined all the contexts 
in which constantia was used,?® but it should have 
become clear by now not only that late medieval 
logicians had clear views about the existential 
import of various types of sentences, but that they 
used their initial decisions about the truth and 
falsity of sentences containing non-denoting terms 
to build a consistent system. It is to be regretted 
that the vast majority of logicians after the third 
decade of the 16th century ceased to discuss these 
matters, with the result that modern readers tend 
to think of traditional logic as lacking a sophisti- 
cation which it did indeed possess.”® 
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28 Constantia was also used in inferences involving inferior and superior terms, and in inferences involving less and more 
ampliated terms. See Eckius, of. cit., ci¥°, for the former, and D. de Soto, op. cit., xxix, for the latter. 

28 I would like to thank the members of the Philosophy Department at the University cf Toronto, to whom I read an earlier 
version of this paper; and Dr. Hidé Ishiguro, who asked me many questions about constantia. 
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VIII. TESTIMONY AND OBSERVATION 


Cc. A. J. COADY 


[* answer to the question ““Why do you believe 

that?” or “How do you know that?” it is 
proper to make such replies as “I saw it” or “It 
follows from this” or “It usually happens like that” 
or “Jones told me so.” There may be more than 
these four kinds of reply possible (e.g., “It’s a 
matter of insight,” “I remember it,” “I intuited 
it”) and there may be more than one way of inter- 
preting or taking any of them. Nonetheless there 
are at least these four kinds of reply possible and 
there are at least four standard ways of interpreting 
them which give rise to four prima facie categories 
of evidence: observation, deductive inference, in- 
ductive inference, and testimony. The first three 
have had a great deal of attention paid to them in 
philosophy but the fourth has been relatively 
neglected.! I hope to do something toward repair- 
ing that neglect; a neglect which certainly cannot 
have arisen from the insignificance of the role 
played by testimony in the forming of beliefs in the 
community since as Hume notes: “, . . there is no 
species of reasoning more common, more useful, 
and even necessary to human life, than that which 
is derived from the testimony of men and the 
reports of eye-witnesses and spectators.’ 

Hume is, indeed, one of the few philosophers I 
have read who has offered anything like a sustained 
account of testimony and if any view has a claim to 
the title of “the received view” it is his. In what 
follows I shall examine and criticize Hume’s posi- 
tion in the hope of throwing light on more general 
issues concerning the nature and status of testi- 
mony. Hume’s account of the matter is offered in 
his essay on Miracles which is Sect. 10 of An Enquiry 


Concerning Human Understanding. Essentially his 
theory constitutes a reduction of testimony as a 
form of evidence or support to the status of a species 
{one might almost say, a mutation) of inductive 
inference. And, again, insofar as inductive infer- 
ence is reduced by Hume to a species of observation 
and consequences attendant upon observations then 
in a like fashion testimony meets the same fate. So 
we find him saying immediately after the piece 
quoted above: 


This species of reasoning, perhaps, one may deny to be 
founded on the relation of cause and effect. I shall not 
dispute about a word. It will be sufficient to observe 
that our assurance in any argument of this kind is 

_ derived from no other principle than our observation 
of the veracity of human testimony, and of the usual 
conformity of facts to the reports of witnesses. It being 
a general maxim, that no objects have any discover- 
able connexion together, and that all the inferences, 
which we can draw from one to another, are founded 
merely on our experience of their constant and regular 
conjunction; it is evident that we ought not to make 
an exception to this maxim in favour of human 
testimony, whose connexion with any event seems, in 
itself, as little necessary as any other. (P. 111.) 


And elsewhere in the same essay he says: 


The reason why we place any credit in witnesses and 
historians, is not derived from any connexion, which we 
perceive a priori, between testimony and reality, but 
because we are accustomed to find a conformity 
between them.” (P. 113.) 


This is the view that I want to contest and, as it 
is convenient to have a label, I shall call it the 
Reductionist Thesis and shall employ the abbrevi- 


1 A notable non-neglector is Professor H. H. Price who has discussed the issue in his recent book, Belief (London and New 
York, 1969). His chapter on this (“The Evidence of Testimony”) has a quite different orientation to my discussion although he 
shows himself to be well aware of some of those defects in the traditional approach to which I shall be directing attention. 
Sydney Shoemaker also touches upon some of the issues discussed here in ch. 6 of his book Self-Knowledge and Self-Identity (Ithaca, 
1963). Although Shoemaker is not primarily concerned with testimony he does, as I do, reject the idea that the validity of 
testimony could be established by observation. His arguments, however, are very different from mine and reflect his basic 
concern with certain problems of self-knowledge and memory. They also reflect certain Wittgensteinian assumptions about 
memory, language, and philosophy which I do not wish either to discuss or employ in what follows. 

4 Sect. 88, David Hume, An Enquiry Concerning Human Understanding (Oxford, 1957). All quotations hereafter from this work are 
taken from L. A. Selby-Bigge’s Second Edition of the Enguiries published by Clarendon Press, Oxford. Bracketed page refer- 


ences in my text are to that edition. 
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ation R.T. to refer to it. My criticism begins by 
calling attention to a fatal ambiguity in the use of 
terms like “experience” and “observation” in the 
Humean statement of R.T. We are told by Hume 
that we only trust in testimony because experience 
has shown it to be reliable but where experience 
means individual observation and the expectations 
it gives rise to, this seems plainly false and, on the 
other hand, where it means common experience 
(i.e., the reliance upon the observations of others) 
it is surely question-begging. To take the second 
horn of the dilemma first—let us call it R.T.2—we 
find Hume speaking of “our observation of the 
veracity of human testimony” and “‘our experience 
of their constant and regular conjunction.” And it 
is clear enough that Hume often means to refer by 
such phrases to the common experience of man- 
kind and not to the mere solitary observations of 
David Hume. Our reliance upon testimony as an 
institution, so to speak, is supposed to be based on 
the same kind of footing as our reliance upon laws 
of nature (Hume thinks of this as an important 
premiss in his critique of miracles) and he speaks of 
the “firm and unalterable experience” which has 
established these laws. It is an important part of 
his argument that a miracle must be a violation of 
the laws of nature and so he says: 


It is no miracle that a man, seemingly in good health, 
should die on a sudden: because such a kind of death, 
though more unusual than any other, has yet been 
frequently observed to happen. But it is a miracle that 
a dead man should come to life; because that has never 
been observed in any age or country. There must 
therefore be a uniform experience against every 
miraculous event, otherwise the event would not merit 
that appellation. (P. 115.) 


We may ignore, for our purposes here, the validity 
of this highly debatable account of a law of nature 
and the blatant question-begging of his “never been 
observed in any age or country” and yet gather 
from this extract the need Hume has to mean by 
“experience,” “observation,” and the like, the 
common experience of mankind. Clearly his argu- 
ment does not turn on the fact, for instance, that he 
has “frequently observed” the sudden death of a 
man “seemingly in good health’’—it is quite likely 
that Hume (like most of us) never had occasion to 
observe personally anything of the kind. And the 
point is surely clinched by his reference to “uniform 
experience” and his use of the phrase “observed in 
any age or country.” 

Evidently then, R.T., as actually argued by 
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Hume, is involved in vicious circularity since the 
experience upon which our reliance upon testimony 
as a form of evidence is supposed to rest is itself 
reliant upon testimony which cannot itself be 
reduced in the same way. The idea of taking 
seriously someone else’s observations, someone 
else’s experience, already requires us to take their 
testimony (in this case, reports of what they 
observe) equally seriously. It is ludicrous to talk of 
their observations being the major part of our 
justification in taking their reports seriously when 
we have to take their reports seriously in order to 
know what their observations are. 

Hume’s conflation of personal and communal 
observation can be further illustrated by a passage 
from the Treatise of Human Nature (Bk. I, Pt. IV, 
Sect. IT). Discussing our reasons for believing in the 
continued, independent existence of material 
things, he says: 


I receive a letter, which, upon opening it, I perceive 
by the handwriting and subscription to have come 
from a friend, who says he is two hundred leagues 
distant. It is evident I can never account for this 
phenomenon, conformable to my experience in other 
instances, without spreading out in my mind the whole 
sea and continent between us, and supposing the 
effects and continued existence of posts and ferries, 
according to my memory and observation. (P. 196, 
Selby-Bigge edition.) 


Here we have Hume using “my” observation when 
he is clearly not entitled to do so since there is 
probably no single person who has personally 
observed the complete path of even one letter from 
the moment it leaves the sender’s hand to the 
moment it reaches its destination. Hume might 
have observed postmen, posts, ferries, etc., but his 
beliefs about what they do (his belief in the postal 
system) is dependent upon a complicated web of 
testimony, a highlight among which would no 
doubt be what he was told by his teachers or 
parents. And yet, “my memory and observation.” 
How easy it is to appropriate at a very funda- 
mental level What is known by report and what is 
known by personal observation. Similarly, that 
babies are born of women in a certain way is known 
to all of us and it is a fact of observation but very 
few of us have ever observed it for ourselves. 

So much for the second part of the dilemma but 
what of the first part—let us call it R.T.1 Surely we 
can, on Hume’s behalf, retract his incautious com- 
mitment to common experience and state the R.T. 
in terms of personal observations alone. My claim 
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was that so stated R.T.! is plainly false but this 
has yet to be shown. R.T.4 would run aces 
like this: 


We rely upon testimony as a species of evidence 
because each of us observes for himself a constant and 
regular conjunction between what people report and 
the way the world is. More particularly, we each 
observe for ourselves a constant conjunction between 
kinds of report and kinds of situation so that we have 
good inductive grounds for expecting this conjunction 
to continue in the future. 


My justification for bringing in the idea of a kind o: 
report correlating with a kind of situation is Hume 
himself: 


And as the evidence, derived rom witnesses and 
human testimony, is founded on past experience, so it 
varies with the experience, and is regarded cither as a 
proof or a probability according as the conjunction 
between any particular kind of report and any kind of 
object has been found to be constant or variable. 
(P. 112.) 


Now I characterized this sort of position as 
“plainly false” because it seems absurd to suggest 
that, individually, we have done anything like the 
amount of fieldwork that R.T.? requires. As men- 
tioned earlier, most of us have never seen a baby 
born nor have we examined the circulation of the 
blood nor the actual geography of the world nor 
any fair sample of the laws of the land nor have we 
made the observations that lie behind our knowl- 
edge that the lights in the sky are heavenly bodies 
immensely distant nor a vast number of other 
observations that R.T.1 would seem to require. 
Some people have of course made them for us but 
we are precluded from taking any solace from this 
fact under the present interpretation of R.T. So 
it was this general situation that made me speak of 
R.T.! as plainly false. 

But the matter is perhaps more complex than 
such a characterization would indicate as can be 
seen by considering a possible rejoinder by the 
defenders of R.T.2. This rejoinder might run as 
follows: “You are ignoring the very important 
provision, made by Hume, that the conjunction in 
individual experience is between kinds of report 
and kinds of object. This cuts down the amount of 
observing that has to be done and makes the pro- 
ject a manageable one for an individual.” I think 
I may reasonably plead “not guilty” to this accusa- 
tion inasmuch as I intended the list above (of con- 
junctions never checked personally by most of us) 
to be more than a recital of particular conjunc- 
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tions that R.T.1 requires us to have personally 
checked. The list was supposed to be typical in the 
sense that it indicated areas in which we rightly 
accept testimony without ever having engaged in 
the sort of checking of reports against eu 
observation that R.T.1 demands. 

But quite apart from this, there seem to me to be 
serious difficulties in the very idea of finding con- 
stant conjunctions between (in Hume’s words) 
“any particular kind of report and any kind of 
object.” Hume wants these conjunctions to be 
something like the kinds of conjunctions he thinks 
are required to establish causal laws and even laws 
of nature. In such matters the decisive constant 
conjunctions are between one kind of object and 
another kind of object. But whatever we think 
about the idea of a kind of object, the notion of a 
kind of report surely requires some explanation in 
this context. Unfortunately Hume does nothing to 
provide such an explanation and since the matter is 
also of interest in its own right I shall risk a 
digression to consider some possible interpretations 
and their implications before turning to a different, 
and perhaps more decisive, difficulty for the type of 
approach represented by R.T.1. 

It seems to me that “kind of report” may be 
meant to refer either to the kind of speaker who 
gives the report or to the kind of content the report 
contains. If it is the former that is intended (and 
some of Hume’s remarks seem to indicate this) then 
presumably the kind of speaker will not be deter- 
mined by such considerations as color of skin or 
nationality or hair-style or height, rather, the 
relevant kind will have something to do with 
authority or expertise or credentials to say. So the 
R.T. would go something like: We rely upon 
testimony because we have each personally ob- 
served a correlation between expert (or authorita- 
tive) reports and the kinds of situations reported in 
a large number of cases. 

But the major difficulty for this interpretation is 
that a man’s being an expert or an authority on 
some matter cannot be a matter of mere inspection 
in the way that his being white or tall is. That some 
man is an expert on, say, geography or South East 
Asian politics, is either known on the testimony of - 
others (by far the most usual case) or it has to be 
established by observing some high correlation 
between his reports and the relevant situations in 
the world. If the former then we are no further 
advanced upon the R.T. program of justification 
since the same problem of establishing expertise 
must arise again and again. But if the latter, then 
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the notion of an authority or an expert no longer 
provides us with any specification of a kind of report. 
That is to say, we cannot use the idea of a kind of 
report as equivalent to report of a kind of speaker and 
then proceed to validate testimony along the lines 
of R.T.1 because the kind of correlation situation 
the existence of which we would supposedly be investigating 
would have to be known by us to exist already 
before we could set up the terms of the investiga- 
tion. 

This indicates that the business of establishing 
constant conjunctions between kinds of report and 
kinds of situation must begin with the interpreta- 
tion of “kinds of report”? as “reports of kinds of 
situation.” And certainly this seems to be a natural 
way of interpreting Hume’s intentions at this 
point. An initial problem for this interpretation 
concerns the degree of generality that should attach 
to the content of a report before it qualifies as a 
kind of report. That is to say, some sort of decision 
would presumably be required as to whether or not 
the report “There is a sick lion in Taronga Park 
Zoo” belonged to the kind medical. report or 
geographical report or empirical report or exist- 
ence report. Perhaps it could be said to belong to 
all of them or to some and not to others but what- 
ever was said it would be of considerable impor- 
tance to the establishing of conjunctions, since a 
decision here is a decision about the actual identity 
of the conjunctions and hence, in consequence, 
about the degree of correlation likely to be estab- 
lished. For instance, if the report were treated as 
belonging to the kind “existence report” then it 
might be that Jones had personally established 
quite a large number of conjunctions between 
existence reports and the relevant existence situ- 
ations without this being any real reason for accept- 
ing the report in question. (Compare with: “There 
is a Martian in my study” which is equally well 
supported by Jones’s personal experience of exis- 
tence reports.) On the other hand, if it were treated 
as a medical report then Jones may have had very 
little personal experience of correlations between 
medical reports and medical facts yet this would 
hardly be a real reason for not accepting the report. 
In addition, Jones would, on Hume’s hypothesis, 
now have a strong reason for accepting the report 
if he classifies it one way and no reason for accept- 
ing it if he classifies it another way. Since either 
classification is logically permissible then it seems 
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to be purely a matter of whim whether Jones has 
or has not good reason for accepting the report. 
Clearly some sort of non-arbitrary restriction on 
the scope of “report of a kind of situation” is 
required to make this notion of any real value in 
the elaboration of R.T.1. Here, however, I shall 
pursue no further the interpretation of “kind of 
report”? and the difficulties involved in specifying 
clearly the sort of correlations required by R.T.! 
because, on the perhaps dubious assumption that 
the difficulties are soluble, I want to raise what 
seems to me to be a more fundamental problem. 

This difficulty consists in the fact that the 
whole enterprise of R.T.1 in its present form 
requires that we understand what testimony is 
independently of knowing that it is, in general, a 
reliable form of evidence about the way the world 
is. This is, of course, the point of Hume’s saying: 


The reason why we place any credit in witnesses and 
historians, is not derived from any connexion, which we 
perceive a priori, between testimony and reality, but 
because we are accustomed to find a conformity 
between them. (P. 113.) 


It is a clear implication from this that we might 
have discovered (though in fact we did not) that 
there was no conformity at all between testimony 
and reality. Hume’s position requires the possi- 
bility that we clearly isolate the reports that people 
make about the world for comparison by personal 
observation with the actual state of the world and 
find a high, low, or no correlation between them. 
But it is by no means clear that we can understand 
this suggestion. To take the most extreme discovery: 
imagine a world in which an extensive survey 
yields no correlation between reports and (indivi- 
dually observed) facts. In such a colossally topsy- 
turvy world what evidence would there possibly be 
for the existence of reports at all? Imagine a com- 
munity of Martians who are in the mess that R.T.! 
allows as a possibility. Let us suppose for the 
moment that they have a language which we can 
translate (there are difficulties in this supposition as 
we shall see shortly) with names for distinguishable 
things in their environment and suitable predi- 
cative equipment. We find, however, to our aston- 
ishment, that whenever they construct sentences 
addressed to each other in the absence (from their 
vicinity) of the things designated by the names but 
when thev are, as we should think, in a position to 


3 It may appear that part of this difficulty could be met by recourse to the qualification “report of a so-called expert” but 
this is mere appearance since we require some assurance that we are checking the reports of those who are not merely self- 
styled experts but widely acknowledged as such and this sort of assurance could only be had by reliance upon testimony. 
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report then they seem to say what we (more 
synoptically placed) can observe to be false. But in 
such a situation there would be no reason to 
believe that they even had the practice of reporting. 
There would be no behavior or setting for what we 
know as reporting. There would, for instance, be no 
reliance upon the utterances of others; just this 
curious fantasy practice rather like the fantasy 
games of children (““Mummy, there’s a burglar in 
the house”) but generalized to the stage where we 
can discern no point in the activity at all, even a 
parasitic point. The supposition that reports could 
be divorced from reality in this way is like the 
supposition that orders might never be obeyed. If 
there were Martians who uttered certain sounds in 
a tone of voice like the tone we use in ordering we 
might initially conjecture that they were issuing 
orders in making these sounds but this conjecture 
would just be refuted if it were found that these 
sounds never had any effect that might be described 
as obedience upon any audience. 

But actually the situation with reporting and 
testifying is even worse than this because the 
supposed Martian community seem to be in trouble 
even about the content of the utterances that are 
alleged to be non-correlated reports. The question 
of the meaning or content of what they say in their 
alleged reports is of great importance because the 
task of looking for a correlation or conjunction of 
the Humean type is dependent upon knowing what 
state of affairs is supposed to correlate with the 
utterance. The principle of correlation has to be 
given by the meaning of the utterances because, 
after all, any utterance is correlated with or con- 
joined to any situation according to some principle 
of matching. So, even if we allow, for the sake of 
argument, that we can understand what it is for 
the Martians to engage in reporting, we cannot 
accept the coherence of the no-correlation story un- 
less we can understand what Martian reports 
actually say. But it is precisely here that serious 
difficulties arise and to see how they arise we must 
look more closely at the supposed Martian situ- 
ation. 

Although I have not tried to define testimony 
(and there are problems facing any such attempt) 
it should be clear that, on any plausible definition, 
a very high proportion of the statements made by a 
community over a sample period will have to be 
testimony statements. These utterances will con- 
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trast with such speech episodes as soliloquies, 
musings, and conjectures. In the Martian com- 
munity a common vocabulary is employed across 
different speech acts so that, as with us, the same 
form of words may be used for either conjecture or 
testimony (e.g., “He pushed her in”) although 
there may also be speech-act indicators available of 
an Austinian or Searlean form (“I testify that... ,” 
“I conjecture that . . .”). Suppose then that we 
encounter a Martizn who uses the utterance “Kar 
do gnos u grin” in the presence of a tree in a 
garden. Perhaps he waves a languid hand at the 
tree as he does so. We speculate that this utterance 
means, can be translated as, ““There is a tree in the 
garden” and, in particular, that “gnos”? means 
“tree.”’* We then find, however, that the Martian 
frequently uses “gnos” in remarks in situations not 
involving the presence of a tree in his observational 
vicinity. Some few of these remarks we assess as 
mere conjectures (and I shall ignore the problems 
raised by the question of how this assessment is 
made) but the majority we decide to be testimony. 
So we find the Martian saying things of the form: 
“Kar do gnos u grin,” “Kar do gnos u bilt,” “Kar 
do gnos u tonk” and we guess that these mean 
“There is a tree in the garden,” “There is a tree in 
the study,” “There is a tree in the field,” or what- 
ever. But then we find that there never is a tree in 
the garden or in the study or in the field and that in 
fact this Martian never uses “gnos” to make a true 
statement when he is talking (non-conjecturely) to 


others about, as it seems, absent trees. Further- ` 


more, zo Martian ever uses “‘gnos” to make a true 
report about absent trees though they make, as we 
surmise, constant attempts to do so. Furthermore, 
no Martian ever contradicts or corrects another 
Martian about absent trees on the basis of his own 
observation or the “testimony” of others since by 
hypothesis no testimony ever matches the facts. 
Surely in this sort of set-up we would have to con- 
clude that “gnos”? did not mean “tree”? or that it 
did not mean it unambiguously or possibly that the 
Martians have a device for negation which we have 
not yet uncovered (so that “Kar do gnos u grin” 
really means “There isn’t a tree in the garden”) or 
perhaps that the Martians are totally incompre- 
hensible to us. Indeed this last conclusion would be 
considerably fortified by the fact that the linguistic 
chaos described above is generated on behalf of not 
just one sound “‘gnos” that the Martians utter but 


4 There is perhaps a problem in working out what he is up to and hence a puzzle as to how we are even entitled to speculate 
that his utterance means this but suppose that there is enough about his behavior to permit us to conclude that he is soliloquizing 
in the fashion of one who is struck by the existence of that particular tree in that particular garden. 
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by every sound which is supposed to be a word and 


_upon the reference of which the truth or falsity of 


an alleged report could turn! 
It might be complained at this point that I have 
not described the Martian community in sufficient 


-detail and I readily concede that my account of 


their circumstances is somewhat sketchy. Possibly 
an attempt could be made to fill out such details as 
whether their non-veridical testimony has the form 
of a massive mistake or a massive deception but any 
such attempt would, I believe, only add support to 
my conclusion that their supposed situation is 
eventually unintelligible to us. I am content if 
enough has been said of their plight to raise serious 
doubts about the task of identifying the contents of 
Martian-type reports and hence of establishing 
Humean correlations in such a world. The general 
point here is that although making true reports with 
words is not the same thing as using the words 
correctly, nonetheless the ability to make true 
reports with words zs connected with using the 
words correctly and this ability is something that 
can only be exhibited (even to the persons them- 
selves) in the consistent making of true reports. 

There is a further point to be made about the 
connection of testimony with meaning. If we take it 
that teaching someone the meaning of words in- 
volves the giving of reports and testimony then the 
present form of R.T.! is in even hotter water than 
before since the suggestion that no reports in fact 
conform to reality involves the claim that our 
imagined Martians never report to the Martian 
children the actual use of their words. Here the 
idea that the Martians have a public language gets 
no grip at all. I do not intend exploring this 
difficulty any further, however, since I am not 
clear whether Hume would regard such remarks as 
“ ‘Cat’ means one of these” or “‘ ‘Cat’ is the word 
for a four-legged etc.” as pieces of testimony. I 
think it quite likely that he would insofar as he 
would probably regard them as reports upon the 
empirical fact that such terms are used in a certain 
way in a certain community. I do not want to 
prejudge the question of whether they are such 
reports but if they are or if the proponent of R.T. 
believes that they are then he has no way at all of 
setting up the possibility upon which his theory 
rests. 

Let us summarize our progress to date. From 
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Hume’s account of testimony I extracted a reduc- 
tionist thesis which had two forms. I argued that 
the second form, R.T.*, which justified testimony 
in terms of common experience was circular and 
that the first form, R.T.1, which justified testimony 
in terms of individual observation was simply false 
since our reliance upon testimony rightly goes 
beyond anything that could be justified by per- 
sonal observations. I then considered the rejoinder 
that R.T.! might be more plausible if great weight 
were put upon the observation of constant con- 
junction between kinds of report and kinds of 
object and I argued that much was unclear about 
what was to count as a kind of report, and hence 
what was to count as a correlation, for the purposes 
of R.T.1, In any case R.T.* surely requires that any 
such investigation into conjunctions of reports with 
states of affairs might conclude that there were no 
such correlations between the two. The supposition 
that such a situation obtained was- pursued for the 
purpose of reductio ad absurdum and I argued that 
in such a situation, (a) there could be no such 
things as reports, (b) even if there were reports, 
there could be no way of establishing Humean cor- 
relations or non-correlations since there could be 
no way of determining the contents of the alleged 
reports in order to correlate them, and (c) the idea 
of a public language seems undermined. 

Am I then saying, in opposition to Hume, that 
there zs an a priori connection between testimony 
and reality? An answer to this question would have 
to rely on a comprehensive theory of knowledge 
which could determine the conditions under which 
an a priori connection holds between some x and 
reality and hence not only whether there is such a 
connection between testimony and reality but also 
whether such a connection holds, say, between per- 
ception and reality. I cannot provide such a theory 
here but I do not understand the idea that testi- 
mony could exist in a community and yet it be 
possible to discover empirically that it had no 
“connection with reality.” Hence, I suspect that 
the problem of justifying testimony is a pseudo- 
problem and that the evidence of testimony consti- 
tutes a fundamental category of evidence which is 
not reducible to, or justifiable in terms of, such 
other basic categories as observation or deductive 
inference. This opinion I have not proved but if my 
argument so far is correct then there is no sense to 


5 The problem arises dramatically in the teaching situation but it might be objected that it is a merely contingent fact that 
languages are acquired by teaching. I am not altogether clear about the import here of the phrase “a merely contingent fact” 
but in any event essentially the same difficulty arises in the correction situation. It is surely unimaginable that a community 
could operate a common language without the resources for correcting the inevitable divergences from correct use. 
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the idea of justifying testimony by observation, at 
least where this involves anything like a search for 
Humean correlations.® 
Now, of course, none of this sloganizing means 
that there is no such thing as mistaken or lying 
testimony and it is, I think, the fact that there are 
conditions and circumstances under which we dis- 
regard the reports of witnesses which Hume sees as 
providing support for R.T. independently of his 
methodological doctrine that there can be no 
necessary connection between any one object (or 
kind of object) and any other object (or kind of 
object). 
Were not the memory tenacious to a certain degree, 
had not men commonly an inclination to truth and a 
principle of probity; were they not sensible to shame, 
when detected in a falsehood: Were not these, I say, 
discovered by experience to be qualities, inherent in 
human nature, we should never repose the least con- 
fidence in human testimony. A man delirious, or noted 
for falsehood and villany, has no manner of authority 
with us. (P. 112.) l 


Hume’s argument is not fully explicit here but he 
seems to be claiming that since we sometimes dis- 
cover by observation and experience that some 
testimony is unreliable (i.e., “A man delirious or 
noted for falsehood or villainy has no manner of 
authority with us”) then we must discover the 
general reliability of testimony by the same method. 
But this surely has only to be stated to be seen to be 
invalid for the fact that observation can sometimes 
uncover false testimony does nothing toward show- 
ing that the general reliability of testimony depends 
upon observation in the way R.T. requires. 

Furthermore, the fact that observation will some- 
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times lead us to reject some piece of testimony needs 
to be set against two other facts, namely— 

(a) That other testimony sometimes leads us to 
reject some piece of testimony without personal 
observation entering into the matter. Consider, for - 
instance, Hume’s very example of the man noted for.’ 
delirium or falsehood or villainy. 

(b) That testimony sometimes leads us to reject 
some piece of observation. There are many dif- 
ferent sorts of cases here. In philosophical discus- 
sions about perception one is apt to hear quite a lot 
about people who “see”’ a table in front of them in 
optimum observational conditions but become con- 
vinced that there is no table there because everyone 
around them says there isn’t. Less fancifully, this _ 
case springs from those in which the testimony of 
others assures us that we are or are not hallucinated. 
Furthermore, there are often situations where we 
accept correction of our ordinary mis-observations 
from the reports of others :—“Look at that herd of 
cows,” ““They’re not cows they’re rock formations.” 
Or we observe a scuffle between three men and the 
upshot is that one of them is stabbed. There were 
four of us observing it and I hold that the man 
stabbed himself but the others maintain stoutly that 
one of the other two, namely Smith, delivered the 
blow. I capitulate. Surely this could be the reason- 
able thing to do in some circumstances. Indeed, it 
would seem equally as valid, on Hume’s line of 
argument, to claim that since testimony sometimes 
leads us to abandon an observation then we rely 
upon observation in general only because we have 
established its reliability on the basis of testimony. 
But I think Hume would hardly be happy with this 
employment of his mode of argument. | 
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6 I have not of course proved that our reliance on testimony may not be “‘justified” in some other manner. Russell, for one, 
has attempted (in Human Knowledge Its Scope and Limits [New York, 1948]) to justify testimony by recourse to a principle of 
analogy and Price (op. cit.) by recourse to a methodological rule. I hope it is clear from what has been said in this paper, 
however, that such attempts face very serious difficulties, some of which are simple extensions of the difficulties faced by Hume. 
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IX. PROBABILISTIC CONFIRMATION THEORY 
AND THE GOODMAN PARADOX 


R. D. ROSENKRANTZ 


SHALL suggest a resolution of the Goodman 

paradox that is not ad hoc but flows naturally 
from a quantitative theory of confirmation. 
According to the notion to be developed, con- 
firmation accrues when the odds in favor of an 
hypothesis are revised upwards. More precisely, the 
degree of confirmation (dc) which an observation x 
affords an hypothesis H is measured by the in- 
-© crement P(H/x)—P(H), the amount by which x 
increases the probability of H. Hence, x is con- 
firmatory, disconfirmatory, or neutral, according 
as the dc is positive, negative, or zero. (Alterna- 
tively, one could measure degree of confirmation 
by the ratio P(H/x):P (H) of the final to the initial 
odds, in which case x would be confirmatory, 
disconfirmatory, or neutral, according as that ratio 
was greater, less than, or equal to 1.) The theory 
built on either of these measures will be referred 
to as probabilistic confirmation theory (PCT); it can be 
traced back to Keynes’s notion of “positive relev- 
ance’. and has gained many adherents since. 

PCT suffers none of the limitations of Hempel’s 
purely classificatory concept: it is not restricted to 
first order languages, it applies to statistical and 
non-statistical hypotheses alike, and it yields quan- 
titative, and ipso facto, qualitative comparisons. 
The last feature is of particular importance. It 
means that various putative properties of confirma- 
tion can be checked using examples from elemen- 
tary probability. Most of the principles that have 
been proposed turn out not to hold in PCT, and 
the counterexamples constructed afford real in- 
sight. 


I 


Before turning to the Goodman paradox, it will 
be useful to sketch some of these results. First, 
Bayes’s theorem shows that 


(1) P(RĪx):P(H;=P(x/H}):P(x) 


whence confirmation is symmetric: if x increases the 


probability of H, then addition of H to our back- 
ground knowledge will increase the probability of 
x. It is also immediate from (1) that an observation 
x confirms H more than another hypothesis K iff 
the likelihood ratio P(x/H):P(x/K)>1, so that 
P(x/H) <P(x/K). (We call this the fundamental 
comparison schema.) In particular, when there are just 
two hypotheses under consideration, confirmation 
depends entirely on the likelihood ratio, and so data 


which confirms one of the hypotheses necessarily - 


disconfirms the other. 

Moreover, as (1) also shows, the de is inversely 
proportional to the probability of x: the more unex- 
pected an effect is relative to the rest of our knowl- 


edge, the more its detection enhances the plausi- ' 


bility of any hypothesis or theory that predicts it. 
(It is this feature that accounts, as we shall see, for 
the intuitively greater dc observation of black 
ravens, as opposed to non-black non-ravens, 
affords the hypothesis that all ravens are black.) 

From (1) it follows that consequences of H confirm 
H, For if x is a logical consequence of H, P(*/H)=1 
in (1). Yet, what confirms (resp. disconfirms) a conse- 
quence of H need not conJrm (resp. disconfirm) H. 
(I.e., the inverse consequence conditions fail in 
PCT.) For if P(H v K)1, then, since P(H v KJK) 
==1, K confirms the consequence H v K of H 
without necessarily confirming H (else any K 
would confirm any H). Since a consequence of H 
confirms H, it follows that confirmation is non- 
transitive. Similarly, in rolling a pair of perfect dice, 
four spots turned up by the first die disconfirms the 
consequence of rolling “fives” that not both dice 
show an even number of spots, without, however, 
disconfirming the event “fives” itself. And the 
same example violates the direct consequence con- 
dition: four with the first die confirms “‘fives”’ 
(raising its probability from 1/9 to 1/6) without 
confirming the consequence that not both dice 
turn up an even number of spots. 

This seems counterintuitive: what confirms 
Newton’s laws ought to confirm Kepler’s laws. But 
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the reasoning behind this is superficial. Take any K 
consistent with H, though perhaps improbable on 
H. Let E be a consequence of H, so that E & H 
is equivalent to H. Then P(K/H,E)=P(K/A), 
whence 


(2) P(H,K/E)—P(H,K) =P(K/H)[P(H/E)— 
P(H)]. 


I.e., the dc # accords H & K is the fraction P(K/H) 
of the de which £ accords H alone. Since the latter 
is positive (given # a consequence of H) so is the 
former, although it is smaller. Hence # confirms the 
conjunction of H with any X. consistent with H. 
Yet, intuitively (as on PCT) £ needn’t confirm the 
other ‘‘extraneous”’ conjunct K, even though it is a 
consequence of H & K (else the absurdity that any 
E confirms any K would again beckon). 

The plausibility of the consequence condition has 
its source in the intimacy of the relation between 
confirmation and explanation. The cogency of an 
explanation, I have argued elsewhere, is a function 
of (i) the de which the explanandum affords the 
the explanans (or vice versa), and (ii) the plausi- 
bility of the explanans. Thus, by increasing the 
plausibility of H we increase the cogency of any 
explanation grounded on H. But we do not thereby 
increase the probability of any effect which H 
explains. 


II 


These consequences of PCT are surely to its 
credit: a theory is confirmed by ‘“‘verification” of 
its consequences, and the more so as these are 
otherwise unexpected. Yet, some consequences of 
PCT have seemed—not merely unexpected, but 
counterintuitive. E.g., under some conditions 
observation of a non-A B disconfirms (on PCT) the 
hypothesis that all A are B (see Hooker and Stove 
[ro]}). Whatever misgivings one might feel are 
dispelled, however, once genuinely sufficient con- 
ditions are exhibited. Namely, disconfirmation by 
AB (observing a non-A B) accrues when the hypoth- 
esis H that all A are B is being tested against the 
alternative A that the traits A and B are indepen- 
dent. For by the fundamental comparison schema, 
AB favors Kover Hiff P(AB/K) >P(AB/H). And the 
latter inequality follows because, writing a, b for 
the proportions of A’s and B’s in the population, we 
have P(AB/K)=(1-a)b>b—a=P(AB/H). Conse- 
quently, if the hypotheses H and K exhaust the 
possibilities (i.e. if all other hypotheses are 
accorded zero prior probability), then it follows by 
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the remark following (1) that H is disconfirmed by 
AB. The example merely points up the dependence 
of the dc on what are taken to be possible alter- 
native hypotheses. 

Nor are the conditions cited the only ones under 
which the result obtains. I am at a convention of 
physicists and conjecture, upon recognizing some 
faces, that all persons in a given room are Nobel 
laureates. Assume there are just 40 living Nobel 
laureates in physics and that I know this. I count 
34 people in the room. Upon entering an adjoining . 
room, my confidence in the conjecture should 
decrease with each Nobel laureate I encounter, 
vanishing entirely by the time my count reaches 
seven. 

Some will be willing to grant that observation of 
non-A B’s can (under the right conditions) discon- 
firm “All A are B.” But few have so much as 
broached the possibility that observation of AB’s 
can likewise disconfirm that generalization under 
appropriate conditions. (AB’s are thought to con- 
stitute the sample from which “All A are B” 
generalizes; but there are many ways to generalize 
from a sample.) 

That AB’s are confirmatory and A non-B’s dis- 
confirmatory of “All A are B” constitutes the 
positive part of the Nicod criterion. This principle 
has formerly enjoyed the kind of uncritical 
acceptance once reserved for principles like the 
“horror vacui? or the Parity Principle. The 
remaining negative part of the Nicod criterion 
classifies other observations, non-A B’s and non-A 
non-B’s, as irrelevant. Hempel quickly saw that the 
negative part is inconsistent with the positive part, 
given the equivalence condition. For non-A non-B’s 
are, after all, Nicodian instances of the contraposi- 
tive of “All A are B.” The reformed classificatory 
concept of confirmation to which Hempel was led 
by this insight heroically accepts the consequences 
of the positive Nicod criterion and the equivalence 
condition: it admits everything as relevant. In 
particular, on Hempel’s definition, every observa- 
tion consistent with an hypothesis confirms it. This, 
of course, promptly engenders the familiar para- 
doxes (which are, in the first instance, paradoxical 
implications of Hempel’s definition). Because 
observation of white crows is consistent with ‘‘All 
ravens are black,’ such observation must “‘con- 
firm” that hypothesis. This in the face of our knowl- 
edge that crows and ravens are closely related 
species. Similarly, finding green emeralds prior to 
time ¢ is consistent with the finding of blue emeralds 
after ¢, and therefore “confirms” that prediction. 
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This in the face of our knowledge that emeralds do 
not change color. These consequences of Hempel’s 
attempt to base a consistent theory on the positive 
Nicod criterion already begin to make that sacro- 
sanct principle seem less than self-evident. 


III 


Let us see what light PCT can throw on the 
matter. Let H assert that all A are B, and let: AB 
now designate the event that a random sample of 
size one from the population at large yields an 
individual with both traits A and B. Then the 
probability of AB on H is just the probability of 
drawing an A, and P(A)=P(AB)+P(AB). By 
Bayes’s theorem we thus derive the equations 


(3) P(H/AB) :P(H)=1-+P(AB)|P(AB) 
(4) P(H/AB) :P(H)=1+P(AB)/P(AB). 


It follows that AB accords H a higher dc than AB 
(drawing a non-A non-B) iff P(AB)<P(AB), and 
equal de’s accrue iff P(AB)=P(AB).‘Now for any 
plausible choice of the general population (birds, 
vertebrates, animals, etc.) we may consider it a 
certainty that a random sample is less likely to 
yield a black raven than a non-black non-raven.? 
These probabilities, and not the relative numerosi- 
ties of the classes, are the parameters of interest (see 
note 24 of Hempel [8], where it is argued that 
change to a coordinate language could erase the 
numerical difference betwen the class of ravens 
and that of non-black things). 

Given P(AB)<P(AB), tbe reverse inequality, 
PCT predicts AB will afford “All A are B” higher 
dc than AB. This is patently true of the hypothesis 
“All non-black birds are non-ravens.” But it is 
equally true, I think, of the hypothesis “All vac- 
cinated patients are uninfected at the end of the 
trial period.” For given a small normal infection 
rate of say 5 per cent, the finding that a patient was 
uninfected would occasion no surprise whether or 
not he had been vaccinated, and the dc would be 
correspondingly slight. Not so if a rare infected 
patient turned out not to have been vaccinated! 
Indeed, there are hypotheses like “All irreducible 
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five-color maps contain at least n regions” for which 
we have no choice but to examine non-B’s. 

Yet, while equations (3) and (4) yield surprising 
results of this sort, they do nothing by themselves 
to infirm the positive Nicod criterion. On the face 
of it, the derivation of (3) just looks like a simple 
proof of that principle. What then of the alleged 
counterexamples given above? E.g., finding a 
white crow seems to disconfirm the raven hypo- 
thesis. And what of the well-known counter- 
example in Good [5]? 

Consider Good’s case first. H asserts that the 
world contains 100 black ravens and a’ million 
other birds; K asserts that the world contains 1000 
black ravens, one white raven, and a million other 
birds. By the fundamental comparison schema, a 
randomly drawn black raven strengthens K (and 
therefore weakens H) since this observation is more 
probable on K than on H. 

I do not understand Hempel’s claim that T 
example illegitimately exploits background knowl- 
edge. The result in nowise depends on prior 
probabilities. Perhaps Hempel is alluding instead 
to our presumed knowledge that the two hypoth- 
eses exhaust the possibilities. And indeed, this 
assumption of dichotomy, though often justified in 
a statistical context, does render the example some- 
what artificial from the present standpoint. That 
is, one might reasonably regard the positive Nicod 
criterion as a general rule-of-thumb that holds 
only when the lumpen hypothesis not-H is taken as 
the alternative to H. That assumption certainly 
underlies the derivation of (3) and (4). 

But while Good’s example might be dismissed on 
this basis, other examples. (e.g., the disconfirmation 
of the raven hypothesis by white crows) remain. 
For instance, let H be the hypothesis that every 
rhinoceros can mate (produce progeny) with some 
hippopotamus. If Hempel’s definition is sound, 
then every hippo who can’t mate with a rhino 
should add to our confidence in H—which is 
absurd! For since a rhino is not a hippo, “a is a 
hippo who can’t mate with any rhino” implies “if a 
is a rhino, then a can mate with some hippo,” the 
restriction of H to the individual a mentioned in 


1 Treating the problem as one of experimental design, Suppes [15] offers a similar rationale for sampling A’s rather than 
non-B’s when non-A non-8’s are more numerous than AB’s. Namely, we want to test the hypothesis by sampling items that are 


most likely to refute it when it is false. Let f,,... 


, $, be the inknown proportions of the four classes in the general population. 


Then sampling 4’s is more likely to refute H than sampling non-B’s iff P (non-B/A>P (A/non-B; i.e., iff pa (py +2) > Pal (Pat 
fa), OY Pg >p,» The author has obtained the following more general result: if one measures the expected information yield of an 
experiment by the average reduction in uncertainty (entropy) which its outcomes effect -- by what communication theorists 
call “‘transmitted information” — then in testing the hypothesis that A and B are independent against any alternative of 
dependence, including “All A are B,” it is most informative to sample that one of the four traits A, B, non-A, non-B, which is 
rarest in the general population (assuming non-zero prior probabilities). 
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the report. Here, then, is a clear-cut case, in no 
way dependent on background knowledge, in 
which finding a non-A non-B disconfirms “All 
A are B.” 

I mention a final example of some interest. M 
hats are assorted at random among their N owners. 
The hypothesis H asserts that no man receives his 
own hat. It turns out the probability of H is 
approximated by e~1=.367879 ..., a quantity 
independent of WV (see Feller [4], 91). However, the 


‘exact probabilities, for different N, fluctuate 


slightly about this limiting value. Thus, when 
N=7, P(H)=.36786, when N=5, P(H)=.36667. 
Hence, given V= 7, if the first two men receive 
each other’s hat (in conformity with H), the posterior 
probability of His just P(A) for N—2==5, which, we 
have seen, is smaller than P(H) for N=7. Therefore, 
H is disconfirmed! ` 

The occasional role of background knowledge in 
altering the relevant conditional probabilities 


- P(x/H) has blinded Hempel and others to the more 


significant feature of the examples cited, viz., that 
probabilities do vary with the description of the ex- 
perimental results. Given that all ravens are black, 
the probability of observing a white crow is 
emphatically not the same as that of observing a 
non-black non-raven. Nor, given that every rhino 
can mate with a hippo, is the probability of 
observing a sterile hippo, say, the same as that of 
observing a non-rhino who can mate with no 
hippo. I hasten to add the dependence is not a 
linguistic one fer se: it is that the event of sampling 
a white crow is not the same event as sampling a 
non-black non-raven (just as throwing sixes with 
a pair of dice is not the same event as throwing an 
even number of spots). Redescription of samples, 
what statisticians call “data reduction,” matters 
only insofar as it can determine a different sample 
space and thereby affect conditional outcome pro- 
babilities. 

It is only when white crows are reported as non- 
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black non-ravens, that is, when observations are 
stoogian in the sense of Good [5], that they neces- 
sarily confirm the generalization of which they are 
instantiations. That the positive Nicod criterion 
holds for stoogian observations (and lumpen alter- 
native hypotheses) is an immediate consequence 
of (3). But, as our examples attest, that principle 
cannot be assumed when observations are non- 
stoogian. To revert to our last example: if the first 
two men reported that the hats they received were 
not their own, our confidence that no man 
received his own hat should increase. But if we 
learned upon further query, that the first two men 
had received each other’s hat, our confidence 
should decrease. Finally, if we learned that the 
hats they received were neither their own nor each 
other’s, our confidence should increase, and by a 
larger amount than in the first case. A subtle non- 
sequitor is committed, then, in arguing from the 
equivalence condition and the Nicod criterion to 
the conclusion that ‘‘any red pencil, any green leaf, 
and yellow cow, etc., becomes confirming evidence 
for the hypothesis that all ravens are black” 
(Hempel [8], sec. 5). 


IV 


These reflections on the limited scope of the posi- 
tive Nicod criterion have application to Goodman’s 
“new riddle” as well ([7], ch. 3). We should no 
longer feel any temptation to argue that because 
green emeralds examined prior to time ?/ are grue, 
they therefore confirm the grue hypothesis. That 
conclusion no more follows than confirmation of the 
raven hypothesis by white crows follows from the 
fact that a white crow is a non-black non-raven.? 

To be sure, finding green emeralds prior to ¢ 
would afford some slight confirmation of the grue 
hypothesis. Not, however, by virtue of the positive 
Nicod criterion, but by virtue of equation (2), 
according to which the de which a consequence E 


? Carnap [1] and Hempel [9] were both on the track of the solution propounded here when they argued that Goodman’s 
“paradox” only arises if one violates the requirement of total evidence, The relevant passage from Hempel ([9], 461) reads as 
follows. “In the case of the prediction that the next emerald will be grue, more is known than that the emeralds so far observed 
were all grue . . . it is known that they were all examined before t. And failure to include this information in the evidence 
violates the requirement of total evidence.” However, the appropriate appeal is not to the obscure requirement of total evidence, 
but to the dependence of the relevant conditional probabilities on the description of the observational results. Nor does either 
writer venture the unthinkable conclusion to which reflections on total evidence should have led him: viz., that the Nicod 
criterion cannot be assumed to hold when observations are non-stoogian. It is especially curious that Hempel fails to apply this 
insight to the raven paradox in the passage quoted at the end of Section III, where non-black non-ravens are variously described 
as red pencils, green leaves, and yellow cows. The reason for this oversight is clear: for while the description of green emeralds as 
“grue” omits relevant details, the description of non-black non-ravens as red pencils omits nothing. So far as applicability of the 
positive Nicod criterion is concerned, the description of the emeralds as “grue” includes too little, while the description of non- 
black non-ravens as “red pencils” evidently includes too much. 
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of H affords the conjunction of H with a consistent 
K is the fraction P(K/H) of the dc which £ affords 
H. For the grue hypothesis is the conjunction of 
“All emeralds examined prior to t are green” with 
“All emeralds not examined prior to ¢ are blue.” 
But, presumably, P(K/H) would be minute when K 
is the latter and H the former, and so the de which 
finding green emeralds prior to t accords the grue 
hypothesis is likewise minute (actually even smaller). 

What gives the “paradox” its bite is the sugges- 
tion that the confirmation which green emeralds 
accord the grue hypothesis (however slight) is 
somehow transmitted to the conjunct KX that 
predicts blue emeralds after ¢. That conclusion, 
however, requires the direct consequence condi- 
tion, which, we have seen, is not forthcoming in 
PCT. More to the point, ‘one of our earlier 
examples involving dice provides a consequence E 
{not both dice show an even number) of an hypo- 
thesis H (“fives”) which is consistent with a propo- 
sition Ķ (the first dice shows four spots) but where E 
disconfirms K. There are strong reasons to doubt, 
then, whether the toxic conclusion can be drawn 
within PCT. 


V 


The observations of the last section obviate the 
need to isolate some further feature that distin- 
guishes the green from the grue hypothesis while 
accounting for the intuitively greater dc which 
green emeralds accord the former. Nevertheless, 
we offer some comment on Goodman’s own 
attempt to isolate such a feature. 

Goodman’s view appears to be that the enumer- 
ative conception of instancehood is sound, provided 
it is restricted to lawlike generalizations. That is, 
green emeralds examined prior to / genuinely con- 
firm the green hypothesis, because it is lawlike, but 
do not confirm the grue hypothesis (of which they 
are equally “positive instances”) because that 
hypothesis is not lawlike. 

When Goodman wrote, it had never occurred to 
anyone that a conforming case of a law could be 
other than confirming. The failure of our confi- 
dence to grow in the face of such data could there- 
fore only be attributed to some peculiarity of the 
law itself—e.g., the peculiarity of its predicates! 
Yet, as we have seen, whether a conforming case 
favors a law has much to do with the description of 
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that case (its stoogian or non-stoogian character) 


and little to do with the nature of the law itself. The 
rate at which confidence should grow, given favor- 
able data, on the other hand, will depend on the 
prior presumption in favor of the law, a presump- 
tion that is, in typical cases, either theoretically 
grounded or theoretically groundless. Nor is it 
usual that these high or low prior probabilities can 
be ascribed to relative entrenchment of the predi- 
cates. The considerations brought to bear are of a 
much more direct kind. E.g., a high prior pre- 
sumption against an interspecies mating would 
never be grounded on considerations of entrench- 
ment, but on -subject-matter-specific considera- 
tions relating to the numbers of chromosomes 
characteristic of each species. 

By combining well-entrenched predicates in 
anomalous ways one can easily multiply scientific 
monstrosities. E.g., “AlN obsessive-compulsives are 
color-blind” is ruled out because it connects a non- 
heritable to a heritable trait. Consider, too, the 
explanatory hypothesis that attributes incest taboos 
to instinct. Because the predicate “instinctive” has 
figured in the explanation of much animal 
behavior, it is, I would suppose, well-entrenched in 
Goodman’s sense. However, let me quote the com- 
ments of Murdock: 


If it were instinctive, the avoidance of incest would be 
automatic. There would be no horror of an impulse 
not felt and no clinical and criminological evidence of 
incestuous desires and acts. The diversity of incest 
taboos, their lack of correlation with actual con- 
sanguinity, and their agreement with cultural cate- 
gories seem impossible to explain by an instinctive 
principle alone, and when other factors are introduced 
to account for them the need of invoking an instinct 
vanishes. The fallacy of attributing highly variable social 
phenomena to relatively stable biological factors is today 
generally recognized, and instinctivist interpretations are 
no longer admissible in any of the sciences dealing with human 
behavior ([13], p. 290; my italics.) 


More plausible explanations of incest taboos in- 
voke less well-entrenched predicates, like the higher 
probability of inheriting a lethal recessive gene in a 
mating of near relatives, or the greater amount of 
land and wealth that accrues to one who marries 
outside his clan or family. A similarly subject- 
matter-specific consideration (the periodic law) 
shows that “Al alkaline-earth metals combine 


3 Goodman rejects the thesis that lawlikeness depends on the relation of an hypothesis to our background knowledge in the 
form of an ‘‘overhypothesis”’ like “Al emeralds are color-invariant” or “Emeralds (as a class) are homogeneous with respect to 
color.” His reason is that this account leads to regress. But the regressus here is halted by the simple expedient of attributing 
intermediate degrees of lawlikeness when no such overhypotheses are available. 
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with chlorine to form colorless salts that crystallize 
in cubes” is prima facie more plausible than “All 
alkaline-earth metals are poisonous,” even though 
“poisonous” would seem the better entrenched of 
the two projected predicates. What matters is, not 
that a predicate be projectible ueberhaupt (e.g., in 
some distally related specialty, or at a low empir- 
ical level), but that it be projectible over the 
subject class of the hypothesis considered (see 
Davidson [2]). A paradigm is the projectibility of 
chemical properties over samples of a pure sub- 
stance or chemical element. Goodman’s reply 
might be that we have only shifted the problem to 
that of discerning the characteristic of the relation 
between a predicate term and a subject term that 
makes the former projectible over the latter. The 
answer, of course, is that no general syntactic 
property characterizes this relation; only subject- 
matter-specific considerations enter in typical 
cases. Goodman might protest his problem only 
arises. when relevant background knowledge is 
lacking. But having lost our virginity by admitting 
such knowledge in the form of predicate pedigrees, 
doesn’t it seem foolish to insist on purity with 
respect to other species of knowledge that are 
manifestly more germane to actual scientific assess- 
ments of lawlikeness? 

For many of us, the case against the entrench- 
ment theory is clinched by the existence of grue- 
like hypotheses which, under the right circum- 
stances, are better confirmed than their greenlike 
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counterparts. Suppose, for example, that we are 
given an urn, subject to a two-way dichotomous 
classification: its contents are spheres or cubes, 
green or blue. We say an element of the urn is grue 
uf it is both green and spherical or both blue and 
cubical. Which of the two hypotheses “All elements 
are grue,” “All elements are green” is more law- 
like? It can be shown ([14], p. 68) that if all 
compositions of the urn are equiprobable, then the 
two hypotheses are equally confirmed by observa- 
tion of green spheres. Moreover, under these same 
conditions, “All spheres are green” is less well con- 
firmed. The result lends substance to the claim that 
someone innocent of background knowledge in this 
problem would accord the two hypotheses equal 
credence, given a sample of green spheres. To vary 
the example without changing the mathematics, 
let a fair coin be flipped roo times and a flip be 
coded as ails iff its trial number is among the first 
50 and it shows heads, or its trial number is among 
the last 50 and it shows tails. Given the usual 
assumptions of independence and stationarity, our 
conclusion appertains equally to the hypotheses 
“All flips are heads’? and “All flips are hails,” 
following an initial run of heads ([3], pp. 72-3). 
That the problem of projection can arise when 
perfectly ordinary predicates are involved should 
have been obvious from traditional discussions of 
the role of simplicity in curve-fitting, as well as 
from the original formulation of the problem in 
Goodman [6]. 
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I. SELF-DETERMINISM. 


UCH discussion of human nature has been 

distorted by assuming that an all-or-nothing 
choice must be made regarding “free will” and 
philosophical determinism. I shall argue that a 
common sense alternative both to determinism 
and indeterminism, as normally understood, is 
needed to do justice to ordinary language, to the 
pretheoretical data of human experience, and to 
significant moral life. 


I 


By “philosophical determinism” I intend to 
refer to the view that all events are uniquely and 
regularly assured, in principle, by prior events— 
the earlier events standing as sufficient conditions 
for the later ones. Nothing happens; on this view, 
that is not the lawfully describably necessary 
condition of prior circumstances. 

I do not propose to become long embroiled in 
the question whether quantum mechanical princi- 
ples are incompatible with philosophical deter- 
minism so understood. Even if such incompatibility 
is admitted on the micro level, the essential thrust 
of determinism, that whatever happens is the only 
thing that could have happened under all the 
circumstances, has been defended by somet? on the 
ground that the indeterminacy of micro events is 
(if more than merely an epistemological limitation) 


at most “relational”? with respect to earlier events 


rather than “intrinsic.’’* 


Such a concession for the sake of quantum’ 


theory, however, leaves untouched both- the 
principal vision of the universe required by 
determinism and the main issues pertinent to 
human affairs within the deterministic universe. 
If all events of the universe, including even micro 
events, are intrinsically “attribute-specific” regard- 
less of date, then the universe must be considered 
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fully determinate in all respects and at all dates, 
including dates that are future relative to ourselves. 
Thus, whether or not such determinate events are 
deterministically related to earlier events which 
serve as their sufficient conditions, no room is left 
in this universe viewed sub specie aeternitatis for 
“ambiguities” of outcome on any level. Whatever 
is genuinely possible occurs; what does not occur 
at any time łą was not at any earlier time 4 a 
genuine possibility for time ¢,. ‘The universe is thus 
“closed”? against any possible happenings not 
identical with the set of events actually occurrent. 
at its various dates. Such a vision of a “closed. 
universe,” as I shall in this sense term it, is a prime 
necessary condition of philosophical determinism ;? 
and once the claimed intrinsic attribute-specificity 
of all events is granted, even the indeterminacy of 
quantum theory is no barrier. | 

In human affairs, however, we are not primarily 
concerned about quantum events but with 
happenings on the macrophysical level where 
deterministic principles are less controversially 
applicable. It is here, regardless of the micro- 
physical substratum, that I propose to focus 
attention. Is it the case that philosophical determin- 
ism is the most reasonable theoretical vantage 
from which to view the human situation? 

What would such a supposition entail? First, it 
would follow that every event in each. human 
life—each thought, hope, fear, and desire as well as 
each overt action—be considered the lawful 
outcome of prior conditions which have themselves 
been determined by still previous conditions, and 
so on indefinitely into earlier and earlier stages of 
the universe. Secondly, there would be no permis- 
sible sense in which any event in a person’s life, 
given the circumstances (including his own 
background), “‘could have been otherwise.” Even 
if it should be shown, somehow, that the laws of 


1 See Adolf Griinbaum, “The Status of Temporal Becoming,” Sect. 5, published in The Annals of the New York Academy of 
Science, vol. 138 (1967), Article 2; in The Philosophy of Time, ed. by Richard Gale, and in Griinbaum’s Modern Science and Zeno’s 
Paradoxes (Middletown, Conn.) Any further page references to this essay will be to the latter work. 


2 See Griinbaum, of. cit., pp. 31-33. 


3 For an elaboration of this point, see my “Transiency, Fate and the Future,” The Philosophical Forum, vol. 2 (1971), pp. 
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human life are irreducibly statistical, this discovery 
would not justify claims that individuals “could 
have done otherwise” under given conditions. On 
this assumption we could not know for certain 
what a particular person would think or do even 
under completely specified conditions; but the 
statistical nature of the relevant laws would not 
ipso facto justify our claim to know for certain that 
he could have done something else instead, under 
just those circumstances.* 

Thirdly, philosophical determinism applied to 
human life would entail that this “fixity... of 
future outcomes’’5 of all human affairs be matched 
by what I shall call the “fixity of past inputs” from 
all sources that make the human person what he 
is. Just as a person’s efforts are causally ingredient 
in the events that are determined to occur in the 
world, so such efforts, when made, are themselves 
fixed outcomes of earlier events, outside the skin of 
the actor, that have wholly determined the genetic, 
experiential, temperamental, and other personal 
traits that determine his output of effort (or its 
absence). In the narrow perspective it is possible 
for a-determinist to isolate a human person as 
contributory cause of some event; in the wider 
perspective, however, the “fixity of past inputs” 
that ex hypothesi has determined every attribute, 
motive, and reaction of the individual makes such 
an isolation from the entire relevant region of the 
universe arbitrary. Every decision, granted the 
principles of philosophical determinism, is as much 
an effect of the world as it is a cause in the world. 

Fourthly, it follows from the above that if the 
language of “voluntary” and “involuntary”? þe- 
havior, of “freedom” or “compulsion,” is to retain 
a use within theories of philosophical determinism, 
the limits of such concepts must be strictly specified 
to prevent misunderstanding. Traditionally, human 
“freedom” or “liberty” has been identified with 
“voluntary” activity, and some one of these 
notions has been stipulated to mean, as Hume 
put it, 

a power of acting or not acting, according to the determination 

of the will; that is, if we choose to remain at rest, we 

may; if we choose to move, we also may. Now this 
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hypothetical liberty is universally allowed to belong 
to every one who is not a prisoner and in chains.® 


Thus the determinist is in a linguistic position to 
claim that even though our every decision is, he 
believes, the fixed outcome of prior sufficient 
conditions, we are acting “freely” as long as we 
are not, like the prisoner or the man in chains, 
“under compulsion.” This, in turn, is defined as 
follows: 


We act under compulsion, in the literal sense relevant 
here, when we are literally being physically restrained from 
without in implementing the destres which we have upon 
reacting to the total stimulus situation in our environment and 
are physically made to perform a different act instead,’ 


All our actions, all our thoughts and desires, are 
fully fixed, according to the determinist; but this 
has no bearing on whether they are free in his 
stipulated sense. Only actions taken against our | 
will are involuntary, ‘and “‘. . . psychological laws 
do not force us to do or desire anything against our 
will.”8 The point is pressed home as follows: 


To emphasize the meaning of “compulsion” relevant 
to the issue before us, I wish to point out that when a 
bankteller hands over cash during a robbery upon ` 
feeling the revolver pressing against his ribs, he is. not 
acting under’ compulsion in my literal sense, any more 
than you and I act under compulsion when deciding 
not to go out to play tennis during a heavy rain. When 
handing over the money in preference to being shot, 
the bankteller is doing what he genuinely wants to do 
under the given conditions.® - 


II 


One early warning of serious disorder in a 
philosophical scheme is an uneasy sense of dis- 
tortion in language required by the scheme. It 
may prove, of course, that ordinary language is 


- what.is in need of correction. On the other hand, 


the subtle network of meanings embodied in our 
common speech is a rich repository of data not 
casually to be ignored. 

When ‘the determinist proposes to limit the 
meaning of “compelled” to situations involving 


4 For a determinist’s elaboration of this point, see Adolf Griinbaum’s “Free Will and Laws of Human Behavior,” American 
Philosophical Quarterly, vol. 8 (1971), pp. 306-307. This article supersedes an earlier paper by the same title published in L’age 
de la Science, vol. 2 (196g). All references will be to the revised 1971 version. 


5 Ibid., p. 302. 


€ David Hume, Enquiries Concerning the Human Understanding, ed. by L. A. Selby-Bigge pigs 1955), P- 95- 


7 Griinbaum, “Free Will and Laws of Human Behavior,” op. cit., pp. 303-304. 


è Ibid., p. 303. 
3 Ibid., p. 304. 
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external constraints physically placed upon the 
body, odd consequences follow. The terrified teller 
must be considered literally uncompelled by the 
gun pointed at his ribs, while the robber’s threat 
becomes only ‘‘the decisive determinant of the 
particular kind of voluntary action that was taken by 
the teller.”10 Already we see a gap between the 
specialized usage needed by theory and the 
ordinary sense in which the teller was “forced,” 
“required,” or “‘compelled’” to do something 
very much “against his will.” Precisely because 


some outside influence was a ‘decisive determi-’ 


nant” in causing the teller to prefer one course of 
action to another, his decision to hand over the 
cash was not his own voluntary choice. So, at 
least, pretheoretical ordinary discourse would 
permit ‘us to say. 

The awkwardness of the determinist’s proposed 
usage .becomes.even more apparent in attempts to 
deal with situations involving hypnosis or post- 
hypnotic suggestion. There is no physical 
constraint involved, and yet a person’s will is 
under the control of another’s. When a man obeys 
a post-hypnotic suggestion—e.g., standing on his 
head at a party whenever the hypnotist touches 
‘the punch bowl, though the subject is embarrassed 
and unhappy at the ridicule this brings him and 
has no idea why he should want to do this—is his 
-` behavior compelled? In ordinary speech I should 
think we should be inclined to say so, in proportion 
to the misery of the victim and the state of sub- 
jection of his will to an outside “decisive determi- 
nant.” It would certainly be most odd to call such 
behavior voluntary; and. yet if the determinist’s 
stipulations are to be followed, on which voluntary 
behavior is action done under no compulsion and 
compulsion is “literally being restrained from 
without,” then posthypnotic ‘controlled behavior 


is not compelled but voluntary... Even some deter- 
minists cannot stomach such a strain on ordinary: « 


speech, however, and one resorts to the following 
rather dubious compromise: 


It is true that (the subject) is doing what the hypnotist 
instructed him to do quasi-voluntarily in the sense 
that his hand is not being physically forced from 
outside, as it were. Therefore, the case of posthypnotic 
suggestion is in some ways a borderline case between 
acting freely and acting under compulsion in my 


10 Thig., p. 304. 
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literal sense, but perhaps more predominantly a case of 
acting under compulsion.“ 


How this can be in any literal sense a matter of 
compulsion, on the determinist’s proposed usage, 
is not explained. Common usage clashed with the 
requirements of theory, here, and for once the 
claims of the data of common sense are too strong 
to be overridden. 

This significant concession in the case of post- 
hypnotic control over behavior should open the 
way for analogous internal controls to be spoken of, 
quite literally, as compulsive limitations on 
voluntary behavior. In ordinary discourse when a 
person’ simply cannot keep himself from having 
certain thoughts or performing. certain acts— 
especially when these thoughts or acts cause him 
anguish or lead to recognized disvalues he cons- 
ciously wishes to avoid—we are entitled to speak 
of psychological compulsions and to help him seek 
remedies. We look for traumatic incidents which 
may have served as “decisive determinants” of 
his behavior, and we hope by various means to set 
him free from their effects so that he, the personal 
center of responsible activity, can achieve better 
control over himself. Similarly we look for chemical, 
neurophysiological, or other determinants that 
have shackeled his thoughts and acts. To say, as 
the determinist proposes, “‘In the case of neurotic 
compulsion, the compulsive person does un- 
reflectively what he wishes . . . 13 is a very partial 
truth, at best. It may follow from the theory of 
man and the universe that philosophical deter- 
minism offers us, but it leaves much human data 
and much established usage out of account. 

On the opposite side of the coin, when we 
consider the language of “freedom” and its 
correlative terms, further distortions appear that 
should give us pause. Upon reflection it becomes 
clear that the determinist’s stipulated sense of 
voluntary” is far from being able to do justice to 
the ordinary uses of the term. We have already 
noted the difficulties in considering the threatened 
bankteller, acting under maximum duress, as 
performing a genuinely voluntary act. Still less 
happy consequences follow when we contemplate 
the victim of brainwashing techniques: once 
released from physical constraints but broken in 
spirit and bound in thought, is such a person 


11 See, for example, Antony Flew “Divine Omnipotence and Human Freedom,” New Essays in Philosophical Theology, ed. by 


A. Flew and A. MacIntyre (London, 1955). 


12 Griinbaum, “Free Will and Laws of Human Behaviour,” op. cit., p. 305. My italics. 


18 Ibid., p. 304. 
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properly considered free? He is now doing and | 
thinking, let us assume, what he has been made to 
want to do and think. Ordinary language would 
permit us to express our compassion for him by 
grieving for his deeply deplorable “loss of freedom,” 
and with it something immensely precious to 
every human being: his ‘self,’ his “soul,” his 
“‘dignity”—call it what we will On the language 
of philosophical determinism, however, this shell 
of a man will need to be deemed just as free now as 
before his ordeal. His motives, wishes, values, 
beliefs, standards have simply been replaced by 
different ones and he is, on that view, no less a 
free man for that. The humane determinist would 
doubtless deplore the suffering involved in the 
causal process serving as the “decisive determi- 
nant” in this case—at least if the suffering were for 
no justifiable end—but his principles allow him no 
language in which to express the difference with 
respect to human freedom. between the condition 
of a person before ow brainwashing and 
after it. 

Ordinary language and ee language 
users, however, recognize the immense difference 
that makes all the difference. Something vital in a 
human person has been violated and crushed 
when not only his particular actions but his very 
springs of motivation have been reduced to being 
nothing but causally fixed outcomes of prior 
external “decisive determinants.” The sense of 
revulsion here is not simply against pain or 
suffering. True, brainwashing as practiced in this 
century has generally depended upon refined 
varieties of torture—some not at all refined—and 
George Orwell’s 1984 gains much of its impact 
from depicting the victims of torture coming, by 
its means, to “love Big Brother” at the end. In the 
language of philosophical determinism, they give 
their love and allegience quite freely. This is 
finally Orwell’s sharpest barb against such “‘double- 
think.” But even without suffering, as in Aldous 
Huxley’s Brave New World, the poet’s intuition of 
freedom’s loss by drugs, genetic control, and 
conditioning is just as strong. I cite such intuition 
without apology, since it is the poet, the dramatist, 
the novelist, who best embodies in his writing the 
reflective and discerning, but least theoretically 
abstract, data of human experience. As Whitehead 
putit: — 


“Tt is in literature that the concrete outlook of 
Eumanity receives its expression,” 

Such an outlook provides the theorist with 
materials he neglects at peril to the adequacy of his 
theory. It has been my contention that the 
“concrete outlook of humanity” as reflected by 
ordinary uses of language is not well articulated by 
the linguistic proposals that follow from the 
theory of philosophical determinism. Linguistic 
discomforts here indicate that valuable data are 
being forced and ignored. 


III 


The data to which philosophical determinism 
does ample justice, on the other hand, are the 
wide areas of regularity, causal control, and 
predicability in human life—just the data somehow 
avoided or denied by philosophical indeterminism. 
“Philosophical indeterminism,”’ as used here, is the 
wholesale denial of the applicability of causal 
principles to (at least) human life. Such an extreme 
position will be virtually ignored in this essay, 
however, since it appears refuted on ‘its face by 
many important facts: the fact of the large extent 
to which we can (and do) recognize and rely on 
character traits of those around us; the fact of the 
high degree of predictability in human affairs, 
particularly (but not exclusively) when large 
numbers of persons are involved; the facts of 
correlation between temperament and physiology 
brought out by use of drugs, electrical stimulation, 
surgery, and the like. Causal influences are 
ubiquitous in human life. 

Some kind of determinism appears inescapable, 
on the data. My proposal is, therefore, that we 
entertain an alternative both to simplien deter- 
minism and to philosophical determinism: namely, 
“‘self-determinism.”® After I have partially speci- 
fied the concept in the remainder of this section, I 
shall argue that some such alternative, despite its 
acknowledged problems, is better fitted to the 
primary data than either of the extreme views it 
mediates. Much of what I shall have to say will be 
in obvious harmony with Richard Taylor’s views 
on agency.1® But in addition to upholding the 
general outlook on human nature that may be 
derived from taking human actions as (in Taylor’s 
word) “absolutely” distinct in character from 


14 Alfred North Whitehead, Science and the Modern World (New York, 1967), p. 75. 
15 This term was used in a similar, though not identical, sense by C. A. Campbell in his “Is ‘Free Will’ a Pseudo-Problem?”’, 


Mind, vol. 60 (1951), p. 462. 
16 Richard Taylor, Action and Purpose (Englewood Cliffs, N. J., 


1966). 
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inanimate events, I shall be interested in extending 
(and thereby perhaps modifying) this outlook in 
the direction of a chastened or modest determinism. 
This, I hope, may result in less sheer bifurcation 
between human nature and the rest of the natural 
order than seems to follow from Taylor’s uncom- 
promisingly “absolute”? separations. 

Self-determinism, then, as I intend it, is the 
contention that although much in human affairs is 
decisively determined by causal factors ultimately 
arising outside the personal agent involved, and 
although external and internal circumstances are 
always relevant as necessary conditions for every 
thought or action, some human happenings are 
not the fixed outcomes of any sufficient conditions 
describable as simple continuants of causal chains 
leading to the organism’ responsible for the 
happenings. To avoid misunderstanding I should 
stress that I am not denying that all human 
behaviors have sufficient conditions of some sort. 
Such a denial would lead back to an untenable 
form of indeterminism in which events “simply 
happen” without a cause. My suggestion, rather, is 
that for.some human happenings—those which in 
Taylor’s useful distinction are actions rather than 
mere events!”—the sufficient condition is supplied 
by the conscious agent himself and that his 
exercise of this determination is not simply fixed by 
prior events. ` 

Again, I am not questioning the fact that all 
organisms, including conscious human ones, are 
caused to be the kind of organism they are by 
lawful sequences of events. My claim, fully granting 
this, is that once organisms of a certain kind have 
been caused to be by the enormously complex 
circumstances required, we find that included in 
the empirically discoverable characteristics of high 
order mentality is the power of sometimes selecting 
among ranges of possibilities for actualization in 
thought or in behavior. 

Even strict determinists have a known to 
acknowledge that certain features of experience 
require ‘“‘the recognition that the complex mental 
states of judgmental awareness as such have 
distinctive features of their own... .”18 My proposal 
is that we consider this ability, in some circum- 
stances, the decisive determinant within a field of 
genuinealternatives to represent onesuch distinctive 
“emergent” feature. A human person, on this view, 
would under optimal conditions make these 
determinations not within a regress of caused 


17 Richard Taylor, Action and Purpose, op. cit., esp. ch. 5. 
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causes but as an agent: a creative initiator of 
events within a limited and evanescent nexus of 
open possibilities. Thus, under these conditions, 
the person, not prior. determining factors, would 
be the “end of the line” for. inquiries into the 
causes of consequent behaviors. Without such a 
stopping place, every event would be entitled to 
‘pass the buck” to its predecessors ad infinitum; 
self-determination provides a basis for saying 
(sometimes) “the buck stops. here,” and in this 
sense establishes, in a way impossible. either for’ 
philosophical determinism or for simple indeter- 
minism, the foundations of human responsibility. 


IV 


Given this suggestion as a rough basis for further 
exploration and clarification, what are the perti- 
nent subjective data of human experience, how 
well are they fit by such a model, and to what 
extent is the model compatible with the weight of 
objective scientific principles and practices? 

I am suspicious, frankly, of sweeping claims 
about “human experience.” My own experience 
exhausts all my first-hand data; and I fear it would 
be hubris on my part to assume too lightly that the 
experience of Asian priests, African tribesmen, 
elderly women, and all the countless variety’ of 
other equally human subjects, past and present, 
share the subjective forms I encounter in my own 
male, Western, relatively advantaged life. This is 
one of the serious problems, I submit, in dealing 
with this subject; though it is not, of course, 
uniquely the problem of any given theory. 

There is no way of avoiding the need for 
gathering first-hand data, however, since (as I 
shall argue in the following section) the objective 
data are not in principle capable of settling the 
issue between philosophical determinism and 
self-determinism. Therefore I shall attempt as 
honest an account of my own experience as I can 
manage, asking others to judge for themselves 
whether what I say is in keeping with their own 
experience. On my view, since self-determinism is 
a broadly human capacity, there should be a 
fairly good match, despite age, sex, or culture; but 
also on my view, since self-determinism allows of 
degrees, varies with circumstances, is evanescent 
and even extinguishable, there may well be a 
considerable range in what honest persons in 
various situations accurately report. 


18 Griinbaum, Modern Science and Zeno’s Paradoxes, Op. cil, Pe 25. 
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I propose to limit my present discussion to the 
data of deliberation,!? i.e., the act of consciously 
determining a future course of action. What is 
given to me in everyday experience? 

First, I find that I do not spend most of my days, 
even my best days, in conscious deliberation. ‘The 
bulk of my behavior is routine, and I act in most 
situations without much profound reflection on 
alternative routes to the office, or the like. Some 
days, indeed, when I am feeling mentally depressed 
or physically not very keen, I feel that my plodding 
behavior might very well have been simulated by 
a not very bright computer—and I find that such a 
thought worries me not at all. From the sleepy 
choice of a tie in the morning to the weary decision 
on a cocktail in the evening, I can readily acknowl- 
edge that my behavior has been decisively deter- 
mined by past conditioning and that I have merely 
been responding to my strongest momentary 
motives, 

But my life is not always (or usually) so sodden. 
On other days, especially on days when feeling 
normally healthy and vigorous, I feel a much 
wider range of possibilities before me, and my 
likelihood of deliberating about what I shall do is 
enhanced. Physical health, then, and a mind 
relieved of oppression, are very important variables 
in my first-hand experience of freedom to actualize 
various real possibilities within a given situation. 
Fortunately I have been blessed with a strong body, 
good health, and high energy levels all my life. 
Perhaps if this had not been so I would not have 
had so much opportunity to experience the data of 
genuine deliberation. 

What does genuine deliberation feel like? Not 
all such acts feel the same. The context of circum- 
stances is always relevant, limiting the range within 
which I feel I have a choice. On a beautiful 
afternoon when I have no pressing obligations I 
may feel, for example, that it is up to me to 
determine whether I shall go for a walk, invite my 
neighbor for a sightseeing flight in my airplane, or 
go to a film with my daughter. Each of these 
choices, to be realizable, involves a complex set of 
necessary conditions, not all of which are up to me; 
but we are not discussing my ability to carry out any 
of these courses of action (I may in the next 
moment break a leg, the weather might turn 
unsuitable for flying, my daughter might prefer 
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other activities) so much as my ability to initiate any 
one of them within exactly the set of circumstances 
I find at the time of my deliberation. I feel, further, 
that any one of these activities would please me, 
though actualizing any one of them would 
eliminate the others for that afternoon. 

It is important to notice that in real life, as in 
this example, my range of preferred choices is 
finite. This is determined by my learned skills, my 
character, and my temperament. I would not feel 
that 1t was equally up to me to go sailing, to rob a 
bank, or (probably) even to take a nap. My data 
conform to the determinist’s observation: “I never 
wake up totally devoid of any content of conscious- 
ness and then ask my blank self: ‘With what 
motives shall I populate my consciousness this 
A.M.? Shall I have the aspirations of Al Capone or 
those of Albert Schweitzer’ ?™20 There is no such 
thing, in my experience, as a blank self. 

This does not mean, however, that my experi- 
ence suggests that within the remaining range of 
seemingly open possibilities only one: is really 
possible. My datum in such cases is that any one of 
this finite set of activities can be actualized, and 
that the decisive condition for determining which 
one will be a creative act of choice. Generally 
speaking, my “‘motives,’’ regarded as inheritances 
from the immediate and long-term past, are part of 
the circumstances of my life—admittedly a very 
large part—but in fortunate cases and under 
optimum conditions I feel them as the limiting 
background for some fresh contribution to be 
made in the present rather than as sufficient 
conditions for whatever I inevitably decide. This 
may not make easy sense on some theories of 
causation, but I am now attempting to report 
experience rather than to conform my account to 
any theory. 

This means that my answer to the question: 
“Does the feeling we have inform us that we could 
have acted otherwise under exactly the same kinds of 
relevant external and internal motivational conditions ???’*+ 
must be more complex (and theoretically messier) 
than the philosophical determinist’s simple “No.2? 
My reply is often “no” but sometimes “yes.” I am 
aware of decisions I have made which, being 
myself, I could hardly have made otherwise. I 
cannot claim any feeling, with regard to them, that 
I could in fact have realized any significantly 


19 See Richard Taylor, Action and Purpose, op. cit., ch. 12, for an excellent definition and discussion of deliberation. 
28 Griinbaum, “Free Will and Laws of Human Behavior,” op. sit., p. 305. 


31 Ibid., p. 305. 
22 Loc. cit. 
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different possibility. The range of choices was too 
narrow or the boundaries of my experience and 
character too close to disclose any different data. 
But I am also aware of times when I have been 
vividly alive to real alternatives for creative 
actualization. At those times I have felt, quite 
beyond doubt, that it was up to me to serve as my 
own arbiter over various motives that limited but 
did not decisively determine what I should 
choose; and in this sensed power tor initiating 
chains of events in my world I have felt an anguish 


—but also a dignity—that goes with being a man.. 


Even afterward, therefore, when the deliberation 
is over, the choice made, and the chcsen course of 
action initiated to the exclusion of its alternatives, 
my experience forbids me to deny that I might 
have created differently, even under exactly the 
same kinds of relevant external and internal 
motivational conditions. To withdraw this claim 
would be to forfeit my data for the sake of a theory. 

The philosophical determinist ‘cannot grant 
these data as genuine; and at this point there may 
simply be impasse. But before we reach such a 
defeatist conclusion I shall attempt to express the 
data I have described in terms of brief comments on 
a passage by Adolf Griinbaum, whose account of 
the data is different from mine. He writes: 


Thus, according to determinism, freedom of action is 
rooted in the fact that one or more causal laws of 
voluntary human behaviour. do allow specifiable 
alternative actions with respect to suitably different 
initial motivational conditions. But given a sufficient 
set of initial motivational conditions, determinism 
asserts that we cannot act differently from the way in 
which we actually do act, under these given circum- 
stances. Yet libertarians such as C. A. Campbell have 
contended that a person’s will is free only if he could 
have acted differently under the given circumstances 
rather than merely under suitably different conditions. 
To this conception of freedom of action I say: (i) I, for 
one, simply do not find introspectively that I possess 
freedom of action in this Campbellian sense, and (ii) if 
appropriate causal laws of human behavior do hold, 
then the universe just does not accommodate 
Campbell’s demand for his kind of freedom, since it 
simply does not exist in that case.” 


My comments are: (1) I reject, for reasons I have 
given in Sect. II, above, the adequacy of the 
notion of “voluntary” that Griinbaum employs in 
his first sentence. 

(2) I accept his next two statements to the effect 


*3 Ibid., pp. 305-306. 
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that given a sufficient set of initial motivational 
conditions, behavior is determined and unavoid- 
able. Furthermore, I agree that there is much in 
experience to which such a description is appli- 
cable. I simply claim that these situations are not 
exhaustive of the data. Sometimes I am aware of 
somehow having to supply the decisively determin- 
ing conditions to a set of initial motivating 
conditions that is not, in itself, sufficient. 

(3) Thus I find no fault with Campbell’s 
insistence that human freedom is most fully to be 
understood in the sense of one’s being genuinely 
able to act differently, or to actualize alternative 
possibilities, under a given set of circumstances | 
inherited from the past. I find no fault, that is, as 
long as the frequency of this occurrence is not 
exaggerated beyond the bounds of the data given 
in deliberative experience. 

(4) I have no basis on which to question 
Griinbaum’s report of his own introspection. If he 
has examined his experience carefully and simply 
does not find any data of the sort I have reported, 
I have no right to insist (though I may suspect) 
that he has overlooked something deeply ingredient 
in his humanity. 

(5) I must, however, question the assumption 
that the causal laws Griinbaum believes hold for the 
universe are indeed “appropriate” for all aspects of 
human life. If, indeed, just the sort of deterministic 
laws that hold (let us grant) for macroscopic 
events in the inorganic order are postulated as 
universally applicable, it is true then that “the 
universe just does not accommodate” the genuine 
initation of chains of events that might not have 
been. But whether it is that sort of law that is the 
“appropriate” sort of causal law under which to 
subsume al! happenings is precisely the point under 
dispute. Unfortunately Griinbaum here appears to 
be arguing that data which might require a 
revision of the theory of philosophical determinism 
are theoretically impossible for anyone (not merely 
missing from his experience) simply because they 
are incompatible with the present theory of 
philosophical determinism. I claim that the data of 
experience, which I think also accords with the 

“concrete outlook of humanity”? as embodied in 
ordinary language, should move philosophers to 
refine concepts of cause®4 and of determinism. In 
this disagreement, however, I think we may have 
reached our feared impasse. Are there other, more 


24 See Wilfrid Sellars, “Metaphysics and the Concept of a Person” in The Logical Way of Doing Things, ed. by K. Lambert 
(New Haven 1969), especially pp. 239ff. Also Richard Taylor, Action and Purpose, op. cit., ch. 2, 3, and 4. 
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objective considerations of fact or theory that may 
aid its resolution? 


y 


For reasons I shall state later in this section, I 
believe that the meaning of the objective data, no 
less than of the introspective, must remain finally 
controversial. But there are several lines of evidence 
which, although not coercive against the convinced 
philosophical determinist, accord well with the 
alternative I propose. ‘These converging lines of 
data are handled more naturally, I submit, by 
self-determinism than by the other two theories we 
have seen. 

First, the data of human development from in- 
fancy through childhood to maturity give support 
to the conception of full personal freedom as not 
only admitting degrees but also depending upon 
the optimal functioning of the whole organism 
involved. ‘The new-born infant, though probably 
not absolutely determined in the manner described 
by philosophical determinism, is certainly not 
capable of much, if any, creative initiative in its 
behavior. More and more possibilities become 
real for the child as it grows under good conditions, 
however, and before long we begin to recognize the 
fitful appearance of genuine, if limited, personal 
responsibility. This progression, a universally 
recognized phenomenon despite varied cultural 
forms for handling it, is most adequately understood 
as reflecting the emergence and growth in normal 
human beings of a distinctive power, the power of 
self-determination. 

The appearance of such powers in people is as 
baffling as it is obvious. But it is not unprecedented; 
it is analogous in certain respects to the power of 
speech. Note the parallels: (a) This power, of 
creative self-determination within various contexts 
of multiple real possibilities for future courses of 
action, is (like the power of speech) neither racial 
nor cultural but intrinsic to our species. (b) It 
(like speech) is not apparent at birth, but if all 
necessary conditions are met it will develop within 
the normal child. (c) In some it develops (like 
verbal aptitude) to a higher level than with others, 
for reasons not all of which are clearly understood. 
(d) It (like the power of speech) is a natural and 
organically related power which is subject to 
inhibition or even destruction under unfavorable 
circumstances. (e) It (like speech) is by no means 
constant throughout life and may gradually fail in 
old age. (f) And while it (like speech) may not be 
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without rudimentary analogues in other animal 
species, it is so vastly different in scale as to be 
qualitatively unique to man as (like speech) a 
prime mark of his humanity and a prime source of 
his distinctive dignity. 

If.so, secondly, then the intuitions on which 
liberal education have been founded can be seen 
to rest on more than rhetoric. Educators who in 
fact watch and rejoice in the developing powers of 
their students to realize wider and wider ranges of 
possibilities formerly closed to them may, at the 
same time, fumble with embarrassment when it 
comes to theorizing about the process. On my 
view, however, education (as distinct from “train- 
ing,” with its narrower deterministic implications) 
is capable of adding literally to the freedom of 
those “led out’ from previously narrower bound- 
aries of ideal possibilities into worlds once unreal- 
izable. Further, students should be aided not only 
conceptually but as whole persons and healthy 
organisms, on this view, in maximizing their 
powers of self-determination. This thought pro- 
vides a basis in theory, in keeping with classical 
convictions though contrary to current fashions, 
for insistence upon continued attention to physical 
fitness as an intrinsic part of liberal education. It 
also would militate toward: policies furthering 
greater effective respect for student responsibility, 
both in making possible wider areas for the 
appropriate exercise of personal freedom and in 
withdrawing the cushioning im loco parentis in- 
stitutional buffer against the consequences of 
freedom’s misuse.”° 

These first two groups of data, drawn from the 
universal cultural recognition of the qualitative 
difference between childhood and maturity, on 
the one hand, and from the venerable intuitions 
behind the structures and activities of liberal 
education, on the other, are suggestive rather than 
coercive. So is the third consideration, the empirical 
situation represented by the results of the human 
sciences, social and psychological. But it may be 
that in this domain we come closer to what would 
in principle, at least, settle the issue to a high 
degree of probability between the theories in 
dispute. Simple indeterminism would be falsified, 
in my judgment, by the discovery of generally 
applicable causal or statistical laws of human 
behavior. Since some such laws have manifestly 
been found by social and psychological scientists, 
I conclude that simple indeterminism has in fact 
been falsified beyond serious doubt. Self-deter- 


25 I shall discuss moral responsibility in more detail in the following section. 
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minism, in turn, would be falsified by the discovery 
of causal laws (even of widely differing types, e.g., 
physical, biological, psychological, etc.) sufficient 
to account uniquely for all events in human life. 
Since this has not been accomplished or even 
approached, I judge that at present self-deter- 
minism as I have outlined it has not been falsified. 
Philosophical determinism, finally, is puzzling in 
that it seems not to admit of any falsifying condi- 
tions under assumptions of finite time for inquiry. 
Simple failure to find sufficient determining 
conditions for all human happenings will not 
force the convinced determinist to recant; at the 
end of any finite duration of investigation he may 
continue to plead that the laws he seeks, being 
subtle, are merely not yet discovered. 

Thus the facts, while more naturally handled by 
self-determinism, cannot settle the dispute between 
philosophical determinism and self-determinism as 
long as the mixed situation of semi-lawfulness in 
human behavior persists. Jf, I admit, all aspects of 
human behavior are someday actually deducible 
uniquely from sufficient sets of initial motivating 
conditions self-determinism as I have sketched it 
will be untenable.?* But why should determinists 
anticipate this “someday” with such confidence? 
The presently available facts of human science do 
not require it. No laws of thought force it. Do 
determinists argue that the general trends of 
scientific progress indicate a constant expansion of 
deterministic principles into all domains? Such an 
argument is false, if we consider the phenomena of 
microphysics; and it is tendentious if supposed 
applicable in all macrophysical domains, including 
human affairs, as more than a program. 

What, then supports the program? If philosophi- 
cal determinism is empirically unfalsifiable by 
inquiry within finite time, then we must recognize 
it as a deductive metaphysic and argue .ap- 
propriately in terms of its consequences for the 
broadest issues of life. My concluding effort, 
therefore, will be to show the awkwardness 
involved in adopting philosophical determinism as 
a metaphysic within which to understand moral 
life. 


VI 
It follows from philosophical determinism that 


every event in each human life is the necessary 
outcome of prior conditions themselves previously 
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determined by others and so on ad infinitum. On 
such a view, I shall argue moral assessment of an 
act becomes (1) artificial, (2) arbitrary, (3) diffuse 
and (4) manipulative. Ethical judgments become 
(5) constricted in scope and (6) trivial in sig- 
nificance. 

(1) It is always artificial, given a deterministic 
metaphysic, to isolate any particular earlier link in 
an unbroken causal chain as more essentially “the 
cause” of a later event in the chain than any other, 
or combination of others. Wherever we may be 
inclined to stop, “the cause” in question is merely 
the necessary consequence of prior sufficient 
conditions. The flooding of the town was caused 
by the bursting of the dam, true; but the bursting 
of the dam is not any more “the cause” than was 
the rising of the water against it; and the rising of 
the water was no more “the cause” than was the 
rapid melting of the ice; and the melting was no 
more “‘the cause” than the sudden warming of the 
local atmosphere; and the warming trend was no 
more “‘the cause” than the clockwise circulation of 
air into the region from the tropics; and the flow of 
southerly air was no more “‘the cause” than the 
combination of solar radiation with water and 
air on a rotating earth; and...so on. If human 
actions are to be understood on a similar model, 
the person we normally call the agent is no more 
“the cause” than were the successive conditions 
that ex hypothesi were sufficient to assure the action 
that interests us morally. We isolate him quite 
artificially from the background nexus of causes 
that claim equal right to the honor (or dishonor) 
of being considered “the cause” of the action. 

. (2) This being so, it is always arbitrary to direct 
our moral assessments at persons. Why, in the 
nature of things as the determinist sees them, 
should the proximate point in the world line of the 
universe at which a person forms a minor part be 
singled out for special attention? If we intend to 
assess responsibility for the occurrence of an event, 
we might equally well examine the set of conditions 
which assured the appearance in the universe of 
just such a biological form with just such a set of 
motivational conditions. We might, that is, assess 
the climate or the glands or the grandparental 
gene pool with equivalent literal point. 

(3) Just this arbitrariness of selection leads to 
what I have called the diffuseness of the concept of 
moral responsibility and therefore of moral 


*° Here I find a basis for full agreement with Adolf Griinbaum who acknowledges, conversely, “that the categorical truth of 
the deterministic assertion can be established inductively not by logical analysis alone but requires the working psychologist’s 
discovery of specific causal laws.” (“Free Will and Laws of Human Behavior,” op. cit., p. 901.) 
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assessment. Literally everything in the causal 
history of any event, according to philosophical 
determinism, is responsible to an equal extent for 
its occurrence. The personal agent has a perfect 
right to exclaim: “Why are you singling me out 
with your moral categories for special notice? I am 
no more responsible than the conditions that have 
made me what I am, desiring what I desire, 
reacting as I react, deciding as I do decide. And 
those conditions, in turn, are no more responsible 
for their influence on my life than the caused 
causes which determined them to be just as they 
were and no other way.” The focus of moral 
responsibility, and therefore the locus of moral 
assessment, is necessarily lost, I conclude, on the 
metaphysic of determinism. If the concept of 
moral responsibility remains viable at all in a 
universe in which it is never possible literally to 
afirm that “the buck stops here,” it only has 
application, somehow, to the world as a whole or 
to the mys-erious originator, if any, of the causal 
sequences that on this view hold, without alterna- 
tive, for all time. 

(4) The determinist may attempt to soften this 
recognition of the theoretical arbitrariness and 
diffuseness of moral assessment with a pragmatic 
counter-claim. Attending to the human agent 
rather than to the other (in fact) equally “re- 
sponsible” causal conditions for any moral assess- 
ment is not altogether arbitrary, he may say, 
since our experience shows that only human beings 
are causally influenced in their future behavior by 
moral praise or blame. This determinist response, 
however, makes moral assessment. merely ma- 
nipulative rather than referential. Normally, when 
we assess ar: action as subject to blame (or praise) we 
assume that we are referring to the action in 
question and assigning to it some qualitative 
degree of slameworthiness (or praiseworthiness). 
But on the determinist thesis before us, this natural 
interpretation of our speech and intent is im- 
possible. “Thus by responsibility for misdeeds the 
determinsit does not mean retroactive blame- 
worthiness, but rather liability to reformative or 
educative punishment.”*? Indeed, the very act of 
blaming is itself, in some contexts, a form of 
punishment, to be assessed pragmatically in terms 
of its effectiveness in serving as a counter-cause 


against future repetitions of morally disapproved 
behavior. The act in question could not (under the 
given circumstances) have been otherwise, on 
determinist principles, and therefore the implica- 
tion that its agent ought to have done otherwise 
must be expunged from moral discourse. Instead, 
such moral assessment, appearances (and our 
intentions) notwithstanding, must simply serve an 
instrumental rather than a descriptive function. 

(5) Ethical judgments, however, are themselves 
severely constricted on the deterministic theory: 
they can deal only with the future. Since only 
future states of affairs are causally influenceable, 
only future outcomes are relevantly to be weighed 
in judgments as distinct from feelings. We may 
feel regret at a past act, but this cannot for the 
determinist meaningfully be a judgment that we 
ought literally to have done differently. Rather, 
says a determinist: 


Regret is an expression of our emotion toward the 
disvalue and injustice which issued from our past 
conduct, as seen in the light of new motives. The regret 
we experience can then act as a deterrent against the 
repetition of past behavior which issued in disvalue. 
If the determinist expresses regret concerning past 


misconduct, he is applying motives of self-improve-_ 


ment to himself but not indulging in retroactive 
self-blame.?® 


This being so, no past-looking duties of punishment 
or reward can be recognized on the metaphysics of 
determinism. What is done is done; and only 
what is to come has relevance. If great evil has 
been done, but the future will not be better for 
punishing the evildoer, then no claims of justice 
are pertinent to the situation. “For the humane 
determinist, the decision whether pain is to be 
inflicted on the culprit, and, if so, to what extent, 
is governed solely by the conduciveness of such 
punishment to the reform and re-education of the 
culprit and to repairing his damage, where possible, 
or to the deterrence of other potential criminals.’’*® 

Such a position has a noble air, in this context, 
especially when contrasted to “vengeful. . ., 
retributive, or vindictive’’®® desires for ““cave-man 
revenge.”’3! But its ethical incompleteness is 
exposed by two considerations: (a) Given the 
relevance of ethical judgments only to future 
outcomes, any moral claims for equitable reward 


27 Griinbaum, “Free Will and Laws of Human Behavior,” op. cit., p. 307. 


28 Thid., p. 307. 
39% Loc. cit. 
30 Loc. cit. 
31 Loc. cit. 
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based on past virtues are also theoretically excluded 
to serious loss. As stated sensitively by Nicholas 
Rescher: 


It would be morally indefensible of society in effect to 
say: “Never mind about services you rendered 
yesterday—it is only the services to be rendered 
tomorrow that will count with us today.” We live in 
very future-oriented times, constantly preoccupied in 
a distinctly utilitarian way with future satisfactions. 
And this disinclines us to give much recognition to 
past services. But parity considerations... indicate 
that such recognition should be given on grounds of 
equity.®? 


Rescher here stresses the grounds of equity 
because, even if the normal utility of recognizing 
past-looking duties could be shown lacking in 
some circumstances (as is quite easy to imagine), 
he would still be prepared “to maintain the 
propriety of taking services AAN into ac- 
count,” 33 

Furthermore (b), the seeming nobility of the 
determinist’s concern for causal redirection rather 
than for considerations of “equity,” in Rescher’s 
sense, is based on the hidden premises that the 
means to be employed as counter-causes against 
undesired behavior will be humane ones. It is 
attractive to say, “If kindness rather than punish- 
ment were to deter the recidivist criminal, then 
it is clearly rational to be kind,’84 and then to 
attribute to “revenge seekers” the English school- 


master’s motto: “Be pure in heart, boys, or PI. 


flog you until you are.”3 But what if flogging 
turns out in fact to be an effective, inexpensive, 
and generally available countercause to “impure” 
youthful motivating conditions? What if brain- 
washing and torture are shown to be much more 
effective causal deterrents to undesired behavior 
than kindness? The determinist who follows the 
logic of his thesis should do what is necessary to 
achieve his ethical goals, nicht wahr? There is 
nothing intrinsically humane about determinism. 
Some further principles, somehow grounding the 
dignity of man, are called for.*§ 


82 Nicholas Rescher, ‘“The Allocation of Exotic Medical J1 Lifesaving Therapy,” Ethics, vol. 79 (1969), p 


33 Toe. cit. 
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(6) Saying that the determinist “should” im- 
plement his ethical goals echoes strangely on a 
determinist metaphysics. He will do what his 
strongest motivating conditions decisively require, 
and he will make his ethical judgments in like 
manner. In this way determinism reduces ethical 
judgment to trivial significance. ‘“Ethically desir- 
able? can mean no more, on this view, than: 
caused in me to be thought ethically desirable by 
the concatenation of circumstances—social, tem- 
peramental, economic, and the like—that have 
required these views to be mine at the present 
time. The determinist cannot hold himself res- 
ponsible, in any stronger sense, for whatever 
ethical judgments he is disposed to make. No 
alternative ethical outlook, for him, was really 
possible under the circumstances. And differences 
of judgment with others are, for determinism, only 
a clash of causal chains. This clash, like other 
forms of causal interplay, will be settled by the 
inevitable (and fixed) outcome of causal forces— 
an unusual but literal twist to the saying, “Might 
makes right.” 


VII 


This essay has not been aimed at providing a 
“disproof” of doctrinaire philosophical determi- 
nism. Such an aim would be inconsistent with one 
of my main theses: viz, the unfalsifiability (for 
better or for worse) of the determinist’s position in 
skillful and insistent hands. 


'-. My aim, rather, has been to urge moderation in 


drawing absolute speculative consequences from 
the manifest but presently limited levels of lawful- 
ness in human behavior. A cautious empirical 
attitude would warn against rashly subsuming all 
human behavior under deterministic models 
drawn from other domains of experience. 

This is not an argument, then, merely from the 
unfortunate linguistic or ethical consequences that 
flow from adopting a thoroughgoing deterministic 
outlook on man; though unfortunate consequences 
do, I believe, result. If philosophical determinism 


pp. 173—186 (see p. 179). 


3 Grünbaum, “Free Will and Laws of Human Behavior,” op. cit., p. 307. 


35 Ibid., p. 308. 


38 Griinbaum’s appeal to “‘the moral requirement that gratuitous suffering be avoided as a principle of justice,” ibid., p. 307, 
will not suffice since he assumes a choice between ‘‘two equally effective punishments of differing severity.” But where the more 
“severe” is also proportionately more “effective,” the determinist is in need of still further principles to limit the logic of his 
position. Griinbaum, as a sensitive and moral man, would immediately supply such limits, I am sure. But the attractive humane- 
ness of determinists like Griinbaum is logically independent of the theory of determinism and should not be used to throw an 
illusory cloak of humaneness over an intrinsicallv neutral theory. Ghastly acts have been perpetrated i in the name of ‘“‘deterrence”’ 


no less than of retribution. 
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is true, then so much the worse for all the con- 
siderations I have noted above. 

But given such considerations, and given the 
potential benefits that could flow from taking 
seriously for study (and for practical cultivation) 
those intimations of human distinctiveness found 
in ethical deliberation, creativity, and responsible 
activity, a heavy burden of proof remains on 
those who would deny a priori that self-determinism 
as I have described it ever occurs. This burden 
has not and will not be met merely by attempts to 
show that doctrinaire determinism may survive as 
compatible with ingenious interpretation of the 
available evidence. It requires to be shown that 
determinism, in the sense disallowing self-determi- 
nism, is compelled—-or at least made far more 
plausible—by the available evidence. That task is 
far from accomplished; indeed, it has hardly been 
undertaken against non-absolutistic alternatives 
like the one advanced in this essay. 


Dickinson College 
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By all means let us encourage behavioral 
scientists to explore whatever useful and illuminat- 
ing laws can be found to describe human life. 
Such exploration, however, to be successful need 


_not be based on philosophical doctrine incompat- 


ible with the recognition that men and women do 
sometimes exhibit powers of a different order 
from those found elsewhere in nature. On the 
contrary, the long run success of the human 
sciences must depend on their openness to being 
controlled by their subject matter rather ghan by 
expectations drawn from other fields. One con- 
structive philosophical role with respect to the 
human sciences—one which I hope I have 
advanced a little in this essay—is to encourage 
freedom of conceptual maneuver for those who 
wish to break out of constricting dogma, however 
useful in the past, toward fresh paradigms.*? 
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Il. THE WAGES OF SCEPTICISM 


PETER UNGER 


URING the last 30 years or so there has been 
a great deal of philosophical writing in what 
has been taken as a new area of philosophy; the 
philosophy of mind. It’s hardly news to say that 
this area is a borderland between metaphysics, 
epistemology, and another newly named area: 
the philosophy of language. Work in the area has 
been rather less exciting of late than in the heyday 
of Wittgenstein and Ryle. A main motivating 
force behind that quasi-behavioristic philosophy of 
people was the epistemological problem of other 
minds. 

This problem has not received such exciting 
discussion in the last few years and, without any 
epistemological impetus, the whole field has 
dwindled in interest. Perhaps there is no necessary 
connection here. But it’s hard to think it just an 
accident the field went down when epistemology 
went out. 

I mean to inject epistemology back into the 
philosophy of mind, but the place it will have will 
be quite different from that envisioned for it 
before. I shall seek to show how the concept of 
knowledge is involved systematically in many of 
our psychological concepts. To make the point, I 
shall study systematically some of our locutions for 
giving expression to these concepts. My results will 
fall out of a general study of the syntax and 
semantics of verbs and adjectives. If the study can 
be believed, as I think it can, then these concepts 
won’t correctly apply to anyone who doesn’t have 
knowledge. But, if scepticism is right, then nobody 
knows anything. So, if scepticism is right, these 
concepts won’t apply to anyone: nobody will 
regret anything and no one will be happy about 
anything. I mean, then, not only to afford the 
philosophy of mind some systematic linguistic 
study, but to inject it with the most exciting and 
perplexing challenge that epistemology, and 
perhaps philosophy has ever presented: quite 
wholesale scepticism about knowledge. Scepticism 
about knowledge of other minds will then be small 
potatoes, even so far as the philosophy of mind is 
concerned. 


I A SUMMARY oF Our STUDY or PROPOSITIONAL 
VERBS 


My starting study of the relevant stretches of 
language exhibited, at least to a pretty fair extent, 
the way that the concept of knowledge governs the 
syntax and semantics of sentences with verbs. My 
first aim in the present paper will be to exhibit a 
parallel situation in the case of sentences with 
adjectives. Then I shall want to improve my 
account of verbs in an attempt to give parallel 
accounts for both parts of speech which are 
exceptionless and, so, correct. Even to appreciate 
that the situations are parallel, we need a rather 
precise specification of syntactic constraints along 
with an intuitively reasonable mode of semantic 
interpretation. A summary of the earlier study 
will quickly show what’s wanted here. 

It is well appreciated in philosophical circles that 
many verbs which take a person or being as a 
subject may be followed directly by a sentential 
clause to get a propositional sentence as the 
result. In this we have one very simple and funda- 
mental way of generating sentences to express 
what is true or false. In just this way we generate 
the sentence “John believed Mary was home,” We 
can generate the (virtually) equivalent sentence 
“John believed Mary to be home” only in some 
other way, though no doubt one which is impor- 
tantly related. This gives rise to a notion of form 
which differs from, though it does not conflict 
with, those standardly employed in various 
philosophical circles. Thus, we shall say that only 
the first of our two (equivalent) sentences is of the 
form “‘S-verbs-(that)-p.” 

I understand sentences to be of a certain formin - 
terms of specified instructions for generating the 
sentences from that form. Thus, I say that a 
sentence is of the form ‘‘S-verbs-(that)-p”’ just in 
case it can be generated from the form by precisely 
these instructions: First, we replace the letter ‘S” 
by a single word name of a person or being. Next, 
we replace the dummy “verbs” by a single word 
which will, in the resulting sentence, function as a 
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verb; thus it will be in the past or the present 
tense. The bracketed “that” is then either deleted 
or else replaced by itself. (With some verbs, this 
generally optional deletion will not be possible. 
This causes a hitch in our treatment, but none 
which develops any trouble for the course of 
study to be pursued.) Then the letter ‘p i: 
replaced by a propositional clause, that is, by a 
string of words which standing alone, and so with 
only the most minimal changes needed to get 
such standing, would standardly serve to express 
what is true or what is false. Finally, we insist that 
- each replacement in our form follow immediately 
upon its predecessor, and that nothing further be 
done in generating our sentence. Thus, the 
sentences “John believed correctly that Mary was 
home” and “John brought it about that Mary was 
home” are both not of our simple form; in each 
case intervening verbiage means that they break 
our final requirement. And, “John wished that 
Mary was home” is not of our form either, for in 
this sentence, the words “Mary was home” do not 
have a meaning where they function proposition- 
ally. They are in the present subjunctive rather 
than the past indicative mood, mainly for the 
meaning of “was” in this sentence. 

The point in speaking of sentences of this form. 
is that, by so doing, we may formulate and support 
hypotheses which say rather a lot about the verbs 
of our language. By trying to get sentences of our 
form with arbitrarily chosen verbs, we come out 
with the following results: Where we get a sentence 
which entails the truth of what is expressed by its 
completing sentential clause, we get an entailment 
also to the presence of knowledge of the associated 
thing on the part of our subject: or else, in rare 
cases, we get an entailment to the absence of this 
knowledge. Thus, while with “believed” we get no 
entailment to even truth, with “noticed” and 
“forgot” we do. Both “John noticed Mary was 
home” and “John forgot Mary was home” entail 
“Mary was home,” that .is, the truth of their 
completing clauses. But, also, the former entails 
“John knew Mary was home.” Thus, we may say 
that the former entails its corresponding (simple) 
knowledge sentence, while the latter entails the 
negation of its knowledge sentence. And, in a 
reasonably well motivated way, we may mark and 
speak of the verb in each sentence as doing the 
job. Thus, for convenience, and without mis- 
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leading, we may speak of the verb in our sentence, 
just as we speak of the sentence itself. This allowed 
me to frame an hypothesis in these terms: 


Iv: Any sentence of the form “S-verbs- (that) -p” 
where the verb entails its completing clause is a 
sentence where either: 


(i) the verb entails the corresponding simple 
knowledge sentence, or else 

(ii) the verb entails the negation of that knowl- 
edge sentence. ° 


Trying different verbs kept confirming this 
hypothesis, though sometimes only in a rounda- 
bout way.? And, in the trying, an interesting point 
emerged. While some verbs entailed the truth of 
their completing clauses, and some did not, no 
verb entailed the falsity, or the negation of its 
completing clause. Thus, in connection with Iv, I 
was able to advance and support the related 
hypothesis: 


lfv: There is no sentence of the form “S-verbs- 
(that)-p’. where the verb entails the negation of its 
completing clause.” 


It was the holding of these hypotheses, along with 
some other related facts, which let me say this: the 
concept of knowledge plays an essential role in 
governing the semantics of simple sentences with 
verbs. The question naturally arises now: Does 
the concept of knowledge play such a role in the 
semantics of simple sentences with other parts of 
speech? If we can argue that it does, this will give 
us, not only a whole new field of ordered phenom- 
ena, but also a bit more reason for supposing 
what we already have some evidence for: That the 


‘concept of knowledge does indeed play such a 


role in the semantics of verbs. So, now, I shall try 
to do for adjectives what I did before with verbs. 


If. SENTENCES WITH ADJECTIVES AND 
HYPOTHESES ABOUT THEM 


If we adhere to the simple sort of instructions 
which we used for our form for verbs, which we 
certainly want to do, we shall not get any proper 
sentences from the form “‘S-adjective(s)-(that)-p.” 
We do not have quite such simple sentences for 
adjectives in English, but only non-sentential 
strings like *“John happy it is raining.” The 


1 I refer here to sections 1 through 4 of my “Propositional Verbs and Knowledge,” The Journal of Philosophy, vol. 69 (1972), 


Pp. 301-312. 
2 Ibid., sect. 5. 
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simplest ones we can get for adjectives require us 
to place, between our replacement for ‘S’ and any 
word which would be functioning as an Ta 
like “happy,” a single word variant of the verb “ 

be,” or the copula. Thati is, the best we can do is "i 


insert an “is? or “was”? between our personal 


subject and its adjective. Thus, we must focus on - 


sentences of the form “S-is-adjective-(that)-p,” 
like, “Jobn is happy it is raining.” This is the 
closest parallel to the form ‘‘S-verbs-(that)-p” 
which English has to offer. 


This parallel is not peculiar to sentences with a 
sentential clause following behind. Thus, we have - 


in parallel with the form “‘S-verbs-(that)-p,” the 
even simpler one “‘S-verbs.” But we have no 
sentences of the form “‘S-adjective.” Adjectives, in 
any case, need the copula to separate them from 
their subjects. Thus, we get “John swims” and 
“John is hot,” but not *“John hot.” So, where we 
follow parallel instructions, we may have some 
confidence that, between the forms “‘S-is-adjective- 
(that)-p” and ‘“‘S-verbs-(that)-p,” we have a 
parallel which runs both close and deep. Both 
syntactically and semantically, the one form is to 
adjectives as the other is to verbs. 

Just as we may spot a difference between “John 
noticed Mary was home” and “John believed 
Mary was home,” we may spot one between 
“John is happy Mary was home” and “John is 
convinced Mary was home.” In each case, only 
the first of the pair entails that Mary was home. 
Just as we may reasonably say that the verb 
“noticed”? entails its completing clause, we may 
say that the adjective “happy” entails zts com- 
pleting clause. 

Indeed, all of the ‘terminology used in stating 


our two hypotheses for verbs may be carried over 


in the most obvious way for talking about ad- 
jectives. What we want to say about adjectives, 
then, will be conveyed in the parallel hypotheses 
for them: 


Ia: Any sentence of the form “‘S-is-adjective- 
(that)-p” where the adjective entails its 
completing clause is a sentence where either: 
(i) the adjective entails the corresponding 

-simple knowledge sentence, or else 


(ii) the adjective entails the negation of that 
knowledge sentence. 
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and 
IIa: There is no sentence of the form “S-is- 
adjective-(that)-p”? where the adjective en- 
tails the negation of its completing clause. 


It is quite clear, I trust, that what these hypotheses 
say about adjectives is what Iv and Iv said about 
verbs. So, in Ia and IIa, we have our parallel 
hypotheses for adjectives. That we easily see. What 
we still must look to see is how well our newer 
hypotheses fare. Do they hold as well, or about as 


‘well, in their domain as our hypotheses for verbs 


did in theirs? We had better get an affirmative 
answer here for any further questions to be of any 
interest. 


III. Apjectives Wuicn ENTAIL KNOWLEDGE 


Our first hypothesis, Ia, says that where our 
adjectives are yielding us truth, they are yielding us 
a decision as to the presence or absence of knowl- 
edge on the part of our subject. Insofar as this is - 
right it gives a sense to saying that, in such simple 
sentences, the concept of knowledge plays an 
essential role in governing the semantics of these 
adjectives. Still more sense may be given this 
claim if we find that the great majority of adjectives 
which make such a decision on knowledge decide 
in the positive direction. For, if it is the concept of 
knowledge that is primary here, and that of 
ignorance only secondary, the preponderance of 
adjectives (which entail truth) should yield us 
knowledge. Thus, we should expect many more 
adjectives to fall under (i), that is, to entail their 
knowledge sentences, than to fall under (ii), that 
is, to entail the negations. This turns out, I think, 
massively to be the case. 

Among the many adjectives hich have this 
positively decisive character are: “amazed,” 
“amused,” “angry,” “annoyed,” “ashamed,” “‘as- 
tonished,” ‘“‘aware,” “delighted, ğ “depressed, 
“disappointed,” “‘elated,” “embarrassed,” ‘‘ex- 
cited,” “furious,” “lad, > “grateful,” “happy,” 
“horrified,” “indignant,” “irritated,” “‘overjoyed,” 
“pleased,” “proud,” “sorry,” “surprised, ” “thank- 
ful,” “tickled,” “unhappy,” “upset,” and, to put a 
stop to this apparently impressive parade, “im- 
pressed,’’8 

Many of these ‘adjectives, including the last, in 


3 Almost all of the words in this list were brought to my attention by Robert M. Gordon, my former colleague at the University 
of Wisconsin. Our exchange of ideas on the ideas which relate these words has been, I trust, of considerable use and interest to 
us both. For some early results on these matters, one might note his excellent paper, “Emotions and Knowledge,” The Journal of 


Philosophy, vol. 66 (1969), pp. 408-413. 
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some sense derive from clearly related verbs. But 
that does not disqualify them, along with many 
others, to be adjectives of state. For, in the most 
ordinary sense of “state,” these adjectives generally 
help us to say what state someone is in. Thus, if 
you embarrassed me, then I am or was embarrassed. 


But then, also, I am or was in a state of embarrass- - 


ment, or, more or less equivalently, in a state of 
being embarrassed. Perhaps you pointed out that 
my bicycle was a “girl’s-bicycle,” in that way you 
might have embarrassed me by making me 
embarrassed that my bike was of a certain sort. 
But, then, whatever else you did, you caused me to 
be in a certain state, whether that state be in any 
important sense “relational” or not. And, you may 
say that I am in this state by saying, simply, that 
I am embarrassed. 

To convince ourselves that, whether derived 
from a verb, whether importantly relational, or 
whatever, each of our adjectives does entail its 
knowledge sentence and not just its completing 
clause, we may best try a test we tried before with 
verbs. Thus, we might begin by uttering “John is 
surprised his mother is working in a garage, but he 
does not know his mother is working in a garage.” 
This sentence, I take it, strikes one as both strange 
to hear but, nevertheless, as saying something 
true or false; it has the air of a.contradiction. And, 
this feeling of contradiction can only be enhanced, 
I think, by tampering with the sentence so that we 
get something which, while it expresses what is 
essentially the same, highlights just those terms our 
hypothesis selects as responsible for any contradic- 
tion that really might be there. Such an increase in 
feeling may be obtained, I suggest, by our con- 
centrating on the relevantly similar sentence 
“Tohn is really surprised his mother is working in a 
garage, but he does not actually know that she is 
doing so.” Or, after looking at a normal, unem- 
phatic string, one might try, “Though John was 
actually happy Mary went away, he did not really 
know she did that.” No matter what sentence we 
generate to express the same, basic (contradictory) 
thing, the more we emphasize what we would 
expect to be the responsible terms, the more we get 
the feeling that, while what is expressed must be 
true or false, it cannot possibly be true. 

Another way to test these adjectives is to cook 
up an example where our subject satisfies many 
conditions thought essential to his having knowl- 
edge but falls short of knowing the thing. We then 
ask: Although he doesn’t really know the thing, is 
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his satisfaction of all those other conditions 
perhaps enough to entail that the subject, say, is 
happy that the thing is so? Let’s take a case where 
our subject is justified in believing the thing, the 
thing is true, his grounds are quite good, but the 
subject fails to know. One case is where a reliable 
source tells the subject something which, while it 
happens to be true, is not known to be so by the 
source. Perhaps on this one occasion the source 
just wanted to fool the subject into believing the 
thing, and succeeded in doing so. The source, say, 
tells the subject that he, the subject, has just won a 
new bicycle in a raffle, getting the subject to 
believe just this because the subject knows the 
source to be, in general, very reliable on such 
matters as well as others. Unbeknownst to the 
source, the subject has won a bicycle, so our 
subject’s belief that he has won one is, not only 
justified, but correct. But, is our subject, who 
doesn’t (yet) know he has won a bicycle, happy 
that he has won a bicycle? Or, is it only something 
like this: our subject is happy because he thinks he 
has won a bicycle, and, as it happens, he has? It’s 
pretty clear, I think, that only something like the 
latter even approximates what ought to be said 
about this situation and that, in any case, it is not 
true that our subject is happy that he has won a 
bicycle. No matter how we pile up the conditions 
our subject meets for knowledge, so long as he 
falls short of actually knowing the thing to be so, he 
can’t possibly be happy, or angry, or impressed 
that it is so. 

Still another way to test these adjectives is to 
take what seems plausible as being a very severe 
necessary condition for knowing and, then, try to 
see whether we can consistently say that the 
adjectival sentence holds even though the subject 
fails to meet this stringent condition. One such 
condition, which I have advocated is indeed 
necessary for knowledge, is that the subject be 
completely sure, or absolutely certain of the thing.* Like 
the other two tests, this one will work with any 
relevant verb: “John regrets that he quit school, but — 
he is not absolutely certain he did” surely looks to be 
something true or false but nothing which could 
possibly be true. The same goes with “John 
remembers that he quit school, but he zsn’t completely 
sure he did that,” and so on. And, like the other 
tests, it is not hard to tell that this one works as 
well with adjectives. When I say, for example, 
“John is really angry that his mother has quit her 
job, but John really is not completely sure that she 


4 Here I refer to my “A Defense of Skepticism,” The Philosophical Review, vol. 80 (1971), pp. 198-219, especially to sect. 3 and 5. 
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has done that very thing,” I find myself unable to | 


pass over the matter and allow that I might have 
said something which could possibly be true. As I 
have not here been just playing about with so 
many words, I have, willy nilly,- expressed a 
contradiction. A contradiction is also expressed 


with “John is elated that he won the prize, but he is - 


not absolutely cerfain he won it,’ and also with 
“John is surprised that the girls ran away, but he 
isn’t perfectly certain that they did,” and so on. 
Even af we didn’t suspect knowledge, we should 
“now conclude that our listed adjectives require 
absolute certainty. If they require knowledge too, 
‘as they by now surely seem to do, it will not be any 
easy “knowledge” but the real thing: knowing 
with absolute certainty. All of these points will be 
highlighted when, in the last section, we draw out 
the (not unobvious) consequences of our linguistic 
study for both epistemology and the philosophy of 
mind. For now, we may note that this last is the 
third related test which converges on our hypothe- 
sized result: In our simple sentences, the many 
listed adjectives all do indeed require knowledge on 
the part-of our being or subject. 


TV. ApjyEctrves Wuich ENTAIL TRUTH AND 
Aso IGNORANCE 


In looking for adjectives which entail ignorance, 
or a Jack of knowledge for our subject, we should 
not expect much if our experience with verbs is 
much of a guide. For, the only verbs which yielded 
ignorance, and so`satisfied Iv through its second 
clause, were “forgets” and, at least in one sense, 
“guesses.” I feel sure that there must be several 
more verbs which entail both truth and ignorance, 
but, still, my experience indicates that there 
probably aren’t very many in all. With adjectives, 
I find the field here still more barren. The only 
adjective which fits our form and yields both truth 
and ignorance, at least, the only one that I can 
discern with any clarity, is the apparently tailor- 
made word “unaware.” Thus, “John is unaware 
that Mary was home” entails, with tolerable 
clarity, both “Mary was home” and “John does 
not know Mary was home.” I say that “unaware” 
is apparently tailor-made because a simple 
conjunction of our last two sentences appears to be 
all that is needed to entail the original, a feature 
which one can hardly take to be an accident. But 
even so, the “that” in our original is, at best, 
only marginally deletable: The string? “John is 


unaware Mary was home” is substandard at best: . 


B 
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it suffers poorly in comparison with “John is 
happy Mary was home,” and at least somewhat 
poorly wi ith? “John: is aware Mary was home.” 
So even “unaware? doesn’t give us a happy 
instance of support for Ia through our second 
clause. 

Matters are worse with other sieeve which 
one might suspect to be similarly tailor-made. 
They generally fail to give us examples that are 
even tolerably clear. Thus, “ignorant” and 
“oblivious,” for examples, cannot fit in the simple 


‘sentences we require. The string *“‘John is ignorant 


that Mary came” is not an English sentence. To: 
get one from it, we must interpose some extra 
verbiage between our adjective and its completing 
clause; for example, “John is ignorant of the fact 
that Mary came.” Thus, our hypothesis about - 
adjectives seems often confirmed through words 
that yield a positive decision on knowledge while 
hardly ever confirmed by words which yield a 
negative decision. So far, at least, Ia seems quite on 
a par with its parallel for verbs, Iv. 


V. Apyjectives Wuicn Disconrirm Our 
First Hyporuesis anD How Turey Ger To 
Do THE Jos 


From my trials at disconfirmation, I can spot 
only two adjectives which are clear counter- 
instances to our first hypothesis. Fortunately, I 
think, they fall into a natural group, both syn- 
tactically and semantically. They are “lucky”: 
and “fortunate”; “unlucky” and “unfortunate” 
do not clearly fit our form. Though “John is 
lucky Mary was home” entails “Mary was home,” ` 
it entails neither that John knows this to be so 
nor that he does not. The truth of our original is 
compatible both with John’s knowing the relevant 
thing and also with his being ignorant of it. A 
sense for meaning makes it pretty clear that these 
violating adjectives are semantically quite close 
together while being rather far removed from any 
on the list that confirm the hypothesis. The 
syntactic difference of the groups is only a little ` 
harder to appreciate. Syntactically, “John is 
lucky that Mary was home” is closely related to 
the (virtually) equivalent sentence “The fact that 
Mary was home is lucky for John.” Indeed, there 
might well be a good point to saying that, in some 
sense, the former is derived from the latter. But, 
when we try to take our being’s name out of 
subject position with any word from our con- 
firming. group, and try to do this in a parallel way, 
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we get strikingly bad results. Thus, “John is 
angry Mary was home” goes into nothing like 
*“The fact that Mary was home is angry for (of, 
with, etc.) John.” So, only with our disconfirming 
adjectives do we have a case where they do not 
require, in their central sense, a being as their 
subject. Indeed, their primary subject, so to speak, 
seems to be some fact or factive expression. Still, 
sticking to our quite precisely defined forms, we 
must allow that they are genuine counterexamples 
to our hypothesis. What we can say, though, is that, 
as their deviation gets an explanation which 
relates well to the hypothesis, they are not 
damaging counter-instances. 

Even here, where disconfirmation strikes, we 
have a parallel with our verbs. For, the counter- 
instances for Iv came with such semantically and 
syntactically related verbs as: “proves,” ““demon- 
strates,” ‘“‘shows,” and “establishes.” Here, we 
had to allow that these words had a sense where 
they did not require a being as their subject, but 
allowed for facts or events (etc.) to start them off. 
Thus in one sense, “John proved that an infant 
can grow a foot in a year,” while it entails “An 
infant can grow a foot ina year,” entails no relevant 
knowledge or ignorance on the part of John. But, 
in precisely such a sense, where it breaks our 
paradigmatic hypothesis for verbs, “proves” takes 
as well a fact or eventlike subject. ‘Thus, in this 
sense, our original goes into or comes from the 
(virtually) equivalent “The fact that John grew a 


foot in a year proved that an infant can grow a - 


foot in a year,” or, equally, “John’s growing a 
foot in a year proved that an infant can grow a 
foot in a year.” So, in very much the same way 
that “proved” and its fellows violate but provide 
no damaging counter-instances for Iv, “lucky” 
and its company do the same for Ia. Even where 
they depart from reality, our hypotheses for verbs 
and adjectives do so hand in hand, on (virtually) 
parallel courses. 

Still, these reflections leave us with a definite 
problem. That problem is of course formulating 
hypotheses which, while much the same in con- 
ception as Ia and Iv, fit all the facts directly. With 
these original, disconfirmed formulations as our 
base or springboard, we must try to formulate, 
both for adjectives and verbs, parallel hypotheses 
which have no exceptions at all. But, I shall 
postpone this project for just a while, so that we 
may look at our second hypothesis for adjectives, 
Ifa, and try to see its relation to the other hypo- 
theses and to the facts. 
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VI. Tue ABSENCE or ApjEctives WHICH 
ENTAIL FAxstry 


Our second hypothesis about verbs, 


IIv: There is no sentence of the form ‘“S-verbs- 
(that)-p” where the verb entails the negation 
of its completing clause. 


had, so far as experience with it went, no clear 
counter-instances whatsoever. Any verb which 
clearly seemed to yield us falsity, seemed just as 
clearly to require extra verbiage, and so not to be 
of our simple form. Thus, *“John refuted that 
Mary was home” and *‘‘John prevented Mary was 
home,” while comprehensible if uttered are no 
sentences of our language. To get sentences, which. - 
will indeed entail “It is not the case that Mary 
was home,” we need more verbiage than our 
simple form allows. Thus, we shall need such more 
complex sentences as “John refuted the statement 
that Mary was home” and “John prevented it 
jrom being the case that Mary was home,” which 
break our form for essentially containing the 
words emphasized. To get the entailment to the 
negation, to falsity, we need extra words to help; 
in our simple sentences, the verbs can’t do the 
job. Precisely the same thing holds with adjectives. 
Our parallel hypothesis for adjectives is of course: 


Ifa: There is no sentence of the form “‘S-is- 
adjective-(that)-p’? where the adjective entails 
the negation of its completing clause. 


Insofar as this hypothesis holds, we shall be able 
to say that, in our simple sentences, while many 
adjectives (as well as verbs) yield us truth, none 
of these words yields us falsity. 

If any adjectives might be expected to dis- 
confirm our hypothesis, we should expect trouble 
from such apparently tailor-made words as 
“wrong,” “incorrect,” and ‘“‘mistaken.” But, 
*“Tohn is wrong Mary is coming” is not an English 
sentence. To get one from it, we must interpose 
some extra verbiage, as with “‘John is wrong in 
thinking Mary is coming” or with “‘John is wrong 
about the fact that Mary is coming.” The fact that 
these adjectives demand such extra verbiage, 
while then only serving to indicate what is false, 
may best be viewed as but the other side of a coin 
whose face is the fact that such adjectives as “right” 
and “correct? also require the verbiage. Thus, 
***Tohn is correct Betty went away” is no sentence 
either. To get one with this adjective, which will 
then only serve to indicate what is true, we must 
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interpose the same sort of verbiage that we did on 
the other side. We then get sentences like “John 
is correct in saying Betty went away,” “John is 
correct about its being the case that Betty went 
away,” and so on. Thus, for the same reasons that 
“correct” and company fail to yield truth without 
deciding knowledge, “incorrect”? and its fellows 
fail to yield falsity in any case. This evidences both 
of our hypotheses about adjectives, as well as the 
closeness of a connection between them. 

There are other adjectives which serve to 
indicate falsity while saying something more as 


well. Here, we have such verb-derived words as- 


“deceived,” ‘‘confused,” “‘misinformed,” and so 
on. But with these, as with the words just examined, 
to get a sentence we need some extra verbiage. 
Thus, instead of the mere string *“‘John was 
deceived that it was raining,” we must have the 
sentence “John was deceived into thinking that it 
was raining,” and “John was deceived about the 
fact that it was raining,” and so on. Indeed, insofar 
as I can make out, there is no word that provides 
any clear disconfirmation of our second hypothesis 
about adjectives. 

Before, after confirming the parallel paradigms 
for verbs, we argued for the closeness and im- 
portance of their connection by noting that any 
verbs which would still yield the absence of 
knowledge must then do so for a non-trivial 
reason.5 We may make the same argument with 
respect to our hypotheses about adjectives. First, 
we have adjectives which are enormously close to 
certain verbs which fit our form for verbs: “fearful” 
to “fears,” “hopeful” to “hopes,” “worried” to 
“worries.” Next, we have adjectives which relate 
to other sorts of verbs: “frightened” to “frighten,” 
“terrified” to “terrify.” Finally, we have some 
that go with no particular verb of any sort: 
“afraid.” And, then, unlike all of the foregoing, 
which do not entail their completing clauses, 
there is at least “unaware,” which does. Each of 
these adjectives entails, not only the negation of 
its knowledge sentence, but also that its subject 
does not know the opposite either. ‘Thus, if John 
is really afraid Betty was there, John does not 
know whether (or not) Betty was there. If Betty is 
hopeful that Paul will come, then it follows that 
Betty does not know whether (or not) Paul will 
come. This is exactly what held for verbs like 
“hopes?” and “fears.” In short and in sum: 
Whatever held for verbs, holds as well for adjectives. 


5 In “Propositional Verbs and Knowledge,” op. cit., sect. 5. 
¢ Here, again, I am indebted to R. M. Gordon. 
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Our simple sentences show no favorites with any 
part of speech. Both verbs and adjectives are 
importantly concerned with knowledge, its pres- 
ence and its absence. 


VIL. REFORMULATING Our First HYPOTHESES 
FOR VERBS AND ADJECTIVES 


We may well be quite well satisfied with the 
exceptionless character of our second hypotheses 
for verbs and adjectives, and also with the evidence 
for their closeness with our first and primary 
hypotheses. Thus, except for the exceptions to our 
first hypotheses, like “proved”? and “lucky,” we 
may be quite well satisfied that we have come 
upon some generalizations which say a great deal 
about our language. What we want to do now, 
then, is to get parallel primary hypotheses for 
verbs and adjectives which, while like Iv and Ia in 
connecting closely with our second hypotheses, 
differ from our original formulations by having no 
exceptions whatsoever. These new formulations, 
or new hypotheses, for their being exceptionless 
will not be instructive in ways that our originals 
have already been seen to be. For, the way in 
which and reasons why “proved”? and “lucky” 
deviated from our paradigms taught us some- 
thing, I think, both about words quite like them as 
well as about words quite unlike. Perhaps these 
lessons, which are of some interest to us in any case, 
can be applied to help us reformulate and get 
exceptionless hypotheses. 

In every case which went against either of our 
hypotheses, the situation allowed, though of 
course it did not require, that our subject have no 
idea at all as to whether (or not) the thing was so. 
Thus, if John proved that an infant can grow 
a foot in a year, while it may be that John knew 
this to be so, it may also be that John hadn’t the 
slightest idea as to whether it is so. And, if John is 
lucky Mary was home, while it may be that John 
knows that Mary was home, it may also be that 
John doesn’t even have the least idea as to whether 
she was or not. Thus, sentences (of our simple - 
forms) which require that this be false of our sub- 
ject will not include those where “proved” or a 
fellow figures as the verb, or anywhere “lucky” 
or company figures as adjective. At the same time, 
it seems quite clear that requiring this to be false 
of our subject will not rule out any of the verbs or 
adjectives which gave us such satisfaction before, 
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like “regrets,” “angry,” and so on. For if John 
regrets that he did the deed, as it follows that he 
knows that he did it, it also follows, quite surely, 
that it is false that he has no idea at all as to 
whether he did the deed. And, if John is angry he 
did it, it similarly follows that it is false that John 
has no idea whether or not he did the deed. Thus, 
we may first reformulate, as follows, simply adding 
this minimal extra entailment requirement on our 
original sentences; 


Any sentence of the form “‘S-verbs-(that)-p” 
where the verb entails its completing clause and 
also entails the corresponding sentence of the form 
“Tt-is-false-that-S-has-no-idea-(at all)-as-to-wheth- 
er-{or not)-p” is a sentence where either: 


(i) the verb entails the corresponding simple 
knowledge sentence or else 


(ii) the verb entails the negation of that knowledge 
sentence. 


And, we formulate similarly for sentences with 
adjectives. These formulations rather strikingly 
complicate our hypotheses. But, it may be quickly 
recognized that the second condition of our 
antecedent rules out the verbs and adjective(s) 
which made us originally place a second clause, 
(ii), in our consequent. For, if someone really 
guessed or forgot that Mary was home, then it 
does not follow that (at that time) it is false that the 
person has no idea as to whether she is home. 
And, similarly, this does not follow from someone’s 
being unaware that Mary was home. In both 
cases, the person might have no idea. Thus, for 
both verbs and adjectives, by adding a new 
(conjunctive) condition to our antecedent, we may 
remove a (disjunctive) condition from our con- 
sequent. In formal terms at least, {f we are now 
formulating hypotheses which are somewhat more 
complex than our original ones, they are not more 
than a bit more complex. With at least this formal 
point to content us, we may then state, and try to 
argue for, our new exceptionless hypotheses for 
verbs and adjectives: 


IV: Any sentence of the form “‘S-verbs-(that)-p” 
where the verb entails its completing clause 
and also entails the corresponding sentence of 
the form “It-is-false-that-S-has-no-idea-(at-all) 
-as-to-whether-(or-not)-p” is a sentence which 
entails the corresponding simple knowledge 
sentence. 


and 
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IA: Any sentence of the form “‘S-is-adjective- 
(that)-p” where the adjective entails its 
completing clause and also entails the 
corresponding sentence of the form “‘It-is- 
false-that-S-has-no-idea-{at-all)-as-to-whether- 
(or-not)-p” is a sentence which entails the 
corresponding simple knowledge sentence. 


It seems quite clear to me that our added condition 
is compatible with our subject’s actually knowing 
that p, which it of course must be if it is to be at all 
serviceable. This is one reason, primarily a 
precautionary one, for choosing our longish, 
“negative” condition. For it is not entirely clear 
that one who knows that something is so can at that 
very time believe or even have some idea that that 
thing is so. For all that presently available argu- 
mentation can disclose, even someone’s having some 
idea as to whether something is so might logically 
exclude his knowing it. But, even so, it seems clear 
enough that the knower is one of whom it is false 
that he has no idea (at all) as to whether the thing 
is sO. 

Whether or not it is alone in this or whether it 
has an equivalent “positive? formulation, our 
negative condition is clear enough and weak 
enough for us to state hypotheses that are clear 
enough and strong enough for our semantic 
interests. The condition identifies quite clearly an 
essential feature of the verbs and adjectives which 
confirmed our originals, This semantic feature is, 
roughly, that these words talk about a relevant 
intellectual aspect of the subject. Conversely, verbs 
and adjectives, like “proved” and “lucky,” which 
violate our original formulations can now be seen 
to have a semantic feature which serves to explain 
their violation: Whenever they violate, they do 
not talk about any relevant intellectual aspect of 
the subject. This feature fits with the fact that, 
while (as our second hypotheses state) there are no 
verbs or adjectives which yield falsity, there are 
various words of both sorts which yield ignorance, 
like “forgets,” “hopes,” and “fearful.” For the 
feature and the-fact both speak for the idea that, in 
the standard cases, the semantics of our simple 
sentences is manifested in entailments to the truth 
or to the falsity of corresponding simple knowledge 
sentences. And, in all such cases, where there is an 
entailment to the truth of a completing clause, 
there is an entailment to the relevant knowledge. 
The concept of knowledge standardly governs the 
semantics of our simple sentences for verbs and 
adjectives alike. Any theory of- our language 
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which does not take this into account must be, at 
best, badly incomplete. 


VIIL. THe WAGES or SCEPTICISM 


Our semantic results connect the philosophy of 
mind with epistemology in two main ways. Both 
of them concern scepticism about knowledge. 
First, the fact that verbs‘and adjectives appear to 
give entailments both to one’s knowing and also to 
one’s being absolutely certain provides further 
evidence for the already plausible‘idea that the 
former entails the latter. It fits with the more 
direct evidence of apparent contradictions from 
(third-person, past tense) sentences like: “‘John 
knew that he quit school, but he was zot completely 
certain that he did.” That is, there are now many 
more appearances which can most simply be 
explained by supposing the entailment from 
knowing to being absolutely certain. This one 
supposition unifies the phenomena and accounts 
for it all. Now, it seems arguable that people can’t 
be or aren’t absolutely certain of very much, if 
anything at all.” By evidencing the connection 
between being absolutely certain and knowing, 
then, our linguistic study helps make it more 
arguable that people can’t or don’t know very 
much if anything at all to be so. Thus, our study 
helps to further the argument for scepticism about 
knowledge. By providing a wide field of linguistic 
evidence for the demanding requirement of 
absolute certainty, we have rounded up intuitions 
in the philosophy of mind to point toward an 
important connection within and for epistemology. 
But perhaps the more striking connection we make 
between the two areas goes in the other direction. 

To get the full force of our study for the philos- 
ophy of mind, it’s best to start with the familiar 
thought one has from within epistemology: If 
knowing requires so much, i.e., being absolutely, 
completely, and perfectly certain and sure, 
what’s so important about knowing anyway? One 
almost immediately reflects: Even without actually 
knowing that something is so, one might very 
firmly and quite reasonably believe that it is. If 
the thing actually is so, as often happens, then what 
one believes will be true whether one knows it or 
not. And, even without knowing the thing, one’s 
belief may be based on very good grounds, the 
sort for which one would be praised rather than 
blamed. So, even without knowing anything, it 


7 again refer to my “A Defense of Scepticism,” op. cit. 
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seems that a man might get on quite well in the 
world, indeed, just about as well as if he really 
knew. The obvious force of these reflections makes 
scepticism about knowledge seem a view without 
much consequence. Even if scepticism about 
knowledge is right, the whole issue of knowledge 
and scepticism appears quite isolated and un- 
important. Indeed, the very things which make 
scepticism seem right, e.g., the requiring of 
absolute certainty, are precisely the things which 
make it seem so irrelevant to anything else. 

-- If our semantic results are right, these plausible 
reflections must be junked. Not only will scepticism 
entail that nobody ever sees or remembers that 
anything is so, it will also entail that nobody ever 
admits anything about anything, nor ever regrets 
or resents anything at all. To get these results 
mapped out completely, we shall have to relate 
sentences where our studied verbs take other 
grammatical objects, e.g., gerundial phrases and 
prepositional phrases, to those where they take a 
(complete) propositional clause. The details are 
intricate and interesting, and difficult problems 
forestall a comprehensive articulation. But it is 
quite safe to say, I suggest, that not much truth 
will be expressed by any sentences with complex 
objects if none is expressed by those which end ina 
propositional clause. Thus, if John doesn’t really 
know that he quit school, it won’t be true that John 
regrets having quit school; if Mary doesn’t really 
know that John quit school, it won’t be true that 
Mary remembers John to have quit school. Now, it 
may be that even if one doesn’t know anything, one 
can still notice certain rocks, but one will not 
notice anything about those rocks, e.g., that they are 
quartz, or that they are chipped. Though certain 
verbs, like “notice,” “see,” and “remember,” 
might still be correctly applied with relatively 
simple objects, like “the rocks,” others like 
“admit” and “regret” will never correctly apply 
in the absence of knowledge, at least not in any 
relevant sense of these terms. (The relevant sense 
of “admit” here is opposite to “conceal”? not to 
“expel.”) If John admits his guilt, then he must’ 
admit that he is or was guilty; if he regrets his 
behavior, he must regret that... he behaved 
And, whenever it might be true that John admits 
the rocks, it must be true that John admits that... 
the rocks ; if John regrets the rocks, John must ` 
regret that... the rocks . If these last are 
true, it will follow that John knows that... he 
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behaved. , or that... the rocks . So, just 
as scepticism will entail that nobody ever sees, or 
remembers, or notices anything about anything, it 
will entail that nobody ever admits or regrets 
anything at all. 

If our results on propositional adjectives are 
right, the consequences of scepticism are even 
more striking. For, if nobody ever really knows 
anything, then nobody will ever be angry, or 
happy, or surprised about anything. Though the 
details are again hard to articulate compre- 
hensively, we may put the point generally for 
adjectives by saying that if no sentences of the 
form, “‘S-is-adjective-(that)-p” are true, then none 
of the form “S-is-adjective-PP” will be true either 
(where the letters “PP” stand for any prepositional 
phrase which will be the complement of the 
adjective). Thus, not only will nobody ever be 
angry about anything, nobody, will ever be angry 
ai anybody, or angry with anybody, and so on, 
unless scepticism is wrong. Not only will nobody 
ever be embarrassed about anything, nobody will 
ever be embarrassed by anything, or embarrassed 
Jor anybody, and so on, unless, again, scepticism is 
incorrect. Now, with some of these adjectives, it is 
pretty plausible to suppose that they may be 
applied correctly even if they never get a com- 
pleting prépositional phrase. Thus, it is plausible 
to think that one might be happy even if one is 
never happy about anything, or with anything, or 
for anybody, and so on. It is not completely clear 
that this is possible, but it is plausible to think it 
might be. But with other adjectives it’s not so 
plausible. Thus, if nobody is ever embarrassed 
about anything, or for anybody, and so on, it is 
hard to see how anybody could ever be embarrassed 
at all. If this strong conclusion holds, then if 
scepticism is right, nobody is ever actually em- 
barrassed, and, just maybe, nobody is ever 
actually happy or unhappy either. These matters 
need much further exploration. But for the time 
being, we can be rather confident that if nobody 
knows anything then nobody will ever be happy or 
unhappy about anything; if nobody knows 
anything about anybody else, then nobody will 
ever be happy or unhappy about anything which 
concerns anybody else; and so on. , 

These claims are quite enormous. At least two 
sorts of negative reaction to them are likely. 
First, one might just turn around and say, “Well, 
if scepticism requires this much, it can’t possibly be 
right. In effect, you’ve just given a convincing 
argument against scepticism.” While this response 
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has some plausibility, it is also, I think, rather 
dogmatic. It is hard. to think that the sorts of 
considerations we have just drawn out really 
seal the case against scepticism. Further, even if 
knowledge doesn’t require absolute certainty and, 
so, even if we do know a fair amount, these 
propositional verbs and adjectives seem to require 
absolute certainty anyway. Even if knowing isn’t 
so hard to come by, being absolutely certain and 
perfectly sure might be rather rare indeed. If this 
last is right, then, as all sorts of evidence conspires . 
to suggest, we won't be happy, or angry, or 
embarrassed about anything even if we were to 
know. And, scepticism about one’s alleged ab- 
solute certainty is not easy to debunk. It is not 
easy, that is, to take seriously the response, “Well, 
you've just given a convincing argument to how 
that we must be absolutely certain about all sorts 
of things!” 

The other reaction is to deny that any of our 
claimed entailments hold, except perhaps the 
relatively unobjectionable ones claimed in our 
antecedent. It was largely to forestall such a 
reaction that we sought exceptionless, integrated 
hypotheses about our language. A few stray 
intuitions might be brushed aside; perhaps they 
could be easily ignored by a sceptic who wished to 
think his commitments slight. But when integrated 
hypotheses bring together, and account for, a 
great many linguistic intuitions, each particular 
intuition cannot be so easily dismissed. At such 
a point, it is better to suppose, I think, that our 
concepts of knowledge and certainty are not 
isolated freaks. So, it is now best to suppose this 
whether or not knowledge and certainty turn out to 
be as demanding conceptions as they often seem to 
be. We are not forced to suppose anymore that 
they must be either isolated or else easily satisfied. 
So, neither sort of likely reaction to our sceptical 
conclusions will obviously get us any way out. 

I have tried not to monger mysteries. Rather, I 
have sought to defend some systematic hypotheses in 
the philosophy of language and to draw out their 
conclusions for epistemology and the philosophy 
of mind. The net result might best be viewed like 
this: We may now, as we did in years before, wrestle 
with the philosophy of mind in the demanding way 
which has always made epistemology such a 
challenge. But now, unlike before, philosophers of 
mind must take seriously, not only scepticism 
about knowledge of other minds, but scepticism 
about knowledge of the past, about knowledge of 
the external world, about knowledge of the future, 
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indeed, about all sorts of supposed knowledge. ophers chop problems down to what they might 
They can’t leave these other, more difficult and like to think of as manageable portions. But, then, 
far-reaching sceptical problems to the general philosophy was never meant to be a manageable 
epistemologist. Our language won’t let philos- study.’ 
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III. THE UTILITARIANISM OF MARX AND 
Pa, ENGELS 


DEREK P. H. ALLEN’ 


EREE claims must be distinguished in dis- 

cussing whether the normative ethical theory 
of Marx and Engels is utilitarian.1 (1) Marx and 
Engels use explicitly utilitarian arguments in 
support of their moral judgments. (2) Their 
arguments are the kind used by utilitarians 
although not expressed in utilitarian vocabulary. 
(3) They do not use utilitarian arguments but 
could do so because their moral judgments are 
extensionally equivalent to those a utilitarian 
would make. I take (1) to mean that they use the 
principle of utility by name and couch their 
arguments in the language of the classical utilit- 
arians. They clearly do not. I shall argue that (2) is 
correct. Marx and.Engels are not strictly, of 
course, ethical theorists. They describe bourgeois 
and communist morality and they make moral 
judgments, but they offer no systematic exposition 
of their ethical theory. Nevertheless, it is possible, 
I believe, to show that the arguments which 
support their moral judgments are utilitarian in all 
but name. I shall call this position the thesis and 
begin by outlining problems which its defense 
must tackle.? 

Marx believes social revolution is a morally 
justifiable goal because he believes it is a necessary 
condition of general freedom. Then to the extent 
that some act n is causative of social revolution, it is 
to that extent and for that reason morally justifiable. 
The statement ($) “if n will advance the cause 
of social revolution, then n ought (morally) to be 
performed,” is consistent with utilitarianism (if 
“ought” is qualified by “prima facie”) in case the 
social revolution is in someone’s interests. Marx 
believes acts causative of social revolution are in 
the interests of the proletariat; to that extent his 
position is compatible with utilitarianism. But 
there is evidence that he would omit the “‘prima 


facie” qualifier from S, and thus the first problem 
for a utilitarian interpretation of Marx. Utili- 
tarianism requires the prima facie qualifier in $ 
because it regards any interest, no matter whose, 
as prima facie worthy of satisfaction. But since 
Marx believes that proletarian and bourgeois 
interests are “‘diametrically opposed,” he appears 
to be logically committed to holding that interests 
of either sort can be satisfied only on condition 
that interests of the other sort are not, and, since 
he believes that proletarian interests ought to be 
satisfied, to holding that bourgeois interests are 
not even prima facie worthy of satisfaction. This is 
the main problem for a utilitarian ues pee anee 
of Marx which I try to solve. 

S is also consistent with the deontological view 
that acts of kind n (causative of social revolution) 
are right because of that kind, and for that reason 
ought to be performed. And so another problem. 
Marx may have approved acts of kind n just 
because they were acts of that kind and not 
because he believed the consequences of those 
particular acts would be good overall. Only the 
texts can decide, but they appear to conflict. 
Marx gives unqualified support for revolution, 
but also disapproves certain revolutionary acts. 
He states that the private property system must be 
destroyed, yet urges it be fully differentiated. He. 
condemns the “free” market but approves free 
trade. Typically, but not unexceptionally, his 
generalizations occur in summary statements of 
scientific socialism, like The Communist Manifesto, 
and are qualified in the first order dialectical 
analysis of contemporary events found in Marx’s 
speeches and letters, in Engels’ articles and 
prefaces. Between statements of the two sorts there 
is at least prima facie inconsistency. Hence the 
problematical character of Marx’s ethical theory. 


1 J assume that there are no important differences between Marx and Engels on this matter, and thus I borrow evidence for 


and against my case indiscriminately from either. 


2 I do not consider how far one is entitled to speak of orthodox Marxist ethics; nor how orthodox Marxist and utilitarian 
psychology compare; nor the critique which Marx and Engels give of utilitarianism (for some passages from this critique see 
Sidney Hook, From Hegel to Marx (Ann Arbor, 1966), Appendix ITT). 
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Marx believes that social revolution is in the 
interests of the proletariat; he tries to change 
proletarian preferences; and he speaks of “higher 
activities”: whether consistently with utilitarianism 
is the final set of questions I consider. 

It will be helpful to begin by stating a thesis 
counter to the one I propose to defend. 

Marx contends that, since wages and profits 
vary inversely, “‘the interests of capital and the interests 
of wage labour are diametrically opposed”? Whatever 
enriches the capitalist impoverishes the worker. 
According to scientific socialism, only if the 
bourgeoisie is destroyed will exploitation of 
workers end. "+ 


The Gommunists... will have no scruples about 
overthrowing the rule of the bourgeoisie and abolishing 
its “‘well-being” as soon as they are strong enough to 
do so.‘ 


Whatever is in bourgeois interests is against the 
interests of the majority of society. To secure 
freedom for the majority wage labor must be 
abolished. 

Then Marx believes that bourgeois interests 
simply as such deserve to be frustrated. Thus he 
could not have been a utilitarian. He did not 
accept the principle of utility that “one person’s 
happiness... counts exactly as much as an- 
other’s.”® He did not calculate whether the 
disutility to the bourgeoisie of his prescriptions for 
revolution outweighed their utility to the pro- 
letariat, but condemned bourgeois existence tout 
court. 

“Utilitarianism is austerely neutral in the matter 
of choosing the kind of life one wishes to live.’’® 
But to choose the bourgeois life is ipso facto wrong. 
“If my (or anyone’s) interests are going to be 
advanced as ultimately supporting evaluations, 
then everyone’s interests must do the same... 
this is... what ultilitarianism asserts.”’ But 
bourgeois interests always ought (morally) to be 
overridden by proletarian interests, and in this 
sense discounted. That an act is in bourgeois 
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interests never counts as a moral reason for doing 
it, always as a moral reason against it. 

For utilitarianism “the essence of morality 
consists in regarding any desire, no matter whose, 
as prima facie worthy of satisfaction.”® For Marx 
the essence of morality consists in doing acts of 
the greatest intrinsic moral value, that is to say, 
those conducive to building socialism. ‘The 
purpose of morality for utilitarianism is “‘to forward 


_the ends which people severally have, whatever 


these may be.”? The purpose of morality fop Marx 
is to forward the ends of the proletariat, which is to 
defeat the ends of the bourgeoisie. 

For utilitarianism, “if someone regards doing x 
as an intrinsically (non-morally) good thing then 
itis a prima facia good thing (morally) to assist him 
in doing x (regardless of the “real” intrinsic value 
of doing x).”1° But the good life which Marx 
prescribes for post-capitalist society consists in the 
complete development of the individual through 
“higher activities” which are intrinsically valuable 
independently of whether anyone thinks so, 
although Marx believes men will in fact do what is 
intrinsically good when society is reconstructed. 

According to the counter-thesis' Marx is a 
deontologist. I shall devote more attention to 
whether Marx believed bourgeois acts wrong in 
themselves and proletarian acts right in themselves 
than to whether the good life to be lived in post- 
Capitalist society is constituted by acts good in 
themselves, because the relevant texts permit the 
former question to be answered more conclusively. 

On the counter-thesis: if n is a bourgeois act/ 
interest (that is, an act or interest of a member or 
members of the bourgeoisie) it is ipso facto wrong/ 
evil; that n is a bourgeois act/interest counts as a 
moral reason against doing/satisfying it. But the 
counter-thesis overlooks the complexity of class 
interests. It is true of each class in capitalist 
society, Marx maintains, that wage labor both is 
and is not in its interests. Thus wage labor is in 
the worker’s interests because without it he cannot 
subsist. But it conflicts with others of his interests 


3 Karl Marx, “Wage Labour and Capital,” Marx and Engels Selected Works (London, 1968), p. 88. 
* Karl Marx & Friedrich Engels, The German Ideology (London, 1965), p. 235. 
5 J. S. Mill, “Utilitarianism,” Mills ‘Utilitarianism,’ ed. by J. M. Smith & Ernest Sosa (Belmont, 1969), p. 86. 


6 J. F. Narveson, Morality and Utility (Baltimore, 1967), p. 82. 


7 Ibid., P. 275. 
8 Ibid., p. 288. 
° Ibid. 

10 Thid., p. 79. 


31 I do not wish to ascribe this interpretation to anyone, although the claim that Marx discounts bourgeois interests is made 
in an unpublished paper by H. White, University of Toronto, to which I am indebted for suggesting my line of argument. 
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because it is unsatisfying, miserable, and so on. Yet 
it is in his long-term interests, if Marx’s analysis 
of the dialectical development of capitalist society 
be correct, because the wage labor system will 
engender its own dissolution and will be superseded 
by relations of production which will make possible 
his free development. Wage labor is in the capital- 
ist’s interests because it is a necessary condition of 
profit. But his long-term interest in the perpetuation 
of wage labor may conflict with his short-term 
interest in profit and he may sacrifice the latter to 
secure the former, for example, by passing factory 
acts to palliate the working class. 

I shall distinguish kinds of proletarian and 
bourgeois interests as follows. A ‘P-1’ interest is a 
proletarian interest in some actual feature(s) of 
capitalist society without which the worker would 
be worse off than he is with it (them). A ‘P-2’ 
interest is a proletarian interest in some logically 
possible feature(s) of capitalist society without 
which the worker is worse off than he would be 
with it (them). A ‘P-9’ interest is a proletarian 
interest in abolishing wage labor. A ‘B-1,’ interest is 
a bourgeois short-term interest (“profit now” is the 
only case of such an interest which I consider). A 
‘B-2’ interest is a bourgeois (“long-term”) interest 
in perpetuating wage labor. (The picture is more 
complex yet given intra-class interest conflicts, 
e.g., between landowners and industrialists in the 
free trade debate. But we can ignore this complica- 
tion for the moment.) _ | 

Then the following interest-relations character- 
ize bourgeois society where ‘x’ and ‘+° are to be 
read respectively as “‘conflicts with’? and “is 
compatible with.” 


(1) P-r x P-2: wage labor is necessary but 
miserable. 

the wage labor system will 
engender its own dissolution. 
wage labor is a condition of 
profit (and conversely: “the most 
favorable condition for 
worker is the growth of cap- 
ital.”)! 


(2) P-1+P-3: 
(3) P-1-+B-1: 


the. 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


(11) 


(12) 


P-x x B-r: 


P-2 x Ber: 


P-2-}B-2: 


P-2 x P-3: 


P-3+B-1: 


P-3 x B-2: 


P-3-+ B-2: 


B-r x B-2: 


B-2 x B-1: 


1g! 


some measures taken for short- 
term profit create unemploy- 
ment. 


proletarian interests in improving 
immediate ` conditions conflict 
with bourgeois short-term profit 
interests. 


concessions to the working class 
(the suffrage) blunt the class 
struggle. 


immediate interests (in higher 
wages) may get substituted for 
the ultimate goal-abolition of 
wage labor. 


the abolition of wage labor will 
be caused in part by bourgeois 
efforts to secure short-term 
profits, which intensify the class 
struggle. 


the proletarian interest in the end 
of wage labor obviously conflicts 
with the bourgeois interest in its 
perpetuation. But this conflict is 
only apparent. The “real”? re- 
lation between P-3 and B-2 
is (10): 

bourgeois concessions to the 
working class like the Ten 
Hours Bill, prove the effective- 
ness of working class political 
action and thus ultimately in- 
tensify the class struggle, that is, 
hasten the political revolution of 
the proletariat. 


profit-securing measures in- 
tensify the class struggle and 
eventually rupture capitalist 
society. 

to pallitate the working class 
short-term profits may be sacri- 
ficed (e.g., by passing factory 
acts). 


12 There is a B-3 interest in abolishing capitalism: Marx believes that capitalists too are alienated and that the revolution 
will effect universal human emancipation (cf. below). But since B-3 interests will be satisfied only if P-3 interests are 
satisfied, we can ignore them. My use of “short-term” and “long-term” may not be perspicuous. It is logically possible to 
satisfy a short-term interest in the near future, but not a long-term interest: X cannot in the near future be a capitalist for 
indefinitely long. But, of course, he can do acts in furtherance of his interest in being a capitalist for indefinitely long, e.g., by 
somehow sacrificing his short-term interest(s) (in “profit-now’’). Socialism is a long-term proletarian interest because an out- 
come of events which it cannot precede. It becomes a short-term proletarian interest when capitalist conditions become ripe 


for its development. 
18 I abbreviate “P-r interest(s} to ‘P-1’, 


14 Marx, “On the Question of Free Trade.” The Poverty of Philosophy (New York, 1963), p. 215. 
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It should be intuitively clear that Marx need not 
have held that bourgeois interests just as such 
ought not to be satisfied. Nor in fact did he, as his 
views on the Free Trade Question illustrate. The 
1846 Repeal of the Corn Laws was, Marx claimed, 
“the greatest triumph of free trade in the nine- 
teenth century.”15 Those who advocated free 
trade argued that it would alleviate the conditions 
of the working class: increasing demand for 
English manufactured goods, and thus for in- 
dustrial labor, would cause wages to rise. But this 
theory of the Anti-Corn Law League assumed that 
“wages rose and fell in inverse ratio... with the 
price of food.”18 In truth, wages vary inversely 
with profits; thus Marx predicted that with free 
trade wages would fall. Whereas free-traders 
argued that repeal would abolish antagonism 
between industrial capitalists and wage laborers, 
Marx argued the contrary. But for that very 
reason he came down in favor of free trade: ““The 
free trade system is destructive. It... pushes the 
antagonism of the proletariat and the bourgeoisie 
to the extreme point. In a word, the free trade 
system hastens the social revolution.”’? 

Free trade, then, is a case of interest-relations 
(5) and (8): it is against the short-term but in the 
long-term interests of the working class. And in 
commending it, Marx was approving what was in 
the short terms interests of a section of the bour- 
geoisie. 

Thus it is false that he discounted bourgeois 
interests as such, and he cannot for this reason be 
said not to have been a utilitarian. I shall now 
consider a number of objections to this defense of 
the thesis. 


(x) It might be objected that this defense misses 
the point. Marx approved free trade not because 
he thought it would ultimately be in bourgeois 
interests but precisely because he thought it would 
not be. The free trade example only demonstrates 
the sophistication in Marx’s theory that he believed 
the bourgeoisie could be instrumental in effecting 


18 Thid., p. 207. 


their own overthrow. Actions of theirs which 
tended to that end were for that reason morally 
commendable. Thus the counter-thesis stands with 
the amendment: if n is a bourgeois act/interest, it is 
prima facie morally wrong. 

This objection implies correctly that Marx 
would not have approved free trade had he not 
believed it would ultimately be disutile!® to the 
bourgeoisie. But it overlooks a point which the 
analysis of interest-relations in capitalist society was 
designed to illustrate, namely, that, contrary, to the 
counter-thesis, bourgeois interests are not intrin- 
sically evil. Rather, it is through the satisfaction of 
bourgeois interests that the conditions for socialized 
relations of production develop. “The productive 


forces developing in the womb of bourgeois society . 


create the material conditions for the solution of 
[the] antagonism [arising from the social conditions 
of life].’”2" The working class must understand 
that “with all the miseries it imposes upon them, 
the present system simultaneously engenders the 
material conditions and the social forms necessary for 
an economic reconstruction of society.’*° Bourgeois 
interests deserve to be satisfied not simply to effect 
the undoing of capitalists but as means to the 
development of a free society. This is their utility 
and it outweighs their immediate disutility to the 
proletariat. 


(2) For utilitarianism, “the essence of morality 
consists in regarding any desire, no matter whose, 
as prima facie worthy of satisfaction.”*? But surely 
Marx could not accept that if n is the desire of a 
bourgeois it is prima facie worthy of satisfaction. 
The trouble with this formulation is that “bour- 
geois” implies at once too much and too little. It 
implies too much because satisfaction of bourgeois 
desires typically involves disutility for the pro- 
letariat. It implies too little because the property- 
term “‘bourgeois” simply specifies a type of relation 
to the means of production: to be bourgeois is 
(only) to belong to the class of modern capitalists 
and thus to own means of social production and 


16 Friedrich Engels, “The Wages Theory of the Anti-Corn Law League,” Articles from the Labour Standard (1881) (Moscow, 


1965), P- 32. 
17 Marx, “Frec Trade,” Poverty, op. cit., p. 213. 


18 I will use utilitarian vocabulary in stating Marx’s views. By “utile (overall) for X,” I mean “‘(somehow) in the interests 
(overall) of X”; by “the utility overall of n,” “its productiveness of what (overall) is (somehow) in someone’s interests”, by 
“7 is disutile overall,” that “n produces more of what is against someone’s interests than of what is in anyone’s interests”; or, 
“n produces what is more against someone’s interests than in anyone’s interests.” 

19 Marx, “Preface to The Critique of Political Economy,” Selected Works, op. cit., p. 183. 


20 Marx, “Wages, Price and Proft,” Ibid., pp. 228-229. 
21 Narveson, op. cit. 
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employ wage labor.** But one can belong to this 
class as landowner or industrialist;in 1846 America, 
or 1850 France, or 1867 England, or 1875 Germany; 
in nascent bourgeois society, or in the heyday of the 
free market, or in advanced industrial capitalism. 
What social utility there is in being bourgeois 
depends on what kind of bourgeois existence is in 
question and under what conditions. Thus the 
category “bourgeois” tout court is purely formal. 
The connotation of “bourgeois” is value-neutral; 
Marx's evaluations of bourgeois interests depend 
on the context-variable denotation of “‘bourgeois.” 
Thus to say a desire is bourgeois is to say only that 
it is the desire of some assignable person, and this is 
indeed to give a prima facie reason for satisfying 
it.28 Obviously the “prima facie” qualifier is 
essential, for Narveson and Marx alike. That z is 
someone’s desire counts as a reason for satisfying n 
but not a conclusive reason since it is overridden in 
case to satisfy n would be disutile overall. Thus the 
question to be asked of a proposed desire-satisfying 
act is either “What will happen if this act is 
performed?” or “What would happen if all acts 
similar to this act which could be performed 
actually were performed?” (I take David Lyons to 
have demonstrated the extensional equivalence of 
simple and general utilitarianism.)*4 To answer 
either all relevant data must be considered. Thus it 
is (morally) relevant to know of a bourgeois desire 
that it is a desire for free trade; that to satisfy it 
would break the last link between the working and 
middle classes, end a conservative system of protec- 
tion, antagonize a bloc of capitalists—the land- 
owners—and hasten the dissolution of wage labor. 
If it were known only that the proposed act would 
satisfy a bourgeois desire, neither question could be 
answered for want of information. But once the act 
is adequately described—-when the denotation of 
“bourgeois” is specified—the utility of the act can 
be determined. Marx’s evaluations of proposed 
acts turn on his understanding of the (historical) 
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situations in which they would occur,” just as do 
those of the simple or general utilitarian. 


(3a) By the principle of utility, the greatest good is 
the greatest happiness of the greatest number. 
Marx is concerned to maximize the well-being of 
the proletariat, whose movement is “the self- 
conscious, independent movement of the immense 
majority, in the interests of the immense majority.’’26 
“Interests of the majority” and “interests of the 
proletariat” are interchangeable phrases. But it 
does not follow that Marx is concerned to secure 
the greatest happiness of the greatest number. 
Thus, if, per impossible, it were the case that the 
proletariat was a minority class, it would always be 
morally right to maximize their utility, even if 
disutile to the majority. In other words, to be a 
proletarian is good in itself. - 

The objection has only to be stated in this form 
for its absurdity to be manifest: the whole point of 
the proletarian revolution is to abolish the prole- - 
tarian class. But the objection does underscore the 
importance of Marx’s distinction between individ- 
uals as members of a class and individuals as such. 
He distinguishes between the relationships of class 
society in which individuals participate “not as 
individuals but as members of a class” from “the 
community of revolutionary proletarians; . . . it is 
as individuals that the individuals participate in 
this community.’’*’ In post-capitalist society “the 
transformation of labour into self-activity corres- 
ponds to the transformation of the earlier limited 
intercourse into the intercourse of individuals as 
such.’*8 The greatest good for Marx, then, is the 
well-being not of the proletariat but of individuals 
as individuals. . 


(3b) But, it may be further objected, the majority 
of an n-membered group is( n/2+ 1), not everybody. 
Bentham and Mill advocated the greatest happiness 
of the greatest number, not just of the majority. 
But this objection will not do either. First, 


22 cf. Marx and Engels, “Manifesto of the Communist Party,” footnote by Engels to 1888 English edition, Selected Works, 


op. cit., P. 35. 


23 That is, Marx did believe that any desire no matter whose was prima facie worthy of satisfaction (this question is distinct 
from whether he believed any desire no matter what thus worthy. I discuss three ways in which the latter is relevant to my 
case), Capitalism systematically prevents certain kinds of desire-satisfaction for the majority. But post-capitalist society will 
permit “individuals” (not just a privileged few, but all) to become wealthy: “wealth [is] the evolution of all human powers as 
such” (Marx, Pre-Capitalist Economic Formations, ed. by E. J. Hobsbawm [London, 1964], pp. 84-85). And, decisively, “in 
communist society .. . nobody has one exclusive sphere of activity, but each can become accomplished in any branch he wishes” 


(Marx & Engels, German Ideology, op. cit., p. 44). 


#4 David Lyons, Forns and Limits of Utilitarianism (Oxford, 1965). 


28 Further evidence for this claim is given below. 


a6 Marx and Engels, “Manifesto,” Selected Works, op. cit., P. 45. 


237 Marx and Engles, German Ideology, op. cit., p. 92. 
28 Ibid., p. 84. 
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because Marx insists that “universal human 
emancipation’’**-the emancipation of bourgeo- 
isie no less than of proletarians—is at stake in the 
abolition of private property. Secondly, in class 
society the “happiness” of the majority (the prole- 
tariat) does coincide with that of the greatest 
number in case B-1 interests coincide with P-1 and 
P-2 interests. This happened in the period of transi- 
tion to capitalism. “The illusion” perpetuated in 
bourgeois ideology that the ruling class and non- 
ruling classes have common interests was then true. 
The victory of the new ruling class also benefited 
“many individuals of the other classes . . . insofar as 
it... [put] these individuals in a position to raise 
themselves into the ruling class.”*8° 


(4) According to the thesis, if in the short term 
some act, n, is utile to the bourgeoisie and disutile 
to the proletariat but of utility overall to the 
proletariat and disutility overall to the bour- 
geoisie, then n is right. This argument has the 
following paradoxical consequence. Though utile 
overall to the proletariat, n may in the short term 
cause them acute misery. But Marx condemned the 
misery-inflicting features of bourgeois society. Thus 
he both condemned and condoned some acts. But 
he cannot do both on utilitarian grounds: if he 
condemns an act, he must consider its effects 
overall disutile; if he condones it, he must consider 
its effects overall utile. It might, however, be argued 
that, on moral grounds, he did not both condemn 
and condone any act, but, if he condemned it, he 
condemned it unreservedly. Thus, although he 
“voted” in favor of free trade, he did not do so for 
moral reasons. His “approval”? was no more than 
the claim that free trade would lead eventually to 
the dissolution of wage labor, which was not a 
moral judgment but a putatively scientific predic- 
tion. But if his endorsement of free trade was not a 
moral judgment, then it cannot be said to rest on 
utilitarian grounds, and the case for Marx’s utili- 
tarianism remains to be made. And if on moral 
grounds he did both condemn and condone free 
trade, then he could not have done so for utilitarian 
reasons. 

The first part of this objection rests on a simple 
confusion about the character of utilitarian evalu- 
ation, not Marx’s supposed use of it. To say of some 
act that its short-term effects are disutile is to 


condemn only those effects; but it is not to condemn 
the act itself just in case it has other effects whose 
utility is sufficient to outweigh the short-term dis- 
utility of the act and thus render the act itself utile 
overall. It is contradictory for any moral theory 
both to condemn and condone the same features of 
some act. Marx’s evaluations involve no such con- 
tradiction: of some acts he condemns some of their 
consequences and condones others, and construes 
the moral value of the acts to depend on whether 
their consequences overall are good, bad, or 
indifferent.®+ 

In answering the second part of the objection, we 
must distinguish the question whether an alleged 
effect of n is in fact an effect of n from the question 
whether, ifit is an effect ofn, itis a morally relevant 
effect. Whether the dissolution of wage labor will 
be an effect of free trade is indeed a non-normative 
(“scientific”) question which Marx answers affir- 
matively onthe basisofhis understanding of the laws 
of capitalist development. It is morally relevant in 
case it betters or worsens the chances of some person 
to get what he wants. The end of wage labor is 
manifestly morally relevant in this sense. Thus for 
Marx to cite the end of wage labor as an effect of 
free trade was for him to cite both a utility and a 
disutility of free trade. Since he considered it a 
utility which outweighed the short-term disutilities 
of free trade, his “approval” of free trade was 
indeed a moral judgment. Thus it will not do to 
object that Marx’s support of free trade could not 
have been for utilitarian reasons because it was not 
for moral reasons. 


(5) According to utilitarianism, if some act n is 
disutile to P but less than it is also utile to P, then, 
assuming that its utility overall is greater than its 
disutility overall, and is equal to or greater than the 
utility overall of any available alternative, n is 
right. But when ‘P’ designates the proletariat, this 
argument will involve an equivocation fallacy in 
case those proletarians for whom n is disutile are not 
those for whom it is utile overall, as in the prime of 
capitalism will most certainly be the case. (Marx 
might have approved the unrestricted labor hours of 
the 1800 working class on the grounds that working 
class resentment of those hours sparked the union 
movement which was legalized in 1824 and won 
the Ten Hours Billin 1864. But how many workers 


28 Karl Marx, The Economic and Philosophical Manuscripts of 1844, ed. by D. J. Struik (New York, 1964), p. 118. Quantities of 
value vary independently of a producer’s will; at least for this reason Marx believes the bourgeoisie to be in a sense enslaved: 


“objects... 
30 Marx and Engels, German Ideology, op. cit., op. 62. 
31 Further evidence for this statement is given below. 
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of 1800 were around in 1864 to reap what they had 
unconsciously sown?) Thus, in approving n for its 
ultimate effects, Marx could not without violence 
to logic have done so for the utilitarian reason that 
n was utile overall to the proletariat. 

Reply: whether the utilities and disutilities of an 
act are distributed, over one person or several is 
irrelevant. Thus if the effects of an act are disutile 
for some (the 1800 proletariat) but less than they 
are utile for others (the 1864 proletariat), then the 
act is ytile overall and thus right. 


(6) The utility of free trade (n) is said by the thesis 
to outweigh its disutility because it brings about the 
end of wage labor (E£). The utility of n is assumed 
equal to that of E. But this assumption is false in 
case 2 is not a necessary but a possibly sufficient 
condition of E: in that case the utility of n as a 
means to E is not equal to the utility of E but to the 
probability of E given n. And, in fact, free trade is 
not a necessary condition, but a possibly sufficient 
condition of the end of wage labor. Thus if the 
utility of E (perhaps after suitable linear rescaling) 
is 1.0, the probability of E given n is .4 and the 
disutility of nis .8, then, if the utility of n as a means 
to E is considered, wrongly, equal to that of E, the 
utility overall of n is .2; but if the utility of n as a 
means -to E is correctly calculated, the utility 
overall of n is —.4. Whether n is right depends on 
its utility overall relative to the utilities overall of 
alternatives to n. The alternative to free trade was 
continued protection (#). Suppose the disutility of 
pis .3 (i.e., its utility is —.3). Then if the utility 
overall of n is wrongly calculated, better n than p. 
But if it is correctly calculated, better p than n. 
Since the thesis indicates that Marx calculated 
utilities wrongly, then, if it is correct, he may have 
prescribed actions disutile overall. Thus, either: 
(1) Marx calculated utilities wrongly, or, (2), he 
did not calculate utilities at all but held the 
principle that any act ought to be performed which 
made E more probable to any degree than E would 
be probable if that act was not performed. If (1) is 
true, then Marx could be said to be a utilitarian but 
systematically mistaken in his method of calculating 
utilities (which method could of course accidentally 
yield correct answers). He may have approved acts 
whose veal utility was almost negligible and whose 
real disutility very high, but if he thought those acts 
utile overall then his arguments although mistaken 
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are nonetheless utilitarian. However, if (2) is true, 
then Marx approved at least some acts for the non- 
utilitarian reason that they were acts of a certain 
kind, namely, causative of E. 

A careful reading of the texts shows (2) to be 
false. Marx did indeed think that certain kinds of 
acts, revolutionary acts, for example, would bring 
about socialism. But he did not approve acts just 
because they were of a kind conducive to socialism; 
in fact he often disapproved acts even if they were 
of that kind. He frequently inveighed against 
arguments of the following sort: “The Communists 
everywhere support every revolutionary movement 
against the existing social and political order of 
things.’’5? R is such a movement. Therefore R ought 
to be supported. Although he stated the first 
premiss in a burst of eloquence at the end of the 
Mamfesto, yet, when it came to evaluating partic- 
ular acts of revolution, he considered what would 
happen if those acts were performed, and approved 
them only if he considered them utile overall. In 
this respect he differed from his comrades in the 
Communist League for whom premiss one was an 
exceptionless practical maxim. Thus in 1850 Marx 
and Engels refused to support the revolutionary 
zealots of the League because “a new unpreced- 
ented period of industrial prosperity” had so firmly 
entrenched bourgeois relations in Europe that 
“there could be no talk of a real revolution.” ® The 
“artificers of revolution” in the League disagreed. 
“The reserve maintained by us was not to the minds 
of these people; one was to enter into the game of 
making revolutions. We most decisively refused to 
do so. A split ensued.’*4 The utility of making 
revolutions was not absolute. To insist on its dis- 
utility in 1850 was worth even a splitin the League. 

“The protective system of our day is conserva- 
tive,” Marx concluded in 1848. But he did not. 
oppose protection as such. Rather, he recognized 
that the protective system was “a means of estab- 
lishing large scale industry in any given country... 
[and] help[ed] to develop free competition within 
a country,’*5 both necessary conditions of the 
proletarian revolution. 

Private property must be abolished but first 
universalized. Thus Marx supported the 1846 
American Homestead Act Movement. Child labor 
was iniquitous but it would be reactionary to 
abolish it: “an early combination of [safe, 


32 Marx and Engels, “Manifesto,” Selected Works, op. cit., p. 63. 
33 Engels, “On the History of the Communist League,” Selected Works, op. cit., p. 451. 


34 Ibid., P. 452. 
35 Marx, “Free Trade,” Poverty, op. cit., p. 224. 
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restricted] productive labour with education is one 
of the most potent means for the transformation of 
present-day society.’’8¢ 

Marx’s writings on colonialism illustrate the 
same method of evaluation. Impertalism in itself 
was neither good nor bad. Particular imperialistic 
ventures were condemned or condoned as they 
contributed to the revolutionary cause. Thus the 
annexation of Turkey by Russia would be “ 
unspeakable calamity’’®? to that cause. And “‘the 
contemplated intervention in Mexico by England, 
France and Spain, is, in my opinion, one of the 
most monstrous enterprises ever chronicled in the 
annals of international history.”38 But not so 
British rule in India. There was no doubt that “the 
misery inflicted by the British on Hindostan [was] 
of an... infinitely more intensive kind than all 
Hindostan had to suffer before. [But India’s] village 
communities . . . had always been the solid 
foundation of Oriental despotism.” The under- 
lying view seems to be as follows: 


England, it is true, in causing a social revolution 
in Hindostan, was actuated only by the vilest 
interests and was stupid in her manner of en- 
forcing them. But that is not the question. The 
question is, can mankind fulfil its destiny without 
a fundamental revolution in the social state of 
Asia? If not, whatever may have been the 
crimes of England she was the unconscious tool 
of history in bringing about the revolution. 


This paradigmatic utilitarian argument concludes: 
“Then ... [despite the offence to our] personal 
feelings, we have the right, in point of history, to 
exclaim with Goethe: 


Should this torture then torment us. Since it brings us 
greater pleasure (Lust) ?5° 


That an act was of a certain sort, as these 
examples must suffice to show, was not decisive for 
Marx of its rightness. His conception of social 
development as a dialectical process is funda- 
mentally at odds with deontological evaluation. 
Had he sided with Schapper as an “artificer of 
revolution” in 1850, despite his reservations about 


38 Marx, Critique of the Gotha Programme (New York, 1970), p 
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their chances of success in those circumstances, on 
the grounds that the revolution game should be 
played for its own sake; or had he followed Bakunin 
in advocating abstention from politics despite his 
belief that under certain conditions some kinds of 
political activity would improve working class 
life,*® then he could not be said to have made these 
judgments on utilitarian grounds. But he made the 
opposite judgments, and for utilitarian reasons. 

~ {shall now consider two questions about prole- 
tarian morality and one about the positive morality 
of post-capitalist society. 


(1) “The purpose of morality for utilitarianism is 


to forward the ends which people severally have, 


whatever they may be.” But Marx and Engels 
tried to change the preferences of proletarians and 
of their fellow socialists. Could they do so on 
utilitarian grounds? Utilitarianism holds that it is 
justifiable for X to try to change Y’s preference from 
$ to q, not on the grounds that g is “really” prefer- 
able to p—that judgment is irrelevant—but only if 
there is evidence that Y will come to share this 
view. “Ifit can be foreseen, at least probably, that 
he will do so, then there might be justification in 
setting him on the path to that end.’’4* But Y’s 
view must be made the ultimate test of what is his 
good. If something is in his interest, he must 
eventually find it to be so. Bentham is wrong that 
every man is the best judge of his own interest. 
What he meant, or should have said, is that each 
person is the ultimate arbiter of what is in his 
interest.* 

As a utilitarian, Y might argue that q is a means 
to some end which Y would probably prefer to 
what he gains by doing p. Marx used this sort of 
argument. He argued for the necessity of “‘general 
political action” as a means of improving workers’ 
immediate conditions by pointing to the limitation 
of the working day in England as a reform which 
would not have been achieved “without the work- 
ing men’s continuous pressure.’*44 A worker may 
prefer inactivism (p) to voting (q) but if less than he 
would prefer shorter hours and higher wages to 
inactivism, then, on utilitarian grounds, better q 
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than p. Marx does not argue that voting is a duty. 
He musters evidence to show that it is the best 
means of securing what he believes workers think 
really is in their interest. 

Or, X might argue that q is preferable to p as a 
means to some end which Y professes to desire. His 
case is strongest, and unimpeachable on utilitarian 
grounds, when it turns on non-normative facts. 
Thus Engels argued against fellow socialists in 1895 
that socialism would be won sooner by working 
class use of the suffrage than by rebellion. He based 
his case on “the intelligent use which the German 
workers made of the universal suffrage introduced 
in 1866.4 The government came to be more 
afraid “‘of the legal than of the illegal action of the 
workers’ party.”46 Moreover, against a military 
larger and more effective than in 1848 “rebellion in 
the old style” could not succeed. 

In 1881 he argued that it was not in the interests 
of the English working class to continue to send 
“men of the upper class” to represent them in 
Parliament. Rather, the working class should elect 
men of their own order. With 50 workers in St. 
Stephens “it would be impossible to resist the 
demand for redistribution of seats, for making 
bribery really punishable,’’*’ to pass the Irish Land 
Bill, and so on. If so—a question of fact—and if the 
working class would prefer such reforms to return- 
ing Tories, then, on utilitarian grounds, they 
should change their voting practices. 


(2) Workers are urged to take certain actions 
putatively causative of wage labor’s dissolution 
partly because in post-capitalist society they will 
have free time to develop their capacities for 
“higher activities.” But how do Marx and Engels 
know that they desire the promised future? One of 
capitalism’s most invidious effects is to reduce a 
worker’s sense of his capacities. “It is not ‘only that 
man has no human needs—even his animal needs 
cease to exist.’°48 If so, then the revolution is to be 
made in the name of desires which capitalism 
destroys but which Marx thinks men ought to have. 
To justify the revolution on these grounds is clearly 
incompatible with utilitarianism. | 

This objection stands only if there is no evidence 
available to Marx either that workers desire the 
promised benefits of post-capitalist society or that 


a 29 
they would desire them were they to experience 
them. But both sorts of evidence are available to 
Marx, and used by him. There is, in the first place, 
working class protest, 1848 and 1871 for example. 
Further, to demonstrate that men desire the 
company of others for its own sake and prefer not to 
regard others as means to securing subsistence or 
profit—as, Marx contends, “alienated labour” con- 
ditions cause them to do—he cites his experience 
with communist artisans whose “first end” in 
associating is 


theory, propaganda, etc.... But at the same time, as 
a result of this association, they acquire a new need— 
the need for society—and what appears as a means 
becomes an end. In this practical process the most 
splendid results are to be observed whenever French 
socialist workers are seen together.... Company, 
association, and conversation, which again has 
society as its end, are enough for them; the brother- 
hood of man is no mere phrase with them, but a fact 
of life, and the nobility of man shines upon us from 
their work-hardened bodies.‘ 


Should workers doubt that revolution to effect “‘the 
brotherhood of man” is in their interests, Marx 
need in rebuttal only point to this experience of 
their work-hardened comrades. I take it that Marx 
was aware of the need for this sort of evidence if his 
argument that capitalist conditions robbed men of 
properly human capacities was to carry weight. 
Otherwise, why recount this incident at such 
eloquent length? It was, he said, “a real advantage 
to have gained beforehand a consciousness of .. . 
the goal of the historical movement.’*® Here was 
evidence of what interpersonal relations in post- 
capitalist society would be like and—since relations 
of this sort were so obviously enjoyed by the French 
workers who experienced them—ought to be like. 


(3) Is that part of the positive morality of post- 
capitalist society concerned with what constitutes a 
“good life” utilitarian? Several questions must be 
distinguished. (a) What was the summum bonum for 
Marx: the self-developed man—he who had freely 
developed his abilities, or certain abilities in a 
prescribed way; or the free man—he who freely 
satisfied his desires? (b) Are these real alternatives 
for Marx or did he think that men became free by 
self-development? (c) If he did, did he, like Plato, 


45 Marx, The Class Struggles in France, 1848-1850 (Moscow, 1968), Introduction by Engels, 1895, p. 16. 
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Kant, Hegel, and others, distinguish essential from 
unessential parts of the self, and corresponding 
higher from lower activities, and contend that men 
became “free” by developing the essential self and 
governing the unessential? (d) If he did, did he 
make these distinctions on the basis of a theory of 
transcendental value or on the basis of the decided 
preferences of individuals? 

Careful exegesis would be required to answer 
these questions. I suspect that support could be 
found for all the alternatives. But consider the 
following. Marx does speak of “higher activities’ 
which apparently include “education in the arts, 
sciences, etc.”** He also speaks of “essential 
powers.” I think it highly unlikely that he thereby 
meant to distinguish an essential from an un- 
essential part of the self. This is not beyond dispute. 
But, I contend, it is most plausible to construe 
essential powers simply as individual persons’ 
abilities of which only those needed in subsistence 
labor can, typically, be exercised in capitalism, but 
which men will have free time to exercise in post- 
capitalist society. Marx speaks of the free develop- 
ment of each and all. I think he meant the free 
development of essential powers in the sense just 
indicated. Whether he felt men became free through 
developing their essential powers is problematical. 
I do not think he did. I think he believed self- 
development was one way of being free, not the only 
way of becoming free. Free activities would include, 
inter alia, those performed in the free time of post- 
capitalist society; and “free time . . . includes 
leisure time as well as time for higher activities.’5 
Activities proper to free time are those which indi- 
viduals prefer: it is in just this sense that surplus- 
time is free. Freedom from socially necessary labor 
to do as a person desired was one thing for Marx, 
and free development another. Doubtless he hoped 
and expected they would coincide. But he did not 
require that they should do so for men to be free. 
He did think it would be best if free time were used 
“productively,” in developing essential powers. 
And he hoped and expected the development of 
essential powers would coincide with pursuit of 
higher activities. It could be argued that he rested 
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this expectation on an a priori theory of human 
nature; that he believed man as such to be capable 
of creative endeavor in art and science; and thus 
that he distinguished higher activities on a non- 
utilitarian basis. But the evidence for this view 
would have to come from the Manuscripts. Their 
tone is polemical. Marx is vituperating against 
alienated labor and insisting that man is capable of 
activity which is “truly human.” But when it comes 
to historical analysis, Marx rejects as metaphysical 
abstractions the concepts “essence of map”? and 
“Man”: by substituting them for real individuals— 
as did the Young Hegelians——“‘one can give history 
some hard clouts on the ear.”54 And when he 
describes post-capitalist society, he speaks not of 
what man will do, but of men: “individuals [will 
then be] in a position to develop freely.”55 Marx 
believed that, given the opportunity, men would 
prefer higher activities to others. But it cannot be 
conclusively answered whether he believed activi- 
ties were “higher” because he believed men would 
prefer them to others, or because of the sort of 
activities they were. Very likely he conflated these 
alternatives. He probably thought activities were 
higher if of a certain sort and, because of the sort of 
activities they were, men would prefer them. 

In my view the most plausible reading of the 
texts suggests that free development by engaging in 
higher activities is the summum bonum for Marx. 
Self-development is one way of being free, but only 
one. When it involves higher activities, it is the best 
way, but whether because of the intrinsic nature of 
those activities or because individuals would prefer 
them to others, it cannot be said. Is all this com- 
patible with utilitarianism? 

The utilitarian can accept a theory of free 
development by participation in “higher activi- 
ties’ if the distinction between “higher” and 
“lower” depends not as it did for Plato, Kant, and 
Hegel on an a priori theory of human nature and 
intrinsic moral value, but on the decided prefer- 
ences ofindividuals. Of course, ranking pleasures or 
interests in order of moral value by this method can 
generate counter-intuitive results. Thus if X is an 
ax-murderer and poet, Y a poet without experience 


5t David McLellan, Marx’s Grundrisse (translated selections) (London, 1971), p. 142. 

52 Tbid., p. 148. Marx also hoped that socially necessary labor would be transformed into a higher activity in which men 
would develop. They would freely choose their occupation. And they would work better because of their use of free time. 
“Free time . . . naturally transforms anyone who enjoys it into a different person, and it is this different person who then enters 
the direct process of production.” Thus, “Free time . . . reacts as the greatest productive force on the productive force of labour.” 


53 Ibid, 


54 Marx and Engels, The German Ideology, op. cit., pp. 92-3. For Marx and Engels on the historical methodology of the Young 
Hegelians see especially The German Ideology, ibid., Vol. I. ch. I, pp. 29-30, 49-59, 63-64, 84-85, 92-93. 


55 McLellan, of. cit., p. 142. 
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of ax-murdering, then, on the decided preference 
theory, only X can determine which is the “higher” 
activity: Y knows only his side of the question. If X 
prefers ax-murdering, then, ipso facto, it is the 
“higher” activity. l 

If Marx believed some activities were “higher” 
than others because they would be preferred to 
those others by persons who had experienced 
activities of both kinds, he would be committed to 
saying that if in fact persons prefer idleness to 
education, then idleness is the “higher” activity. 
But it is far more plausible to suppose that he 
shares this problem with utilitarians than that he 
prescribed development tout court in the “higher” 
activities as the summum bonum. Post-capitalist 
society will permit “the complete development of 
the individual”; but free, i.e., self-development, by 
creative activity, not development simpliciter, is the 
greatest good. This distinction is crucial because in 
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their free time men will be able.to choose between 
“higher” and “lower” activities. Better they should 
choose “lower” than that they be forced to choose - 
“higher.” Marx would think it less disutile that 
someone freely choose pushpin than be afflicted 
with poetry. Inflicted poetry might cause him to 
develop, but not to self-develop. Better the fool 
satisfied than forced to become a dissatisfied 
Socrates. The point of overthrowing capitalist con- 
ditions of enslavement in “lower” activities is not to 
substitute slavery in “higher.” If anyone prefers 
idleness to education, and if there is no evidence 
that he will come to change his mind, then there is 
no utilitarian justification for setting. him on the 
path to learning; nor, I suggest, would Marx think 
it justified. This is how overall Marx appears to 
reason. And it is how a consistent utilitarian must 
reason. 
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IV. MYSTICISM, CONTRADICTION, AND. 
| INEFFABILITY 


GALEN K. PLETCHER 


Co. of mysticism usually argue that one of 

the most obvious objections to the mystical 
literature is that it is shot through and through with 
the language of paradox—self-contradiction. The 
testimony of mystics as a whole must, it is argued, 
necessarily be false, since mystics insist that both 
halves of their contradictory testimonies are equally 
true. It is alleged that this counts conclusively 
against the credibility of what the mystics say. In 
this paper I shall examine some features of this 
issue, which I agree to be a central problem in 
understanding what worth, if any, the mystics’ 
writings may have. In Sect. LI shall discuss some 
preliminary matters. Sect. IT will be given over to a 
discussion and rejection of a certain theory of the 
nature of contradiction. Then, in Sect. IIT and 
Sect. IV, I shall develop a theory, inspired by some 
suggestions of Professor Paul Henle, which will 
show how it is possible that a contradictory set of 
statements might be “true.” In Sect. V, I illustrate 
the application of the theory, first to a quotation 
from a traditional mystic, and then to a quotation 
drawn from a contemporary student of the drug 
experience. In the last section I consider the 
application of this theory to one other objection 
made against the claims of the mystics, and I 
indicate the consequences that my treatment has 
for the study of mysticism as a whole. ` 


I 


If the paradoxes in the mystical literature are not 
taken simply as the basis of a rejection of mysticism, 
they are usually explained away as being only 
seeming-contradictions, or attempts to evoke 
emotions, etc. For example, a contemporary writer 
on this topic has urged that 


such statements are not literal self-contradictions 
because the law of contradiction does not apply to 
them. The function of mystical statements is not the 


cognitive one of literally describing facts in space and 
time, but rather that of evoking in the addressee 
certain feelings and emotions in the same way that 
esthetic language does. 


This simply is not true to what the mystics are 
doing, or at least to what they think they are doing. 
If the sole legitimate function of mystical utterance 
is the evoking of emotion, then the most interesting 
claims of the mystics must fall. To interpret them 
in this way—or any other way which “explains 
away’ as mistaken what many mystics agree in 
saying—must be the very last resort, for it renders 
the actual significance of their utterances to be 
totally other than what they claim for them, and 
devoutly believe them to have. 

Four other such theories as to the “true” status 
of the contradictory utterances of mystics are dis- 
cussed by W. T. Stace and rejected as unsatis- 
factory.” I accept his conclusions and do not care to 
reproduce his arguments. It would be well to 
mention the four theories that I agree with him in 
rejecting: 

(1) The theory that the paradoxes are merely 
verbal, used by the mystic to enhance his 
writings; 

The theory that the mystic is misdescribing 
his experience unintentionally, thus need- 
lessly couching the description in contra- 
dictory terms; l 

The theory that the contradictory predicates 
are really applicable each to a different thing 
in the experience, but not to the same thing, 
as the mystic says; 

The theory that when the mystic says both X 
and not-X characterize his experience, the 
word ‘X’ applies in a different sense in each 
case. 


(2) 
(3) 


(4) 


Although I agree with Stace in holding that these 
do not do justice to what mystics have said, I shall 


1 R. M. Gale, “Mysticism and Philosophy,” Journal of Philosophy, vol. 57 (1960), p. 475. Cf. Bertrand Russell, Religion and 
Science (New York, 1961), ch. VII, and “Mysticism and Logic,” in Mysticism and Logic (New York, 1917). 
* In his important work Mysticism and Philosophy (London, 1961), pp. 251-265. 
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suggest, in the solution I propose, that inadequate 
descriptions may figure into the paradoxicality of 
the mystic’s report, but in a way different from 
what is meant in the usual theory of misdescription. 
It is noteworthy that C. B. Martin, who argues 
strongly against the validity of mysticism as a way 
of knowing, seems to reject the particular objection 
to mysticism that we are now considering. 


The paradoxical and negative ways in which mystics 
most often describe their experiences may seem, at 
first, unsatisfactory. But it helps to consider how 
similar sorts of descriptions are employed outside 
the religious context. One might say of one’s emotion 
at a particular time that one felt both love and hate 
toward someone. This would be understood as a 
description of a complex emotion that most of us have 
experienced. And the paradoxical expression is not 
reducible to “in some ways Jove, in other ways hate” 
because it refers not only to different patterns of 
behaving and feeling but also to a particular feeling 
at a particular moment.® 


Martin evidently feels that it is not senseless to 
say that we feel two different emotions (which are 
ordinarily thought of as exclusive) toward someone 
at the same time; and he feels this is permissible in 
the strict sense, not in the sense that we feel hate of 
some characteristics and love of others. This is 
more, I think, than most philosophers would be 
willing to grant. But I have quoted the entire 
passage which Martin devotes to this problem, and 
hence it is very difficult to know how far he would 
stick with this assertion. 

The difficulty of applying this passing remark to 

the objection presently before us is that the 
mystic’s paradoxes have nothing like the limited 
-application and interest which a person’s state- 
ments about his emotions have. On the contrary, 
the mystics paradoxes are central to his experi- 
ence, and contradictory descriptions are one of the 
most striking characteristics of his attempts to say 
what his experience was like. Worse still, it is 
evident that the mystic not only: feels that the 
experience was of a contradictory sort, but more— 
and here the disanalogy with Martin’s illustration 
is most marked—that the object of his experience 
has contradictory properties. We may mention one 
famous passage from -the Isa Upanishad, which is 
quoted by Stace: 


3 O, B. Martin, Religious Belief (Ithaca, 1959), pp. 89-90. 
* Stace, of. ctt., p- 255. 


That One, though never stirring, 
is swifter than thought... 

Though standing still, it overtakes 
those who are running... 

It stirs and it stirs not. 

It is far, and likewise near. 

It is inside all this, and it is outside 
all this.‘ 


This “One” is the object of the mystical experience 


and is experienced to be of this contradictory sort. 


This is what the mystic would have us believe. 
Unfortunately, a solution such as Martin seeks to 
give is just irrelevant to this type of claim. But it is 
claims of this sort that give rise to the objection we 
are considering. I think it would be well to quote on 
this issue an authority on mysticism who is at once 
a mystic and a gifted philosopher of mysticism. I 
refer to D. T. Suzuki, the eloquent and learned 
spokesman for Zen Buddhism. The status of the 
problem of paradoxicality is quite clear to him. He 
writes that 


according to the followers of Zen, its apparently 
paradoxical] statements are not artificialities contrived 
to hide themselves behind a screen of obscurity; but 
simply because the human tongue is not an adequate 
organ for expressing the deepest truths of Zen, the 


latter cannot be made the subject of logical ex-_ 


position; they are to be experienced in the inmost 
soul when they become for the first time intelligible.’ 


There is no reconciling this position withthe 
position that would reduce mystical paradoxes to 
the level of common sense in some way. The 
deepest truths of Zen, Suzuki tells us, cannot be 
made the subject of logical exposition. In no way 
can they be reconciled with ordinary ways of 
thinking. 

At this point it might be objected that it is of no 
use to try to understand the nature of the paradoxi- 
cality of mystical utterances, since the mystic him- 
self insists that they cannot be understood. Thus 
any study of these utterances must either distort 
their meaning, or else must itself fall into gibbering 
inconsistency. I believe that this objection, often 
made to the entire study of mysticism, is based on a 
confusion. I am not trying to give a logical exposi- 
tion of the truths of Zen, or of any other mystical 
utterances. What I am trying to do is explore how 
propositions which are taken extremely seriously by 


8 D. T. Suzuki, An Introduction to Zen Buddhism (London, n.d.), p- 33. 
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those who believe them—which indeed are 
regarded as the only way to happiness and salva- 
tion—could be such as to be self-contradictory and 
paradoxical by our ordinary standards. And that 
particular undertaking is not what was condemned 
in the passage from Suzuki. Rather, it is the 
attempt to take the truths of Zen themselves and 
try to make them conform to logic which is con- 
demned. 

' . Stace has seen this very clearly. He points out 
that we might quite rationally conclude that the 
world is ultimately not to be understood in logical 
terms. Thus 


. .if the conclusion which we have to draw in the 
end is that some human experiences... are actually 
paradoxical and that logicality therefore is not part of 
the universal and final nature of the world, these 
seem to me to be intelligible and important truths 
which we ought to know. Moreover, this conclusion is 
itself a perfectly logical and rational one. The 
proposition “‘X is self-contradictory and nonrational”? 
is not itself a self-contradictory or nonrational 
proposition. ® 


Accordingly, we need not be dissuaded from 
attempting at least to understand the nature and 
significance of the fact that mystical utterances are 
many of them self-contradictory. 


It 


Let us try to get clear about what is wrong with 
paradoxical utterances. Why is it that we feel such 
discontent over them, even to the point of attempt- 
ing to reject mysticism on their basis? The general 
feeling among contemporary analytic philosophers 
seems to be that a contradictory assertion tells us 
nothing. For instance Strawson asks us to 


suppose a man sets out to walk to a certain place; but 
when he gets half-way there, turns round and comes 
back again. This may not be pointless. He may, after 
all, have wanted only exercise. But, from the point of 
view of a change of position, it is as if he had never 
set out. And so a man who contradicts himself may 
have succeeded in exercising his vocal cords. But 
from the point of view of imparting information, of 
communicating facts (er falsehoods) it is as if he had 
never opened his-mouth. He utters words, but does not 


8 Stace, op. cit., pp. 266-267. 
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say anything. Or he might be compared with a man 
who makes as if to give something away and then 
takes it back again. He arouses expectations which he 
does not fulfil.... A contradiction cancels itself and 
leaves nothing.’ 


Thus a contradiction does not even qualify for 
falsehood, on this theory. It is as ifit weren’t there. 
The paper might as well be blank, from the point of 
view of communicating information. 

It seems to me that there are problems with this 
way of putting the position—it is somehow too 
picturesque. But perhaps it will be urged that 
Strawson is merely giving colorful expression to the 
quite respectable theory that contradictions are 
meaningless. ‘This theory has many representatives. 
Friedrich Waismann maintains that 


if you mean by “red” and “green” what we mean by 
them your sentence [“The same surface can be red 
and green in the same respects at the same time” ] has 
no meaning. So we do not say “This never happens; 
you will never see such a thing,” but we say “We do 
not use words in that way, what you say means 
nothing.” In reality the sentence “red and green 
cannot exist in the same place” is a veiled grammatical 
rule, which forbids the formation of the word-sequence 
“something is red and green simultaneously.’’* 


Writing on the very problem that is before us, 
Robert Hoffman makes remarks that are quite 
similar. He says: 


an alleged description which it is logically impossible 
for anything to satisfy is not a description at all. To 
state a logical contradiction is not to describe a state 
of affairs and to say that it is impossible; it is to show 
by its form that the statement is not a description, 
i.e., that there could be nothing to describe.’ 


Now I do not find this theory very convincing. If 
I say “The top of my car is blue and it is also 
white,” there is no doubt something wrong. More- 
over, we can know that something is wrong without 
knowing anything about my car. It is perhaps this 
latter fact that makes us think that simply calling 
the proposition “false” does not do justice to its 
chronic malignity. But is it not the case that part of 
what I know to be wrong with the statement is that 
it is false, albeit false in a special way? A contra- 


7 P., F. Strawson, Introduction to Logical Thecry (London, 1952), pp. 2-3. My emphasis. 

8 Friedrich Waismann, Principles of Linguistic Philosophy (London, 1965), p. 58. 

® Robert Hoffman, ‘‘Logic, Meaning and Mystical Intuition,” Philosophical Studies, vol. 11, (1960), p. 69. Similar veiws 
can be found in John Hospers, An Introduction to Philosophical Analysis (Second edition; Englewood Cliffs, N.J., 1967), 
PP. 217-225, esp. p. 2245 Michael Scriven, Primary Philosophy (New York, 1966), pp. 42~46; and D.F. Peasr, “Incompatibilities 
of Colours,” in A. Flew (ed.), Logic and Language (Second Series; New York, 1965), P 334. 
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dictory statement form is one that is false in every 
substitution instance, but to say that is a far cry 
from saying that a sentence which exhibits that 
form is meaningless. Stace also finds difficulties 
with the theory and presents two arguments 
against it. His first argument is that the position 
confuses questions of truth with questions of mean- 
ing. If anything is true or if it is false, then it is 
meaningful. But by standards of evaluation of the 
truth of the proposition, a proposition of the form 
“h and not-p”’ is false. Hence, it must be meaning- 
ful.4° Of course, it is always false. There are no 
conceivable circumstances under which it could be 
true. But that proves, rather than disproves, that 
the statement is meaningful. 

Stace’s second argument is not so convincing: 

„if ‘A is B’ is a meaningful statement, and if ‘A 
is not B’ is also meaningful, it is impossible that the 
connective ‘and’ placed between them should 
render the conjunction of the two meaningful 
statements meaningless.” Unfortunately, this 
seems to beg the question. We can, of course, point 
out that “and” is not sufficient to render meaning- 
less the conjunction of two non-contradictory state- 
ments; at least I can think of no cases where it does. 
But that was neither maintained nor entailed by 
the theory under examination. All it holds is that a 
contradictory statement ¿s meaningless, no matter 
what its form. 

Perhaps what bothers people who hold this 
theory is that the state of affairs purportedly 
described by the contradictory statement form is 
not conceivable. Hence, saying that that statement 
is false is not like saying that “Al dogs are beagles” 
is false. In the latter case we know what the world 
would be like if the statement were true, but in the 
former cases we do not. Hence, we feel that it is 
somehow redundant or inaccurate or understated 
to say that the contradictory statement is false. If 
this is the thinking which at least partly underlies 
the theory I am questioning, then it is worth 
pointing out that the conceivability of a state of 
affairs is neither a necessary nor a sufficient condi- 
tion of the logical possibility of the state of affairs 
(I assume everyone would agree, that it is not a 
condition of the physical possibility, but I am saying 
something stronger than that). The first reason for 
this is that conceivability of situations will be 


10 Stace, of. cit, p. 267. 
n Ihid. 
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different for each person who tries the conceiving. 
You may be able to conceive a situation which I 
cannot. Secondly, the criteria for what is to count 
as conceiving a situation are not at all clear. It 
seems to me, for instance, that it is logically 
impossible for God to create a stone that he cannot 
lift." However, I can perfectly well conceive a 
great, bearded gentleman creating a stone (even ex 
nihilo, while I watch) and then proceeding to 
summon all his efforts toward lifting it, quite in 
vain. Do I succeed in conceiving the contradictory 
state of affairs? If the reply is that I can’t have con- 
ceived it, since it’s not coherent, then, since I 
certainly have conceived it in Some sense, con- 
ceiving has just dropped out as a criterion for logical 
possibility. Conversely, I cannot conceive of an 
ant’s disposing of a charging herd of elephants by 
hitting each one over the head with a hammer and 
then devouring it, even though I feel confident that 
there is nothing logically amiss with the statement 
that one had done so. Hence my inability to 
conceive a state of affairs also does not decide the 
question of its logical coherency. 

On the basis of considerations of this sort I am 
inclined to think that we are well advised not to 
regard contradictory statements as devoid of 
meaning. Nevertheless, I am aware that my 
arguments against the position are not over- 
whelming. Moreover, there is a startling number of 
issues of philosophy of logic, philosophy of language, 
and epistemology that are involved in a discussion 
of this point, and I do not care to become embroiled 
in these. Rather, I want to take a different tack, and 
suggest a different way of viewing contradictory 
statements, which will have direct relevance to the 
present topic. 


MI 


Basically, what I want to hold is that to say that 
contradictory statements are meaningless attributes 
a greater degree of ultimacy to our system of 
concepts than that system deserves. Stace is led to 
question the very universal validity of logic on the 
basis of the testimony of the mystics.8 I am not 
ready to go this far, and I shall compare his 
position with mine briefly at the end of this section. 
What I want to suggest instead is that we consider 


12 See G. I. Mavrodes, “Some Puzzles Concerning Omnipotence,”’ Philosophical Review, vol. 72 (1963), pp. 221~223; and 
C. Wade Savage, “The Paradox of the Stone Philosophical Review, vol. 76 (19657), PP- 74-79. 


18 Stace, op. cit., pp. 264-265. 
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the possibility that the mystics have discovered that 
our conceptual system is deficient in some ways. It 
may be that what the mystic is experiencing is 
genuinely ineffable (which I understand to mean 
“insusceptible of adequate description or charac- 
terization”) relative to the conceptual scheme 
which our language and thought embodies. Hence 
the mystic’s tendency toward paradox may be a 
fault of the descriptive concepts he has to employ, 
rather than some defect in the description of his 
experience. Ifso, then the present objection against 
the validity of mystical experience fails. 

My inspiration for this is a short article by Paul 
Henle.4 He shows that it is possible to devise a 
system of mathematical symbolism (although one 
which is not, he admits, very serviceable) in which 
the expression of the simple law that the result of 
subtracting a from b is in general different from the 
result of subtracting b from a is a contradictory 
statement, The operation of subtraction can only be 
symbolized in this strange system by their operation 
called “superposition,” which is the superimposing 
of the symbol for one number involved in the 
operation on the symbol for the other, with a dash 
above the resulting complex. (The number symbols 
are geometric figures such as triangles, squares, 
etc., and their sizes cannot be varied without 
altering their values.) Since there is only one way 
in this system to superimpose the one figure on the 
other, it is a commutative system; and hence the 
symbolic representation in that system of the 
result of subtracting a from b is the same as the 
symbolic representation of the result of subtracting 
b from a. Hence, the statement that the results of 
the operations are different is self-contradictory in 
that system, amounting to the denial that some set 
of symbols is equal to itself15 What has been shown, 
Henle urges, is that the truth we desire to formulate 
(i.e., that subtraction is not in general commuta- 
tive) is ineffable with regard to the system he 
imagines. tê 

Henle then turns to a discussion of how a concept 
can symbolize states of affairs. Even in language as 
we know it, we can get some foothold for the con- 
cept of ineffability. For instance, the concept 
“hood” can be used to describe a part of a car, a 
part of a cobra, etc., but of course we cannot 
describe all things in terms of this concept. It will 
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do some things, but not everything. For instance, if 
we wish to describe a group of pennies lying on a 
table, we cannot do this using the concept “hood.” 
With regard to that concept, facts about pennies 
on a table are ineffable.?” 

What are these observations about possible 
systems and the uses of concepts designed to show? 


It may be that all our concepts have something in 
common, and so there might be situations which 
cannot be symbolized in terms of any of them.... If 
this were true, it might further be the case that a 
vision of God, or of existence as a whole, possessed 
features which could not be symbolized by any of our 
concepts. The result would be the kind of contra- 
dictoriness and linguistic’: chaos one finds in the 
literature of mysticism. These conjectures are not of 
course proved and they may be wrong. It may be that 
-our concepts are adequate symbols, for the expression 
of anything—we shall never know so long as we stay 
within the realm of our concepts. It may be that all 
visions—whether of God or of existence as a whole or 
of anything else—could be symbolized consistently by 
our present conceptual system; this is a possibility. 
But at least there is also the possibility that our 
conjectures are correct and that in mysticism there is 
something which cannot be imparted, using our 
present concepts as symbols.!° 


Henle’s article suggests that our apprehension of 
things is not totally limited to what is logically con- 
sistent within our own conceptual system. It may 
be that the conceptual system of mankind is 
limited in the sense that not everything which is 
knowable about reality is sayable within that 
system. Now most of us, it seems reasonable to 
suppose, would fail to be aware of, or would simply 
ignore, what we could not conceptualize. But to a 
few individuals the reality of such things might be 
brought home in such a vivid way that they could 
not ignore it. They would then have to express 
themselves using concepts which were not suitable, 
and contradictions would very likely result. 

We must not be misled into thinking that any 
conceptual deficiency would be easy to discover and 
clear up. We have difficulty imagining rational 
people who would have a mathematical system 
which would not permit them to express the 
elementary law about subtraction that we earlier 
mentioned. And if there existed such a queer tribe, 


14 “Mysticism and Semantics,” Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, vol. 9 (1949), pp. 416-422. 


18 Ibid., pp. 416-418, 
16 Ibid., p. 419. 
17 Thid., p. 420. 
18 Ibid., pp. 420-421. 
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it is hard to imagine that they could not see that 
their conceptual system needed the appropriate 
supplementation. But that is to forget that the con- 
ceptual machinery at their disposal does not even 
permit that supplementation to be coherently 
proposed. Hence, breaking out of that system 
would not be easy at all—no easier than breaking 
out of our own would be for us. 

Of course we all do think that our conceptual 
system permits us to say most of the things which 
are coherently sayable about the world. Henle’s 
piece reminds us that that belief must remain to 
some extent an article of faith. The point to note is 
that it will not do to dismiss the mystic on the basis 
of logical contradictions, even if we hold firmly to 
the belief that the world is ultimately conceptual- 
izable without logical contradiction. This is 
because although we can hold that something is 
amiss, and it’s not logic, it may nevertheless be the 
concepts which the mystic must perforce use, rather 
than the mystic’s intelligence or reliability. The 
experience of the mystic may thus be quite un- 
scathed by the fact that he can find no coherent 
characterization of it. It may be purely a problem 
of interpretation. 

At an earlier stage ‘of discussion I used the 
following mode of expression: Our conceptual 
system may be limited in such a way that “not 
everything which is knowable about reality is 
sayable within that system.” It would be quite 
reasonable to ask how anyone can be said to know 
something not sayable, since presumably that 
would amount to the assertion that there can be 
non-propositional knowledge. Now although I 
admit that the above is a queer turn of phrase, I do 
not think it commits me to the existence of non- 
propositional knowledge. ‘There is no reason to tie 
propositions to a conceptual system in that way. 
That is, ifa new system were devised in which what 
was known was sayable, then we should expect the 
mystic to say that yes, that was what he had been 
trying to say. Of course, I do not know whether any 
such conceptual system is devisable. Mystics cer- 
tainly hold that none is possible, but they may be 
mistaken. We shall return to this question presently. 
What I wish to say is that it is entirely possible that 
the mystic is aware of propositions which he cannot 
express. [ see no need to bring in an intuitionist or 
non-propositional view. The fellow in Henle’s 
example who suddenly realized that subtraction 
was not commutative, but who could not express 


19 Cf, Ibid., p. 422. 
20 Cf. Stace, op. cit., pp. 257-260. 
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this in his commutative notation, was aware of the 
proposition that subtraction is not commutative. 
Propositions are not dependent upon their being 
expressed, I am suggesting that neither are they 


dependent on their being expressible in a system.1° 


Unfortunately, almost nobody can be aware of 
them. unless they are so expressible. But perhaps a 
few rare souls do have this capacity. 

The fact that I believe this to be a possibility is 
the reason behind my rejection of the theory that a 
contradiction is meaningless. In some cases, dt may 
be, a contradiction means a proposition which is 
inexpressible in the conceptual system in which the 
contradiction is expressed. Of course, some non- 
standard sort of meaning must be involved here, 
but it is not a sense of meaning which is itself in- 
coherent. I certainly do not mean to say that every 
contradiction is of this sort. But when, over the 
ages, from distant lands and diverse cultures, a sub- 
stantial minority can be heard to utter remarkably 
similar contradictions, all the while insisting that 
they are trying to express truths which surpass all 
others in importance, perhaps it might be wise to 
investigate the possibility that the fault lies not with 
them after all. 

I think this view also makes sense of another 
assertion that mystics often make: You can’t know 
what I mean until you’ve experienced it yourself. 
This has usually been spelled out in terms of 
examples of color-blindness, or a Republic-like cave 
situation, and the like. The present suggestion is 
that these are not nearly radical enough to indicate 
the degree to which what the mystic sees is different 
from what the rest of us see or think about, even in 
our most imaginative moments. From the point of 
view of the theory I am suggesting, it is at least 
possible to give sense to the mystics’ claim (that to 
understand it you’ve got to experience it) beyond 
the level of a shallow and ultimately empty ad 


` hominem. 


I want to emphasize at this point that the theory 
I am proposing is not the same as the traditional 
theory of misdescription. That theory holds that the 
mystic could describe his experience in coherent 
language, but he is unintentionally misdescribing 
it. He is putting the wrong interpretation on his 
experience, and if the right one were found, it 
would be seen that the ‘experience itself is quite 
coherent.?° The trouble with the theory of mis- 
description, as W. T. Stace has pointed out, is that 
it makes the agreement among the mystics in 
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-diverse lands and times an inexplicable phenom- 
enon. If the description were simply mistaken, how 
is it that so many mystics make exactly the same 
mistakes, sometimes couched, even in cases where 
no possibility of influence exists, in much the same 
words and phrases? The crucial difference between 
the theory of misdescription and my own theory is 
that I am questioning whether there may be any 
coherent way to express the mystic’s experiences. 
And I have suggested that, for that very reason, 
there may be a sense in which the mystic has zot 
misdescribed his experience at all, since he 
couldn’t have done any better. My feeling is that 
we must not overlook the remarkable agreement 
among mystics in their insistence that the experi- 
ence is properly described only in contradictory 
terms. 

This line of approach differs from Stace’s 
ultimate solution of the problem of ineffability. He 
holds that our concepts (some of them) do apply to 
the object of the mystical experience, but that 
contradictory ones do, so that the contradictory 
statement is a correct description of the experience. 
Now lm in agreement with Stace that itis entirely 
possible that this is the case, but only because I hold 
that there is reason to question the adequacy of our 
conceptual scheme. Stace makes the further move, 
which seems to me unjustified, of denying that any 
concepts could describe the mystic’s experience, and 

‘he concludes that contradictory descriptions are to 
be regarded as final. For instance, the mystic 


says that his experience is ineffable. He is in fact 
mistaken. The paradox which he has uttered has 
correctly described his experience. The language is 
only paradoxical because the experience is paradoxi- 
ca]. Thus the language correctly mirrors the 
experience.?! 


What makes him say his experience is ineffable, 
Stace believes, is his embarrassment at having to 
say things that he ordinarily would regard as non- 
sense. It is purely a defense mechanism of the mystic 
to protect himself (probably as much in his own 
eyes as in those of others) from charges of complete 
insanity.** Although I prefer my own account of the 
matter, I want to point out that both of our 
theories have a most curious result: Stace regards 
it as certain, and I regard it as possible, that the 


contradictory statements of the mystics, far from ` 


~ 


31 Stace, op. cit., p: 305. 
22 Thid. 
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being meaningless, far even from being false, may 
be said in some sense to be true: in the sense, 
namely, that as much about the experience as can 
be said within that conceptual system, has been 
said. 


IV 


This does give rise to a further question, how- 


. ever: Is the mystical experience coherently describ- 


able, in some conceptual system? Can we not say, in 
other words, that although the mystic has done the 
best he can in our conceptual system, there must 
be a conceptual system which is possible in which 
his experience zs coherently describable? It should 
be noted that mystics and mystic interpreters con- 
sistently answer this question in the negative. 
Consider :?3 


The great everlasting infinite First Cause can neither 
be defined nor named. (Lao-Tze). 


The One is an Absolute transcending all thought and 
is even beyond Being. (Plotinus.) 


God is far above all predicates. No monad nor triad 
can express the all-transcending hiddenness of the 
all-transcending TERE superexisting super- 
Deity. (Dionysius). 


It is not possible for me to describe all the things which 
T have seen in visions of the spiritual world, because the 
language and illustrations of this world are inadequate 
to express these spiritual realities; and the very 
attempt to reduce to ordinary language the glory of 
the things seen is likely to result in misunderstanding. 
(Sadhu Sundar Singh.) 


Likewise, interpreters of mysticism are apt to 
make the same claims about the absolute in- 
expressibility of the mystic’s experience. Stace, for 
instance, holds that 


the only solution of the problem of the status of the 
Universal Self, or the Absolute, or the One, or God, 
or nirvana, is that there is no solution, and that all 
attempts of the logical intellect to comprehend these 
mystical Ultimates lead only to insoluble paradox. He 
who asks for a solution is unaware of the inherent 
paradoxicality of all mysticism. ... In the end, we shall 
have to say that there-is no solution of an intellectual 
kind and that it is part of the general mystical paradox 
that the mystical revelation transcends the intellect.*4 


I have already quoted from D. T. Suzuki (in Sect. 
I) his statement that the truths of Zen cannot be 


23 The following jucata are taken from D. C. MacIntosh, The Problem of Religious Knowledge (New York, 1940), ch. two. 


*4 Stace, op. cit., pp. 200, 198. His emphasis. 
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made the subject of logical exposition. In his next 
paragraph there is further evidence that he is quite 
adamant that the conceptual system simply will 
not do as the vehicle of expression of the truths of 
Zen. The “superstructure” to which he refers is the 
conceptual systern of the understanding. 


To get the clearest and most efficient understanding 
of a thing, therefore, it must be experienced person- 
ally.... The nature of the human understanding 
compels us not to put too much confidence in the 
superstructure. Mystification is far from being the 
object of Zen itself, but to those who have not touched 
the central fact of life Zen inevitably appears as 
mystifying. Penetrate through the conceptual superstructure 
and what is imagined to be a mystification will at 
once disappear, and at the same time there will be an 
enlightenment known as satori.?5 


In light of the solution I have proposed, it seems 
to me that these claims of the mystics and their 
apologists that the experience is beyond all con- 
ceptualization are unjustified. The suggestion I 
have made that perhaps the mystic experience 
defies coherent characterization in terms of our 
present conceptual schemes leaves entirely open 
the question whether there may be a conceptual 
scheme devisable in which the experience is 
coherently characterizable. At least I can imagine 
no possible way that knowledge of inherent inex- 
pressibility could ever be part of an experience. 
Had Henle’s mathematician maintained a similar 
conclusion about theinherent impossibility of coher- 
ently expressing the truth of the non-commutative 
nature of subtraction, he would have been wrong. 
We can see that from the point of view of our 
conceptual system. Similarly, I am suggesting that 
we cannot exclude the possibility of a more 
adequate conceptual scheme that would permit 
coherent description of mystical experience. 

It is true that there may be a priori reasons, or 
revealed reasons, etc., for believing that God is 
inherently beyond all human understanding. With 
these I am not at all concerned. I am speaking now 
about what the mystic, or his opponent, can feel 
justified in concluding on the basis of what the 
mystic says about his experience. From this point 
of view it seems clear that neither one can conclude, 
speaking within our conceptual system, that no con- 
ceptual system can do the experience justice. 

In the same way, I can see no reason at this point 
for the critic to assert that there must be a con- 


25 Suzuki, of. cit., pp. 33-34. My emphasis. 
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ceptual scheme in which what is experienced is 
describable without contradiction or else the 
testimony is to be rejected. This is as much an 
article of faith as is the mystic’s belief that no con- 
ceptual scheme will do. If there is some aspect or 
feature of our world that is not describable within 
our own conceptual scheme, that is a most signifi- 
cant and noteworthy fact. It should inspire caution 
on both sides as to what is its ultimate significance. 

The theory we have been considering suggests a 
reply to the following objection to mysticism that 
has been based on the fact of ineffability. F. R. 
Tennant says that 


as they are ineffable, not to say incommunicable, 
these experiences must ever remain occult as to their 
nature. They cannot, therefore, be amenable to 
description as deliverances of truth; the wrong word 
would seem to be employed to express what the 
experient should mean, when he claims for such 
experiences a revelation of suprarational fruth.... 
[Truth] is a relation between two distinct kinds of 
entity: objects of some kind, and judgments about 
them that are valid: of them. Where such intrinsic 
duality is absent, truth is an irrelevant predicate, a 
non-significant word. Knowledge of ineffable truth, is 
a contradiction in terms.*¢ 


I agree with Tennant that there is something queer 
about saying that such experiences may give 
knowledge of “ineffable truth.” But I have tried to 
point out the possibility that such experiences 
might be revelatory of some truth not currently 
expressible in our conceptual system. If this possi- 
bility is accepted, then the experience cannot be 
dismissed without further investigation. And the 
mystic may just be right when he says that his 
experience is “not a confused state but the clearest, 
the surest of the sure, utterly beyond words. . . °? 

Ayer has made an even stronger condemnation 
of the ineffable experience. Once again I shall 
quote at length, in order to represent his position 
in full. Ayer acknowledges that 


the mystic may protest that his intuition does reveal 
truths to him, even though he cannot explain to 
others what those truths are; and that we who do not 
possess this faculty of intuition can have no ground 
for denying that it is a cognitive faculty.... We do 
not deny a priori that the mystic is able to discover 
truths by his own special methods. We wait to hear 
what are the propositions which embody his discov- 
eries, in order to see whether they are verified or 


28 F, R. Tennant, Philosophical Theology, vol. 1: The Soul and Its Faculties (Cambridge, 1935), pp. 314-315. His emphasis. 
27 Alfred Lord Tennyson, quoted in Wm. James, The Varieties of Religious Experience (New York, 1902), Pp. 374. 
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confuted by our empirical observations. But the. 
mystic, so far from producing propositions which are 
empirically verified, is unable to produce any 
intelligible propositions at all. And therefore we say 
that his intuition has not revealed to him any facts. It 
is no use his saying that-he has apprehended facts but 
is unable to express them. For we know that if he 
really had acquired any information, he would be 
able to express it.... The fact that he cannot reveal 
what he “knows,” or even himself devise an empirical 
test to validate his “knowledge,” shows that his state 
of mystical intuition is not a genuinely cognitive 
state. So that in describing his vision the mystic does 
not give us any information about the external world; 
he merely gives us indirect information about the 
condition of his own mind.*® | 


There are three general points that I would like to 
make about this passage: 


(1) It isn’t at all clear to me that any propositions 
of the type the mystic would claim to know would 
be such as to admit of confirmation or disconfirma- 
tion by ordinary experience. They may neverthe- 
less admit of testing procedures of other sorts. Ayer 
is too quick in dismissing mysticism on that ground. 
(2) The discussion relying on Henle has served to 
call into question Ayer’s contention that if the 
mystic really had acquired any information he 
would be able to express it. For it may be that what 
he has experienced gives witness or knowledge 
which he cannot express in his conceptual system. 
Because of this possibility, we are not justified in 
dismissing the mystic at this point. (3) Accordingly, 
it is not the case that the mystic’s testimony only 
gives us indirect information about the condition of 
his own mind. This ad hominem thrust is shown to be 
without force in this context. 


y 


It might be said that my theory is satisfactory in 
abstraction from actual cases of mystical testimony, 
but thatit will not stand application to an actual 
example of something that the mystic claims to be 
an ineffable aspect of his experience. I think that a 
systematic reading of the mystics with this theory 
in mind will show that it does make sense of the 
actual testimony of the mystics. For example, one 
of the most persistent claims by mystics is that 
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during their experience there is an abolition of the 
subject-object dichotomy.?9 Stace calls this charac- 
teristic the paradox of the dissolution of individu- 
ality.8° It is noteworthy that Plotinus reports this 
feature of the experience, and then makes it a part 
of the reason for the ineffability of the experience. 
He says of the mystic that 


we ought not even to say that he will see, but he will be 
that which he sees, if indeed it is possible any longer 
to distinguish seer and seen, and not boldly to affirm 
that the two are one. In this state the seer does not 
see or distinguish or imagine two things; he becomes 
another, he ceases to be himself and to belong to 
himself. ... Therefore this vision is hard to describe. 
For how can one describe, as other than oneself, that 
which, when one saw it, seemed to be one with 
oneself p?! 


Plotinus is pointing out that the language we speak, 
the conceptual system we employ, assumes a 
subject-object dichotomy. We cannot make sense of 
an “experience” which transcends that dichotomy. 
Anything which is experienced is expected to be 
experienced as other than oneself. When it is 
experienced as one with the experient, the very 
situation is ineffable relative to our concept of 
“experience” and the related cluster of concepts. 
Hence the theory I have been suggesting seems to 
offer an adequate explanation of the difficulty of 
expression that the mystic encounters in these 
cases. l 

I believe it is interesting to note that, starting 
from the same breakdown of the subject-object 
dichotomy in his mescaline experience, Aldous 
Huxley says very nearly the same things about the 
strictures of languages. He describes the breakdown 
of his sense of self thus (he is speaking of the legs of a 


' bamboo chair which he observed in his study 


during the peak of his experience) : 


I spent several minutes—or was it several centuries ?— 
not merely gazing at those bamboo legs, but actually 
being them-—or rather being myself in them; or, to be 
still more accurate (for “I” was not involved in the 
case, nor in a certain sense were “they’’) being my 
Not-self in the Not-self which was the chair.*? 


Obviously there is something going on here (or at 
least Huxley thinks there is) which is defying 
adequate expression. 


28 A. J. Ayer, Language, Truth and Logic (Second edition; New York, 1946), pp. 118—119. 
#9 For some of the ideas in this example I am indebted to conversations with and lectures by Prof. Nelson Pike. 


30 Stace, op. cit, ch. Two, Sect. 8. 


41 Plotinus, in W. T. Stace, (ed.), The Teachings of the Mystics (New York, 1960), p. 120. 
32 Aldous Huxley, The Doors of Perception (New York, 1954), p. 22. 2 
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Huxley now goes on, like Plotinus did, to specu- 
late why that bit of report of his experience does 
not seem to make sense. He brings up the theory 
that has been suggested by C. D. Broad, to the 
effect that the mind is very much like a reducing 
valve which screens out from Mind at Large input 
not needed by the organism’s consciousness, What 
is let through the valve is a measly trickle, a 
reduced awareness. At this point Huxley makes 
some comments about language. 


To formulate and express the contents of this reduced 
awareness, man has invented and endlessly elaborated 
those symbol-systems and implicit philosophies 
which we call languages. Every individual is at once 
the beneficiary and the victim of the linguistic 
tradition into which he has been born—the bene- 
ficiary inasmuch as language gives access to the 
accumulated records of other people’s experience, the 
victim in so far as it confirms in him the belief that 
reduced awareness is the only awareness and as it 
bedevils his sense of reality, so that he is all too apt to 
take his concepts for data, his words for actual 
things.33_ 


Thus from the approach of drug-induced experi- 
ence we also find this dissatisfaction with ordinary 
forms of expression. 


VI 


I should like to mention one other common 
objection to mystical experience which can be 
countered by the theory I have been suggesting.*4 
The mystic, it is urged, seems not to be led by his 
experience, as we are in ordinary ways of knowing 
(especially perception). That is, the mystic always 
ends up having the kind of experience he started 
out to have; he never discovers new theological 
doctrines through the experience. And what he 
claims to experience in the mystic trance is always 
just what other mystics in his location and from his 
tradition also experience. Hence his experience 
shows too much of the effects of cultural con- 
ditioning and auto-suggestion to count as a valid 
way of knowing. George A. Coe has expressed this 
objection in a most trenchant way: 


What discredits the mystic’s theory is that it accepts as 
immediate intuition what is palpably an interpreta- 
tion. His spiritual monism may be true or not; that 
question does not here concern us; the present 
contention is simply that the mystic acquires his 


88 Ibid., p. 23. 


religious convictions precisely as his non-mystical 
neighbour does, namely, through tradition and 
instruction, auto-suggestion grown habitual, and 
reflective analysis. The mystic brings his theological 
beliefs to the mystical experience; he does not derive 
them from it.*5 


It is important to see what is meant by this 
objection. It calls attention to the influence that a 
mystic’s prior beliefs have on the nature of his 
experience. The mystic’s previous beliefs seem to 
account for the interpretation he gives.of the 
experience. Any way of knowing should be at least 
partly independent of prior beliefs. Otherwise it 
cannot be a test of those beliefs. But this reputed 
way of knowing seems to depend on prior beliefs in 
an illegitimate way. 


I should like to suggest the following reply to 
this objection: We have seen that the mystical 
experience contains several paradoxical elements 
as central ingredients. Moreover, I have argued 
that it may be that no part of our conceptual 
scheme will do justice to whatever the mystic has 
experienced. Hence his experience is described as 
(relatively, at least) ineffable. It is worth recalling 
at this point that, with the great majority of 
mystics, the experience is seen as a great blessing, 
the way of salvation, the peace that passes under- 
standing, the ultimate happiness. Any person who 
has such an experience, if indeed it be truly 
ineffable relative to our conceptual system, will then 
quite naturally be inclined to interpret his experi- 


‘ence as coming from, or showing forth, that which 


he was otherwise inclined to believe to be the source 
of the happiness and joy which the experience 
contains and imparts. The mystic has no adequate 
way of describing it, by our hypothesis. But the 
experience is seen as so valuable, so precious, so 
revealing of truth, that he cannot but express it in 
terms of whatever seemed to him antecedently to be 
the source of ultimate worth. If this is right, then 
Martin and others are quite wide of the mark in 
suggesting that the mystic finds exactly what he 
went looking for. I have argued, on the contrary, 
that what he says gives us reason to believe that he 
finds something totally unlike dnything he could 
have been looking for—something totally ineffable 
relative to the conceptual system he has—some- 
thing far surpassing any concept or idea he had of 
the Divine, or could have had. But the sense of 


34 This objection was first suggested to me by Prof. C. B. Martin, in conversation. 
3 George A. Cot, “Sources of the Mystical Revelation,” Hibbert Journal, vol. 6 (1908), p. 367. 
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blessedness on the other hand supplies for him the 
obvious alternative to blank stupefaction—the 
belief, namely, that this unutterable, unconceptu- 
alizable Holy of Holies is that which he has all 
along thought of in terms of common concepts and 
accepted traditions. Hence his description involves 
his tradition, is colored by his culture, and reflects 
his prior expectations, all the while containing 
disclaimers of its own accuracy as a description.®® 

Any such theory as this immediately invites the 
_following question: How are we to decide which 
‘interpretation, if any, is right? Since they are con- 
traries to one another, we cannot simply take them 
all and regard the aggregate as the correct inter- 
pretation. My answer to this would be along these 
lines: The strongest argument for the veridicality of 
the mystical experience, once preliminary objec- 
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tions have been cleared away, is the argument from 
agreement—i.e., that since so many disparate 
witnesses agree on the features of the mystical 
experience, we must regard their experiences as 
(some kind of) perception of reality.®’ To use this 
argument (which, I admit, is not convincing when 
hastily sketched), we must seek out, among the 
contrary interpretations, those.elements which are 
common, to all mystical experiences—the proposi- 
tions to which all mystics would agree. Then we can 
take their testimonies as each confirming to some 
extent the propositions common to all of them. The 
answer to the above question then is that it is likely 
that none of the interpretations is correct in every 
detail, partly just because each interpretation is so 
closely bound up with the previous beliefs of the 
mystic involved.*8 


Received August 22, 1972 


86 After writing this I have been reminded that something like this explanation has been offered by Stace, in The Teaching 


of the Mystics, op. cil., pp. 25-26. 


3? T have discussed the argument from agreement in a paper entitled “Agreement Among Mystics,” which will soon appear 


in Sophia, vol. 11 (1972), pp- 5-15- 


38 I should like to thank my colleague Prof. John A. Barker for reading an earlier draft of this paper and commenting in 
detail. Several others of my colleagues have also read and commented on an early draft of the paper. Members of the depart- 
ment of philosophy at Kansas State University have also offered helpful criticisms and comments. Mistakes and obscurities 


which have remained after all this help are of my own doing. 
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V. OBJECTIVITY, VALUES, AND HISTORY 


ERIC MATTHEWS 


i lige concepts of “objectivity” and of a “fact” go 

together, as is suggested by the frequency with 
which the adjective ‘‘objective” qualifies the noun 
“fact”? in ordinary speech. Because of this, to ask 
whether values are objective is the same as to ask 
whether there is a distinction between questions of 
value and matters of fact, or between “‘value- 
judgments” and “factual assertions.” These are 
related questions, in that an affirmative answer to 
one entails a negative answer to the other. 

The difficulty is to know how to set about 
answering either question. It is often taken for 
granted, both by those who hold that values are 
objective and by those who would deny this, that 
there is only one kind of “fact,” and that is what 
one might call a “natural fact.” Favored candidates 
among moral philosophers for this status are facts 
about human needs, wants, feelings of pleasure and 
pain, and emotions. Since this conception of a 
“fact” is obviously influenced by ideas about 
scientific facts, and since such facts about human 
beings can be described in the language of the 


natural sciences and studied by their methods, oné’ 
might roughly define a “natural fact” as the kind of 


- fact dealt with by the natural sciences. Then we 
could say that the conventional assumption was 
that it must be the case either that value-judgments 
state natural facts, or that they are implied by 
statements of natural facts, or that they do not 
state facts at all. If they do not state facts at all, they 
are taken to have one or more of a variety of other 
functions—they express attitudes or embody com- 
mands, suggestions, recommendations, or some- 
thing of that kind. These other functions are taken 
to be totally different from that of “stating facts.” 

It is not hard to see why philosophers should 
have seen the issue in this way. Two reasons in 
particular suggest themselves. The first is that it is 


tempting to believe that the only other alternative ` 
to saying that value-judgments state natural facts 


is to say that they state “non-natural” facts, where 
“non-natural” is taken to mean “mysterious,” 
“transcendental,” or something of that kind. 
Because of the history of philosophy, it is easy to slip 


into the assumption that, if one is not a naturalist, 
an emotivist, or a prescriptivist, then one must be 
committed to a belief in a special faculty of “‘intui- 
tion” or “moral sense,” by means of which men 
have access to a peculiar realm of facts. Part of my 
purpose in this paper is to show that this is not the 
only choice left open to someone who wants to 
believe in the objectivity of values but does not 
want to accept any form of naturalism. . 

The other reason for conceiving of the problem ' 
in this way is that we take scientific questions as our 
paradigm of “matters of objective fact.” We do this 
because we take it for granted, almost as a matter of 
definition, that scientific questions are, at least “in 
principle,” decidable. In practice, scientific dis- 
putes may often drag on for a long time, especially 
when they concern the higher reaches of theory, but 
it has usually been assumed until recently that an 
experiment, or a series of experiments or observa- 
tions or calculations could (even if only in principle) 
clinch the issue one way or the other. This is an 
important feature of our notion of “objectivity,” 
which I shall explore in greater detail later in this 


“paper. The contrast, at least prima facie, with the 


situation over value-judgments is striking. Not only 
do values (moral, aesthetic, or other) differ widely 
from one society to another, but they often seem to 
differ so radically that it is hard to imagine how, 
even in principle, disputes between those holding 
the values could genuinely be settled. 

This feature of value-judgments in itself casts 
doubt on the naturalist’s attempted assimilation of 
them to assertions of scientific fact, and makes it 
plausible to assume that value-judgments are 
intrinsically “‘subjective.” Furthermore, there is 
undoubtedly a close, and maybe even a conceptual, 
connection, between the activity of evaluating and 
the formation of intentions to behave in certain 
ways, the experiencirig of certain emotions—in 
short, with various states and activities which are 
“subjective” in the sense of being states and 
activities of the sudject, the person making the 
value-judgment on that particular occasion. There 
is no such connection in the case of scientific 
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. judgments. The scientist may feel certain emotions 
about the facts he is investigating, and may form 
certain intentions as a result of the judgments he 
makes, but it would be implausible to suggest that 
these emotions or intentions are a necessary or 
intrinsic part of the activity of making judgments 
about the facts. This difference may make it more 
plausible to suggest that value-judgments have 
something essentially “subjective” about them, but 
it should be noted that it would not follow from it 
that they are “subjective” in the sense that they 
describe, or are mere expressions of, states or 
activities of the subject, rather than objects and 
their characteristics. What it does suggest, how- 
ever, is that there may be important differences in 
the kind of objectivity which value-judgments can 
achieve. 


II 


If we cannot decide the question in this simple 
way, then how can we decide it? A first essential is 
to determine what it is exactly which we qualify as 
“objective” or “subjective.” The most charac- 
teristic use of these adjectives seems to be to qualify 
persons or their attitudes. We say of someone that 
he is “objective,” meaning that he is unbiased, that 
he reaches his decisions not according to personal 
prejudices, preferences, feelings, wishes, etc., but 
according to the facts, as ascertained by methods 
which any rational man could, and ought to, use. 
It is interesting and important that the adjective 
“objective” applies, not to the propositions which 
he asserts, but to his manner of asserting them. 
Objectivity, in other words, is a property of “judg- 
ments” rather than of propositions, where the use 
of the word “judgment”? is meant to place the 
emphasis on the act of asserting something on a 
particular occasion rather than on what is asserted. 
The word “statement” (or, indeed, “assertion” 
itself) might also have been used, except that such 
words tend to suggest a limitation to spoken judg- 
ments which is neither necessary nor particularly 
desirable. 

Likewise, “subjective”? is usually applied to 
opinions, beliefs, attitudes—in a word, to judg- 
ments rather than to propositions. Two impor- 
tantly different senses of “subjective” may be 
distinguished. Sometimes, when we say that a per- 
` son is being “subjective” in his judgments, we mean 
to criticise him. He is prepared to follow his own 
inclinations, preferences, or prejudices, we imply, 
rather than to submit to the discipline of a rational 
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investigation of the facts. Thus, in this sense of ‘‘sub- 
jective,” which we might designate “culpable sub» 
jectivity,” it is implied that the person concerned is 
being subjective where objectivity is possible. There 
is, however, another sense of “subjective?” which 
carries no such implications about the possibility of 
objectivity. When we say that matters of taste are 
“subjective,” for instance, we do not imply that it 
would even make sense to talk of an “objective” 
judgment of taste. To say that such matters are 
“subjective” is to say that there are not, and’cannot 
be, any procedures for deciding who is right and 
who is wrong which any rational man could, and 
ought to, accept. 

Now, when some philosophers describe questions 
of value as intrinsically subjective, which of these 
two senses are they using? Clearly not the first 
sense (“culpably subjective”), since that would 
mean that, although as a matter of fact all value- 
judgments are subjective, objectivity is in principle 
attainable. But to say this is hardly to say that 
value-judgments are intrinsically and by their very 
nature “subjective.” The claim becomes a contin- 
gent and empirical one about human psychology, 
rather than a philosophical] one about the nature of 
values. 

The more relevant version of the claim, therefore, 
is that which interprets “subjective” in the second 
sense, and which thus assimilates value-judgments 
to judgments of taste. It is this version which I shall 
be examining in the rest of this paper. For purposes 
of brevity, and of simplifying the argument as far 
as possible, I shall concentrate on moral value- 
judgments (in a fairly broad sense of “‘moral’’). 
What I shall attempt to show is that there is a 
perfectly good sense in which value-judgments like 
these may be called “objective,” so that it makes 
sense to talk, in a derivative way, of “objective 
moral values,” meaning moral values discoverable 
by the use of an objective procedure. I shall also 
attempt to show that this way of talking does not in 
the least imply any kind of undesirable moral 
dogmatism. 


. MI 


The alternative to saying that questions of value 
are matters of fact is, then, to say that they are 
somewhat like matters of taste. If philosophers have 
traditionally accepted scientific questions as their 
paradigms of matters of fact, it is because they have 
assumed that, unlike. matters of taste, they are 
decidable by criteria which ought to be accepted by 
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any rational man. This suggests a strategy which 
we might adopt. We could decide whether ques- 
tions of moral value were “objective” matters of 
fact or intrinsically “subjective”? by seeing whether 
they were rationally decidable. To do this will 
require us first to explicate the notion of “rational 
decidability,” by examining some salient differ- 
ences between arguments about scientific questions 
and about matters of taste. 

When I talk about “matters of taste,” I am not 
referrittg to matters of aesthetic taste, which raise 
special problems of their own about cbjectivity. I 
have in mind, rather, matters of personal prefer- 
ence. Thus, a dispute between two men, one of 
whom prefers blondes, while the other prefers 
brunettes, would be an argument about a “matter 
of taste’? in my sense. Significantly, I have quite 
naturally used the word “argument” in reference 
to this dispute. The proverb says that there is no 
arguing about tastes, but this is not strictly 
correct. It is easy to imagine a perfectly genuine 
argument between two men about the matter of 
taste referred to above. The men would be trying to 
persuade one another to see things differently, and 
they would give reasons in support of their respec- 
tive preferences which they would hope to have 
some weight with the other party. Blondes might be 
recommended on the grounds of their coolness and 
poise, brunettes, perhaps, on account cf their air of 
warmth and sensuality. The grain of truth in the 
proverb, however, is that there is a sense in which 
this would not be a Serious argument (however 
seriously the parties to the dispute took it). It 
would always be open to the man who preferred 
brunettes, say, simply to deny the appeal of coolness 
and poise, or to say that these qualities did not 
excite him as much as warmth and sensuality. In 
saying this, he would in no way impair his claim to 
be considered a rational man, since it is no part of 
our concept of rationality that the rational man is 
more excited by qualities of coolness.and poise. The 
reasons given by the other man would be genuine 
reasons, and would genuinely relate to discoverable 
features of the women being discussed, but they 
would not be compelling reasons, in the sense that 
any rational man ought to accept them. This 
feature of the reasons given follows. from the nature 
of the subject of the argument. What each party is 
defending is specifically kis own preferences, an 
attitude. which he adopts to objects, rather than a 
claim which he is making about objects. The judg- 
ment he is making is of the form “TJ prefer blondes,” 
not “Blondes are. of such-and-such a character.” 
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The reasons which he gives are thus the reasons 
which he has for taking that attitude, the reasons 
which explain his preference (in the sense of showing 
it to be non-arbitrary), rather than justify any 
claim he might make. The purpose of the argument 
is to persuade his opponent to share that attitude, 
and it can achieve that purpose only ifthe opponent 
happens, as a matter of contingent psychological 
fact, to be moved by similar considerations. The 
appeal is thus not to considerations which would 
influence a rational man as such, but to specific 
features of the individual being addressed. Because 
of this, even if everyone in the world should happen 
to share the same tastes, this would not make ques- 
tions of taste any the less “subjective.” 

The contrast with our traditional conception of 
scientific disputes could not be more striking. We 
think of science as essentially consisting of a body 
of beliefs about objects rather than of attitudes 
toward them. The form of a scientific judgment, we 
might say, is ‘“Such-and-such objects are of such- 
and-such a character,” not “For me such-and-such 
is the character of such-and-such objects.” The 
reasons given in support of a position in a scientific 
debate are meant, therefore, to justify a claim 
about objects, not simply to explain the attitudes of 
the person who happens to be making the state- 
ment. We think of these reasons as being such as 
ought to have weight with any rational man as 
such. We may grant that those belonging to pre- 
scientific cultures, who have difficulty even in 
understanding the terms and procedures used in 


scientific argument, nevertheless have the right to 


be considered rational beings. But, so committed 
are we to the idea of science as the paradigm of 
rational inquiry that we tend to assume that the 
capacity for scientific argument is universally present 
in human beings, even if that capacity does not 
happen to be realized in some individuals or 
cultures. To be scientifically rational is to be 
capable of accepting the possibility of falsification 
of certain kinds of belief by scientific decision 
procedures, and it is because we assume this 
capacity to be universally present in men, simply in 
virtue of their being rational, that we can take 
scientific questions as our paradigm of matters 
which are rationally decidable. (Whether or not we 
are justified in such assumptions is, of course, 
another question: the point of discussing them here 
is simply to make clear what we normally mean by 
“rational decidability.”’) 

We can now return to the question of moral 
value-judgments and see how these considerations 
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apply. If such judgments are to be “objective” in 
any real sense, then disputes about them must be 
decidable by adducing grounds which are accept- 
able to any rational man as such. The grounds 
given in support of a particular judgment must not 
appeal simply to contingent features of particular 
individuals or societies, but to some characteristic 
necessarily shared by all those capable (even in 
principle) of participating in the argument. 
Furthermore, we must be able to give some reason 
for believing that this capacity is to be found in all 
men, regardless of their differences in other 
respects. Only in that case can we make good the 
claim that there is such a thing as moral ration- 
ality, analogous to, though not necessarily invoking 
the same criteria as, scientific rationality. 

We may begin with a negative point. The 
divergence in values between one society and 
another is not, in itself, a reason for rejecting the 
possibility of objective value-judgments. After all, 
no one holds that the divergent views about nature 
held by different societies, and at different stages in 
history, make science “intrinsically subjective.” 
What needs to be determined is whether there is 
anything in the nature of the activity of moral 
evaluation. which precludes rational decision 
between conflicting judgments. To engage in 
scientific activity at all is to be committed to 
accepting certain criteria for determining corres- 
pondence between judgments and reality, and so to 


accepting a certain concept of that reality— 


“nature”? — to which one’s judgments must con- 
form if they are to be true. Gan we say that 
engaging in the activity of moral evaluation like- 
wise commits one to accepting the existence of a 
“reality” to which one’s judgments must conform, 
and which might therefore play a similar role in 
moral argument to that which “‘nature” plays in 
scientific thought? ; 

‘To determine this involves deciding what the 
characteristic features of the activity of moral 
evaluation are, or, alternatively, what role morality 
itself plays in our lives. It would be fairly non- 
controversial, even truistic, to say. that moral con- 
siderations present themselves primarily in the 
context of our relations with other people. No one 
could be capable of forming the concept of a moral 
consideration, and so of making a moral evaluation, 
who was not aware, at least sometimes, of other 
people as making claims on him, on his time, his 
attention, his emotions, his money, and so on. To be 
capable of morality at all is to be aware of others as 
having such claims, claims which may conflict with 
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the requirements of self-interest. A parent is aware 
of his children as having a claim on his time and 
energies for care and attention, and as making such 
claims on him even when he himself, for instance, 
may want to sleep. A husband may be aware that 
his wife has a claim to a reasonable amount of his 
company, even though that may mean his spending 
less time than he might like drinking with “the 
boys.” And so on. To be aware of a claim is not 
necessarily, of course, to respond to it, but to be a 
moral agent at all requires at least that one should 
have this passive awareness. 

It also requires, however, the capacity to distin- 
guish between claims. Not all the demands made 
on a person’s time, etc., by those to whom he is 
related are justifiable. An employer may have a 
claim on his employees’ time and energies, but it 
cannot be an unlimited claim. Similarly, not every 
claim made by a wife on her husband (or vice 
versa), by a child on his parents, by friends on each 
other, and so forth, is a reasonable one, such that 
the person on whom the claim is made might justly 
be reproached for failing to respond to it. To have 
the concept of morality is to have the idea of rules, 
conventions, or standards on the basis of which 
justifiable claims can be distinguished from un- 
justifiable. 

Whatever else it is, therefore, morality is a means 
of regulating personal relationships, and our con- 
ception of what is morally valuable is determined 
by our sense of the claims made on-us by other. 


_ people in the context of such relationships, as 


modified by conceptions of the just limits of such 
claims. Sometimes, we may think of some quality, 
type of behavior, etc., as valuable only in the con- 
text of a particular kind of relationship. For 
example, parental concern is valuable in the con- 
text of a father’s relation to his child, but out of 
place, say, in the relationship of a husband to his 
wife. On the other hand, other qualities, types of 
behavior, and so on, may have some place, in a 
whole range of relationships, or even in all personal 
relationships. These might include such qualities as . 
consideration, respect, generosity, justice, sensiti- 
vity, and so on. Those which apply in all relation- 
ships are those which reflect the level of one’s 
response to the claims of others, without which 
one’s relationships would not be genuinely personal 
at all. 

Because morality is a means of regulating per- 
sonal relationships in the sense I have tried to 
explain, it can only function in a social context: 
both because a society is precisely a group of 
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persons living together and making claims on each 
other, and because the regulation of those claims 
depends on mutual recognition of certain rules and 
certain conceptions of “right” and “wrong” 
claims. Morality might therefore be characterized 
as a system. for regulating men’s lives together in 
society. One is reminded of Strawson’s “minimal 
characterization” of the sphere of mcrality in his 
article “Social Morality and Individual Ideal’? as 
“the sphere of the observance of rules, such that the 
existence of some such set of rules is a condition of 
the existence of a society.” 


It might be thought that such a conception of | 


morality involves seeing it as simply a means of 
preserving the society’s existence as a natural 
entity. If this were my intention in characterizing 
morality in this way, then I might justly ‘be 
accused of having slipped back into a purely 
naturalistic position, according to which what is 
morally valuable could be inferred from certain 
natural facts about what keeps a society in existence 
and what does not. To think in this way, however, 
would be to have a mistaken conception of what a 
“society” is. A society is, of course, in one sense a 
natural entity: that is, it would cease to exist if all 
its members died. But a society, as a system of 
personal relationships, must be more than a merely 
natural entity. (Which is not the same as to say that 
it is a supernatural entity). For the relationship of 
one person to another is not a merely natural 
relationship, in the sense of one describable entirely 
in terms of the concepts of physics, chemistry, 
biology, and physiological psychology. Since it 
involves the recognition by one partner of the 
claims of the other, its description involves the use 
of such concepts as “right” and “wrong” and so on, 
which do not, and could not, form part of the 
vocabulary of these natural sciences. Society, as the 
system of such relationships, also needs to be 
described in these not-purely-naturalistic terms. 
The existence of a society, therefore, cannot be 
described solely in terms of the continued physical 
existence of its members, but has to be thought of 
also in terms of the maintenance of a set of relation- 
ships between members, and the rules, standards, 
and values which they involve. Thus, to talk of 
preserving the existence of a society is, in part, to 
talk of preserving a certain value-system, so that it 
is a tautology to speak of the aim of morality as 
being the preservation of society. This point 
becomes very clear if we consider what kind of a 
“morality” it would be that would consist only of 
1 Philosophy, vol. 36 (1961), pp. I-17. 
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rules for preserving the physical existence of a 
society. It might rule out murder as a general 
custom, but not the odd individual killing; it might 
take exception to any practice which was likely to 
reduce the birth-rate to a dangerously low level, 
but could prescribe no other regulations governing 
sexual activity or family life; it might forbid any 
activity which dangerously impaired the natural 
environment as a source of food and other neces- 
sities of physical life, but not any practice destruc- 
tive of amenity or aesthetic enjoyment of nature. 
And so on. Such a “morality” would have little in 
common with any morality which has ever been 
proposed. Even when the kinds of moral codes with 
which we are familiar do include rules about the 
preservation of the existence of society as a physical 
entity, these rules are subordinated to those con- 
cerned with the preservation of the society as an 
embodiment of certain conceptions of a good 
human life. 

This is not to say, of course, that society’s 
existence as an embodiment of ideals and values is 
not dependent on its existence as a natural entity, 
or that personal relationships do not presuppose 
certain other relationships between human beings 
which are rooted in the natural needs of men. An 
obvious example is the way in which the form of the 
relationship of husband and wife is determined by 
the natural sexual impulses of human beings, and 
also by the natural need to procreate. In this way, 
there may be a close conceptual link between the 
natural desires of men and the values which inform 
their personal relationships. At the very least, 
certain general kinds of personal relationships, and 
so certain. kinds of values, are necessary to men as 


‘such. But it does not follow from this that we can 


“read off” what is objectively valuable from our 
knowledge of what is characteristic of men as such. 
It is-a commonplace, after all, that the forms in 
which such natural relationships are expressed 
may, and often do, vary from one society to 
another. The form of the relationship will be deter- 
mined more by the particular history, traditions, 
religious and philosophical beliefs—in a word, by 
the “ideology’’—of each society than by its basis in 
natural desires and needs. We cannot, therefore, 
say that one such form, or one particular set of 
relevant values, is intrinsically more “natural” than 
another, without falling into moral dogmatism. 
What bearing does all this have on the question 
of the objectivity of moral value-judgments? The 
relevance is that it may supply us with the analogue 
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of “nature” for which we were looking. To make a 
moral value-judgment is to judge that a certain 
state of affairs, action, personal characteristic, 
institution, etc., is valuable or lacks value in the 
light of a certain conception of what is or is not 
justifiable in a certain kind of human relationship. 
For example, to judge that a soldier has behaved 
in a cowardly fashion at the frontline is to judge 
that his action is unworthy in the light of what his 
fellow-soldiers, or perhaps the civilians whom he is 
defending, have a right to expect of him. To make 
such a judgment, for reasons given earlier, pre- 
supposes a social context, a set of standards, rules, 
conventions etc., which are common to the one 


making the value-judgment and to those to whom ' 


it is addressed. In this sense, it may be said to pre- 
suppose the existence of a “‘moral community.” 
The members of this community all share (in this 
example) the conception of what soldiers have a 
right to expect of their comrades, and so will agree 
with the condemnation of this soldier’s behavior, 
ifit can be shown that it falls short of that standard. 
In that sense, agreement about the ‘“‘correct” 
value-judgment (the word “true” may even be 
used) can easily be achieved in such a case. 

This in itself would not, however, show that 
moral disputes could be “rationally decided.” All 
that this case shows is that moral arguments are 
acceptable to most members of a given society. The 
- appeal of such an argument would not be to men 
as rational beings but to men as conventional 
members of a particular group. Even if it so 
happened that all men belonged to a single moral 
community, the situation would not be essentially 
different from that which would obtain if everyone 
happened to agree about their judgments of taste, 
since the sharing of standards and criteria would be 
purely contingent. 

In fact, as we all know, all men do not belong, 
as things are, to a single moral community, and 
it is precisely this which gives the problem of the 
objectivity of values its seriousness. It is not even 
the case that all the members of the same society 
necessarily belong to the same moral community, 
since the values of different sub-groups within a 
society may differ sharply. There may even be a 
clash within an individual human being between 
the different “moral communities” to which he 
belongs, especially at a time of social change such 
as the present. The question of objectivity only 
really arises when we have to settle disputes 
between moral communities rather than between 
members of the same moral community. If we are 


to make out any sort of a case for talking of 
“objectivity” in relation to value-judgments, we 
shall have to show that to engage in the activity of 
moral evaluation at all necessarily commits us to 
the acceptance of some kind of community trans- 
cending those to which we happen to belong. 
Morality, I argued earlier, necessarily functions 
in a Social context. To make a moral evaluation is to 
appeal to shared rules and standards, and con- 
versely to belong to a society is to share the rules 
and standards of that society. To become corscious | 
of the problem of objectivity is to ask whether the 
values and standards of one’s own society are, not 
merely generally accepted in that society, but 
“right” in some more universal sense. One can only 
raise that question if one is aware of the possibility 
of a different set of values and standards, com- 
petitive with those of one’s own society. That is, if 
the earlier argument is correct, one can only raise 
the question of objectivity in the face of another 
society, distinguished from one’s own in forming a 
different moral community. The other society in 
question may -be an actual human group, geo- 
graphically and historically distinct from. one’s 
own. We may, perhaps, be confronted by the 
findings of anthropology with another culture, and 
may be driven to wonder whether there may not be 
something in the values of this culture. Or it may 
be a sub-group within our own society, as when the 
middle-class sociologist becomes aware of the very 
different values in some respects of working-class 
communities. Alternatively, it may not be a society 
in the sense of a specifiable socio-economic group, 
but rather a particular moral tradition, as when a 
Protestant or a secular humanist is forced to argue 
an issue with someone accepting a Catholic posi- 
tion. Or, finally, the society in question may be 
hypothetical rather than actual: it may be a partic- 
ular vision of what society ought to be like which 


- challenges society as it is. 


There is no a priori reason why the conflict 
between two moral communities should not take on 
an extreme form, in the sense that one moral com- 
munity should consider bad what the other thinks 
good and vice versa. In practice, however, the 
difference is more likely to lie in the emphasis 
placed on certain values in relation to others. For 
instance, the difference between the “heroic” 
athics of the Homeric poems and the moral ideas of 


modern Western society is not that we regard : 


physical courage as an evil rather than a good, but 
that we should put it further down the scale of 
goods than Homer did. 
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It follows from what was said above that even to 
face the problem of moral objectivity is to accept 
the existence of some common ground between 
one’s own values and their rivals. For to face the 
problem of objectivity is to see the values of one’s 
own, moral community as on an equal footing with 
those of other communities. It is to recognize the 
other community as a moral community, to see its 


system of rules and standards as a morality.- 


Furthermore, it is to see the members of the other 
community as persons, capable of entering into 
personal relationships with other human beings, 
including oneself. Even to recognize the problem as 
a meaningful one, therefore, is to conceive of the 
possibility of a society in which both the other 
moral community and one’s own might be united. 
Such a society would be defined by thestandards 
and values which all its members shared, and its 
creation would be seen as the possible result of the 
dispute between “our” values and “theirs.” But, if 
this result is to emerge from argumeni, from the 
giving of reasons, it can only come about when both 
parties voluntarily agree to share the standards, and 
this seems to imply that they should come to see the 
new standards as a natural development of their old 
ones. That is, a dispute between two moral com- 
munities would be resolved only when they had 
created, or at least conceived of, a wider society, 
capable of containing and reconciling what each 
thought essential to its existing system of values. 
Now, no a priori limit can be set to the possibil- 
ities of dispute about moral values between human 
communities, or even between human beings and 
other creatures. If it is possible to communicate 
with a creature at all, then this implies that he 


possesses a recognizable language, and so belongs — 


to a society. If he belongs to a society, then that 
society will presumably be regulated by a system of 
rules and standards which are capable of conflicting 
with our own. But.to recognize them as conflicting 
with our own is to face the problem of objectivity 
and of debate between his values and ours. Which 
creatures we can argue with in this way, and so 
which creatures we can recognize as persons, is not 
something to be decided by the philosopher, but 
only by the course of future history. 

The interesting consequence of this is that it is 


analytically’ true that all persons possess the 


criteria for rationally deciding moral disputes. For 
a “person” is a being capable of entering into 
personal relationships, and so of being a member of 
a moral community. But if he is capable of being a 
member of a moral community, he is capable of 
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forming a new moral community together with 
anyone who may dispute his existing values. To be 
capable of that is, according to the account given 
earlier, to be capable of reaching a rational agree- - 
ment about value-judgments. | 

It might be objected here that we are not entitled 
to use the word “rational” in this connection since 
nothing has been said to show that the agreement is 
more than a simple convergence of attitudes. But 
we can distinguish the agreement from a simple 
convergence on the grounds that it is not based on 
any contingent psychological or sociological facts 
about the individuals or societies concerned, but on 
an appeal to a capacity which is inherent in anyone 
capable of moral evaluation at all. That is, it can 
be called “rational” agreement in that it is based on 
an appeal to a universal and necessary feature of 
human beings, or of persons, as such. 

The foregoing is simply a very schematic and 
abstract sketch of what actually happens in- argu- 
ments about fundamental moral disagreements. 
Suppose we take a current example. A secular . 
humanist and a Roman Catholic may well differ 
about the moral admissibility of abortion. This is 
not to say that they will share no common ground 
—the humanist will probably accept the Catholic’s 
emphasis on the need to respect human life, the 
Catholic will probably recognize the moral rele- 
vance of considerations relating to the mental and 
physical health of the mother. But they may well 
disagree in the relative weight which they attach to 
such shared considerations. Itis not hard to see how 
this difference in emphasis is related to their 
general views of life, to the Catholic stress on the 
importance of submitting to the will of God and the 
humanist emphasis on the individual’s need to 
make his own decisions and control his own life. (It 
scarcely needs to be said that these are very crude 
caricatures of the two views of life.) These views are, 
in turn, bound up with views about the desirable 
character of human relationships, that is, of society. 
The Catholic will probably prefer a traditional 


conception of marriage, which fits in to a tradi- 


tional, hierarchical kind of society; the humanist 
will probably have a much more egalitarian con- 
ception both of marriage and of society generally. 
So it could be said that what is really. at stake in 
their argument is their respective visions of society. 
But these visions are not arbitrary: the Catholic and 
the humanist can both give their reasons for 
preferring their own visions, not all of which will 
depend on their metaphysical beliefs. The non- 
metaphysical reasons might include such things as 
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the greater order and stability of hierarchical 
societies and the greater dynamism and creativity 
of egalitarian ones. If the two positions are to be 
reconciled, it will therefore have to be by develop- 
ing a vision of a society which would both be 
reasonably orderly and stable and allow a fair 
amount of scope for individual creativity and self- 
assertion. 

In practice, of course, such a dispute is never 
likely to be resolved. But we could not conclude 
from this that it is ¿n principle irresoluble, and so not 
a genuinely rational argument at all. What 
grounds, after all, could there be for such a conclu- 
sion? It would be a mere piece of a priori dog- 
matism. It seems more reasonable to argue that, 
since both parties are capable of understanding 
what a moral argument is, they are in principle 
capable of continuing that argument to a con- 
clusion. 

In other words, it does make sense to talk of 
universal human values, as long as it is realized 
that the nature of those values can only emerge from 
a dialogue between different value-systems. No one 
could know what universal kuman values are until 
the last dispute between rival value-systems had 
been resolved, and was known to be the last: which 
is as much as to say that no one could ever have 
reached the final truth about moral values. 

It follows from the above account that moral 
values may be said to have a history in an 
important sense. That is, they develop. The charac- 
teristic feature of a development, as opposed to a 
mere succession, is that the later stages incorporate, 
and yet go beyond, the earlier. To speak less 
metaphorically, the later stages are both different 
from, and yet have an intelligible or internal con- 
nection with, the earlier. If the conception of moral 
values which emerges from a dialogue between 
different moral communities is one which is felt by 
each side to incorporate what is essential to their 
respective moral codes, then it can be said to have 
this kind of internal connection with what pre- 
ceded. The wider moral community might be said 
to incorporate and yet go beyond the narrower. 
The emergent set of moral values might likewise be 
said to be “wider” than those it supersedes: if we 
are to use the term “truth” in this connection at all, 
we could say that the movement in the dialogue 
was not from false to true, but from a narrower to a 
wider appreciation of moral truth. 

In all this, there is no hint of any kind of historical 
relativism. The relativist, after all, denies the possi- 
bility of moral objectivity, which is just what this 
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account is supposed to safeguard. The account 
even allows for the possibility of moral progress, not ` 
in the sense of an improvement in the way people 
actually conduct themselves, but in the sense of an 
improvement in their understanding of what is 
morally valuable. The wider the moral community 
which men recognize, the nearer their conception 
of moral values comes to coinciding with universal 
human values. Thus, whenever men, in theory if 
not in practice, come to be aware of moral obliga- 
tions toward individuals or groups prevjously 
denied such recognition (or given only partial ° 
recognition as persons), then they can be described 
as making progress in their knowledge of morality. 
But an account which allows for the meaningfulness 
of talk about moral progress can hardly be 
described as “relativistic,” if words are to retain any 
meaning at ali. 


IV 


The kind of claim which I have just been making 
about the objectivity of moral values is one which 
lends itself very easily to misunderstanding. In this 
final section, I shall try to deal with some of the 
more obvious sorts of misinterpretation, 

Those who believe that morality is objective, 
that there are such things as moral “facts,” are 
often moral dogmatists, who claim to know what 
these facts are with absolute certainty. It might be 
thought, therefore, that I am, by my arguments, 
lending encouragement to such moral dogmatism. 
But dogmatism rests on a complete misunderstand- 
ing of what is entailed by the word “objective.” No 
one thinks that, because scientific questions are 
matters of objective fact, we know all there is to 
know about the facts of nature. To say that there 
are scientific facts is to say that they are knowable, 
not that they are known. And the kind of claim 
which I have been making about moral value- 
judgments carries even less of an implication that 
any person or group of persons actually knows the 
full truth about morality. Because the achievement 
of objectivity in morality consists, according to my 
account, in the creation of new social forms, there 
is no reason to identify any particular stage in the 
historical development of society as final, and so as 
embodying the ultimate truth on moral questions. 

This has a bearing on my next point. Moral 
dogmatism sometimes takes the form of exalting the 
values of one’s own society and despising those of 
others. Nothing which I have said, [ think, could be 
construed as giving any countenance to such a 
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condescending attitude. For, if no stage in the 
historical development of society can lay claim to 
knowledge of the final or complete truth about 
moral values, then it follows that our society cannot 
be placed in that privileged position. Furthermore 
if moral truth is arrived at by dialogue between one 
society and another, then it is as likely that we 
should learn from other societies, even more 


“primitive” ones, as that they should learn from us. ’ 


On the other hand, it is important to add that the 
, arguments I have used give no more countenance 
to the kind of romantic primitivism into which 
sophisticated people sometimes fall through over- 
reacting to dogmatism. There is no more reason for 
regarding the moral insights of primitive societies 
as representing a superior vision of the truth to our 
own than there is for treating them as inferior. 

It is sometimes thought to be an objection to the 
claim that morality is objective that it would imply 
that all moral disputes could in principle be 
settled by rational argument. A familiar example of 
a moral dispute which could not be decided in this 
way is that of a conflict arising out of two equally 
important and strongly held values. Suppose, for 
instance, that a close friend of mine becomes a 
businessman and that I become an employee of his 
firm. Suppose, furthermore, that I am a loyal 
member of my union, which calls a strike. Then 
I could undoubtedly be faced with a conflict of 
loyalties, and one that was probably irresoluble, in 
that, whatever I did, I should be acting contrary to 


a deeply felt and important obligation. Examples. 


like this show that not all moral conflicts are 
resoluble, and would count against any theory of 
moral objectivity which entailed that they were. 
But nothing in what I have said could be taken to 
imply that this kind of moral conflict is resoluble. 
To say that values are objective is only to say that 
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we can rationally decide what is valuable, not that 
we can rationally decide in every case which of two 
conflicting values to realize in our actions. 

Finally, the claim that there are “moral facts,” 
distinct from natural facts, need not involve the 
postulation of any mysterious faculty of “intuition” 
or “moral sense,” by means of which we discern 
these facts. We come to know what values are 
regarded as correct in our own society simply 
through living in that society, through the normal 
processes of moral education, and, perhaps more 
important, through. encountering other people, 
initially in the family and later in wider areas, and 
being forced to recognize their claims. This recog- 
nition involves the use of no special faculties other 
than the ordinary ones of sense, imagination, and 
intellect. As for the recognition of values which 
transcend those of our own society, we arrive at this 
through engaging in dialogue, either in imagina- 
tion or in reality, with representatives of other 
societies, or of other sub-cultures within our own 
society. In both cases, it is a precondition of our 
being able to recognize values that we should have 
a certain imaginative capacity to see things 
through the eyes of others, which is why literature 
has such an important part to play in moral- 
education, but there is nothing intrinsically 
mysterious about this capacity. Or at least, if there 
is, it is a mystery which infects the whole of man’s 
social existence, even h's ability to communicate in 
language. 

Thus, it is possible to give an account of moral 
objectivity which avoids the pitfalls of both 
naturalism and intuitionism, which shows how 
moral values can have a history without implying 
any kind of historical. relativism, and which 
suggests a way of deciding disputes about values 
without recourse to any arbitrary authority.” 
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2 I am grateful to Professor R. C. Cross and to Guy Stock for reading an earlier draft of this paper and making a number of 
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VI. ARISTOTLE’S DOCTRINE OF THE MEAN 


- J. O. URMSON 


RISTOTLE’S account of excellence of charac- 

ter, of which the doctrine of the mean is a 
B . . 7 

part, seems to me to be. both interesting and bold. 

In spite of some difficulties in detail, it is quite 
possibly true. However, in many current inter- 
pretations of the doctrine Aristotle is made to say 
things that are either uninteresting, or manifestly 
false, or both false and uninteresting. It will, 
therefore, be as well to begin by offering an inter- 
pretation of what he has to say on this topic. But I 
shall spend the minimum of time attacking alter- 
native interpretations and on points that are 
primarily of philological interest; I want to get on 
to the question whether what Aristotle, as inter- 
preted by me, says is true. 

Though Aristotle has said that the end of ethical 
philosophy is practical, the doctrine of the mean is 
not introduced by Aristotle as a piece of moral 
advice but as part of the definition of excellence of 
character (ethike arete). At 1105b,19 he asks, “What 
is excellence?” which is his regular, formal way of 
setting the question of definition (in the Aristo- 
telian, not the modern, sense of “‘definition’”’). To 
give a definition one must first state the genus and 
then the differentia of the kind of thing to be 
defined. Accordingly Aristotle immediately shows 
that excellence is a settled state (hexts), and says 
(1106a 12) that this is the genus. He then starts at 
once to look for the differentia, for merely to know 


the genus does not get us very far. For intellectual . 


excellence is also a settled state, and so is badness of 


character. What distinguishes excellence of charac- 


ter from all other settled states is, in his own words, 
that it is “concerned with choice, lying in a mean, 
i.e., the mean relative to us, this being determined 
by the rational procedures by which a wise man 
(phronimos) would determine it.” Like badness of 
character, but unlike intellectual excellence, it is a 
settled state concerned with choice; unlike all other 
states, it is in a mean relative to us. 

Now there are, according to Aristotle, six 
possible states of character. At the top of the list, in 
order of merit, there is heroic excellence (NE, 


Bk. VII, ch. 1). Second comes (ordinary) excel- 


lence. Third comes enkrateia or self-control, the 
state of the man who, unlike the previous two, 
wants to act badly but makes himself act as they 
would. Fourth comes akrasia, or lack of self-control, 
the state of the man who wants to act badly, tries to 
act properly, but fails. Fifth comes badness of 
character, the state of the man who wants to act 
badly and does so without resistance, thinking it to 
be a good way to act. Finally there is brutishness, 
the state of the man who from congenital defect or 
disease has to be regarded as sub-human and not a 
proper object of normal moral appraisal. So the 
doctrine of the mean, as part of the differentia of 
excellence of character, ought to enable us to 
distinguish it from all the other five states of 
character that have just been listed. In fact 
Aristotle gives us no indication how heroic excel- 
lence could be distinguished from ordinary excel- 
lence as a different state; it seems to be merely 
ordinary excellence to the highest possible degree. 
But this perhaps does not matter, since Aristotle 
makes no serious use of the notion of heroic 
excellence. I think that we may safely ignore it as 
being merely part of a Kant-like architectonic, 
something brought in to be the opposite of 
brutishness. But we must certainly be able to 
distinguish excellence of character from all the 
other states, if Aristotle’s account of the mean is to 
be vindicated. 

Now we cannot distinguish the good man, the 
man with an excellent character, from the self- 
controlled man either by his actions or by his 
beliefs and reasoning. They both act in the same 
way, and do so under the guidance of the same 
practical thinking. The only way in which the good 
man differs from the self-controlled man is that he 
wants to act in the way that he does, whereas the 
self-controlled man does so with difficulty. In this 
one way, indeed, the good man is like the bad, 
though in all other ways they are at opposite 
extremes; both the good man and the bad act as 
they want to act, without any internal conflict. 

In the WNicomachean Ethics Aristotle discusses 
excellence and badness of character fully before he 
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more than incidentally mentions those who have or 
lack self-control. None the less, as he very well 
realizes, he has to. make room for them, and does 
so. Interpreters who forget this tend to under- 
emphasize or misinterpret two points about excel- 
lence of character which Aristotle makes very 
clearly, but the significance of which he does not 
fully explain. These two points are that (1) excel- 
lence of character is concerned with both emotionst 
(pathe, passions) and actions, not with actions 
alone. In the Eudemean Ethics, indeed, Aristotle says 
simply that it-is concerned with emotions, without 
mentioning actions (e.g., EE 1106b, 16); (2) excel- 
lence of character is concerned with likes and dis- 
likes (hedonai and lupai, traditionally translated as 
“pleasures and pains.”’) 

When Aristotle says that excellence of character 
is concerned with emotions and actions he does not 
mean, that it has two distinct fields. He means that 
(temporarily neglecting the complicated cases of 
self-control. and lack of it) an action can be 
regarded as manifesting and embodying some 
emotion. As emotions, he says (NE r105b 21) he 
has in mind desire, anger, fear, confidence, envy, 
joy, friendship, hatred, longing, emulation, pity 
and, in general, conditions that involve likes and 
dislikes. Whenever one acts in a way that displays 
character, Aristotle believes, one will be mani- 
festing one or another of these and similar emotions. 
If we cease to put the complicated case of self- 
control on one side, we can now see one way in 
which to distinguish the good man from the self- 
controlled man; whereas the action of the good man 
is a natural manifestation of his emotion and he 
therefore acts in accordance with his likes and 
dislikes, the action of the self-controlled man is not. 
He makes himself act contrary to his emotions and 
therefore contrary to his likes and dislikes. 

We can readily imagine a situation in which the 
bad man, the self-controlled man, andthegood man 
all act in the same way. If this is so, it can only be 
that the bad manis externally compelled to act that 
way—otherwise he would act differently. The self- 
controlled man will make himself act that way. 
Neither of them wants to act that way, neither 
likes acting that way, neither enjoys acting that 
way, neither takes pleasure in acting that way. But 
the good man is, without friction, manifesting and 
responding to his emotion. So he does it liking it, 
wanting to, enjoying it, taking pleasure in it. So 
Aristotle can say (NE 1104b 3ff.) that a criterion of 
the nature of the state is the liking, enjoyment, or 
pleasure with which an act is performed or the 
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dislike, distress, or distaste with which it is done. If, 
say, one abstains from some bodily indulgence, 
liking and wanting to abstain, that shows that one 
has a character of a certain sort. So excellence of 
character is concerned with likes and dislikes in 
this way: if a man has excellence of character he 
likes acting in a proper way, feeling emotions which 
he can manifest with pleasure, since there is no 
internal struggle. 

One can get confused at this point because there 
is one special excellence, temperance, which is con- . 
cerned with certain pleasures, bodily pleasures, in a 
quite different way. In the way in which bodily 
pleasure and distress are the field of temperance, 
other special excellences have as their field, not 
pleasure and distress or likes and dislikes, but 
emotions like anger and fear. So temperance is 
doubly concerned with pleasure or enjoyment. As is 
the case with all excellences, temperance is con- 
cerned with the pleasure or dislike with which you 
act; but, unlike other excellences, it is concerned 
with the pleasure or dislike which you find in 
indulgence in bodily pleasures. If you are sas ca 
you will like abstaining from orgies. 

We have here, incidentally, one very good 1 reason 
in addition to many others for not accepting the 
thoughtless traditional translation of ethike arete and 
kakia as “moral virtue” and “vice.” No doubt the 
fact that the great translator Cicero translated 
kakia as vitium should be enough to warn us off 
those English translations. For in classical Latin 
vitium does not mean “vice.” But, more relevantly, 
it is an insult to Aristotle’s good sense to make him 
say that taking insufficient pleasure in the pleasure 
of food, drink, and sex is a moral vice, though he 
regards it as an ethike kakia. Moreover the encratic 
man can be said to have moral virtue with as good 
or better reason than the Aristotelian man of 
excellent character. Thus the man who makes him- 
self stand and fight the enemy, while longing to 
run away, is at least as entitled to be regarded as 
possessing the moral virtue of courage as the man 
who takes his stand without inner conflict. But, for 
Aristotle, having:to make oneself behave properly, 
however admirable the deed, betrays a defect of 
character. Excellence of character is not the 
triumph of grace over the old Adam; it is that 
state of character which entitles a man to be called 
eudaemon. Clearly one is more eudaemon if one acts 
properly without friction, without effort, enjoying 
it, than if one has to struggle to do so through 
faulty education. That is how Adam would have 
acted when eudaemon before the fall. 
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So in the case of excellence of character both 
emotions and actions are in a mean, whatever that 
signifies; in the case of self-control actions, but not 
emotions, are in a mean; in the case of bad 
character neither actions nor emotions are in a 
mean. But what is it for emotions and actions to be 
in a mean? 

If one takes the doctrine of the mean to claim 
that one should always feel and exhibit a moderate, 
though (since it is a relative mean) not a mathe- 
„ matically fixed quantity of a given emotion, the 
doctrine is plainly absurd. It is perfectly plain that 
in any given situation one should feel and exhibit a 
zero amount of almost every emotion. Let us 
suppose that in a normal context you invite me to 
dinner with you; how much anger, fear, pity, and 
confidence should I exhibit as my reaction? 
Plainly, in normal circumstances, none. Or should 
we take Aristotle as saying that when some amount 
ofa certain emotion is appropriate the right amount 
is always a moderate amount?: But this is very 
stupid. If you are trivially rude to me should I be 
moderately angry with you, and also when you 
torture my wife? To be moderately angry would 
be absurd on both occasions. 

It is perfectly plain, in fact, that for Aristotle 
what is primarily in a mean is a settled state of 
character. In his definition he says that excellence 
of character is a settled state in a mean; thus an 
emotion or action is in a mean if it exhibits a 
settled state that is in a mean. The man whose 
character is such that he feels only mild annoyance 
at a trivial slight and is enraged by torture has a 
character which is in a mean between one which 
exhibits rage on trivial as well as important 
occasions and one which can coolly contemplate 
the greatest outrages. On each occasion his reaction 
exhibits a mean state and thus his actions are on 
each occasion in a mean. 

To have one’s emotions and actions in a mean, 
says Aristotle, is to feel and manifest each emotion 
when, on what matters, toward such people, for 
what reasons and in such a manner as is proper. To 
diverge from the mean in the direction of deficiency 
is as much not to experience and exhibit emotions 
at all when one should, or not about matters about 
which one should, or not toward people toward 
whom one should as it is to exhibit the emotions to 
the wrong degree. The same holds of the defect of 
excess, mutatis mutandis. The point of the doctrine 
being of the mean, and not merely the doctrine that 
excellence of character is a settled state of exhibiting 
the proper amount of emotion, is sufficiently 
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obvious, One’s character may err in two opposed 
ways; one may exhibit an emotion too often, or too 
rarely; about too many or too few things; toward 
too many or too few people; for too many or for too 
few reasons; when it is uncalled for, and not even 
when, it is called for. A point that Aristotle, who 
admits to be talking in outline only, fails to notice 
is that it is possible, if unlikely, that one’s character 
should exhibit deficiency in some respects, the 
mean in others, and excess in others, even with 
regard to a single specific excellence. 

One could summarize the point which has just 
been made by saying that Aristotle holds excellence 
of character to be a mean or intermediate disposi- 
tion regarding emotions and actions, not that itis a 
disposition towards mean, or intermediate emotions 
and actions. This latter view is, as we have seen, 
absurd, if taken strictly. Interpreted more chari- 
tably it is the doctrine of moderation, the view that 
medio tutissimus tbis. No doubt Aristotle was, in 
general, like most Greek sages, inclined to accept a 
doctrine of moderation, though in Bk. X of the 
Nicomachean Ethics he seems to believe in a rather 
immoderate indulgence in contemplation of the 
immutable. But no doubt he was inclined to hold 
that usually, when some people said “None of that 
at any price” and others “As much of that as 
possible,” the sanest view would be that a fair 
amount was all right, but one should always go 
easy on it. So Aristotle was probably a believer.in 
the doctrine of moderation, sensibly interpreted. 
But what I wish to emphasize is that the doctrine of 
moderation is no part of the doctrine of the mean, 
nor is it a consequence of the doctrine of the mean, 
though it is perfectly compatible with it. The 
doctrine of moderation holds that a character in a 
mean state will never, or very rarely, require such 
extreme action as some people are sometimes in- 
clined to believe. Everyone would agree that one 
should be very angry, for example, at extreme 


gratuitous cruelty; but extreme emotion and action 


is far less often justified than one may be inclined to 
believe. So the doctrine of moderation is a doctrine 
about where the mean lies; as such it is a partial 
sketch of how the man of wisdom would determine 
where the mean lies, which is quite a different’ 
thing from the doctrine that excellence is in a mean 
to be determined by the wise man (perhaps making 
use of the principle of moderation). 

That the doctrine of the mean does not require 
the doctrine of moderation, can be easily shown. Let 
us suppose that I were to hold that one should 
rarely drink alcohol, but that when one did one 
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should make a real night ofit, while you held that a 
regular daily glass of wine was in order but one 
should never take much. Presumably your view is 
more in line with the doctrine of moderation than 
mine. But we can both readily assent to the 


doctrine of the mean as part of the differentia of- 


excellence of character. Both can allow that the 
right way lies between two errors of excess and 
deficiency. I for my part can recognize that regular 
nightly swilling was excess and total abstention a 
deficiency. We certainly disagree about what the 
wise man would regard as proper, which is 
important but quite a different matter. 

_If the foregoing is correct it must be wrong to 
hold that Aristotle thought that we should decide 
how to act on particular occasions by working in 
from the extremes. For this view clearly supposes 
that Aristotle viewed excellence of character as a 
disposition toward the mean, not a mean disposi- 
tion. If one were to ask Aristotle how to decide how 
to act on particular occasions his initial answer 
would be that one must do so by bringing to bear 
the intellectual excellence of (practical) wisdom. If 
we then ask in what wisdom consists we shall get a 
long answer about it involving, among other things, 
planning ability, experience, ability to appreciate a 
situation, and executive ability (denotes). There is 
no simple decision procedure for the wise man to 
use. How could there be when there are so many 


variables? If one is generous one has a settled . 


disposition to do gladly whatever is found to be the 
generous thing; but what the generous thing to do is 
depends on a full appreciation of all the factors in 
the situation by an experienced man who has 
acquired sound general principles. As Aristotle was 
well aware, the doctrine of the mean does not 
begin to answer the question of how rationally to 
decide how to act, a topic to which most of Bk. VI 
of the Nicomachean Ethics is devoted. 

Aristotle’s account of excellence of character is 
then, in summary form, as follows: 


(1) For each specific excellence of character that 
we recognize there will be some specific 
emotion whose field it is. 

In the case of each such emotion it is possible 
to be disposed to exhibit it to the right 
amount, which is excellence. 

In the case of every such emotion it is 
possible to be disposed to exhibit it either too 
much or too little, and each of these disposi- 
tions is a defect of character. 

“Too much” includes “on too many occa- 


(2) 
(3) 


(4) 
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sions” and similar possibilities as well as “too 
violently”; “too little” includes ‘‘on too few 
occasions” and similar possibilities as well as 
“too weakly.” 

I believe that Aristotle is prepared to goeven further 

and also accept the following proposition: 

(5) There is no emotion that one should never 

exhibit. 


The ground for attributing this view to him is that 


he considers certain emotions and actions that are 
alleged always to be wrong and claims that this is 
because they are in fact cases of excessive emotion, 
of which it would be proper to exhibit a proper 
amount (NE 1107a 9-26). Another is that if there 
were emotions in regard to which excellence was 
not in a mean Aristotle’s definition of excellence of 
character would be defective. 

The differences between excellence of character, 
self-control, lack of self-control, and badness of 
character can be schematically displayed with 
reference to the doctrine of the mean as follows: 


2 Emotion . ` = + + = * 
displaying mean Action displaying Choice displaying 
state 


mean state mean state 


Excellence of 
character 


Self-control 


Lack of 
self-control 


Badness of 
character 





In saying, in the above table, that the acratic man 
makes the same correct choice as the excellent man 
I am obviously saying something over-simple, 
which would require much qualification, but not 
retraction, in a full discussion of Bk. VII of the 
Nicomachean Ethics. 

So much for exposition of the doctrine of the 
mean. The exposition has been selective; nothing 
has been said about the difference between relative 
and mathematical means or the theory that the 
doctrine is related to certain theories to be found 
in the Physics, among other omissions. But I hope 
that the positive view that I wish to attribute to 
Aristotle has emerged with reasonable clarity. 

{ now turn from exposition of Aristotle to critical 
discussion. I have claimed that the doctrine of the 
mean is interesting and bold; if any reader should 
disagree with me on this point I should be very 
perplexed but should not wish to argue. I have also 
claimed that it is very possibly true. But it is 
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certainly not obviously true and certain difficulties 
in it need examination. 

Aristotle’s attempt to show that the doctrine is 
true takes the form of running through a quite 
large set of specific excellences of character and 
showing that the doctrine of the mean fits them all. 
But in doing so he gets into some serious difficulties, 
some of which he notices and some of which he does 
not. It is by no means clear that he succeeds in 
clearing up- even the difficulties that he does 
a notice. It would be well to start by an examination 
of the most notorious of these, concerning “‘partic- 
ular” justice, or justice in the narrower of the two 
senses that Aristotle distinguishes. 

Particular justice is stated by Aristotle to have 
two forms, distributive and rectificatory, and justice 
‘consists in fair distribution and redistribution 
according to certain principles. But Aristotle 
notoriously has great difficulty in finding the 
specific emotion which is displayed in just and un- 
just action, and equal difficulty in distinguishing 
the two errors of excess and deficiency that the 
theory of the mean requires. From time to time he 
suggests that greed (pleonexia, desire for an unfairly 
large share of distributable goods) is the character- 
istic excessive emotion displayed by the unjust man. 
But it is not at all clear that there is some other 
degree of the same emotion, let us call it desire for a 
fair share, that is characteristically displayed by the 
just distributor or rectifier. Qua distributor and 
rectifier neither gets anything, and the desire 
would seem irrelevant. Even the unjust distributor 
and rectifier need not be motivated by greed, 
though he clearly may be; he may treat one party 
unfairly out of a desire for revenge. Aristotle. toys 
now with the suggestion that this is a special case of 
greed, and that the judge is greedy for revenge. But 
this is a mere piece of verbal jugglery that would 
reduce all other excellences of character to being 
special cases of particular justice; we could say, for 
example, that the coward is greedy for safety. 
Further, if greed were the characteristic excessive 
emotion of excess and desire for a fair share the 
characteristic emotion of excellence in the field of 
justice, there should be, according to the doctrine 
of the mean, a desire for less than one’s fair share 
which would inform the characteristic defect of 
injustice at the extreme of deficiency. But, apart 


from the fact that Aristotle thinks it rather grand to . 


forego one’s claims, he rightly is unwilling to count 
voluntary acceptance of a loss as a case of injustice. 
Moreover, to get less than one’s fair share, even 
unwillingly, which seems to be the opposite ex- 
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treme.to getting more than one’s fair share, may be 
an evil, but it is not a defect of character. Aristotle 
cannot find a second defect of deficiency to lie on 
the side of justice opposite to injustice. We need not 
follow out all Aristotle’s desperate attempts to save 
the day. In the end he admits that justice is not a 
mean way in the same way as the other excellences 
of character (NE, 1133b 34) but only in so far as it 
aims at a mean between two evils consisting in 
people getting more and less than their fair 
entitlement. 

So Aristotle admits failure, in spite of allowing 
himself an uncharacteristic quantity of very 
dubious argument in an attempt to mitigate it. But 
if he fails he ought to admit that the doctrine of the 
mean is incorrect. However I think that Aristotle 
goes wrong, not in his general account of the nature 
of excellence of character but in his account of 
justice. It is reasonably clear that distributive and 
rectificatory justice fail to conform to Aristotle’s 
general account of excellence of character, not 
because the latter is defective, but because they are 
not excellences of character alongside the rest. To 
be a just distributor or rectifier one needs to have 
many excellences of character and plenty of 
wisdom, but there is no specific state of character 
which is displayed in acting as a judge. This sort of 
justice is what Hume called an artificial, not a 
natural, virtue. To conform to it is to conform to 
certain social rules- of distribution and there is no 
special motive for their observance or breach, 
Hume’s “natural” virtues are, his “artificial” 
virtues are not, settled states in regard to specific 
emotions. 

If, on the other hand, we wish, with Aristotle, to 
say that greed is a specific defect, we must not try to 
associate it specially with particular justice. It will 
be a matter of claiming more than one’s fair share, 
not just of accepting it. If, at a picnic, you offer me 


-a portion of your share of the sandwiches, I am not 


exhibiting a defect of character if I accept your kind 
offer. But then why should not claims falling short 
of what one is entitled to be the defect at the ` 
opposite extreme to greed, just as Aristotle holds 
the man who “thinks himself worthy of less than he 
is really worthy of” in other respects to be “‘small- 
souled” or unduly humble (1123b 10)? No doubt 
it is grand to forego or give up what one has a right 
to; it is part of “magnificence.” One is no more 
being faulty in giving away some of one’s sand- 
wiches than one is in accepting such an offer. But 
to give up what one has a right to is very different 
from being a low-spirited doormat who cannot 
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stick up for his rights; why should that not be a 
defect of character? So we could have excessive, 
proper, and deficient concern with one’s rights to 
things, parallel to vanity, proper pride, and exces- 
sive humility, but concerned with property rather 
than with honor and esteem. But it is not clear that 
we need to recognize a specific character trait of 
excessive and deficient self-assertiveness for each 
domain in which they can be exhibited. 

My conclusion is that Aristotle fails to show that 
the doctrine of the mean holds in regard to justice 
because of his defective treatment of the latter 
rather than because the former is mistaken. In 
particular, it is a mistake to try to link greed 
specially with fair distribution. 

We may now pass on to another difficulty. We 
have already noted that Aristotle appears to claim 
that not only some defects of character are excesses 
or deficiencies with respect to some emotion but 
‘that all are. Thus Aristotle appears to hold that 
every emotion is in itself capable of being legiti- 
mate; there is no emotion that one should never 
experience—it is only a matter of avoiding over- 
and under-indulgence in each. He duly notes that 
certain actions such as murder, adultery, and theft, 
and certain emotions such as spite, shamelessness, 
and envy are ex vi terminorum bad (NE 11072 off.), 
which might seem to contradict this, But he goes on 
to claim that all these are simply names for excesses 
and deficiencies. Envy is necessarily bad since it is 
the name for an excess of an emotion which one 
may have to a proper extent. 

This is a very bold doctrine, though Aristotle 
must in consistency hold it. To some extent it 
presents no very serious difficulty. Theft would 
normally be an excessive desire for goods, adultery 
is excessive sexual activity, and murder may exhibit 
excessive anger. But how about ep:khazrekakia, 
usually translated “spite? but literally meaning 
“rejoicing in others’ misfortunes,” and envy? What 
Aristotle says about these two is very odd (NE 
1108b. 1ff.): nemesis is a mean between envy and 
spite, and their field is distress and pleasure about 
the fortunes of one’s neighbors. The man of nemesis 
experiences distress when people fare well un- 
deservedly, the envious man goes beyond him and 
is distressed when anyone fares well, while the spite- 
ful man so far falls short of distress as to rejoice. 

Now this will not do at all. First, it is arbitrary 
and absurd to call rejoicing a deficiency of distress. 
Secondly, Aristotle incredibly says that the spiteful 
man rejoices when others fare well, when in fact 
he rejoices when others fare ill; and it is hard to see 
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how this could be the deficiency of an emotion of 
which envy is an excess. Aristotle, as Ross notes in 
his translation, has made a careless slip, but it is not 
clear how he would rectify it. 

If one had to try to find some related triad, it 
might seem best to start from the requirement that 
the field be that of pleasure and distress about the 
fortune of neighbors. The man in a mean state 
would presumably both rejoice and be sorry to the 
right extent and on the right occasions about their 
fortunes. He will rejoice at deserved good arfd bad, 
fortune and regret undeserved good and bad for- 
tune, to the right extent and on the right occasions. 
Now we could imagine a man who was too con- 
cerned about his neighbors’ fortunes, who rejoiced 
and sorrowed about them too much and inappro- 
priately; he could be said to be in excess, similarly 
we could imagine a man whose concern about 
neighbors’ fortunes was deficient. But neither bears 
the slightest resemblance to the envious or spiteful 
man; one is simply over-involved emotionally and 
the other under-involved. If we consider envy to be 
regret at neighbors’ good fortune and spitefulness 
to be rejoicing in their bad fortune neither seems to 
be particularly in excess or deficient with regard to 
any common feeling or emotion. 

So it is hard-to see how envy and spite could be 


‘seen. as excess and deficiency of some emotion of 


which a proper amount could be felt. Nor could it 
have seemed obvious to Aristotle that he was right 
since in the Kudemean Ethics he gives a table in 
which envy is said to be an excess where nemesis is 
the mean and the deficiency is said to have no 
name. It is surely possible and even likely that the 
same man should be both envious and spiteful, as 
Aristotle himself notes in Rhetoric (IT, ix, 5). Nor can 
I think of two emotions of which envy and spite are 
wrong amounts, though unconnected, nor can [ see 
why either should be called an excess or deficiency 
rather than vice versa. 

It might seem then that we have found two 
faults of character that are not excesses or defici- 
encies, two emotions that are always a mark ofa 
bad character, if felt in any degree. If this is so, then 
the doctrine of the mean cannot be an all-embrac- 
ing account of good and bad character. But the 
matter is not clear, because of a passage in the 
Nicomachean Ethics which may safeguard Aristotle on 
this point, but is by no means easy to interpret. 

In ch. vii of Bk. IL of the Nicomachean Ethics 
Aristotle has rapidly run through the trilogies of 
excellences and defects, roughly sorted into similar 
groups. Having given a group concerned with 
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cooperation in words and deeds, he goes on: 
“There are means both in pathemata and con- 
cerning emotions. For shame is not an excellence, 
though the modest person is praised (NE 1108a 
goff).” In the sphere of shame the extremes are said 
to be bashfulness and shamelessness. If shame is not 
an excellence of character then the extremes are 
presumably not defects of character, though no 
doubt blameworthy in some way. The bogus trilogy 
of envy, nemesis, and rejoicing in the misfortunes of 
otherstimmediately follows. It is thus a reasonable 
hypothesis that the bogus trilogy is also not one of 
excellence and related defects of character. If so, 
then though Aristotle’s treatment of envy and 
rejoicing in misfortune may not be satisfactory, the 
flaw will not be in his account of goodness and 
badness of character. 

But why are shame and, presumably, nemesis not 
excellences of character? Aristotle gives us no 
further account of nemesis and related defects, but 
he does tell us more about shame in the last 
chapter of Bk. IV of the Nicomachean Ethics. Shame, 
we are there told, is a largely physiological 
reaction to ill-repute, manifested in such ways as a 
tendency to blush. Aristotle also says that it is an 
emotion, not a settled state or hexis; but then no 
emotion is a settled state. I take him to mean that 
whereas in the case of some emotions there can be a 
settled state in which one regularly manifests them 
of a proper or improper degree, in the case of 
shame, a mere reaction, there is no associated 
settled state of choice. At; EE. 1294a Aristotle 
explicitly says that such feelings are not excellences 
of character because they are without choice. Let 
us see if we can develop this meager clue. 

Aristotle’s list of emotions in Bk. IT, ch. V, begins 
with desire. Could it be that all the emotions mani- 
fested in character are to be regarded as forms of 
desire or motivation? Certainly Aristotle was 
prepared to define anger as something like desire 
for retaliatory suffering (De Anima 403a 30). Can 
we regard fear as essentially involving a desire for 
safety and pity as involving desire that the mis- 
fortunes of those pitied should end? ‘These emotions 
can then be regarded as at least having an appeti- 
tive component and thus suitable to be embodied in 
choice and action. Again, in akrasia or lack of self- 
control the errant emotion could hardly conflict 
with rational choice if it did not include some form 
of desire. 

But in the case of, say, shame and rejoicing over 
the misfortunes of others we seem to be faced with 
a mere ‘passive reaction involving no desire. Shame 
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is largely a physiological reaction; and rejoicing in 
misfortune is merely to take a nasty pleasure in con- 
templation of the misery of others and does not 
involve procuring their misery. Neither is a motive 
to action, Shame may, indeed, hold me back from 
action; but perhaps we have to distinguish a desire 
not to do something from an inability to bring one- 
self to do it. 

It would be excessive to claim that these specu- 
lations are either clearly true. or clearly what 
Aristotle had in mind. But, if tentatively accepted, 
they would constitute a defense of Aristotle’s posi- 
tion. He could still claim that all states of character 
were connected with some specific emotion and that 
every emotion that embodies desire might be ex- 
hibited to an excessive or proper or deficient 
extent. Such feelings or non-appetitive emotions as 
shame and envy and rejoicing in misfortune would 
fall outside his theory of excellence of character. 
But his few short remarks about envy, nemesis, and 
rejoicing in misfortune certainly cannot be defended 
as they stand. 

I wish finally to consider a further difficulty in 
the doctrine of the mean which has been raised, as 
exemplified in the account of bravery (andreia). 
Ross considered that rashness was-not an opposite 
extreme to cowardice, and suggested that Aristotle’s 
triad should be replaced by two dyads: 


Defect or ‘vice? ' 
Rashness 
Cowardice 


Excellence or ‘virtue’ 
-Caution 
Courage 


I agree with Ross in finding Aristotle’s triad un- 
satisfactory, but would prefer, in accordance with 
Aristotle’s general theory, to replace his one triad 
with two triads. For if rashness is, as Ross says, an 
insufficiency of caution, is there not also a possible 
fault, not very uncommon, which is excess of 
caution, over-cautiousness? If we can think of 
tharros as an indeterminate degree of daring, then 
one can be over-daring, over-bold, or rash, in- 
sufficiently daring crover-cautious, or also daring to 
the right degree. If one is daring to the right degree 
then one will be called cautious in comparison with 
the over-bold man or bold in comparison with the 
over-cautious man, as Aristotle explains in Bk. II, 
ch. viii. The same form of behavior can be called 
either, depending on which extreme it is being 
contrasted with. 

Now cowardice is not the same thing as excessive 
caution. One might be brave but over-cautious 
temperamentally. Unwillingness to take a proper 
risk need not result from excessive fear, or from fear 
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at all. Andreia as opposed to detleza or cowardice is 
not courage but bravery or valor. One may be 
called courageous if one masters one’s fears, but 
there is a fearless bravery which is quite different, 
and it is this that Aristotle would count as an 
excellence of character. In a well-known story, 
Socrates was left unmolested by the enemy during 
the retreat from Potidaea because he was clearly, 
from his demeanor, not afraid of them. Now 
Aristotle says, rightly, that there are things that any 
sane man would fear; to be totally fearless is to be a 
lunatic. But. probably there are some men who 
would not fear some things that a well-integrated 
man of sense would fear. If a man is not afraid 
under heavy fire there is something wrong with 
him, as there is if he is afraid to cross a road in a rear 
area, lest some stray shell should hit him. There is 
here, too, the possibility of excess and deficiency, 
even if excessive fearlessness is rare. So we have 
here two triads: - 


Defect Excellence Defect 
over-caution caution rashness 
cowardice bravery insensitive fearlessness 
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We should distinguish these two triads and not run 
them together as Aristotle does. But he incorrectly 
applies his theory, rather than, as Ross suggests,’ 
applying an incorrect theory. 

, Aristotle, then, makes mistakes. He wrongly 
treats particular justice as an excellence of charac- 
ter, and thereby gets into difficulties he cannot 
solve. He is inclined to look for a different emotion 
for each different excellence, whereas empty vanity 
and graspingness are better seen as showing the 
same emotion toward different objects—greed for 

honor and greed for money. He gives a very un-" 
satisfactory account of envy and spite. He con- 
founds two triads in one when he discusses andreza. 
But provided that we realize that he is discussing 
that excellence of character that is manifested in the 
practical life of the eudaemon, not Christian virtues, 
I cannot see that the mistakes we have noted are 
major, or render his account seriously inadequate 
in principle. At the very least it is a substantial 
doctrine worthy of Aristotle’s genius. 
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VII. 


OMNIPOTENCE 


RICHARD SWINBURNE 


qe usually wish to claim that God is 
P omnipotent. Gan a coherent account be pro- 

vided of what it is for a being to be omnipotent, 
which brings out what theists have wanted to say 
when they claim that God is omnipotent? 

The analysis of omnipotence which initially 
suggests itself is that a being is omnipotent if and 
only if he can do-any (logically possible) action. 
More formally: 


[A] (VS) (Sis i =| (Vx) (S is able to 
do x)) 


(‘S’ ranges over all existent beings, ‘x’ over all 
logically possible actions. The ‘£ adjoined to the 
equivalence sign indicates that the equivalence is 
logical, not material.) It might be objected to 
definition [A] that to be truly omnipotent, a being 
should be able to do not merely the logically 
possible, but the logically impossible as well. This 
objection is, however, misguided. Jt arises from 
regarding a logically impossible action as an action 
of one kind on a par with an action of another 
kind, the logically possible. But it is not. A logically 
impossible action is not an action. It is what is 
described by a form of words which purport to 
describe an action but do not describe anything 
which it is coherent to suppose could be done. It is 
no objection to A’s omnipotence that he cannot 


make a square circle. This is because “making a 


square circle” does not describe anything which it 
is coherent to suppose could be done. 

However [A] runs immediately into the difficulty 
that certain actions are such as (logically) can only 
be performed: by beings of certain kinds, and a 
being S cannot (logically) be a being of all these 
kinds at the same time. ‘Thus “getting divorced” is 
an action that can be performed only by a married 


person, “committing adultery with an unmarried 
man” is an action that can be performed only by a 
married woman; “entering into a monogamous 
marriage” is an action that can be performed only 
by an unmarried person. Sitting down can only be 
done by an embodied being, becoming incarnate 
can only be done by a disembodied being, and 
haunting (in the literal sense) can only be done by a 
ghost. Faced with this difficulty we might be 
tempted to propose instead of [A] the following 
definition of omnipotence: $ is omnipotent if and . 
only if S is able to perform any action of a kind ` 
which it is logically possible for a being of S’s kind 
to do. More formally: 


[B] (VWS){S is omnipotent =, (Vx) f(x is an 
action which it is logically possible for a 
being of S’s kind to do)— (S can do «x)]} 


(The ranges of ‘C and ‘x’ are as before. ‘>’ is 
the sign of material implication.) Now a developed 
definition of omnipotence along these lines might be - 
possible, but clearly there ,are some very large _ 
difficulties to be overcome. We have- no- obvious 
classification of kinds of being. We need one before’ 
we can test the definition. And clearly some very 
plausible classifications of kinds of being will make 
this a highly unsatisfactory account of omnip- 
otence. Thus one might classify stones, lumps of 
metals, etc., as inorganic objects. And it seems 
quite plausible to say that it is not logically possible 
for an inorganic object to do any action at all. In 
that case, stones, lumps of metals, etc., would be 
omnipotent just because they can do every action 
of a kind which it is logically possible for beings of 
their kind to do, viz., no action at all. 

These difficulties which have been ignored in 
much of the literature were pointed out by James 


1 This point was recognized by Aquinas. He wrote that “‘it is incompatible with the meaning of the absolutely possible that 
anything involving the contradiction of simultaneously being and not being should fall under divine omnipotence. Such a 
contradiction is not subject to it, not from any impotence in God, but simply because it does not have the nature of being 
feasible or possible. Whatever does not involve a contradiction is in that realm of the possible with respect to which God is 


called omnipotent.” 


(Summa Theologiae Ia. 25. 3. I quote from the Translation by Thomas Gilby O.P. in the Blackfriars edition 


of the Summa, vol. 5 (London, 1967).) Descartes however seems to have held otherwise. See the quotations in Harry G. Frankfurt 
“The Logic of Omnipotence,”’ Philosophical Review, vol. 73 (1964), p. 262 n. 3. 
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F. Ross. Faced with them, he suggested that omnip- 
otence should be regarded, not as an ability to do 
any (logically possible) action, but as an ability to 
bring about any (logically possible) state of 
affairs.? Following his suggestion,’ I therefore put 
forward: 


[C] (VS) [(S is omnipotent) = | (Wx) (S is able - 


to bring about x)] 


(‘S° ranges over all existent beings, ‘x’ over all 
logically possible’states of affairs.) [C] will however 
not quite do, since it requires that to be omnipotent 
a being should be able to bring about any logically 
possible state of affairs x, even though the act of 
bringing about x is logically impossible for any 
being or, in particular, for S. One case of a logically 
possible state of affairs which it is logically impos- 
sible for anyone to bring about arises where the 
state of affairs is a state of the Universe before or 
simultaneous with the time at which abilities to 
bring it about are being assessed. Most writers 
would hold that it is logically impossible to bring 
about a past state, and I shall make this reasonable 
assumption.* Further, it seems logically impossible 
to bring about a state of affairs simultaneous with 
the action of bringing it about. For to bring about 
a state Y of a system Q is to cause Q to pass from 
being in some state X to being in state Y. But an 
agent could only do that by acting upon Q when it 
was in state X, that is before it was in state Y. So the 
action of bringing about a state of affairs must 
commence prior to the existence of that state of 
affairs. Hence in so far as such an action can be 
dated at an instant of time, that instant must be 
prior to the beginning of existence of the state 
produced by the action. (I do not wish to argue here 
for the more debatable claim that causes in general 
cannot be simultaneous with their effects; only that 
effects cannot be simultaneous with the actions of 
bringing them about.) To deal with these points we 
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must introduce temporal limitations into the defini- 
tion of omnipotence. 

Another kind of state which it is logically impos- 
sible for a being to bring about is any logically 
necessary state. No being can bring it about that all 
the red objects in the world are colored. This is 
because (of logical necessity) all the red objects in `- 
the world will be colored, whatever any agent 
does. The state of affairs in the definition must be 
confined, as Ross suggests, to logically contingent 
ones. We can take into account these two considera- , 
tions by modifying [C] to: 


[D] (WS)(¥t){(S is omnipotent at t) =, (Vx) 
[(x is a logically contingent state of affairs 
after t)-> (S is able at ¢ to bring about x)]}. 


(The ranges of ‘x’ and ‘S’ are as for-[C].) By “x 
is a logically contingent state of affairs” is meant 
“both x and not-x are logically possible states of 
affairs.” We must understand here by x being a 
logically possible state of affairs after ¢ that x be not 
merely logically possible and after ¢ but that x be a 
state of affairs logically compatible with what has 
happened at and before # Thus “The Prime 
Minister of 1974 being the son of Albert Jones who 
died in 1935” might seem to be a logically possible 
state of affairs after 1973, and, since its non- 
occurrence is also logically possible, to be within 
the capacity of an omnipotent being to bring about 
in 1973. But clearly it will not be within the power 
of any being in 1973 to bring about if Albert Jones 
did not die in 1935. Nor should we regard it as 
evidence against a being’s omnipotence if he could 
not in 1973 bring about the state described, 
because Albert Jones did not die in 1935. We can 
deal with this point by pointing out that the state 
described was not a state logically compatible with 
what happened before 1973 and so not a logically 
possible state of affairs after 1973. 

[D] is however still unsatisfactory because it 


2 James F. Ross, Philosophical Theology (New York, 1969), ch. 5. Ross claims that the claim of Aquinas and other scholastic 
writers that “Deus potest omnia” is better translated “God has power over all things” than “God can do.all things,” and 
so favors a definition on the lines of (C) rather than (A). See Rass’s useful historical discussion on pp. 196-202. 

3 I do not follow Ross in further detail because the definition which he goes on to provide seems highly implausible. This is: 

Sis omnipotent if and only if for any logically contingent state of affairs, p, whether p or ~p is the case is logically eee 
to the effective choice, by S, that p or ~p respectively. (ibid, p. 211) 


Ross is thus claiming that for any existent contingent state of affairs p, if and only if ‘p’ is logically equivalent to “S$ spe that 
p” will S be omnipotent. So there will only be an omnipotent being Sif, for example, ‘“This desk is black” is logically equivalent, 
for some S, to “‘S effectively chooses that this desk is black.” But I do not see why there cannot be states of affairs described by 
propositions without entailments of this kind, and yet nevertheless there be an omnipotent being. 

4 Aquinas held that God, although omnipotent, could not change the past, that is by any action make both p and ~p true of 
a past instant. (“As we have seen, anything that implies a contradiction does not fall under God’s omnipotence. For the past 
not to have been implies a contradiction.” Op. cit., la. 25. 4.) The possibility of God bringing about a past state (yet not so as to 
change it) by later action did not arise for Aquinas for, as we shall see, Aquinas held that God’s acting could not be dated on the 
human time scale although its effects could. i 
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implies that for $.to be omnipotent in 1973, S must 
be able to bring about a completely uncaused state 
of affairs in 1974 or a state of affairs in 1974 not 
brought about by S. For all these states are logically 
contingent states of affairs after 1973. Again, we 
hardly require it of a being f that he should be able 


- to bring about such states to be omnipotent, since 


1 


the bringing of them about is logically impossible 
for S. We can allow for this difficulty by a 


[D] to [E]: 


[ET (WS) (Vt) [(S is omnipotent at )= L (Wx) 
{(x is a logically contingent state of affairs 
after i) & (The occurrence of x after é does 
not entail that S did not bring about x att) —> 
(S is able at ¢ to bring about x)}] 


(The ranges of ‘x and ‘S’ are as for [C]. The 
understanding of “a logically contingent state of 
affairs after ¿”° is as for [D].) 

The assertion that the range of ‘$° is all existent 
beings is to be understood only as saying that [E] 
licenses any formula obtained by sukstituting in it 
for ‘S° the proper name of any existing being. We 
cannot substitute for ‘S a definite description. If 
wé did we should, as Plantinga pointed out®.in con- 
nection with another definition of omnipotence, 
have to conclude from [E] that if there is a man 
who is capable only of scratching his'ear, then “the 
man who is capable only of scratching his ear” 
would be omnipotent. For he would be able to 
bring about at ¢ any logically contingent state of 
affairs, the occurrence of which does not entail that 
the man capable only of scratching his ear did not 
at ¢ bring it about. For the only states of affairs not 
ruled out by the latter clause are the scratchings of 
the ear of the man capable only of scratching his 


ear. The occurrence of any other state of affairs x. 


such as a stone being lifted entails that the man 
capable of scratching his ear did not bring about x, 

Having got this far, let us test the coherence of 
this account of omnipotence by facing it with the 
paradox of the stone which has been discussed in 
the journals recently. I shall conduct the discussion 
initially in terms of definition [A] since this.is the 
definition taken for granted in recent discussions. 
Having reached my solution I shall then briefly 
rephrase it in terms of definition [E]. The paradox 
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arises when we ask whether God, allegedly an 
omnipotent being, can make a stone too heavy for 
himself to lift? If He cannot, the argument goes, 
then there is a task which God cannot perform, viz., 
make such a stone. If He can, then there will be a 
different task which he cannot perform, viz., lift the 
stone. Either way, the argument goes, God cannot 
be omnipotent, nor for the same reason can any 
other being, and this is a matter of logical necessity. 

The example of a task which God might or 
might not be able to perform, lifting a certain 
stone, is not perhaps a very happy. one. One may 
wonder whether it makes sense to talk of a dis- 
embodied agent, such as God, lifting things. How- 
ever, a paradox in all essentials the same can be 
constructed with different examples in which there 
is no question but that the action is of a kind 
appropriate to a disembodied being. We can, for 
example, ask whether God can make a planet too 
massive for him to split apart, or a universe too 
independent for him to annihilate. Nevertheless 
I will continue with the stone example, since so 
much. of the discussion in the journals has used this, 
and, to meet the difficulty, understand by “lift” 
“cause to rise.” When I rephrase the paradox in 
terms of definition [E] this difficulty will disappear. 

There are two distinct kinds of solution to this 
paradox current, to show that it provides no objec- 
tion to the coherence of the’ concept of omni- . 
potence. The first has been put forward by Mayo, 
Mavrodes,’ and Plantinga.® Let us take Mavrodes. ~ 
He argues that God is omnipotent, presumably by 
definition. But “‘on the assumption that God is 
omnipotent, the phrase ‘a stone too heavy for God 
to lift? becomes self-contradictory.”® Since it is no 
objection to the omnipotence of a being that He 
cannot do self-contradictory things, it is no objec- 
tion to his omnipotence that He cannot do this self- 
contradictory thing. . 

But Mavrodes, like Mayo and Plantinga in their 
similar solutions, misses the point of the paradox. As 
Wade Savage? pointed out, the point of the para- 
dox is to show that the concept of omnipotence, 
defined somewhat as we have defined it, is in- 
coherent. It is therefore begging the question to 
assume that some being, if it exists, has that 
property, whether necessarily or contingently. A 


6 Alvin Plantinga, God and Other Minds (Ithaca, New York, 1967), p. 170. 

ê Bernard Mayo, “Mr. Keene on Omnipotence,’’ Mind, vol. 70 (1961), p. 249 f. 

7 George I. Mavrodes, “Some Puzzles Cor.cerning Omnipotence,’”’ Philosophical Review, vol. 72 (1963), pp. 221-223. 
8 Alvin Plantinga, God and Other Minds (Ithaca, New York, 1967), pp. 168-173. 


® Op. cit., p. 222. 


10 C, Wade Savage, “The Paradox of the Stone,” Philosophical Review, vol. 76 (1967), pp. 74-79. > 
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more satisfactory formulation of the paradox is 
given by Wade Savage as follows (I replace his ‘x’ 
by ‘S’ to conform to my notation): 


Where Sis any being 

(1) Either S can create a stone which S cannot 
lift, or $ cannot create a stone which $ can- 
not lift. 

If $ can create a stone which S$ cannot lift, 
then, necessarily, there is at least one task 
which § cannot perform (namely, lift the 
stone in question). 

If $ cannot create a stone which S$ cannot 
lift, then, necessarily, there is at least one 
task which f cannot perform (namely, create 
the stone in question). 

Hence there is at least one task which S 
cannot perform. 

If § is an omnipotent being, then S can per- 
form. any task. 

` Therefore § is not omnipotent. 

Since S is any being, this argument proves 
that the existence of an omnipotent being, 
God or any other, is logically impossible.“ 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 
(5) 
(6) 


The solution adopted by Wade Savage, which 
has some similarity to that adopted by Keene,’ is 
to deny that (3) is a necessary truth, Wade Savage 
claims that ‘f cannot create a stone which $ cannot 
lift” does not entail that “there is at least one task 
which S cannot perform.” It might seem that it 
does. But, it is claimed, this illusion vanishes on 
analysis. “ “S$ cannot create a stone which $ cannot 
lift’ can only mean ‘If S$ can create a stone, then $ 
can lift it? It is obvious that the latter statement 
does not entail that S is limited in power.” 

Now it seems to me that each of these logically 


equivalent propositions entails that S is limited in. 


power. We can see this by making explicit the 
temporal considerations and introducing modal 
operators. Clearly one can only lift something once 
it has come into existence. So what (1) is presume 
ably claiming is “Either S can create a stone which 
S cannot subsequently lift or S cannot create a stone 
which S cannot subsequently lift.” So (3) is to be 
understood as “If $ cannot create å stone which $ 


1 Ibid., p. 76. 
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cannot subsequently lift, then there is at least one 
task which S cannot perform.” Now certainly “S 
cannot create a stone which S cannot subsequently 
lift’ is logically equivalent to “If S$ can create a 
stone, then $ can subsequently lift it.” The former 
proposition says that S cannot create a stone and 
endow it with such properties as to make it impos- 
sible for S subsequently to lift it. It is logically 
equivalent to “Necessarily, S does not create a 
stone which S cannot subsequently Hift.” This is 
logically equivalent to “Necessarily, if S creates a 
stone, then S can subsequently lift it,” which is to ° 
say “If S can create a stone, then S can subse- 
quently lift it.” What these propositions say is that 
if S creates a stone it must be the case that he is sub- 
sequently able to lift it. That means that S$ cannot 
give to any stone which he creates the power to 
resist subsequent lifting by S; indeed, that if S does 
create a stone, he cannot then or thereafter limit 
his stone-lifting powers so as not to be able to lift . 
that stone, and that he cannot commit suicide. So 
there is a task which S cannot perform—to make a 
stone to which he gives the power to resist subse- 
quent lifting by himself. That is clearly a task which 
many ordinary beings can perform. As Cowan put 
it, “There is a perfectly simple, straightforward, 
entirely non-self-contradictory task which I, who 
am fairly skilfull at making things but not much on 
muscles, can do. I can make something too heavy 
for the maker to lift.” I conclude that, despite 
Savage, (3) is a necessary truth. 

Savage backs up the argument cited by bringing 
in the notion of poundage. He claims that $ would 
be limited in power if he were unable to make 
stones of some poundage, say, ones of more than 70 
pounds; but that being unable to make stones 


which he (or anyone else) cannot lift is as such no © 


limitation on his power. “If S can create stones of 
any ‘poundage and Y can lift stones of any pound- 
age, then S cannot create a stone which Y cannot 
lift, and yet Sis not thereby limited in power. Now 
it is easy to see that precisely parallel considerations 
obtain where S is both stone creator and stone 
lifter.’’26 

This new argument takes for granted that s 


12 G, B. Keene, “A Simpler Solution to the Paradox of Omnipotence,” Mind, vol. 69 (1960), p. 74 £ 


13 Op. cit., Pe TY. 


uJ, L. Cowan, “The Paradox of Omnipotence,” Analysis, vol. 25 (1965), pp. 102-108. 

15 A man might well feel it to be a limitation on his powers to be unable to make something which he could not subsequently 
lift, because he might wish to feel the power of forces too strong for him. Mayo imagined a being soliloquizing “I do wish 
there were things that I couldn’t control. It would be so interesting to find out what they would do. I often wish I could make 
some. In fact, I sometimes try. But alas, I Pays find that, no matter how hard I try, I just can’t.” ”™—op. cit., p. 250. 


16 Op. cit., p. 78. 
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inability to lift a stone must arise solely from its 
having a weight greater than some finite amount. 
But this need not be so at all. Y might be able to 
lift most stones of any weight, but only stones of up 
to 70 pounds (by most normal criteria) which had 
some other property, e.g. great bulk, or a slithery 
surface. So the claim that S cannot create a stone 
which Y cannot lift is the claim that he cannot give 
to a stone any property which will defeat 7s lifting 
powers, and that means Y’s future lifting powers; 
„that $ cannot endow matter with the power of 
resisting Y’s strength. $ might be able-to make 
some stone of any poundage, but not a stone with 
that property. In that case § would be limited in 
power. And further S might have the ability to 
make a stone with the required property, even 
though at the present instant Y could lift any stone 
at all. Hence Savage’s further argument fails. 

I conclude that neither of the two attempted 
solutions of the paradox work. However I do not 
think that we are forced-to conclude with Cowan 
that the concept of omnipotence on the lines 
defined above is incoherent, for I think that (5) in 
Savage’s formulation of the argument is no 
necessary truth. We saw earlier, in effect, that we 
only require it of S for him to be omnipotent that he 
should be able to perform any task which it is 
logically possible for $ to perform. We do not, for 
example, require it of S that he be able to bring 
about a state not brought about by S. Bringing 
about a state not brought about by $ is nevertheless 
a task (which some being could perform). So (5) is 
no necessary truth, Definition [A] is inadequate. 

We could attempt to preserve the argument by 
writing throughout the argument instead of “task” 
“task which it is logically possible for 5 to perform.” 


Then (5) would be a necessary truth. But, in that: 


case, it seems to me (2) would not be a necessary 
truth. Let us suppose that $ can create a stone 
which S cannot lift. What in that case is the task 
which it is logically possible for S to perform and 


which nevertheless S cannot perform? Savage says . 


that it is to “lift the stone in question.” But let us 
ask for a fuller description, for “in question” to be 
filled out. When we attempt to fill out the descrip- 
tion in obvious ways we shall find that the task 
described is either one which it is logically impossible 
for S to perform, or one which it is logically possible 
for S to perform, but one which there is no reason, to 
suppose that $ is unable to perform. Is the task to 
lift a stone which is too heavy for $ to lift? That is 
clearly a logically impossible task for S to perform, 
and so his inability to perform it does not constitute 
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a limitation on his omnipotence. Is the task to lift 
the next stone created by S? There is no reason to 
suppose that S will create any more stones, but if he 
does, there is no reason to suppose that S will be 
unable to lift the next one. Is the task to lift the 
stone created by S which is too heavy for S to lift? 
There is no reason to suppose that S will create such 
a stone; that he can does not entail that he will. But 
anyway the task described is again a logically 
impossible task for $ to perform. I conclude that’: 
there is no reason to suppose that (2) as reformu- 
lated is a necessary truth, so that the argument fails. 
The paradox of the stone does not provide a valid 
objection to the coherence of the supposition that a 
being exists at a certain time who can do any 
task which is logically possible for that being. 
Earlier we saw reason for preferring definition 
[E] to definition [A]. The paradox and its solution 
can be rephrased using this definition. To be 
omnipotent at t 5 must be able to bring about any 
logically contingent state of affairs x after t, the 
occurrence of which does not entail that S did not 
at t bring about x. The question then arises whether 
an omnipotent being S$ can at a time ¢ bring about 
the existence of a stone too heavy for him thereafter 
to cause to rise (i.e. to bring about the rising of) at 
any later time. The answer is that he can, for 
otherwise he will indeed not be omnipotent at ¢ on 
definition [E]. The proposer of the paradox then 
suggests that in that case there is another state of 
affairs which S cannot bring about at ż, “the rising 
of the stone” at a later time, say (+1). But here we 
must be careful, and ask “which stone?” We find 
that any attempt to describe more fully the state 
“the rising of the stone” leads either to the descrip- — 
tion of a state, the occurrence of which does entail 
that $ did not bring it about at ¢ or to the descrip- 
tion of a state which there is no reason to suppose © 
that S is unable to bring about. Is the state the 
rising of a stone too heavy for S to cause to rise? 
The occurrence of that state entails that $ did not 
bring it about at ¢. Is it the rising of a stone 
created by S at t? There is no reason to suppose 
that § cannot bring about that state. And so 
on. - 
The solution which I have given to the paradox 
means that a truly omnipotent being (in the sense 
of definition [E]) is able to make a stone too heavy 
for him to cause subsequently to rise, that is to lift. 
So he will be able to abandon his omnipotence. 
Once this is recognized it will be seen that recent 
arguments give no reason for supposing that there 
is anything incoherent in the concept of omnipo- 
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tence (in the sense of definition [E]). Nor do they 
give any reason for supposing that there is any- 
thing incoherent in the concept of omnitemporal 
omnipotence (in the sense of definition [E]), that is 
a being being at all times omnipotent.” A being 
may remain omnipotent for ever because he never 
exercises his power to create stones too heavy to 
lift, forces too strong to resist, or universes too way- 
ward to control.t8 What is incoherent is the con- 
cept of necessary omnitemporal omnipotence (in 
the sense of definition [E]). It is incoherent to 
suppose that there be a being omnipotent (on 
definition [E]) who was necessitated (i.e. by some- 
thing other than himself) to hang on to his omni- 
potence for ever. 

A theist then who believes in a God who is omnip- 
otent in the sense of definition [E] believes in a 
God who now has unlimited power but could, if he 
chose, abandon that power tomorrow, or even 
indeed commit suicide. Of course the theist will 
probably hold also that God is a God of infinite 
goodness and seeing that it is for the well-being of 
the human race, indeed for the Universe as a 
whole, that He should retain his omnipotence, can 
be relied upon to do so. I do not think that there is 
anything in this understanding of God’s omnip- 
otence inconsistent with the doctrine of God 
implicit in the Bible, creeds, and writings of the 
early Christian fathers. In so far as these writings 
suggest anything about the matter, they suggest 
that God’s being eternal means that He exists at all 
instants of time, and that His eternal possession of 
some property means that He possesses it at each 
instant of time.1® So God’s eternal ommipotence 
will be a matter of his continuing to be omnipotent 
at each instant of time. 

A rather different understanding of the eternity 
of God was however developed by Augustine, 
Boethius, and the earlier scholastics including 
Aquinas.*° For them God was a timeless being. 
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What are respectively past and future to us are seen 
by God in one instantaneous present without 
beginning or end, which has no place in our time 
scale. He does not know one thing now and another 
thing tomorrow. In His everlasting and yet 
instantaneous present He knows simultaneously 


everything which He ever knows, although the 


objects of His knowledge may be events occurring 
at different instants of human time. Likewise, He 
does not do one action now and another action 
tomorrow. His actions are simultaneous and 
together form one eternal action, done in His" 
present, although their effects may be events 
occurring at different instants of human time, 
which are not temporally related to (i.e. before, 
simultaneous with, or after) the action of causing 
them. His time with its one instant and our endless 
time are time-scales that are not temporally 
related to each other, although events in the one 
may have effects in the other. Now I do not profess 
fully to understand this doctrine of the timelessness 
of God, nor is this the place, in a paper devoted to 
another topic, to try to make it clear. Indeed the 


concept of a timeless being, in the sense of a being 


having the above-mentioned properties ascribed to 
God, may well not be coherent. What, however, 
I am concerned to investigate is, on the assumption 
that the concept of a timeless being is coherent, 
whether it makes sense to ascribe to such a being 
the property of omnipotence. On that assumption, 
since definition [E] assumed that it made sense to 
speak of S acting at different instants of time, the 
range of ‘$’ in it must be regarded as confined to 
beings of which this holds. Such beings we may 
term beings-in-time. We need in consequence a 
different definition of omnipotence for timeless 
beings. Since the actions of a timeless being are all 
parts of one instantaneous action, and so (of logical 
necessity) all his actions take place only at one 
instant, a definition of omnipotent for such a being 


17 This despite J. L. Mackie (“Evil and Omnipotence,” Mind, vol. 64 [1955], pp. 200-212). Mackie, who began the recent dis- 
cussion of omnipotence in the journals, alone of those who contributed to it, emphasized temporal considerations. He dist- 
inguished “‘first order omnipotence (omnipotence (1) ), that is unlimited power to act, and second-order omnipotence 


(omnipotence (2) ) 


, that is unlimited power to determine what powers to act things will have.” This distinction would need 


making more precise, but it can be seen roughly what Mackie has in mind. He continues: “Then we could consistently say 
that God all the time has omnipotence (1), but ifso no beings at any time have powers to act independently of God. Or we 
could say that God at one time had omnipotence (2), and used it to assign independent powers to act to certain things, so 
that God did not thereafter have omnipotence (1). But what the paradox shows is that we cannot consistently ascribe to any 
continuing being omnipotence in any inclusive sense” (p. 212). That does not follow at all. A being can have omnipotence (1) 
and omnipotence (2) at all times, so Jong as he does not use his omnipotence (2) to give to other beings irretractable powers. 


But why should he? 


48 Aquinas agrees that God being danoi can do other than he does do. See Summa Theologiae la. 25. 5. 
19 For my historical claim see Nelson Pike, Ged and Timelessness (London, 1970), pp. 180-187. 


20 See Summa Theologiae Ia. 10. 
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is naturally obtained from [E] by omitting the time 
reference. Hence we get: 


[F] (WS) [(S is omnipotent) =L (Vx) {[(x is a 
. logically contingent state of affairs) & (The 
occurence of x does not entail that S did not 
bring about x)]— (S is able to bring about 

x) 


(The range of ‘S° is confined to timeless beings (in 
the sense distinguished) ; “x”, as before, ranges over 
all logically possible states of affairs). 
* [F] is-immune to the earlier objections to the 
coherence of the concept of omnipotence, which we 
discussed, since it is taken from [E] merely by 
dropping the time reference, and those, apart from 
that concerned with bringing about past or present 
states, did not concern temporal matters. [F] does 
not commit us to the view that a timeless omnip- 
otent being must be able to bring about mundane 
states, prior to or simultaneous with his actions, 
since, if the concept of a timeless being is coherent 
(as we are assuming), mundane states have no 
temporal relation to his action. Nor does [F] 
commit us to the view that a timeless omnipotent 
being must be able to bring about past and present 
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states of himself. For (logically) there can be no 
past states of himself, for there are no instants of 
time before the only instant on his time-scale. Any 
state of himself must be a present state, and its 
occurrence entails that S did not bring it about—for 
it is not logically possible for actions to have 
simultaneous effects. So his inability to affect his 
own state does not show a limitation on S’s omni- 
potence. What of the paradox of the stone? The 
paradox only gets a grip if we suppose that there 
are at least two instants of time on the time scale of 
S, the being whose omnipotence is at stake—the 
instant at which he may or may not create a stone, 
and the instant at which he may or may not lift it. 
These cannot be the same instant for you can only 
lift a thing after it has come into existence. Yet in 
the time scale of an omnipotent being there is only 
one instant, and so the paradox does not get a grip. 
All the actions of timeless being are simultaneous. 

I conclude that I have provided definitions of 
omnipotence which are immune to recent criticisms 
of the coherence of the concept of omnipotence. For 
beings in time definition [E] appears satisfactory, 
and for timeless beings (in the sense defined), if such 
there could be, definition [F] appears satisfactory.” 


Received September 27, 1972 


2 J am most grateful to Paul Gilbert and Anthony O’Hear for their criticisms of an earlier version of this paper. 
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I. RECENT WORK IN UTILITARIANISM . 


DAN W. BROCK 


S is a critical review of work in utilitarianism 

from 1g61 through 1971. In the formulation 
and defense of utilitarianism new problems have 
eontinued to arise, old ones have mushroomed, and 
an ever-wider array of different versions of the 
theory now exist. In putting some order to recent 
work, I have confined my discussion to issues rela- 
tively central to and illuminating for utilitarianism. 
I have at times selected what seemed the best 
example of a particular position for discussion, 
thereby incurring some sacrifice in the number of 
works discussed for a more coherent treatment of 
the issues. The discussion is organized around 
central problem areas for utilitarianism, which 
produced some bias in coverage toward books or 
papers on a particular problem or argument and 
precluded systematic evaluation of comprehensive 
treatments of utilitarianism (most notably Nar- 
veson’s (1967a)). 

Sect. I covers recent work on pleasure, happi- 
ness, human welfare, preference satisfaction, etc., 
with which utilitarians have defined the concept of 
utility. In Sect. IĮ I discuss recent approaches to 
how the measurement of utility that utilitarianism 
requires might be made. Sect. III is primarily 
concerned with problems in the determination of 
an act’s alternatives and consequences in a utili- 
tarian theory. Sect. IV takes up various versions 
of rule utilitarianism and utilitarian generalization 
which have usually been proposed to meet many 
of the moral objections to which act utilitarianism 
has seemed subject. This is the longest section of the 
paper reflecting the substantial recent interest in 
this area. Sect. V covers justice and fairness, 
traditionally considered the decisive objection to 
utilitarianism’s moral acceptability. Sect. VI con- 
siders whether utilitarianism can give an adequate 
account and justification of punishment and takes 
up a few miscellanecus issues which have generated 
some discussion. 


I. CONCEPTIONS or UTILITY 


One way of characterizing utilitarianism is as a 
purely formal teleological moral theory, whose 


criterion of right action is the maximization of 
some particular sort of consequences of actions. 
The theory then assumes different forms depending 
on what is singled out for maximization, i.e., how 
the value variable in the forma! utilitarian formula 
is filled in. Among the features utilitarians have 
singled out for maximization are pleasure and the 
absence of pain, happiness, human welfare, the 
satisfaction of desires or preferences, the satisfaction 
of interests, etc. These notions differ in important 
respects, as do the moral theories formulated with 
them. 


Pleasure 


Gilbert Ryle’s attack on the view that pleasure . 
is some kind of sensation, feeling, or episode has 
been influential and recent discussion has often 
been about the details of how Ryle’s position is best 
established. J. L. Gowan’s Pleasure and Pain, David 
Perry’s The Concept of Pleasure, and J. C. B. Gosling’s 
Pleasure and Desire are the most comprehensive and 
extended recent discussions of the concept of 
pleasure, and none of them accepts the view that 
pleasure is a sensation or feeling. The only recent 
utilitarian who seems to retain the view that 
pleasure is always a sensation is J. J. C. Smart 
(1961a), as implied by his example of the electrode 
brain stimulator which produces pleasure (sensa- 
tions?) without any of the usually necessary 
accompanying activities. Other philosophers, e.g., 
Gosling, Kenny (1963), and Austin (1968), allow 
that there is a narrow sense of pleasure in which it. 
does refer to a sensation (e.g., sexual pleasure), but 
deny that all or even most pleasure is a sensation. 
There is less agreement on what pleasure is. 

Many recent accounts bear some similarity to _ 
Ryle’s that pleasure is a particular form of heeding 
or attending to the activity enjoyed. Perry’s 
definition of enjoyment is an example: “Enjoyment 
is a non-evaluative, non-conative pro-attitude to- 
ward some actual object for what it is in itself, 
which object is a present doing, undergoing, or 
experiencing on the part of the subject.” While 
there is disagreement on the details, Narveson 
(1967a) is close to correct that “when writers 
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attempt to define the notions of pleasure and 
‘enjoyment, invariably they end up saying, in one 
way or another, that they consist of a pro-attitude 
or positive evaluation of some experience on its 
own account.” What import does this conception 
_ of pleasure have for utilitarianism ? 

Hedonistic utilitarians argue a two-part thesis: 
first, that all pleasure has intrinsic value; second, 
that only pleasure has intrinsic value. Most who 
have explicitly considered the first part, e.g., Smart, 
Narveson, and Zink (1962), affirm that all pleasure 
has intrinsic value. Smart supposes a universe with 
only one sentient being who falsely believes that 
there are other sentient beings who are undergoing 
exquisite torment, and who takes great delight in 
their imagined sufferings. He argues that such a 
universe is preferable either to one with no sentient 
beings at all, or to one where the single sentient 
being sorrows at the imagined sufferings of others. 
In the first case he is happy or receives pleasure 
while in the latter two cases he is not, but in no 
case are there any other sentient beings to whom he 
can do harm. On many accounts of pleasure, 
though not in Smart’s, it is analytic that pleasure 
is intrinsically valuable. For if pleasure is nothing 
over and above the activity or experience which is 
positively evaluated for its own sake and not for 
the relations it has to other things, then this just is 
to say that it is an experience to which intrinsic 
value is attributed. 

In regard to the second part of the thesis, that 
only pleasure has intrinsic value, there are more or 
less narrow senses of pleasure (particularly the 
sensation or feeling senses) which clearly do not 
cover all that persons value for its own sake. For 
example, Zink argues that both happiness and 
virtue are different from pleasure and valued for 
their own sakes; Austin suggests that some persons 
may value “‘serving God’s will” (e.g., Joan of Arc) 
while it is unnatural to say that they receive 
pleasure (perhaps in any sense) from doing so. R. 
Taylor (1970) and Narveson among others have 
pointed out two importantly different senses of 
pleasure: (1) where pleasure is a kind of experience 
identifiable independently of whether it is desired 
or valued for its own sake (e.g., the sensual pleas- 
ures); (2) where pleasure is “whatever it is that 
people seek for its own sake, when they are 
rational” (Bentham).The two interpretations lead 
to substantially different versions of utilitarianism. 
On the latter interpretation it is tautological that 
only pleasure is intrinsically valuable, and psycho- 
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logical hedonism is a vacuously true theory. The 
latter interpretation seems less true to ordinary 
language; Gosling (1969) argues at length that no 
unitary account of pleasure is possible which makes 
this a priori version of hedonism true. On most any 
version of the former interpretation of pleasure, I 
believe the thesis that only pleasure possesses in- 
trinsic value is, as Zink, Perry, Gosling, and others 
have argued, false. Utilitarians who wish to 
formulate their theory with pleasure (and the 
absence of pain) as the value to be maximized seem, 
therefore, driven to the latter interpretation where 
pleasure is roughly equivalent to the objects of our 
rational preferences. 

Another issue for hedonistic utilitarianism is the 
possibility of false pleasures. If a man can be 
wrong, in some sense, when he claims to be taking 
pleasure in or enjoying a particular experience, 
then a pleasure-maximizing utilitarian cannot 
simply accept his claims about what he enjoys. 
Thalberg (1962) has argued that pleasure involves 
a cognitive element—the belief or awareness that 
an activity is going on and that it is of a certain 
kind—and that the falsity of the belief logically, 
not just causally, entails the falsity of the pleasure. 
Several discussions have shown that this position 
is either wrong or innocuous for utilitarianism.? 
Perry has argued that the only logically necessary 
propositional element in pleasure is an “awareness 
that,’ and this cannot be false. Penelhum has 
shown that “mistaken” pleasure may arise from 
error in the beliefs about the object of pleasure or 
from error in the appraisal that may occur regard- 
ing the object, but that the enjoyment or pleasure 
itself still exists and is none the less real. As Kenny 
puts it, enjoyment is intensional; cases of false 
pleasure involve dispute over the proper descrip- 
tion of what is enjoyed, but they do not falsify the 
claim that something is enjoyed. Except for cases of 
self-deception, utilitarlans must accept a person’s 
claims to enjoy or receive pleasure, though they 
need not accept his description of what is enjoyed. 

One final issue here which has concerned utili- 
tarians is Mill’s famous distinction between the 
quality and quantity of pleasure. Some like 
Frankena (1963) accept G. E. Moore’s criticism 
that “pleasure”? must denote a single quality and 
so can vary in degree but not in quality. If pleasure 
is construed as some unitary sensation, feeling, or 
experience then Mill’s distinction is, I think, in- 
defensible, and few who so construe pleasure have 
explicitly defended it. Those who attempt to rescue 


1 On this point see Kenny (1963), Penelhum (1964), Isenberg (1964), Kennick (1964) and Perry (1967). 
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the distinction do so at the cost of undermining its 
importance. Sosa (1969) shows that differences in 
degree can make a difference in kind (e.g., with 
sounds, a shout and a murmur) and then argues 
that Mill’s “higher” activities produce more satis- 
faction or enjoyment than the “lower.” This is, 
however, to defend the distinction by making it 
unnecessary: differences in quality only serve to 
classify different experiences according to the 
degree of pleasure they tend to produce, are reduc- 
ible to differences in degree, and do not constitute 
a standard logically distinct from degree or quantity 
for evaluating pleasure. 

Others, e.g., Mitchell (1970), Narveson, and 
Cowan have argued that Mill was using “pleasure” 
in a technical sense to cover all experiences desired, 
wanted, liked, etc., on account of their immediate 
character. Narveson then argues that Mill uses 
“quality” of pleasure in a non-evaluative sense 
simply to refer to experiences of different kinds, and 
it is as different kinds that some experiences are 
preferred to others. Regarding preferences for 
different experiences rather than calculation of the 
amount of some single sensation or feeling, it is 
legitimate to distinguish differences in qualities or 
kinds of experiences; all these factors simply feed 
into the single preference evaluation. I think this 
makes Mill’s distinction plausible, though whether 
this was all he meant, and whether he was using 
pleasure in the technical sense necessary to this 
interpretation, are problematic. The distinction on 
this interpretation again loses the importance it has 
traditionally been assumed to have. The use by 
utilitarians of pleasure in this broad technical sense 
of preferences for experiences on account of their 
immediate character has significant implications 
for the nature and defensibility of their theory, 
some of which will be discussed later in this section. 


Happiness and Human Welfare 


Next to pleasure, utilitarians have probably most 
often formulated their theories in terms of happi- 
ness maximization. Classical utilitarians such as 
Bentham and Mill often used happiness as synony- 
mous with pleasure, though recent conceptual 
work has made clear that the two notions are 
importantly different.2 “Happiness,” like “‘pleas- 
ure,” has more than one sense. A short term “‘at 
the moment” sense is something like “being 
pleased? and not importantly different from 
pleasure. However, more characteristic is its use as 
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applied to longer or wider portions, or even the 
entirety, of a person’s life. Here happiness maxi- 
mization is clearly a non-specific goal; it does not 
require an object in the way that pleasure and 
enjoyment do. Therefore, it can,only function in a 
moral theory as that which should be maximized 
if supplemented by some theory about, or method 
for determining what specific things like love, con- 
sumer goods, health, money, etc., make people 
happy. Without such supplementation, a happi- 
ness-maximizing theory is empirically empty. 
Most recent discussions of the concept of happi- 
ness have noted that it is an evaluative concept in 
the sense that A’s attribution of happiness to B is 
not made solely according to B’s own evaluation of 
his happiness. The epistemological insulation 
against mistake which exists for our claims to be 
enjoying or taking pleasure in some activity does 
not prevail in analogous first-person claims to be 
happy. Others may doubt my sincerity, etc., in 
claiming to enjoy x, but they cannot rightly claim 
I am mistaken in thinking.that I enjoy x; whereas 
they may grant my sincerity, etc., in claiming to 
be happy and nevertheless reject the claim. The 
point is that in ascribing happiness to another it 
matters what the nature of his happiness is, what 
sort of activities and life make him happy. Those 
who take this position (they include Austin, Kenny, 
Zink, Smart, and Hare (1963), while Narveson and 
Montague reject it) disagree as to exactly what 
standards must be met, or at least not grossly 
violated, for a person’s claim to be happy to be 
accepted: e.g., the general standards of the society 
or those of the person who accepts or rejects the 
claim. Whatever the precise standards, the notion 
of happiness encompasses at least some of our ideals 
of the “good” life, and a contented, or satisfied, or 
pleasure-filled life which departs too radically from 
those ideals will not be seen as a “really” happy 
life. The important question for utilitarians, which 
I shall discuss briefly below, is the desirability of 
formulating their theory with such a notion. 
Henson (1971) has brought out one important 
objection to any hedonistic (he includes here both 
pleasure and happiness) version of utilitarianism, 
viz., that it cannot account for our views on the 
wrongness of killing. He argues that utilitarianism 
allows killing persons whenever doing so is likely 
to produce a net gain in happiness or reduction in 
unhappiness in the world. Such situations are by 
no means unusual, and the negative hedonic effects 


2 For discussions of the concept of happiness and its use in ethical theories, see J. J. C. Smart (19614), Zink (1962), Kenny 
(1963, 1964-1965), Montague (1966-1967), Baier (1967), Brandt (1967a), Austin (1968), and Cowan (1968). i 
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of dying are quite inadequate to account for our 
views concerning the preservation of human life 
(and about euthanasia) and the wrongness of killing 
whatever the hedonic prospects of doing so. Since 
these ‘are some of our most firmly held moral 
views, he argues no hedonistic utilitarianism is 
acceptable. It is an advantage of a utilitarianism 
requiring maximization of desire or preference 
satisfaction, rather than amounts or levels of 
happiness in the world, that it is not subject to this 
objection. 

Other utilitarians like Brandt (1967a) and Bray- 
brooke (1968b) have filled in the value-variable for 
maximization in their theories with individual or 
human welfare. The evaluative feature found in the 
notion of happiness is even more evident here. In 


arguing against the relevance for moral philosophy . 


and utilitarianism of Arrow’s work on preference 
aggregation, Brandt favors personal welfare be- 
cause it excludes preferences which are confused, 
irrational, immoral, based on faulty reasoning, etc. 
Baier (1967) also argues that the objects of our 
choices or preferences need not coincide with and 
do not determine what constitutes our welfare; 
Braybrooke goes further in suggesting that “Shuman 
welfare” has specific content including such items 
as health, food, clothing, shelter, security, educa- 
tion, etc. The notion of welfare may only have the 
specific content it does because such things generally 
give persons pleasure or make them happy, or at 
least are minimal conditions necessary for their 
happiness. Nevertheless, because human welfare 
has such content a utilitarianism formulated in 
terms of it contains a conceptual commitment to 
a specific account of what goods (health, etc.) have 
value and ought to be maximized, independent of 
whether in particular instances they are sought or 
desired. In contrast, a utilitarianism formulated as 
requiring the maximization ofa balance of pleasure 
over pain can leave it an empirical question what 
gives pleasure and thus has value and ought to be 
maximized. Not only will these versions of utili- 
tarianism diverge according to the respective con- 
ceptual or empirical determinations of their con- 
tent, but as I shall show in the next section, they 
also suggest radically different ways of making the 
calculations which utilitarianism requires. 


Desire Satisfaction 


Narveson’s utilitarianism (1967a) represents an 
attractive alternative on this question to the 
happiness or human welfare formulations, in part 
because it avoids Henson’s objection to any hedo- 
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nistic utilitarianism. Narveson argues that utili- 
tarians can by-pass the various distinctions con- 
sidered briefly above between pleasure, enjoyment, 
happiness, welfare, etc., since with these notions 
they have all sought to capture the “standards 
which people employ in appraising courses of 
action in non-moral contexts,’’ what people seek 
for its own sake, or regard as intrinsically good. If 
“pleasure” is the wrong notion because of its 
narrow feeling or sensation sense, or if “happiness” 
or “individual welfare” are the wrong notions 
because they invoke the values of the speaker ande 
not just those of the subject, then we should aban- 
don them rather than let them influence the © 
formulation of utilitarianism. To quote Narveson, 
“the generating idea of utilitarianism is a concern 
for the values that individuals adhere to.” The 
point is to make utilitarianism neutral with regard 
to the question of non-moral value—to accept 
whatever people think has such value, or is good 
or desirable for its own sake—and to make utili- 
tarianism only a theory of moral value, specifically 
that acts have moral value to the extent that they 
are conducive to the production of non-moral value 
or utility. Narveson is right that a case can be 
made for interpreting the classical utilitarians in 
this way—e.g., Bentham’s “By utility is meant that 
property in any object, whereby it tends to produce 
benefit, advantage, pleasure, good, or happiness 
(all this in the present case comes to the same 
thing). There is also a strong case though for 
interpreting utilitarians’ use of notions like happi- 
ness or personal welfare in clearly normative 
senses. The important question, however, is not 
how the classical utilitarians are to be interpreted, 
but rather how a plausible moral theory should be 
formulated. Moreover, this difference is by no 
means unimportant and reflects, in my view, a 
critical and relatively underworked problem in 
recent moral and social philosophy. The problem 
very briefly is this. 

A person’s values, which are expressed or found 
in his preferences, are the product of various 
biological needs and the socialization process by 
which he or she is inducted into a society, state, and 
various social groups. They are importantly deter- 
mined by and will tend to reflect and reinforce the 
existing social arrangements, power and authority 
relations, and expectations in his environment 
during this process. Consequently, a moral theory 
that requires maximum Satisfaction of preferences 
as they exist, in turn serves to reinforce the existing 
social structure; it has a strong conservative bias. 
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Any alternative to this approach ultimately 
requires a substantive theory of value which asserts 
that some states of affairs are valuable for X 
whether or not they are in fact valued or preferred 
by X. Utilitarianisms proposing the maximization 
of happiness or personal welfare (in their normative 
interpretations) are examples of this alternative 
approach. The attractiveness of such an approach 
is that it does not bind one to the values expressed 
in the existing social structure and does not ascribe 
moral, value to the satisfaction of existing prefer- 
“ences, no matter what they may be and how they 
may have been formed or manipulated. Its princi- 
pal drawback is as evident as its advantage—who 
is to define, and how, what is valuable, to be 
preferred, etc.? This approach too easily leads to 
the view that some people know what is good for 
other persons better than those other persons them- 
selves do, with its all too familiar and unsavory 
social and political associations. 

To avoid a theory either biased in favor of the 
social status-quo or which requires giving people 
what they don’t want, we might determine their 
preferences and values before they are influenced 
by some particular socialization process. The diffi- 
culty, of course, is that at that point persons literally 
do not have preferences and values, and in an 
important sense are not yet persons at all. This 
general problem makes the extraordinarily complex 
and difficult formulation of a defensible theory of 
human nature, or of the “healthy personality,” so 
important for moral and social philosophy. Little 
work has been done by recent utilitarians explicitly 
on this problem, and I believe it is an area that 
utilitarians especially, but also proponents of 
competing moral and political theories, will have 
to say more about in the future. 


TI. MEASUREMENT OF UTILITY 


Whatever content utilitarians give the notion of 
utility, they almost without exception agree that 
morality requires its maximization. Since virtually 
all our actions affect the utility of more than one 
person, it must be possible to calculate the total 
net utility to all affected that is produced by each 
alternative action open to us in some situation (or 
at least possible to order the alternative actions in 
terms of total net utility) in order to select that 
action that will maximize utility. There will, of 
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course, be practical difficulties in making such 
calculations. These generally center around the 
difficulty in gathering and the uncertainty of the 
necessary information regarding consequences. 
Such difficulties affect any -interesting ‘moral 
theory, though they are particularly acute for a 
teleological maximizing theory. More important 
and perplexing, however, is how the necessary cal- 
culations can, even in principle, be made and 
whether the logical foundations necessary to the 
intelligibility of these calculations exist. 

Moral philosophers have paid surprisingly little 
attention to these two problems. Most discussions 
of utilitarianism in recent books and journals 
simply assume that it is possible to determine in 
any situation what is required by utility-maxi- 
mization, and then go on to consider whether this 
always coincides with what is required by morality. 
Precisely what utility measures, and in turn how 
it can be measured, depends on which notion of 
the sort discussed in the preceding section the 
theory is formulated with, as well as how that 
notion is construed. For example, if the theory is in 
terms of happiness in its long term sense, then some 
measurement of levels of happiness and correlation 
of properties of particular actions with their effects 
on (long term) happiness will be required. Or, if 
the theory is in terms of satisfaction of wants, 
desires, or preferences, then there must be some 
means of determining and aggregating such 
satisfactions. Much work on measurement of utility 
has proceeded with the notions of “wants”? or 
“preferences.” While no simple-association of want 
or preference satisfaction and expected pleasure, 
happiness, welfare, etc., is satisfactory, probably 
any version of utilitarianism at some point has to 
consider and measure want or preference satis- 
faction in its calculation of utility maximization. 
In any case, I shall use the notions of “wants” and 
“preferences” in sketching the problem of utility 
measurement. 


The Measurement Problem 


Consider a single individual. It is relatively non- 
controversial that it is possible to determine his 
order of preference, allowing for the possibility of 
indifference among some group of alternatives. We 
do so by looking at his behavior and actual choices, 
asking him his preferences for hypothetical choice 
situations, etc.® If the utilitarian works with ordinal 


3 In this century and particularly beginning in the late 1930s, much utility theory in economics has used this conception of 
ordinal preference scales. Most consumer behavior with which economists were concerned turned out to be explainable by 
indifference curve analysis, which assumes only ordinal properties in utility indices. Moreover, the assumptions necessary to 
enable cardinal measures of utility have seemed to most economists empirically and/or theoretically unacceptable. 
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preferences, he still needs a way to combine 
different persons’ preferences in order to be able 
to determine which alternative is most preferred 
by the group and so will maximize utility for all 
affectéd; the most obvious means is some form of 
voting. There are two central difficulties with this 
approach. First, there is the general difficulty 
developed in a most powerful fashion by Arrow in 
his Social Choice and Individual Values that no social 
choice or voting mechanism satisfying seemingly 
minimal conditions of consistency and democracy 
(i.e. which makes individual preferences deter- 
minative of the social choice) is possible: that is, a 
satisfactory aggregation procedure using ordinal 
preferences and some form of voting does not exist. 
Second, and even more important for utilitarian- 
ism, 1s that ordinal preferences and voting mechan- 
isms fail to take account of differences in intensity 
of preference either within the preference ordering 
of a single individual, or among different indi- 
viduals for a range of alternatives and/or issues. 
Virtually every version of utilitarianism, however, 
assumes that some such differences in intensity 
exist (persons constantly speak and act as if they 
do), are morally relevant, and consequently must 
be somehow measured and: taken account of in 
moral judgments.* 

Various methods of constructing cardinal utility 
scales have been suggested that would reflect an 
individual’s intensities of preference. For example, 
Von Neumann and Morgenstern in Theory of 
Games and Economic Behavior showed that if an indi- 
vidual can order not just events, but also events 
against combinations of other events with stated 
probabilities of occurring, it is possible to construct 
a cardinal ranking of his preferences for those 
events. Others have devised somewhat different 
methods, and a greal deal of discussion by econo- 
mists has taken place on the possibility of cardinal 
utility measurement.’ As far as I am aware, all 
such numerical assignments to an individual’s 
preference ranking share the property of being 
unique up to a linear transformation; this means 
they have an arbitrary point of origin and unit of 
measure. But if so, then the interpersonal com- 
parisons of utility necessary to determine the total 


utility to a group of individuals resulting from some 
act or state of affairs seem impossible—as if we 
attempted to arrive at the average high temperature 
for a series of days without knowing in terms of 
which of a number of temperature scales the high 
readings for each day were given. Consequently, it 
has become a generally accepted dogma among 
economists that interpersonal comparisons of utility 
are impossible. 

The problem for utilitarians, then, is to deter- 
mine a method for measuring an individual’sutility 
which takes account of differences in preferencé 
intensity, while also allowing the interpersonal 
comparisons necessary to summations of utility 
over persons. The alternative is to formulate a 
means of defensibly side-stepping one or both of 
these central problems. At the least, it must be 
shown that the necessary calculations are in prin- 
ciple possible. Where these calculations are difficult 
or impossible to carry out in practice, there should 
be some plausible means of approximation. Phi- 
losophers have usually discussed these problems 
only in passing and have produced few rigorous 
treatments of them. Rather than attempt complete 
coverage of this work, I believe it will be more use- 
ful in the rest of this section to focus on three 
different but representative recent treatments with 
an eye to bringing out what seem the important 
outstanding issues and where further fruitful work 
might proceed. 


Braybrooke’s Census Notion 


First, I shall consider an attempt to satisfy the 
utilitarian need for a calculus by placing various 
constraints on what the utilitarian must calculate. 
David Braybrooke, in the book written with Charles 
Lindblom, A Strategy of Decision, and in his later 
book, Three Tests for Democracy, suggests a “strategy 
of disjointed incrementalism” for utilitarian deci- 
sion-making on social and political questions: con- 
sider only alternatives consisting of small changes 
from the status quo and from each other, and 
choose between them on a comparative analysis 
of their incremental improvements. The com- 
parative analysis employs a census procedure 
where, to use his example, two policies are to be 


* Both Rothenberg (1961) and Sen (1970) contain excellent and comprehensive discussions of the large body of work in 
welfare economics on Arrow’s problem, and both contain extensive bibliographies. See also Murakami (r968) and Nathan 
(1971b) on the various possibility and impossibility theorems which have been proved for aggregation functions satisfying 
various sets of conditions, and Nathan’s conclusion that no interesting impossibility theorems exist for functions taking account 
of preference intensity. Because the literature on Arrow’s problem does not generally deal with the problem of preference 
intensity, it is not ultimately relevant to utilitarianism and I do not discuss it in this paper nor include it in my bibliography. 

5 For surveys of economists’ work on utility theory with very extensive bibliographies, see Fishburn (1968, 1970). 
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compared for their expected effect on the health of 
a group of persons. The findings might be some- 
thing like the following: 


Policy A Policy B 
Healthy 40% 60% 
Unhealthy 60% 40% 


With one qualification, Braybrooke argues these 
results give us decisive utilitarian grounds for 
selecting Policy B over Policy A. Note that while 
interpersonal comparisons are still required, they 
eare not of subjective utility based on an inter- 
personal calculus, but only those which allow us to 
place persons into one of two categories, to grade 
or classify them in a particular respect to a limited 
extent. Such interpersonal comparisons would 
presumably be defended, though Braybrooke does 
not spell this out adequately, by appeal to the 
intersubjective standards which govern the use of 
such welfare concepts as “healthy,” “educated,” 
etc. Braybrooke is clearly correct that in the 
absence of a felicific calculus, it is a clear advantage 
of a utilitarianism formulated with a convoy 
concept of welfare covering specific items such as 
food, health, education, housing, etc., that it 
allows comparison of alternatives in terms of the 
felicity of their consequences in this way. He also 
claims that consideration of only small changes 
and of one area of welfare at a time, the division of 
responsibility for different areas of consequences 
by social and institutional role, etc., provide a 
cut-off on consequences to be considered as well as 
some assurance that all important consequences 
will eventually be accounted for in the on-going 
social decision process. 

While Braybrooke’s strategy requires only inter- 
personal utility judgments of a reasonably intel- 
ligible and defensible sort, that intelligibility is pur- 
chased at the price of vastly restricting the range 
and conditions in which such utilitarian cal- 
culations can be made. I can mention only three 
such restrictions here. The census strategy is in- 
conclusive: first, when more than minimal dis- 
criminations are sought (as they usually must be) 
through use of a more than two-place census, and 
mixed results ensue (e.g., if the issue is health and 
the categories robust, middling, and feeble, and 
the proposed change increases the “middlings” 
while decreasing the “robusts” and “‘feebles’’) ; 
second, when the results of an action or policy are 
mixed, as they often may be, with regard to two or 
more aspects of welfare affected. Third, Bray- 
brooke’s approach seems no help to any utilitarian- 
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ism formulated in terms. of pleasure, happiness, 
preference, or desire satisfaction, etc., since they 
lack the sort of content “welfare” has. Thus, no 
matter how useful as a practical simplification a 
method such as Braybrooke’s may be, it remains 
desirable, if possible, to extend the theoretical 
intelligibility of utility measurement. 


Rescher’s Preference Calculus 


Nicholas Rescher (1967, 1969) has attempted to 
extend the range cf the utilitarian calculus using 
preferences instead of individual welfare. To 
account for differences in degree of preference, he 


suggests that we must ask a person not just for his 


preferences between different x, alternatives, but 
also how he grades them with respect to their 
individual merits on a scale ranging, say, from 
“perfectly awful” through “neutral” to “perfectly 
wonderful.” Also, given that he prefers some x; to 
some x, we must ask him to describe the extent of 
that preference, e.g., “just a little,” “quite a lot,” 
or “all the difference in the world.” With enough 
information of this sort, we can “obtain for an 
individual P a measure of his ‘degree of preference’ 
with respect to the alternatives x ,, Xa, %3,..., with 
the resulting schedule of (real number) values: 


m(x), m(x m{xs),.--” 
This assignment of numbers, like a cardinal ranking 
of the Von Neumann—Morgenstern sort, is unique 
only up to a linear transformation, and so seems 
not to allow interpersonal comparisons and aggre- 
gations. To obtain a social metrized ranking, 
Rescher introduces the egalitarian assumption that 
for the various persons there is “a one-to-one 
correspondence between the various preference 
scales—their end points must be the same (e.g., 
we, the society, must view P’s bad as ‘just as bad’ 
as Q’s bad), and increments must also be viewed 
as corresponding (e.g., we must view P’s just a very 
little bit better as ‘just as much better’ as Q’s just a very 
little bit better)’ We can then let “the social 
evaluation of an alternative be simply the average 
(over the entire ‘population’ of that society) of the 
metrized individual evaluations of this alterna- 
tive.” This provides just what many utilitarians 
have wanted—a social met zed ranking, account- 
ing for individual preference intensities, of a set of 
alternatives. 

Whether Rescher’s crucial “egalitarian assump- 
tion’ is fully justified cannot be explored here, 
though I do want to suggest its significance for the 
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interpretation of the utilitarian calculus. Many 


utilitarians have talked as if utility measures some ` 


quality or experience such as pleasure, satisfaction, 
or happiness. The amount of pleasure, etc., which 
ig experienced by.some person at some time is 
viewed as an empirical question implying that 
different persons may have different capacities for 
pleasure or happiness. What experiences they in 
turn assign to the end points on their pleasure or 
happiness scale (Rescher’s ‘‘perfectly wonderful” 
and “perfectly awful”) will differ according to the 
range of their experience, just as an isolated 
peasant’s and upper-class American’s “‘very rich” 
may refer to very different degrees of wealth. Cer- 
tainly as long as utility is thought to measure some 
experience like pleasure or subjective satisfaction, 
at the very least some argument is required for 
thinking that the end points, as well as the units of 
difference, on each person’s scale measure equal 
amounts; it seems much more plausible to think 
they do not. Rescher attempts only to measure 
degree of preference; however, it is not clear that 
his preference scale is not subject to an analogous 
subjectivity. If so, then Rescher’s utilitarian cal- 
culus, though a marked improvement from a 
utilitarian standpoint over much other work on 
preference aggregation, incorporates a certain 
egalitarian “bias” which needs much fuller 
justification. Other utilitarians may want either 
to reject it, or to defend it on non-utilitarian 
grounds. 


Brandt’s Interpersonal Calculus 


While Rescher does attack directly the econo- 
mists’ dogma of the impossibility of interpersonal 
comparisons of utility, he does so with his largely 
unsupported egalitarian assumption which many 
utilitarians would want to reject. Recently Richard 
Brandt (1967a; 1971) has argued for a substantially 
different approach to putting such comparisons, or 
at least a limited class of them, on a firm philo- 
sophical basis. He defines “utility” in terms of a 
person’s criticized wants or desires, construing 
“want” as a theoretical concept entailing a series of 
subjunctive conditional statements true of a person 
who wants something. The theories of learning and 
behavior we have require a theoretical concept like 
“want,” relating it in lawlike fashion to various 
behavioral observables. Using these laws, we can 


infer that others in certain circumstances “want” 
some state of affairs, e.g., Brandt’s hot and dry 
tennis player wanting a coke. Extending this 
example, while continuing to appeal to rough laws 
of human behavior using the notion of “want,” 
Brandt shows that there also are cases where we 
can justifiably claim to know that A wants a coke 
more than B wants one, even though we cannot be 
certain of their relative desire strengths. If so, we 
can make some ordinal interpersonal comparisons 
of utility, including some cases of balancing one 
person’s gain against another’s loss. He proposes ae 
three-part criterion for judgments of increased total 
desire satisfaction of an act or policy: (1) each and 
every person’s desire satisfaction is increased; or 
(2) at least one person’s desire satisfaction is in- 
creased and no one’s is decreased; or (3) every 
person whose desire satisfaction is lowered can be 
correlated uniquely with another person whose 
desire satisfaction is raised at least as much, and 
those whose satisfaction is raised are more numer- 
ous than those whose satisfaction is lowered. 
Something like Brandts account of “want” 
seems to me correct, at least as it occurs within 
utility theory. His paper is an important step to- 
ward putting judgments of social utility on a firm 
philosophical footing. His criterion for judgments 
of increased social utility, like Braybrooke’s, is 
incomplete since there will be cases where it per- 
mits no such judgments to be made; Brandt be- 
lieves such cases will be relatively few and unim- 
portant, though this is problematic. Perhaps further 
elaboration along the lines he pursues will even- 
tually yield a more complete criterion. In any case, 
he does show as clearly as any have that the 
theoretical difficulties blocking any interpersonal 
comparisons of utility are not insuperable. I believe 
it has been on the one hand the view that utility 
measures a subjective, psychic phenomena or ex- 
perience, inaccessible to others, or on the other, the 
concentration on Von Neumann—Morgenstern 
type cardinal preference scales, which has made 
such interpersonal comparisons seem impossible. 
Utilitarians might better, as Brandt does, begin 
with the everyday cases in which we do make such 
interpersonal comparisons, and uncover their 
philosophical basis. This speaks directly to the 
intelligibility of the calculus by rightly emphasizing 
the interpersonal hurdle rather than the cardinality 


6 Rescher’s approach is, at least for utilitarianism, an improvement over other common means of preference aggregation such 
as assigning in each person’s scale the value o to his worst alternative and 1 to his best alternative, or assigning the value o to 
the worst alternative and the value 1 to the sum of utilities from all alternatives. See Sen (1970) for a discussion of these and 


other approaches. 
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hurdle, and lays the basis for a full-fledged calculus, 
now only a program, which is complete and precise. 

A principal moral issue in constructing such a 
calculus will be, crudely put, whether to count each 
person for one or each desire for one; simple ‘one 
man one vote” does the former, a method like 
Brandt’s does the latter, while various methods 
like Rescher’s fall somewhere in between. The 
utilitarian tradition is simply not decisive on this 
issue, though I believe counting desire satisfaction 
(of egual quantity) equally is truer to it. This en- 
tails that where some persons have more, and more 
intense, desires or wants than others, they will count 
for more overall in the utilitarian calculus than 
those others. Until these various proposed utili- 
tarian calculi are developed further, it remains un- 
clear precisely what version of the calculus, if any, 
will avoid implications inconsistent with our more 
firmly held moral judgments. 

Moreover, insofar as utilitarians intend their 
theories to account for our considered moral judg- 
ments, much more must be done in relating par- 
ticular versions of the calculus to means of approxi- 


mation which we may use in everyday practice for 


making these judgments. If reasonable means of 
approximation do not exist, then it cannot be as a 
result of utilitarian calculations that we make the 
moral judgments which we in fact do with the con- 
viction they in fact carry. Some other theory will 
then be necessary to account for these judgments. 


III. ALTERNATIVES AND CONSEQUENCES 


A problem which has received some sustained 
attention in the last decade is what criteria deter- 
mine the available alternatives to an action, and 
the consequences of an action. Virtually any utili- 
tarian criterion of right and wrong actions requires 
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these issues is Lars Bergstrom’s The Alternatives and 
Consequences of Actions. 


The Alternatives to an Action 


Most utilitarians, past and present, do not 
seriously question the assumption that it is intui- 
tively clear either what the alternatives of some 
action are, or at least how to go about finding this 
out.? Bergstrom shows that this is by no means the- 
case. Using a broad causal account of “‘action” to 
include non-intentional actions, omissions, fore- 
bearances, activities, etc., Bergstrom defines not the 
“alternatives to” but an “alternative set” as follows: 

The set A is an alfernative set if, and only if, (i) every 

member of A is a particular action, (ii) A has at least 

two different members, the members of A are (iii) 

agent-identical, (iv) time-identical, (v) performable, 

(vi) incompatible in pairs, and (vii) jointly exhaustive. 
Each of these conditions is defended on descriptive 
and more importantly, normative (for use in a 
teleological moral theory) grounds. (vi) is perhaps 
least obvious and most important; without 1t we 
might have an alternative set A, = (4y, 4g, @3) but 
where the union of a, and @g, as N äg is also per- 
formable. Then where the consequences of a, are 
better than those of a, and a}, but not those of 
@, N a3, a teleological or utilitarian principle picks 
out a, in A, as right whereas a, A a, seems clearly 
normatively preferable; therefore, where a, ay 
is performable it should be included in the relevant 
alternative set. But a, ought not be included as an 
alternative to a, f\ a3, for then a teleological or 
utilitarian principle would entail that a,Na, 
ought to be done, but a, ought not to be done, 
which is absurd.® Therefore (vi) is necessary.’ 

Teleological or utilitarian normative principles 
should only be applied, Bergstrom argues, to mem- 
bers of the same alternative set. However, since 


these determinations. By far the best treatment of actions can be done in different ways, or in Berg- 


? 


7 Exemplifying this general lack of concern with the problem of alternatives is the fact that neither Narveson’s 300 page book 
on utilitarianism nor D’Arcy’s book, Human Acts, contain a single index entry on this subject. 

8 This requirement on alternatives to an action was used by Bergstrom (1968-1969 to solve a problem for utilitarianism 
raised by Castenada (1967-1968). Castenada argued that since obligatoriness distributes through logical conjunction, the 
utilitarian principle that an act is obligatory if and only if doing it will bring about a greater balance of good than any alterna- 
tive is false. For, if a person is obligated to do a conjunctive act ff g, then he is obligated to do p and obligated to do q; but 
then p must produce a greater balance of good than any alternative, i.e., gq, while g must also produce a greater balance of 
good than any alternative, i.e., $. Therefore, 6 both does and does not produce a greater balance of good than any alternative, 
which is absurd. 

Bergstrom responded that on his sense of alternative, p and q are not alternatives, nor is #f\q an alternative to p, and so the 
contradiction cannot be generated. He went on to suggest a utilitarian principle of obligation making use of his notion of 
alternative sets not subject to the logical difficulties suggested by Castenada. 

® Aqvist (1969) argued that the additional conditions that alternative sets be well-defined and satisfy an identity criterion 
were both desirable and incompatible with the important condition that alternatives are incompatible in pairs. He then suggests 
several possible new utilitarian criterions of oughtness, rightness, and wrongness which do not allow the sort of contradictions 
which led Bergstrom to adopt the incompatibility in pairs condition. 
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strom’s terminology have different versions (e.g., 
there are a number of ways to save the moral 
philosopher’s oft-cited drowning man), we can 
indefinitely construct new, larger alternative sets 
by including within them the alternative ways of 
performing the earlier action, as well as the various 
conjunctive possibilities where the different ver- 
sions are only for part of the total action. Thus, 
since the same action can be a member ofa number 
of alternative sets, which is the relevant alternative 
set for application of the utilitarian principle? The 
question is important because using different 
alternative sets can yield different conclusions 
about whether an action should be performed. The 
minimum set of a and not-a seems clearly norma- 
tively unacceptable, while the maximum member 
set for an action may not be determinable because 
of the vagueness in the notions of “a situation” and 
“performable act.” In any case, the maximum 
member set is unacceptable because actions which 
are performable in more than one way, which are 
the sorts of actions moral reasoning is generally 
about, will not be members of any maximal set. 
Any subjective selection procedure of alternatives 
by the agent involved seems arbitrary and un- 
acceptable normatively. 

Bergstrom’s solution is to use some teleological 
criteria, expanding the alternative set from the 
minimal alternative set as little as possible while 
insuring, roughly, that no further expansion will 
include alternatives with consequences such that 
they will produce normatively different results with 
application of utilitarian principles. Bergstrom sug- 
gests two important conclusions: first, the problem 
of selecting alternatives is not a purely empirical 
one since any reasonable criterion seems to require 
reference to the value of consequences; second, 
we cannot know in practice what all the relevant 
alternatives to an action are since what is perform- 
able by an agent in a situation is indeterminate, 
and (as will be argued in a moment) the conse- 
quences of an action are not fully determinable.!° 


The Consequences of an Action 


Utilitarians have paid more attention to some 
aspects of the problem of determining the con- 
sequences of actions than to the problem of alterna- 
tives. Using “consequence” broadly to cover states 
of affairs, events, processes, etc., Bergstrom 
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formulates the problem as what sorts of require- 
ments must be placed on states of affairs, etc., for 
them to count as consequences of some action. 
First, there is the temporal requirement that the 
consequence be subsequent to the action. This 
requirement will vary according to whether a con- 
sequence may begin only after the action has been 
completed, while it is still in progress, or at the 
same time as the action commences. The more 
troublesome requirement is the causal one, and 
here we have at least four alternatives: that the 
action is necessary for the consequence, sufficient 
for it, necessary or sufficient for it, or necessary and 
sufficient for it. Bergstrom’s discussion becomes too 
complex to reproduce here, even in summary form; 
the aim is to provide a series of axioms for the 
interpretation of necessary and sufficient conditions 
which will build the causal content into their 
meaning. Additional requirements could be placed 
on the consequence relation, e.g., that they be 
intended, or foreseeable, or things for which the 
agent is responsible, etc. However, these are un- 
necessary for a teleological criterion of rightness, 
though they may be required for the different 
question of when praise and blame of agents for 
their actions is appropriate. Bergstrom’s fina: 
position, which seems correct to me, is that the 
total future state of the world subsequent to an 
action, where this includes differences subsequent 
to alternative actions not caught by some account 
of consequences, is most normatively reasonable for 
purposes of comparison with alternative actions in 
a teleological moral theory. 

Again, the problem of the consequence relation 
is important because the normative status of an 
action on a teleological theory can vary according 
to the interpretation of the temporal requirement 
selected, the interpretation of the causal require- 
ment, and which additional requirements, if any, 
are placed on the consequence relationship. With 
Bergstrom-type solutions to the problem of alterna- 
tives, the value of the consequences of actions affects 
whether they are members of the relevant alterna- 
tive set for an action, and in turn which action is 
morally required. 

Castenada (1969), in the course of examining 
some 48 different versions of utilitarianism for their 
conformance to entailment relations of the deontic 
modalities, raises a related problem about assigning 


10 The problem of an action’s alternatives (and of its consequences), and the adequacy of Bergstrom’s treatment, is discussed 
further in Prawitz (1968), Bergstrom (1968), Aqvist (1969), Castenada (1969), Prawitz (1970), Bergstrom (1971). Bergstrom’s 
critics have not, I believe, established the need for serious revision in his main conclusions. 

H This ignores the sorts of ordinary language distinctions between effects, results, and consequences pointed out by Vendler 

1962), but it is doubtful that these distinctions are important for a teleological moral theory. 
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value to the consequences of disjunctive actions. 
Assume actions a, and a, have consequences c; and 
¢, with values v, and v,, and doing a, V a, is one 
possible action for A. Assuming v; and v, are 
different, we could assign the value uz, Up, or 
presumably any value in between v; and v, to the 
action a, Y a. Castenada argues that any method 
of assigning value to disjunctive actions leads either 
to contradictions or results “contrary to the very 
spirit of utilitarianism.” Sobel (1971) extends 
Castenada’s results to certain plausible probabil- 
istic treatments of disjunctive actions. In general, 
it is clear from the work of Bergstrom and others 
that determination for utilitarian purposes of the 
consequences of actions, and the assignment of 
value thereto, is considerably more complex than 
seems usually to have been supposed; at this point 
proposed solutions to these problems must be 
accepted quite tentatively.” 

Can we know all the consequences of any action? 
G. E. Moore argued that we cannot, and there are 
philosophers today who agree (e.g., Lloyd-Thomas 
(1967-68) ). Whether we can obviously depends on 
how the consequence relation is construed. For 
example, if a state of affairs must be intended to 
count as a consequence, it is probably possible to 
determine the consequences; however, this is an 
unacceptable requirement for a utilitarian theory 


-of right and wrong actions. Bergstrom claims that 


to know, at any time and not just at the time of 
acting. what the total consequences of an action 
are. we have to: (1) know that all the consequences 
of the act a are in some consequence set U. and (2) 
be able to enumerate the members of U. He gives 
no argument to show that this is impossible but is 
surely right that in fact we can never do it. Berg- 
strom carefully discusses several arguments often 
used to establish the impossibility of knowing the 
total consequences of our actions. In particular he 
shows that the thesis that the consequences of our 
actions are endless—the causal chain argument— 
is false. For nearly any plausible construal of the 
consequence relation, that relation is not transitive; 
even if there is a chain of events or states of affairs 
each of which is a consequence of the previous one, 
it does not follow that each is a consequence of the 
first member of the chain. 
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For the sense of consequences needed in any 
account of objective right and wrong, I think that 
any utilitarian should be ready to grant that we 
can never know all the consequences of an action, 
and thus never know whether it is right or wrong. 
Is this a damaging conclusion for utilitarianism ? 
Lloyd-Thomas has argued that “right” and 
“wrong”? cannot retain their action-guiding func- 
tion if we can never know whether an action is 
right or wrong. This, however, is a mistake (cf. 
Sikora (1968-1969)) for we can still choose, or 
recommend that others choose, acts among alter- 
natives with the highest probability of being right. 
(On Bergstrom’s solution to the problem of alterna- 
tives, we can only set out the relevant set of alterna- 
tives with various degrees of probability since the 
relevant alternative set depends on the conse- 
quences and these are not fully determinable.) 
Bergstrom and others have established that our 
knowledge regarding alternatives and conse- 
quences is in fact always incomplete and un- 
certain; no matter how good our intentions we can 
never be sure of producing or having produced 
maximal possible benefits from our actions. But 
this fact surely in itself does not count against a 
teleological theory that recommends that we seek 
to maximize the balance of beneficial over harmful 
consequences in our actions, and makes the criter- 
ion of right action success in doing so. Limitations 
on our success, and our knowledge of whether we 
have succeeded in such maximizing only imply that 
we should be modest in our knowledge claims 
regarding such maximization. Different sorts of 
considerations are necessary to show that morality 
does not require that a person try to maximize the 
beneficial consequences of his actions. It may be 
argued that ordinary language does contain such 
knowledge claims, but I believe that when pressed 
these claims become more tentative, and where 
maintained it may well be that they have a deonto- 
logical base. Thus, nothing important to utilitarian- 
ism is lost by adopting an objective standard of 
right and wrong (based on all actual con- 
sequences), and at the same time granting that 
with such a standard we can never have cer- 
tain knowledge of an action’s rightness or wrong- 
ness.13 


12 David Lyons (1965), and Sobel (1967) are also relevant here, but will be discussed in Sect. IV. 

13 Tt should be added that if not being able to know all the consequences of an action, and thus not being able to know with 
certainty whether that action is right or wrong, is fatal to utilitarianism, it is also fatal to any plausible deontological theory as 
well. Any deontological theory which is at all plausible must have some form of “disastrous consequences” clause, allowing 
prima facie obligations to be overridden when the consequences of keeping them are sufficiently bad. But ifso, then a deontolo- 
gist, like a utilitarian, must know an action’s remote consequences to be able to follow his moral rules with their exception clauses 


for disastrous consequences. 
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Consequentialism and Formalism 

A somewhat related problem is the consequen- 
tialist-formalist dispute. Broadly interpreted, it 
encompasses nearly all the moral objections 
generally brought .against utilitarianism. In this 
section I shall consider only the nature and signif- 
icance of the distinction between an act and its 
consequences. Many moral philosophers and phi- 
losophers of action believe that particular human 
actions admit more than one true description. As 
Griffin (1964-65) shows, the descriptions may at 
least vary with regard to the points on a temporal 
axis at which the action is circumscribed, the scope 
of the action (i.e., how much is included in the 
action or left in its circumstances), and the 
generality {i.e., how much detail is included of 
how the action was done). However, if on different 
true descriptions of the same action a feature may 
be either part of the act itself, or a consequence of 
the act, the central distinction necessary to the 
consequentialist-formalist dispute is lost.44 Both 
J. J. C. Smart (1961a) and Bergstrom (1965) have 
shown that if the consequence relation is defined 
broadly enough, e.g., to include such properties as 
“that an act of promise-keeping has occurred,” 
then included among an act’s consequences will be 
all those properties which formalists consider right- 
making and intrinsic to the act itself.25 A formalist 
could no longer accuse a consequentialist of over- 
looking properties of an action relevant to its 
moral evaluation, though he might still accuse him 
of bringing in morally irrelevant properties. 
Alternatively, one could formulate criteria for 
determining the properties intrinsic to an action or 
essential to its nature, and then show that the con- 
sequentialist does not take account of these. How- 
ever, Narveson (1965) has shown that “‘intrinsic”’ 
has no meaning with reference to an action’s 
properties except relative to some act description, 
different descriptions of the same act are possible, 
and therefore properties of an act will be intrinsic 
on some descriptions and consequential on others. 
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The alternative to properties not being intrinsic 

relative to a description, while retaining the 

intuitive idea that a property is intrinsic roughly if 

it is necessary to a thing being what it is, is, as 

Stocker (1969a) among others has shown, to make 

all properties of an act intrinsic to it. If the same 

act cannot have different descriptions, but we 

have no other plausible touchstone of act identity 

besides the description so that different descriptions 

identify different acts, then any property will be 

an intrinsic property of some act, though all 

properties of some one act will not be intrinsic to ° 
it.16 Whether different descriptions specify different 

acts or are of the same act, which description is the 

“right” description of “what A did” depends on a 

number of factors such as our interests in asking, 

etc.; consequently no one “right” description | 
marks off the intrinsic and consequential properties 
of an act. 

Bergstrom introduces the notion of an ‘‘action- 
reflexive consequence” according to which ¢ is an 
action-reflexive consequence of an act a, “if, and 
only if, ¢ is an intrinsic consequence of a, and it is 
logically necessary that if ¢ occurs, then some 
action which is agent identical with a and of which 
¢ is an intrinsic consequence is performed.” If 
action-reflexive, but not intrinsic, consequences 
are excluded from an act’s consequences, we have 
something reasonably close, I believe, to the line 
many have wanted to draw between consequential- 
ism and formalism.1? Jones’s death, an intrinsic 
consequence of Smith’s killing Jones, is a conse- 
quence of Smith’s act, whereas the state that Smith 
has just killed Jones, is not; likewise, properties of 
an act of promise-keeping such as the state that 
Brown has just kept his promise to Black, are 
excluded from its consequences, which seems what 
utilitarians have generally wanted. This distinc- 
tion allows us to focus on the question of whether 
actions themselves have value, and whether the 
normative status of the action depends on the value 
of the action itself. It is Bergstrom’s action-reflexive 


H Tn different ways, D’Arcy {1963), Ladd (1965), and Choppra (1966-1967) all deny we can move the act-consequence line 
back and forth along several axes. Both Ladd and D’Arcy are concerned that the line not be put at such a place that the 
description of the act conceals or omits some of its morally relevant features, since both also seem to believe that morality focuses 
on actions. In one sense this is true and unobjectionable, but since we can and do hold people responsible for at least some of the 
consequences of their actions, it is just necessary that the morally relevant features appear, but not that they appear in the des~ 


cription of the act itself. 


15 This is also argued by Oldenquist (1966), and discussed by, among others, Macklin (1967a, 1967b), Allen (1967), Atwell 


(1969), and Coburn (1969). 


16 This point is made by Stocker (196ga). His paper is probably the most thorough recent consideration of the consequentialist 
position with particular emphasis on alternative accounts of consequentialism based on different accounts of the nature of an 
action and its consequences, and on the counter-example to consequentialism based on promising. 

17 This is roughly the line J. J. C. Smart (1961a) seems to want between utilitarian and non-utilitarian theories. 
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consequence distinction, perhaps further refined, 
and not the act-consequence or intrinsic-conse- 
quential property distinction, that is necessary to 
the consequentialist-formalist dispute. 

Given the elasticity in act descriptions and the 
notions of consequences and intrinsic properties of 
an act, it is tempting to suggest, as e.g., Narveson 
(1965) has, that the dispute between utilitarians 
and formalists is not whether consequences count 
at all, or are the only thing that count, in moral 
evaluations of actions, but rather whether utili- 
tarians have the right sorts of consequences in 
mind, e.g., the benefit and harm produced by 
actions. Narveson would be right if even what 
Bergstrom calls action-reflexive consequences are 
included among an act’s consequences, thereby 
obliterating the act-consequence line; anything the 
formalist is interested in could then find its place 
among the act’s consequences, and the question 
would be which consequences are morally relevant. 
It is also true that what has often been at issue 
among consequentialists and formalists is whether 
something like benefit and harm are the only 
morally relevant properties, or whether there are 
other “non-utilitarian” properties which are 
morally relevant. Nevertheless, I think it is lin- 
guistically natural, and more important true to the 
intentions of utilitarians, to make something like 
Bergstrom’s distinction which excludes the value 
of the act itself from counting in the value of its 
consequences. Then, if some actions themselves do 
have value and this value ought to count in the 
normative status of the action, there will be an issue 
which can be plausibly framed in the consequen- 
tialist-formalist mold. The important problem for 
the formalist then will be to show which actions have 
value in themselves, and why they have such value; 
to the extent I can discuss this issue at all here, it 
will be only indirectly and in later sections through 
a consideration of the nature and basis of some of 
the moral objections to utilitarianism. I have 
wanted now only to clarify from recent work the 
nature of the consequentialist-formalist dispute. 

One final attempt to reconcile utilitarians and 
formalists can be mentioned here. James Griffin 
(1965) argues that utilitarians have been right in 
their naturalism which makes the rightness or 
wrongness of acts depend on the benefit and harm 
they produce, but wrong that this naturalism 
entails consequentialism. Acts, in themselves or 
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intrinsically, may be harmful apart from their con- 
sequences. Deontologists (e.g., Ross or Prichard) 
have been correct that some acts are intrinsically 
right or wrong apart from their consequences, but 
mistaken in thinking this entails the rejection of 
naturalism; it is the intrinsic harm in certain 
actions which makes them intrinsically wrong. 
Griffin is attempting to reconcile utilitarians and 
deontologists on two issues: first, whether con- 
sequences are the sole morally relevant feature for 
evaluating actions; second, whether the utilitarian’s 
naturalism is correct. His double reconciliation 
depends on showing that where an act is intrinsi- 
cally wrong, it is its intrinsic harm which makes it 
so. However, Nowell-Smith (1967) has shown, I 
believe, that Griffin’s one specific attempt to do 
this with the case of promise-breaking, as neces- 
sarily harming a man by treating him solely as a 
means and not an end, fails. The reconciliation to 
naturalism is unsuccessful and cannot be used 
to show why some actions in themselves have 
value. 


IV. Act AND RULE UTILITARIANISMS 


Mauch recent discussion of utilitarianism centers 
on the differences and relative merits of act 
utilitarianism (AU), and various forms of rule 
utilitarianism (RU) and utilitarian generalization 
(GU).1® All of these accept utility as the ultimate 
moral appeal, but differ on precisely what form 
the appeal to utility should take. Until recently, 
traditional utilitarians were usually interpreted as 
act utilitarians, i.e., as making the rightness of an 
action depend directly on the utility zt produced as 
compared with possible alternative actions to it. 
It is against AU that the standard moral counter- 
examples to utilitarianism have been directed: 
e.g., that utilitarianism countenances punishing 
the innocent, cheating on taxes, not voting in 
democracies, and breaking promises (especially 
the desert-island cases), all in circumstances in 
which we believe such acts are wrong. Much 
development of RU has clearly been motivated by 
the desire to find a utilitarian theory not subject 
to such counter-examples. Both utilitarians and 
non-utilitarians have usually accepted the metho- 
dological position that normative ethical theories 
are to be tested, at least in some part, by their 
capacity to account for our considered moral 


18 I shall use the following abbreviations in this section: AU-—act utilitarianism; RU-—any undifferentiated form of rule 
utilitarianism; IRU—ideal rule utilitarianism; GU-—generalized utilitarianism. 
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judgments.1® The principal burden of defense of 
utilitarianism has fallen on its capacity to meet such 
moral counter-examples; utilitarians have usually 
turned to some form of RU or GU for such defense. 
Throughout this section I shall be concerned with 
three central questions: first, the adequacy of such 
defenses against moral counter-examples to utili- 
tarianism; second, whether AU and RU or GU di- 
verge in the ways many have thought they do, and 
whether the divergences which do exist are advan- 
tageous to the rule or generalized versions; third, 
whether any non-AUs which do so diverge remain 
faithful to, or can be justified by, the central 
moral proposal ofutilitarianism that persons ought to 
act so as to maximize utility. 


Act Utilitarian Rules 


Virtually all utilitarians incorporate one kind of 
rule in their theories—what have been called 
“summary” rules or rules-of-thumb. Such rules 
summarize particular past decisions made on act- 
utilitarian grounds and which are logically prior to 
the rules, gain their point from the need to deal 
with recurring similar cases, and may be thought of 
as maxims or rules-of-thumb. Because we are 
often short of time, rationality, impartiality, etc., 
when making moral decisions, the act utilitarian 
goal of always acting so as to maximize utility may 
be served in the long run by adopting certain rules 
as guides to action, rather than appealing directly 
to the principle of utility each time we act. How- 
ever, when we have good reason to believe in some 
particular case that utility will not be maximized 
by following the rule, then we ought not follow the 
rule but should follow the utility principle itself; 
following the rule in such a case reduces our expec- 
tation of maximizing utility and thereby defeats 
the very point of having the rule. It has no utili- 
tarian justification and is a form of rule worship. 
Recent act utilitarians like J. J. C. Smart, Narve- 
son, and Flatham seem to consider all justifiable 
moral rules to be of this sort. 

However much the inclusion of such rules in the 
act utilitarian’s theory may buttress its plausibility, 
it will not help against most of the moral counter- 
examples. The objection that utilitarianism seems 
to countenance punishing the innocent in certain 
circumstances is not simply that we may be hasty 
in our deliberations or partial in our calculations, 
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and so cannot be met by any moral rule-of-thumb 
against such punishment merely designed to 
prevent misapplications of the utilitarian principle. 
Rather, the objection is that even when we take all 
possible care to apply the utilitarian principle cor- 
rectly, and find that it allows violating the rule-of- 
thumb against punishment of the innocent, such 
punishment is still wrong. Likewise, when Narveson 
(1967a) argues regarding promising that “the 
excuse ‘because it was best on the whole for me 
to break it’ is a perfectly proper one,” he obviously 
does not meet the objection that utilitarianism is 
wrong in allowing the serving of general utility to 
justify not keeping our promises. It may be that the 
moral judgments of utilitarians and non-utilitarians 
are at odds in such cases, and that (as e.g., Smart 
does) the utilitarian is proposing that others let 
their moral judgments about such cases give way 
to the general principle of utility maximization. 
I shall suggest later what seems to me the most 
powerful responses the non-utilitarian has as to 
why our moral judgments in these cases, and in 
analogous cases of justice or fairness and rights, are 
correct and should be retained. Rule utilitarians, 
however, have generally wanted not to reject our 
moral judgments regarding most such cases, but 
to formulate a utilitarian theory which does not 
conflict with them. Clearly, incorporating sum- 
mary or rule-of-thumb rules into AU does not do 
SO. 


Rawls’s Practice Rules 


John Rawls, in his highly influential 1955 paper, 
“Two Concepts of Rules,” suggested an account 
of the nature of certain moral rules justifying a 
departure from AU. (Though Rawls’s paper falls 
outside of the period surveyed here, I briefly take 
it up because of the considerable discussion of it 
during this period.) Rawls argued that the rules 
structuring practices (e.g., games like chess or 
baseball, and moral practices like promising and 
punishmert) are logically prior to the particular 
cases falling under the rules in the sense that they 
define and make possible a new form of activity. A 
particular act only is what it is because the rule 
exists; and someone logically can only perform the 
practice-governed act through conforming to the 
rule which defines it and makes it possible. Appeal 
to the utility principle, rather than to the practice 


19 J. J. C. Smart (19614, 1965), like some classical utilitarians, explicitly denies that his theory is to be judged by its congruence 
with ordinary moral convictions, but rather proposes it as an explicit revision of such convictions. Nevertheless, while many 
moral philosophers have not insisted on complete congruence, and the degree and sort of divergence considered allowable has 
varied, the congruence test in some form is quite generally assumed. 
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and its rules, is therefore logically inappropriate for 
justifying particular actions governed by practices. 
Exceptions are not made fo the rules, but rather 
justified exceptions are included within and are 
part of the rules of the practice. The appeal to 
utility, therefore, enters only at the level of justify- 
ing the practice and the exceptions allowed under 
it. An important advantage for utilitarians in 
Rawls’s conception of practice rules, besides allow- 
ing them to avoid embarrassing counter-examples, 
is that it provides a reason consistent with their 
e utilitarianism for shifting the appeal to utility from 
the level of particular actions to that of rules or 
practices. 

There are a number of difficulties with this 
position, and the importance for utilitarianism of 
Rawls’s argument has been questioned in several 
ways.2° Some (including Ezorsky, Lyons, Schway- 
zer, and Stocker) have argued that Rawls’s notion 
of a practice and its defining rules is confused or 
unclear and will not support his position regarding 
the proper place for the utilitarian appeal. The 
point is that not all the things we can say about a 
practice or all the rules of a practice, and specific- 
ally the moral rules specifying the exceptions 
allowed within a practice, are plausibly included 
among the rules which create and define the prac- 
tice. For example, the act utilitarian who breaks 
his promise with act utilitarian justification has not 
failed to promise (assuming the practice of promis- 
ing does not allow such exceptions), but has 
promised and failed to keep his promise. The very 
possibility of promising, therefore, does not depend 
on following those rules of the practice which speci- 
fy justifiable exceptions to promise-keeping, and 
_ the logical priority claim for these rules, which was 
at the heart of Rawls’s argument, must be with- 
drawn. Without it, however, it seems a utilitarian 
should apply the utility principle directly to each 
particular case to determine justifiable exceptions 
to promise-keeping and this is to return to AU. 

Quite apart from the above, to justify a particu- 
lar action falling under a practice it is not enough 
simply to appeal to the existing practice; the 
practice itself must have utilitarian justification (cf. 
Broiles and Lyons). Only in this case is the theory 
in the least utilitarian and saved from being hope- 
lessly conservative. But how good must an existing 
practice be, or with what should it be compared, to 
be Justified and in turn justify acts falling under it? 
To require only that it be on balance productive of 
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utility, or better than having no practice at all (to 
the extent these are intelligible and determinate), 
would justify too much, including precisely the 
cases Rawls wished to exclude such as a practice 
of punishment allowing punishing the innocent. 
Since utilitarianism is in all plausible versions, I 
believe, a comparative theory, i.e., somehow tying 
rightness to the most optimific alternative, a strong 
case can be made that a practice having utilitarian 
justification must be the best possible alternative 
practice. If so, then few if any existing practices 
have utilitarian justification. Moreover, since all 
possible exceptions, e.g., to promise-keeping, 
allowed by the utility principle cannot be enum- 
erated in advance, an act utilitarian exception or 
escape clause must be added to the practice, e.g., 
allowing promises to be broken whenever breaking 
them promotes general utility better than keeping 
them. Again, this form of RU becomes equivalent 
to, not an alternative to, AU. 

There are other difficulties with a RU based on 
Rawls’s notion of practice rules. In particular, 
Diggs (1964) in a sensitive discussion of moral rules 
suggests that utilitarians (including practice-rule 
utilitarians) have exercised a distinct option in 
viewing moral rules as instrumental to goals logi- 
cally independent of the rules themselves, whereas 
they may alternatively be seen as making possible 
a Kantian sort of moral community. However, the 
above is enough to show that Rawls’s central argu- 
ment for the logical priority of practice rules, 
which justifies the utilitarian’s adoption of a RU 
does not go through in important cases, and that 
either in the justification of the practice itself or 
in the specification of its exception clause, the 
theory becomes equivalent to AU. 


Ideal Rule Utilitarianism 


Faced with such difficulties, some utilitarians 
have abandoned any appeal to practice rules or 
existing rules, and turned to some form of IRU. 
David Lyons (1965) formulates IRU as follows: 
“An act is right if, and only if, it conforms to a set 
of rules general acceptance of which would maxi- 
mize utility”; the “specious rule utilitarianism” 
discussed by Brandt (1963) simply substitutes 
“conformity with” for “acceptance of” in this 
formulation. It might appear, as Brandt thought, 
that these theories are also equivalent to AU. 
However, Lyons shows that they do diverge from 
AU because they fail to account for what he calls 


20 See, for the period covered by this paper, Diggs (1964), Broiles (1964), David Lyons (1965), Ezorsky (1965), Schwyzer 


(1969), Stocker (1970), Kerner (1971). 
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minimizing conditions. These refer to cooperative 
efforts to produce a collective good where too few 
others are cooperating to enable the good to be 
produced, regardless of whether one does one’s part 
or not? e.g., where-five persons must push to get a 
car going, and two others of the five present stead- 
fastly refuse to push. Lyons argues that AU would 
contain a provision providing that in such circum- 
stances one ought not to push. Pushing would 
reduce one’s own utility with no corresponding 
gain from the car moving. The “general conform- 
ity” version of IRU would not contain clauses 
permitting non-conformance with the rules in such 
minimizing conditions, since the test for the rule’s 
acceptability presupposes the genera] conformity 
to the rules which precludes such minimizing con- 
ditions from arising. On the general conformity 
test, rules with and without clauses allowing excep- 
tions in minimizing conditions would be in- 
distinguishable. Lyons argues that the “general 
acceptance” version, while requiring less actual 
conformity to the rules than the “general con- 
formity” version, still generally makes minimizing 
condition clauses vacuous, and thus fails to dis- 
tinguish and in turn prefer a set of rules with such 
clauses to a set without them. Feinberg (1967) 
suggests, rightly I believe, that the acceptance 
utility of having rules with minimizing condition 
clauses, even though seldom invoked under ideal 
rule utilitarian tests, would be higher because of 
the security provided by having such clauses. If 
so, then the “acceptance” version of IRU is 
equivalent to AU in this respect. If Lyons is right 
about their non-equivalence, however, on utili- 
tarian grounds, AU is surely preferable to IRU in 
this respect. 

However this may be, acting according to an 
IRU code in a non-IRU society may be self- 
defeating in terms of the goal of maximizing utility: 
e.g, where one acts contrary to non-ideal but 
staunchly protected practices (and is persecuted 
for doing so) such as those governing marriage, 
sexual behavior, etc., in our own society. This 
seems to strip IRU of any utilitarian preferability 
it might have in relation to AU. 

The most careful attempt to develop an IRU 
that avoids such difficulties while providing an 


actual and attractive alternative to AU is that 
developed by Richard Brandt (1963) and revised 
and extended in a later paper (1967b).?* Brandt 
employs the idea of an ideal moral code—the code 
whose currency in a particular society will produce 
at least as much good per person as any other code. 
Then, “an act is right if and only if it would not be 
prohibited by the moral code ideal for the 
society ...’ Less than complete acceptance by all 
members is required for the code to have currency 
in the society, allowing for moral weakness and 


some non-acceptance of the code and thereby e 


justifying the inclusion of minimizing condition 
clauses. There are further advantages to Brandt’s 
IRU: since the rules cannot be too complex to be 
learned or applied, they must be relatively few in 
number; since the gain from having them must be 
measured against the loss in utility from the costs 
of training and guilt from rule-breaking, and since 
they restrict freedom, they will cover only “‘impor- 
tant” matters. In this way Brandt avoids the objec- 
tion commonly made to utilitarianism that it 
makes the choice of any action affecting anyone’s 
utility to any extent a moral question and subject 
to the utility maximizing requirement; the range 
of actions morally required or prohibited is not 
vastly overinflated as it is on most utilitarian 
theories. To retain the intuitive appeal of an ideal 
set of rules while accounting for the fact that 
obligations can arise from imperfect institutions, 
Brandt (1967b) distinguishes institutional rules 
from moral rules; the ideal moral rules are then to 
be determined against the background of existing 
social institutions. This is preferable to his handling 
of this issue in the earlier paper where the ideal 
code was constrained by the retention of indi- 
viduals’ “already formed and decided moral con- 
victions.”’ The result was on the one hand to allow 
possible already formed and decided immoral 
views into the code, and on the other to allow vir- 
tually any non-utilitarian moral views (e.g., on 
justice) from which critiques of utilitarianism are 
usually launched into the code. It was therefore 
unclear what the content of the code was, and 
whether it remained utilitarian at all. 

One defect of Brandt’s theory, common to most 
IRUs, is that even in the later simpler version it is 


21 Gibbard (1965) and Sobel (1968) formulate counter-examples to Brandt's specious rule utilitarianism based on the prisoners 
dilemma situation from game theory to show that while it requires conformance with rules the following of which would produce 
maximally beneficial results, AU will not require that one change one’s ways for the better when others are not doing so, and 
the advantages of following the IRU rules are consequently unavailable. On utilitarian grounds, AU seems clearly preferable 
to IRU in this respect; cf. also Barnes (1971) who argues for an analogous non-equivalence, but defends the IRU over the AU 
version on utilitarian grounds, and Wall (1971b) who criticizes Gibbard’s counterexample. 

22 Brandt’s 1963 version of IRU is criticized by Diggs (1964), David Lyons (1965), and Donagen (1968). 
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quite difficult to determine just what the ideal rules 
are—Brandt does not formulate them but does 
suggest they would resemble Ross’s prima facie 
moral rules—and so in turn difficult to evaluate the 
theory. There is a temptation to construct the rules 
so they yield the particular judgments we want, 
whether or not it is clear that the ideal moral code 
would take precisely that form. For example, to 
insure that his IRU does not collapse into AU, 
Brandt denies that the rule for resolving conflicts 
between different rules of the ideal code would 
_ have to be the utility maximizing principle, but he 
says little about what such a conflict rule would be 
or why it would not be the utility maximizing 
principle. Brandt also claims his code would contain 
a fairness principle. Even if he is right, which is 
doubtful, I believe it completely misses the basis 
of our insistence on fair play to suggest, as he does, 
that we want it because of the possible abuse of a 
public rule permitting people to shirk while a suffi- 
cient number of others work; the problem for 
utilitarianism of fairness is discussed further in 
Sect. V. 

In discussing Brandt’s IRU, a distinction pressed 
by Bales (1971) between AU as an account of the 
right-making characteristics of actions and as an 
account of the proper moral decision-making pro- 
cedure is useful. An ethical theory might provide 
an account of either or both of these, but there is no 
reason to believe that the proper account of one 
must also be the proper account of the other. Many 
of the usual criticisms of AU are justified when it is 
interpreted as a decision-making procedure but 
not when interpreted as an account of right-making 
characteristics of actions. Brandt’s IRU adopts the 
utility maximizing principle as neither an account 
of right-making characteristics of actions, nor a 
moral decision-making procedure. His is a genuine 
RU in the sense that the utility maximizing prin- 
ciple is a criterion for valid moral rules, under the 
constraints that the rules must maximize utility 
when they have currency in the society, are not too 
complex to be learned and applied, and are used 
within the background of the society’s existing 
social institutions. Brandt’s ideal moral code, 
determined under these constraints, seems to be 
both an account of right making characteristics of 
actions and of a moral decision-making procedure. 
Why then should a utilitarian adopt Brandt’s ideal 
moral code as opposed to AU supplemented by 
appropriate rules of thumb? Presumably the latter 
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will lead to a higher level of utility maximization 
than Brandt’s ideal moral code. It is not clear to 
me how Brandt would answer. He can and does 
point to the closer conformity of his theory to our 
considered moral judgments, but this seems an 
inadequate utilitarian reason for choosing a theory 
providing a lower level of utility maximization than 
some alternative. 

Bayles (1969) has proposed a somewhat different 
means of employing an ideal set of rules while still 
generating obligations from existing imperfect 
institutions and avoiding the self-defeating results 
of acting on ideal rules in an imperfect society. I 
believe, however, that Brandt’s distinction between 
moral rules and institutional rules, if further 
developed, is more promising; cf. also Hodgson’s 
theory discussed below. The principal virtue of 
most IRUs is that they fairly closely approximate 
our considered moral judgments and avoid many 
of the usual counter-examples to AU; carefully 
formulated, they seem to diverge from AU in the 
right ways. Their principal defects are the difficulty 
in determining the content of the ideal moral rules 
and the seeming lack of utilitarian reasons for prefer- 
ring them to AU. Brandt’s IRU exemplifies well 
both the virtues and defects. The general problem 
of why a utilitarian should adopt any non-act 
utilitarian theory will be discussed in the next part 
of this section. 


Act Utilitarianism as Self-Defeating 


The intuitive moral appeal of utilitarianism is 
that it requires the maximization of human happi- 
ness in our actions, while any alternative theory 
condones the production of preventable unhappi- 
ness. Since AU as a criterion of right-making 
features of actions seems logically to insure this 
goal, I have suggested that a crucial question for 
any rule-utilitarian is what utilitarian reasons sup- 
port the adoption of his theory. A commonly pro- 
posed reason is that AU is self-defeating since 
acting on it, using it as a decision-making standard, 
does not in fact result in the maximization of utility 
and so frustrates attainment of the very goal of the 
theory.” The difficulty with most such arguments 
is that they rest on the results of misapplying the act 
utilitarian. principle, and so can probably be met 
with the adoption of rules-of-thumb, etc. More- 
over, any appeal to the likelihood of the theory’s 
being misapplied, as opposed to the implications 
of the theory correctly applied, is methodologically 


23 As on many issues in this general area, David Lyons’ (1965) discussion of this self-defeating argument (e.g., as found in 
Harrod, Harrison, and Baier) is the best and most comprehensive available. 
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tenuous and challenges it only as a moral decision- 
making, not a right-making, standard. 

A more interesting version of the self-defeating 
argument, not resting on the misapplication of AU, 
is at the heart of D, H. Hodgson’s book, Consequences 
of Utilitarianism. To justify the duty to keep 
promises, utilitarians generally appeal to the 
expectation created by the promisor in the promisee 
who will be disappointed if the promise is not kept. 
(This is why desert-island and death-bed promises, 
where the promisee and his expectation no longer 
exist to be disappointed, are particular problems 
for utilitarians.)** Hodgson argues that an act- 
utilitarian cannot create such expectations, making 
' promising pointless for him, and consequently can- 
not account for the duty to keep promises. Consider 
a non-act utilitarian society (the argument works 
for an act utilitarian society as well). Assume that 
all persons are rational and understand the implica- 
tions of the moral theories they and others accept; 
that each knows that all others are rational and 
have such understanding; and finally, that non-act 
utilitarians are tolerant of and do not criticize act 
utilitarian A for being an act utilitarian. Could A’s 
promising here have any point? If act utilitarian A 
promises B to do x at t, A will do x at ¢ only if it is 
then best on the whole to do so. The only additional 
reason he can have attributable solely to promising 
is the expectation created in B that he will do x. 
However, B will only rationally form such an 
expectation if he believes that A’s doing x has more 
utility than it would have had had it not been 
promised. Thus, A’s doing x will have additional 
utility from having been promised only if it is 
thereby expected more by B, while B will expect 
it more only if it has additional utility from having 
been promised. Hodgson concludes that an act 
utilitarian cannot promote the necessary expecta- 
tions. Analogous arguments are given for the 
practices of truth-telling, property, tort, contract, 
and punishment, and a case is made for a common 
law as against a utilitarian process of judicial 
reasoning. The general point 


is that in some circumstances good consequences 
depend upon the knowledge that another person will 
not act for the best, but in a particular way according 
to more specific rules. Therefore, quite apart from the 
possibility of error, considerations of utility need to 
be taken into account before one advocates or adopts 
utilitarianism as the criterion for justifying actions; 
` and that these considerations of utility often give a 
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sufficient utilitarian reason against such a use of 

utilitarianism, 
While it may seem paradoxical that more utility 
can be produced than by correctly applying and 
acting on AU, the well-known prisoners dilemma 
in game theory has amply demonstrated the possi- 
bility of parallel results for rational self-interested 
persons. In each case utility is increased if a certain 
form of coordination between different agents is 
possible, whereas correctly acting on AU and 
rational self-interest, respectively, preclude such 
coordination. Hodgson’s argument, I believe, 
succeeds. 

Hodgson thinks these deficiencies in AU are 
remedied by what he calls individual rule utili- 
tarlanism (which is a modified IRU): 


An act is right if and only if it is in accordance with a 
rule the agent’s following of which would have best 
consequences, that is, consequences at least as good as 
those of the agent’s following of any other rule appli- 
cable to his circumstances. 


Using his main argument against AU, Hodgson 
claims an individual rule utilitarian would accept 
a number of specific personal moral rules requiring 
particular actions diverging from the act utilitarian 
standard. He also argues, though I believe in- 
conclusively, that an individual rule utilitarian 
would generally accept the conventional moral 
rules of his society; an individual rule utilitarian 
case can be made for more selective acceptance and 
following of our society’s moral rules than Hodgson 
allows. Nevertheless, the main argument against 
AU stands, and some such modification along the 
lines of his individual rule utilitarianism or an IRU 
must be made on utilitarian grounds. This does not 
mean, of course, and Hodgson does not imply such, 
that utilitarianism even so modified is a fully 
defensible moral theory. 


Singer's Generalization Argument 


A different sort of utilitarian argument against 
AU, which has attracted a great deal of critical 
comment, is contained in Marcus Singer’s book, 


Generalization in Ethics: 
(C) If the consequences of A’s doing x would 
be undesirable, then A ought not to do x. 
(GC) If the consequences of everyone’s doing «x 
would be undesirable, then not everyone 
ought to do x. 


24 See J. J. C. Smart (1961a), Hamlyn (1961~1962), Narveson (1962-1963, 1967a) and Cargile (1964-1965) on desert island 
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(GP) If not everyone ought to do x, then no one 
ought to do x. 

(GA) If the consequences of everyone’s doing x 
would be undesirable, then no one ought 
to do x (without a reason). 


I shall not discuss GA or Singer’s qualifications of 
it now; suffice it to say that most have concluded 
that GA is false and not an acceptable moral 
principle.** What is of interest here is the attempt 
to show that one who accepts the act utilitarian 
*type principle C, must in turn accept the general- 
ized utilitarianism of GA. 

The problem, of course, is whether there is an 
interpretation of the argument that makes it valid 
while preserving the truth of its premisses. The 
argument itself is from premisses GC and GP to the 
conclusion GA; C is formally unnecessary, but is 
helpful as a clue to the meaning and justification 
of GC, since GC is intended as a generalization of 
C. Both the premisses GC and GP are, Singer 
asserts, necessary truths. The earliest criticisms 
(Griffiths (1962), Dorman (1963-64), and Holmes 
(1963) ) focused on a seeming equivocation in the 
middle term of the argument: the “everyone” in 
the consequent of GC is collective, i.e., “everyone 
together,” while the “everyone” in the antecedent 
of GP is distributive, i.e., “each and every one.” In 
this interpretation the argument is invalid. A sug- 
gested alternative interpretation of GC preserves 
the argument’s validity [cf. Braybrooke (1962— 
1963), Nakhnikian (1963-1964), David Lyons 
(1965)]: If the consequences of everyone’s doing x 
would be undesirable, then it would be wrong for 
someone to do x. Here, the move from a collective 
to a distributive “everyone” is within GC, rather 
than within an equivocal middle term. 

There are, however, two important objections 
to such a move. First, in no plausible sense of 
generalization is this GC a generalization of G [(cf. 
David Lyons (1965), Dorman (1963-1964)]. 
Second, and more important, under this inter- 
pretation GC is false: at most, GC’s consequent can 
mean it ought to be that at least one person not do 
x, or that there ought to be a rule against everyone 
doing x, but not that there is some particular person 
who ought not do x; as Nakhnikian (1963-1964) 
has shown, GC in this interpretation is defeated by 
supererogatory acts and offenses, since here the 
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consequences of everyone’s failing, for example, to 
yield his bus seat to a pregnant woman might be 
undesirable while it is false that it is morally 
obligatory that at least one person so offer his seat 
(accounting for the supererogatory is a problem for 
most utilitarianisms, not just Singer’s); finally, GC 
is too weak, since the obvious defense of it [cf. 
Braybrooke (1962—1963)], viz., that someone’s not 
doing x is the minimum necessary to prevent the 
undesirable consequences of everyone’s doing x, 
fails where the undesirable consequences will also 
be produced by a less than universal performance of 
x. Thus, GC interpreted to make Singer’s argument 
valid is false, and consequently GA is not estab- 
lished. 

GP has generally fared better, though it too has 
been challenged.26 Given the right interpretation 
of “everyone” and description of x (in particular 
including what Singer excludes, the social context 
in which x is performed), I believe Singer is right 
that GP is unobjectionable (though not a necessary 
truth). However, given the falsity of GC, that does 
not help the argument for GA. Singer’s generalized 
utilitarianism cannot be established in this way. 
Nevertheless, the moral challenge that GA is meant 
to establish, “What if everyone did that?’’, is a 
familiar and accepted one. It is extremely impor- 
tant for utilitarianism to see just what the force and 
basis of GA, which Singer has mistaken, is. That 
can be better done, however, after some of the 
critical apparatus and results of David Lyons’ book, 
Forms and Limits of Utilitarianism, have been ex- 
hibited, and more particularly within the context 
of the next section’s discussion of fairness. 


Lyons’ Equivalence Thesis 


Lyons’ book contains undoubtedly the best dis- 
cussion available of the issues involved in act and 
rule utilitarianisms, and it is certainly one of the 
most important works on utilitarianism to have 
appeared in the last decade. Several issues already 
discussed in this section, particularly IRU, have 
been greatly clarified by his work. Lyons’ main 
thesis is that several forms of RU and GU are in 
fact extensionally equivalent to AU, i.e., entail for 
every possible case the same moral judgments, and 
that those forms of RU which do diverge from AU 
do so in ways disadvantageous on utilitarian 
grounds. Lyons singles out three respects in which 


25 The status of GA and the adequacy of Singer’s qualifications on it are discussed by Keyt (1963), Nakhnikian (1963-1 964) i 
Dorman (1963-1964), Buchanan & Tullock (1963-1964), Griffiths (1962), Ezorsky (1963), Sesonske (1966), Blum (1970). 
a¢ Cf. Nakhnikian (1953-1964) and Gewirth (1964). S. B. Thomas (1968) defends GP as the thesis of universalizability stated - 


with its moral terms used rather than mentioned. 
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utilitarian principles may differ: strength—a prin- 
ciple is weak if it includes a ceteris paribus clause, 
or ascribes only prima facie rightness or wrongness, 
strong otherwise; quality—a principle is negative 
if it only prohibits acts with undesirable con- 
sequences, positive if both desirable and undesir- 
able consequences are relevant to rightness or 
wrongness; gradation—a principle is comparative 
if it requires comparison of an act or rule’s utility 
with that of possible alternatives, non-comparative 
if only the positive or negative utility of the act or 
rule itself is considered. Principles analogous in 
these respects must be used in any comparison of 
AU with a RU or GU so that any non-equivalence 
is due solely to the introduction of rules or general- 
ization. 

For the AU and GU comparison the crucial 
question is how to interpret “the same” in the GU 
query, “What would happen if everyone did the 
same?” A criterion of relevance for action proper- 
ties in action descriptions is needed for use in 
utilitarian generalization. Lyons correctly argues 
that there is a clear utilitarian answer to this prob- 
lem, viz., any and every property of an action is 
relevant that is a causal or consequential property 
in the sense that by having that property universal 
performance of the act produces some utility or 
disutility.2”? (Of course, only supplemented by a 
theory of value and empirical data concerning 
which properties in fact affect people’s utility, both 
of which Lyons explicitly excludes from con- 
sideration, is any property excluded from the class 
of causal properties.) The goal for utilitarian action 
description is one complete description including 
all the action’s properties productive of utility or 
disutility. Our descriptions, since we can never be 
sure of having this completeness, must be viewed as 
defeasible, but this is not to say that there is more 
than one correct description of any action for 
purposes of utilitarian generalization. 

The import of this account of action descriptions 
for GU is that from it Lyons’ main conclusion of 
the extensional equivalence of AU and GU follows 
easily. The cases where the two seem to diverge are 
characterized by what Lyons calls the “threshold 
phenomenon,” a standard example of which is 
found in voting. The simple utility of my failing to 
vote, where voting is inconvenient for me and 
enough others will vote for my candidate so that 
‘he will win anyway, may be positive. However, if 
all of his inconvenienced supporters were to act 
_as I propose to do he might well lose and the 
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results be undesirable. Thus, AU seems to allow 
my failing to vote while GU seems to require that 
I vote. Because there is a threshold (50 per cent 
plus one with majority rule) beyond which each 
vote for my candidate is unnecessary for him to 
win, it seems the simple utility of my failing to vote 
may be different from the general utility of every- 
one’s so circumstanced doing so. However, such 
divergence can only result from failing to take 
account of relevant utility-affecting properties of 
the act, specifically the social context in which the 
act is performed; in the voting example, how many 
of my candidate’s other supporters are failing to 
vote. The relevant complete description for 
generalization is ‘not voting for my candidate 
when enough other of his supporters are doing so 
to insure his election,” and the consequences of 
everyone who can doing this are not undesirable 
since he will still be elected. Once utilitarian act 
descriptions are filled out, as they must be, to in- 
clude what others are doing, and in particular the 
density of performance of otherwise similar acts, 
the apparent divergence between AU and GU 
disappears. Since acts can only differ in their 
utility, either simple or general, by having some 
difference in their relevant causal properties, non- 
equivalence in the simple and generalized utility 
of an action entails that it has been incompletely 
described from a utilitarian point of view and that 
the utilitarian generalization is therefore over a 
non-homogeneous class of actions from the stand- 
point of their causally relevant properties. If all 
the causally relevant properties are included in an 
act’s description, then what Lyons calls linearity, 
i.e., G (generalized utility of an act) = z (number 
of occasions for the act to be performed) XS 
(simple utility of the act), logically must obtain, and 
the equivalence of AU and GU is secured. Lyons 
also shows that, since the results of utilitarian 
gencralization can be turned into moral rules with 
no change in import, the introduction of rules (even 
of a non-summary type) in itself makes no dif- 
ference in the import of a utilitarian theory. 

We may now briefly relate Lyons’ conclusion to 
Singer’s argument and the status of his GA. Singer, 
of course, rejected the relevance for GA of the 
extent others are performing similar actions. Lyons 
shows that on utilitarian grounds this must be in- 
cluded, and that if included, Singer’s argument 
from C to GA is pointless, since exactly the same 
results are obtained applying either G or GA. 
Nevertheless, Singer is right that the extent to 


27 This is not to say that the account has not been challenged; cf. Ezorsky (1968). 
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which others are doing the same is cften morally 
irrelevant; he is only wrong that there are utili- 
tarian reasons for this. The basis of sound general- 
ization arguments, where such considerations are 
excluded, is fairness and not utility. 

Lyons’ equivalence thesis has not gone uncriti- 
cized understandably since it seems to push many 
rule or general utilitarians into AU, and only the 
hardiest of utilitarians are completely comfortable 
there.*® Perhaps the most interesting criticism is 
contained in one of Sobel’s (1970) two elaborately 
worked out counter-examples to Lyons’ thesis. 
Lyons’ linearity claim, that the consequences of the 
general practice of some act a equals the product 
of its simple utility of times the number of times it 
is performed, assumes that the consequences of a 
general practice can and must be distributed 
without omission or remainder to the particular 
acts which comprise that practice. Scbel proposes 
a different method, in his view closer to the intent 
of many general or rule utilitarians, of assigning 
consequences to actions, in which any consequence 
that is avoidable by A’s action is fully assigned to A. 
For example, if I know Jories is innocent of a crime 
of which he is accused and can save him from con- 
viction by speaking up, his conviction and the 
consequences attendant to it are fully the con- 
sequences of my failing to speak up. On Sobel’s 
account this is true whether there are others who 
could also save him by speaking up; if there are, 
the consequence of Jones’s conviction is fully 
attributable to each of them as well. On Lyons’ 
account, the consequences of Jones’s wrongful 
conviction must be divided between each of those 
in a position to save innocent Jones; consequently, 
each will have a weaker reason to speak up on 
Lyons’ account than on Sobel’s. On Sobel’s 
account of consequences, analogous forms of AU 
and GU are not equivalent because GU can over 
or under distribute consequences. Whether Sobel’s 
avoidable conception of consequences is to be pre- 
ferred to Lyons’ distributive conception is not clear 
to me. There are strong considerations for and 


‘against each conception; it may be that each is 


appropriate for some kinds of cases. It is at least 
clear that for AU and GU the difference for some 
cases between the two conceptions is important. 

I want to suggest a few quite broad conclusions 
regarding recent and possible future work in the 
very important aspect of utilitarianism discussed in 
this section. In general, possible versions of RU 
now seem much less promising for rescuing 
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utilitarianism from the standard moral objections 
made to it. First, a number of versions of RU which 
utilitarians have entertained for this purpose have 
been shown either to offer no substantive alterna- 
tive to, or to diverge in disadvantageous ways from 
AU. Secondly, utilitarians have been largely un- 
successful in providing utilitarian reasons, or even 
reasons consistent with utilitarianism, for departing 
from AU in favor of some rule or generalized 
version. There is still room for non-equivalence, 
(e.g., as Sobel has shown) and for utilitarian argu- 
ments against act utilitarianism (e.g., as Hodgson 
has shown), but the promising non-act utilitarian 
ground has been narrowed considerably. Some 
utilitarians, I suspect, may as a result find them- 
selves forced either into the act utilitarian camp or 
out of the utilitarian camp entirely. Within the 
area of RU, fruitful future work is likely to proceed 
along ideal rule utilitarian lines (as pursued, e.g., 
by Brandt, Bayles, and Hodgson), but it has cer- 
tainly yet to be shown that all anti-utilitarian moral 
objections are surmountable along these lines. 


V. UTILITARIANISM AND JUSTICE 


It is often argued, I think rightly, that the deci- 
sive moral objection to any form of utilitarianism is 
that it allows or even requires the performance of 
acts which are unfair or unjust. In this section I 
shall focus on the three most important recent 
criticisms of utilitarianism based on justice, ignor- 
ing much interesting work on justice that does not 
explicitly relate to utilitarianism: first, David 
Lyons’ criticism based on a carefully circumscribed 
sense of fairness; second, Rawls’s critique based on 
his broader conception of justice as fairness; third, 
Rescher’s critique of utilitarianism from a concep- 
tion of distributive justice not based solely on fair- 
ness. 


Lyons on Fairness 


In the discussion of Singer’s utilitarian general- 
ization and Lyons’ thesis that, properly construed, 
it is equivalent to act utilitarianism, a crucial point 
was whether it is relevant and legitimate to respond 
to the objection “What would happen if everyone 
did that?” by saying “‘But not everyone will do 
that.” Lyons rightly argued that on utilitarian 
grounds the behavior of others and in géneral the 
social context in which an act is performed are 
relevant and therefore the above response, where 
true, is also morally relevant. Singer denied that 
this response was morally relevant, but failed to 


2 Cf. Gibbard (1965), Brody (1967), Ezorsky (1968), and Sobel (1968, 1970). 
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make adequately clear why or under what con- 
ditions it was irrelevant. Lyons (1965) does so by 
showing that the point rather obscurely expressed 
in Singer’s GA is based on fairness and by sug- 
gesting that the following conditions are required 
for an appeal to fairness: 


@) there is a general practice or pattern 
of cooperative behavior that involves 
a number of individuals acting in certain 
ways and actually achieving a desired end; 

(2) the end is the production of a good or the 
avoidance (or prevention) of an evil .. 

(3) the behavior is typically burdensome... 

(4) the benefits produced must be shared . 

(5) the total benefits distributed must outweigh 
the burdens required . 

(6) it must be possible to produce the good or 
prevent the evil without the co-operation of 
everyone who will enjoy the benefits... 


These conditions allow for what Lyons calls 
maximizing conditions—where utility will be in- 
creased by not doing one’s part in a cooperative 
practice where enough others are doing so to pro- 
duce the good aimed at in the practice. Fairness, 
or a just distribution of benefits and burdens be- 
tween producers and enjoyers, requires a partici- 
pant to do his part under maximizing conditions 
even when doing so does not maximize utility. 
Issues of fairness are complex and Lyons’ six con- 
ditions, as he recognizes, need further refinement. 
(Since Lyons’ aim is to specify conditions in which 
fairness and utility diverge, they exclude some 
broader applications of fairness.) Of particular 
importance is how considerations of utility should 
be weighed against those of fairness—Lyons rightly 
stresses the instituting of fair procedures for ex- 
ploiting maximizing conditions and so eliminating 
some fairness-utility conflicts. He does not foreclose 
that utility should in some cases outweigh fairness. 
But for arguments from fairness to be decisive 
against utilitarianism it need only be shown that 
considerations of fairness sometimes override those of 
utility, i.e., that seme loss of utility is morally prefer- 
able to unfairness. There are, I believe, many cases 
in which most persons consider satisfying the claims 
of fairness to be morally right when they conflict 
with utility maximization. The lawn crossing, 
rationing, and tax cheating cases are among those 
most often discussed in the literature, but there are 
many others. Utilitarianism, act or rule, cannot 
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account for commonly accepted claims based on 
fairness. (There have been virtually no substantial 
recent attempts to show that rule utilitarianism is 
any better off regarding fairness than act utilitarian- 
ism.) Fairness is only one, but probably the most 
powerful, example of what Lyons calls the utili- 
tarian’s general “failure to take seriously rights, 
duties, and obligations which are not exclusively 
grounded in producing good or preventing evil.” 

Lyons makes an important additional point 
regarding fairness. Utilitarians do not consider the 
motive with which an action is performed in 
determining its rightness or wrongness, except 
when and to the extent that the motive affects 
utility. There is a sense of “‘fair,’’ however, in which 
“an unfair act is primarily one performed by an 
individual who tries to get (for himself) something 
for nothing, who tries to avoid contributing while 
he consumes, who tries to take advantage of the 
efforts and restraints, sacrifices and burdens, hard- 
ships and inconveniences of others.” In this sense, 
fairness is essentially concerned with the agent’s 
intentions and motives, why he did the act and 
under what description he performed it, whereas 
none of these need be essential to an act’s rightness 
for utilitarianism. But if so, then no utilitarian 
theory can account for actions being wrong because 
they are, in this sense, unfair. 


Rawls’s Theory of Justice 


By far the most important and influential recent 
work on justice is the highly sophisticated theory 
developed in great detail by John Rawls.?* Rawls’s 
theory is probably more widely known than any 
other work discussed in this paper, and so here I 
shall touch on only its broadest outlines, with 
special emphasis on its contrasts with and criticism 
of utilitarianism. Rawls extends the notion of fair- 
ness by developing a complete theory of justice 
based on it to govern distribution of all benefits and 
burdens, and rights and duties in a society. The 
theory is expressed in two principles: 


1. Each person is to have an equal right to the 
most extensive total system of equal basic 
liberties compatible with a similar system of 
liberty for all. 

2. Social and economic inequalities are to be 
arranged so that they are both: 


a. to the greatest benefit of the least advan- 
taged... 


2% Rawls’s theory is developed in a series of papers (1963a, 1963b, 1964, 1967, 1968, 1969), in addition to the earlier “‘Justice 
as Fairness,” and given its fullest treatment in his book, A Theory of Justice (Cambridge, 1971). 
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b. attached to offices and positions open to all 
under conditions of fair equality of oppor- 
tunity. 


Utilitarianism requires the maximizatior: of the 
total net utility of all members of society (“‘classical 
utilitarianism”), or the maximization of the average 
per capita utility of all members of society (‘‘aver- 
age utilitarianism’’).3° In either version, it allows 
the sacrifice of some people’s liberty and social and 
economic expectations (and so, utility) in crder to 
«aise the level of total or average utility in the 
society, whereas Rawls’s principles explicitly pro- 
hibit such sacrifices. Utilitarianism, Rawls argues, 
makes justice a kind of overall efficiency and so a 
“matter of weighing up advantages and dis- 
advantages, each having an intrinsic value or dis- 
value as the satisfaction of interests.” This allows a 
utilitarian to argue, for example, that a system of 
slavery is wrong because the advantages to the 
slaveholder do not counterbalance the disadvan- 
tages to the slaves and to society at large from a 
relatively inefficient system of labor. Rawls argues 
that such balancing is morally irrelevant; a 
system of slavery violates the principles of justice 
and so is always unjust and morally wrong. Justice 
is concerned with the relations between persons 
and the relative distribution of benefits and bur- 
dens, etc., among them, and utilitarianism fails 
adequately to take account of the plurality of 
persons in conflating justice with efficiency. 

Rawls has in effect a two part argument for his 
conception of justice and against the utilitarian’s. 
First, he argues that his principles and not the 
utilitarian’s accord with and make precise most 
people’s considered judgments about justice; for 
example, he relates his principles to the notions of 
reciprocity, redress, fraternity, and treating persons 
as ends. Second, and more important and criginal, 
is Rawls’s contractualist defense of his principles. 
His reformulation of the social contract theory, the 
original position, provides a framework for justify- 
ing moral principles by specifying the minimal, 
most reasonable, and non-controversial conditions 
for choice of ethical principles. The idea is to 
formulate conditions of choice that will insure that 
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the result is fair, i.e., principles which free and 
rational persons in a position of equal liberty will 
all accept. Rawls supposes that persons wish to 
settle on principles for adjudicating claims brought 
against the design of their already existing common 
practices. He proposes a hypothetical choice pro- 
cedure for doing so: first, the nature of persons and 
their situation is specified, the aim being to insure 
a minimal degree of rationality in their choice, and 
to specify conditions in which questions of justice 
would arise; second, a deliberating procedure for 
choice of principles {the most important element of 
which is the “‘veil of ignorance” concerning their 
own particular attributes and position under which 
persons choose) and minimal conditions for a con- 
ception of right are specified, designed to insure 
that the principles chosen are fair and are moral 
principles. 

Rawls then argues at length that the balance of 
reasons in the original position favors his principles 
over possible alternatives, and specifically over the 
classical or average utilitarian principles. Two 
questions are crucial to Rawls’s defense of his 
principles: first, whether his original position cor- 
rectly characterizes the most reasonable conditions 
for choice and in turn justification of principles of 
justice; second, whether under such conditions his 
principles, and not utilitarian ones, would in fact 
be chosen. Some, e.g., Care (1969), Emmet (1969), 
and Frankel (1969), have criticized Rawls on the 
first question, but I think his critics have been 
generally unsuccessful in showing either that the 
use of a device like the original position for justify- 
ing moral principles is misguided or that the details 
of the original position are wrong. More criticism 
has centered on whether his principles, especially 
principle 2a (the ‘difference principle”), would be 
chosen in the original position.” The issue is 
whether persons in the original position would 
allow some loss to the worst-off to be justified by 
gains to other better-off groups, or whether they 
would insist on the difference principle. At the 
least, the case for the difference principle is in- 
decisive. It may be that a principle would be 
chosen requiring certain minimal guarantees for all 
after which some balancing of losses to the worst-off 


30 The classical and average versions of utilitarianism diverge in their treatment of actions affecting the number of members 

of a society. Besides Rawls (1971), see Narveson (1967b) who defends utilitarianism with regard to its implications for having 

children, and Vetter (1969, 1971) who criticizes Narveson’s defense. Henson (1971) discusses the different implications of the 
two versions regarding killing, and finds their implications counter-intuitive. 

51 On this criticism, see especially Wolff (1966), Barry (1967), Lessnoff (1971a) and my paper (197 I). Other critiques of 
Rawls’s work, besides those already cited in the text, are contained in Chapman (1963), various papers in Hook, ed. (1964), 
Runciman (1966), Perelman (1967), Sen (1970), Cunningham (1971), and Nathan ( 19710). Since Rawls’s book has only just 
appeared, all of the above deal with his theory as formulated in his earlier papers. 
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against gains to better-off groups is allowed, or 
what I believe is more promising, that Rawls’s 
original position can be reasonably reformulated to 
yield the difference principle. However this may 
be, it is noteworthy that virtually none of his critics 
have explicitly defended a utilitarian principle in 
place of his principles for questions of justice. While 
it is not free of difficulties, Rawls has produced a 
powerful non-utilitarian theory of justice. Utili- 
tarians have neither successfully defended their 
theory against Rawls’s objections concerning 
justice, nor provided an alternative account of 
justice anywhere near as attractive as his. Until 
they do, and I doubt it can be done at all, utili- 
tarianism must be counted an inadequate moral 
theory because it conflicts with justice. 


Rescher on Utilitarian Distribution 


Nicholas Rescker’s book, Distributive Justice, com- 
plements the werk of Lyons and Rawls in two 
important ways: first, it considers views on justice 
not based on fairness; second, it contains a com- 
parison, over a wide range of particular cases, of 
utilitarianism with common views on the justice of 
distributions. (Many utilitarians, of course, have 
rejected the test Rescher uses for a theory of dis- 
tribution that it be consistent with our particular 
moral intuitions and appraisals. But then they must 
provide arguments to support their general theory, 
if it is to override our particular intuitions, and at 
this level Rawls has provided powerful arguments 
for a non-utilitarian theory.) Rescher makes the 
familiar point that the formula “the greatest good 
for the greatest number” is a two-factor criterion, 
and so is indeterminate when maximizing the good 
does not maximize benefits for the greatest number, 
and vice versa. The usual interpretation is that 
utilitarianism requires maximization of total utility 
or happiness, assuming only that each person’s 
utility who is affected is counted. This seems to me 
truest to the spirit of utilitarianism that morality is 
concerned with maximizing human happiness or 
welfare. 

Rescher gives several examples which show that 
where individual claims are absent, maximizing 
total utility without regard to its distribution 
violates our views of a just distribution. First, he 
argues that an important part of justice is “to 
minimize the number of persons in a state of gen- 
uine deprivation,” and so a theory of distribution 
requires a utility floor below which no one should 
be allowed to pass. Since here, as elsewhere, 
Rescher’s distribution examples are in units of 
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utility rather than income, the familiar utilitarian 
move of appealing to the declining marginal utility 
of money is not available. Second, an “equity 
principle” is needed to prevent a minority being 
pushed to the utility floor in order to benefit the 
rich. To meet these demands, as well as the general 
claim for equal distribution where claims are 
absent, while also taking account of the total 
utility produced by different arrangements, Res- 
cher proposes an effective average principle (EA), 
where EA = average (utility to each participant in 
the distribution)—4 the standard deviation frome 
the average. Glossup (1969) argues that Rescher’s 
EA only makes precise the utilitarian formula, “the 
greatest good for the greatest number.” However, 
this is misleading if not mistaken since EA gives 
weight to a claim (perhaps based on fairness) for 
equality in distribution, not grounded in and 
independent of the utility of equality of distribu- 
tion. Powers (1970) argues against EA on the 
grounds it violates the principle of Pareto opti- 
mality, and for an alternative “more effective 
average’ = average—4 the average deviation. 
Our moral intuitions are vague in this area; a 
number of principles are probably consistent with 
them, and some argument (e.g., as Rawls provides) 
is necessary for selecting any one of them. Thus, 
while the case for EA or Powers’ more effective 
average is problematic, a straight utility-maximiz- 
ing principle is inadequate. 

Rescher’s second general criticism of utilitarian 
distribution, which he takes to be the most decisive, 
is that it fails to account adequately for the impor- 
tance in distribution of legitimate claims. Rescher 
cites canons of equality, need, ability and/or 
achievement, effort, productivity, supply and 
demand, and social utility as grounds for claims; 
social utility is only one such ground and must be 
weighed against other competing grounds in appor- 
tioning distributions. For utilitarianism, the impor- 
tant question is whether such claim-grounds are 
indeed independent as Rescher suggests, or if they 
can all be shown to be derivative of the principle of 
utility. Glossup briefly argues that the principle of 
utility should be used to decide between competing 
claims, and that any putative claim is a legitimate 
claim only if and to the extent that recognizing it 
serves utility. This needs more exploration, but I 
doubt any assimilation of claims to utility can 
succeed, particularly for claims based on equality 
and equity (Glossup accounts for these with the EA 
formula, which itself is a departure from most 
utilitarianisms). The close tie equality and equity 
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have with fairness suggests again the ceritrality of 
fairness in the critique of utilitarianism. There is 
some merit to a utilitarian response that Rescher’s 
appeal to the common acceptance of these claims 
is indecisive and that a framework for justifying 
and validating claims is needed; but here, Rawls 
has again gone much farther than the utilitarians. 

Emmons (1967) has suggested three general 
responses (all unsatisfactory) a utilitarian can make 
to criticisms based on justice and fairness. First, he 
can grant that justice and utility maximization can 
conflict and maintain nonetheless that only the 
latter is morally relevant to right action; few 
utilitarians take this position (J. J. C. Smart 
(1961a, 1965) seems to). A version of this position 
suggested by Sprigge (1965) is that the moral force 
we attribute to justice derives from its generally 
high utility. Only a mistaken carry-over from cases 
where justice does have such utility to cases where 
it does not produces our judgments that in cases of 
conflict Justice ought to prevail over utility. Since 
these judgments depend on wrongly attributing 
independent moral force to justice, they are con- 
fused and ought to be revised. While this may 
ultimately be a utilitarian’s best move regarding 
justice, I find it unsatisfactory: first, the judgments 
of most non-utilitarians, that in some cases where 
justice and utility maximization conflict, justice 
ought morally to prevail, are relatively firm and 
clear; second, as Rawls shows, it is possible to 
explain and justify our views on justice, and thus 
to support our judgments of its importance relative 
to utility. l 

The second general utilitarian response is to 
claim that justice and utility only appear to con- 
flict. Narveson (1967a) seems to take this position, 
but only on the basis of some rather implausible 
arguments about how utilitarianism should be 
interpreted; Sumner (1971) argues it regarding 
fairness and utility for a limited number of cases. 
Finally, a utilitarian may adopt some version of 
ideal utilitarianism (not to be confused with ideal 
rule utilitarianism) in which justice, along with such 
things as happiness, is one of the intrinsic goods 
which ought to be maximized. To meet objections 
to utilitarianism from justice and fairness in this 
way is, in effect, to grant the force of these objec- 
tions. The result of incorporating a principle 
independent of utility in any of its ordinary senses 
is a theory which, though probably more defen- 
sible, is distinctly non-utilitarian. It is noteworthy 
that ideal utilitarianism seems to have found vir- 
tually no supporters among recent utilitarians, and 
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is generally not even discussed by utilitarians. I 
conclude that recent work has strengthened the 
long-standing objections to utilitarianism from 
justice and fairness. 


VI. PUNISHMENT 


The general question of whether utilitarianism 
provides an adequate justification of institutions of 
punishment, as well as the particular issue of 
whether it allows punishing the innocent, have had 
prominent places in the literature of utilitarianism 
and of punishment. While this continued to be 
true in the last ro years, there seems to have been 
less real progress kere than in many other aspects 
of utilitarianism; consequently, my discussion here 
will be brief. I shall divide my discussion into three 
parts: punishment of the innocent; justification of 
punishment—utilitarian and retributive; the theory 
of excuses. 


Punishment of the Innocent 


McCloskey in a series of papers (1962, 1963, 
1965, 1967) has been the most persistent critic of 
utilitarianism on the ground that it allows punish- 
ment of the innocent. He includes collective 
punishment, scapegoat punishment, and punish- 
ment for breaking retroactive laws, and emphasizes 
the example of a town in which a black man has 
raped a white woman, riots have ensued and beat- 
ings and lynchings of blacks are taking place. He 
argues that a person in a position to come forward 
with false evidence against an innocent black for 
the crime and thereby stop the violence against 
blacks ought, on utilitarian grounds, to do so. The 
familiar point is that there seem to be possible 
cases, however uncommon in real life, where 
utility is maximized by punishing innocent persons. 
At least three different sorts of responses to such 
cases can be singled out. 

First, some utilitarians have argued that cases 
where utilitarianism would allow punishing the 
innocent are not possible. Ewing (19634) suggests 
that there are utilitarian considerations such as 
possible abuses, etc., justifying the adoption of an 
unbreakable rule never to punish the innocent. 
However, for any but an ideal rule utilitarian, such 
considerations justify only “‘rules-of-thumb,” which 
do not preclude particular exceptions justified by 
utility. Sprigge (1965) argues that for any example 
whose occurrence in the real world seems even 
remotely plausible, there are always better utili- 
tarian alternatives than punishing the innocent. I 
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believe this position has been successfully rebutted, 
especially by McCloskey (1965, 1967). Narveson 
(1967a) claims that when utilitarianism is correctly 
interpreted desires to harm others have no claim 
to satisfaction and aught on utilitarian grounds to 
be suppressed so that justified harming of the inno- 
cent logically cannot occur. Narveson’s “‘interpreta- 
tion” here seems ad hoc, but more important the 
cases at issue do not involve “malevolent” desires. 
Rather, they involve choice of a necessary evil, and 
no plausible utilitarianism rules out all choices of 
necessary evils. This general response to the 
punishment of the innocent problem fails. 

The second general tack on this issue grants that 
utilitarianism allows some punishment of the inno- 
cent, but only when it is right to do so. Both 
J. J. C. Smart (1961a) and Sprigge (1965) take this 
position; Thompson (1966) argues it for cases of 
strict liability. The claim is that such cases are 
extremely rare, and that when specified in enough 
detail to be plausible, it will be agreed that utili- 
tarianism produces the right conclusion. Given the 
paucity of clear and convincing examples of the 
sort the critic of utilitarianism requires, there is 
something to this point. The convincing examples 
where utilitarianism clearly allows punishing the 
innocent are certainly not cases where such punish- 
ment is unquestionably morally wrong. However, 
the success of this line of response to the punish- 
ment of the innocent problem cannot be assessed 
without considering the third alternative response. 

This position is that utilitarianism does allow 
punishment of the innocent and that in at least 
some cases it is wrong to do so. Philosophers like 
McCloskey, Hart (1968), and Honderich (1969) do 
not argue that such punishment is always wrong, 
but only that it is always undeserved and therefore 
unjust. While it may sometimes be right to punish 
the innocent, e.g., to avert very serious disaster, 
they argue that utilitarianism fails adequately or 
accurately to account for what most find morally 
objectionable in such punishment, viz., its injustice. 
I believe this is true and will indicate why in the 
context of the general issue of the justification of 
punishment. 


Fustification of Punishment 
I shall be very brief since I believe that here 
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especially philosophers have not broken much new 
ground. How can utilitarians justify our practice of 
punishing offenders, e.g., in the criminal law? 
Utilitarianism is in general a forward-looking 
theory; it takes the infliction of punishment as in 
itself an evil requiring some counter-balancing 
desirable consequences to be justified. Recent 
utilitarians have generally appealed to the standard 
goals of deterrence and reform; Perkins (1970- 
1971) adds the reduction of acts of vengeance. The 
issue then is whether our practices of punishment, 
where morally defensible, can be justified on these 
grounds, or whether some non-utilitarian (generally 
retributive) principles are required.®? A number of 
philosophers have insisted on the importance of 
distinguishing different questions involved in the 
justification of punishment, as well as the different 
forms which punishment can take.33 Of particular 
concern here are the general justifying aim of the 
practice of punishment, the criterion for liability 
to punishment, and the criterion for the amount of 
punishment inflicted in particular cases, or for 
particular classes of offenses. Virtually no recent 
philosopher has denied that utilitarian considera- 
tions are relevant to any of these questions. What 
then is utilitarianism thought to miss? 

The general point has been that we want our 
institutions of punishment to be just, and utilitarian 
considerations will not insure this. Many have 
argued (see especially Armstrong, Hart, Honde- 
rich, and McCloskey) that it is justice that requires 
that only those who have committed an offense 
should be punished, or liable to punishment; what 
is morally objectionable about punishment of the 
innocent is that it is always undeserved by those 
punished and so unjust. Utilitarians must rely on 
empirical considerations to show that punishment 
of non-offenders or the innocent is generally in- 
effective. However, whether utilitarians can suc- 


cessfully show that their theory never in fact allows | 


punishment of the innocent, or as seems to me true, 
they must sometimes condone such punishment, 
they miss the crucial point that it is a principle of 
justice independent of the utility principle which is 
the basis of our objections to punishing the inno- 
cent. If the critics of utilitarianism are also right, 
as I believe they are, that this principle of justice 
should sometimes override utility maximization, 


_ 32 Critics of utilitarianism on this issue, most of them within a broadly interpreted retributivist tradition include (besides Hart, 
Honderich and McCloskey) Armstrong (1961), Manser (1962), Locke (1963), Charvet (1966), Dworkin and Blumenfeld (1966), 
Loftsgordon (1966), Doyle (1967), A. Smart (1968), Miller (1970), and Murphy (1970-1971). 

33 For varying positions on this point, see McCloskey (1962), Locke (1963), Goldinger (1965), Hart (1968), Honderich (1969), 


and Martin (1970). 
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then the third response considered above to the 
punishment of the innocent problem is true. 
Utilitarian theories of punishment cannot account 
for the principle of justice most persons deem an 
essential part of any adequate theory of punish- 
ment. 

How critics of utilitarianism have sought to con- 
nect requirements of justice with punishment can 
at least be suggested here. Armstrong and Manser 
stress that a deterrent theory of punishment in- 
volves treating persons as means to the prevention 

eof wrongdoing by others, while a reform theory 
involves an unjust abrogation of their rights by 
allowing the indeterminate sentencing of offenders. 
Murphy has argued that punishment is necessary 
to satisfy the principle of justice that persons should 
not profit from their wrongdoing; Doyle, that it is 
necessary to restore a just balance of competing 
claims which the law is designed to obtain and 
enforce. Manser claims that some notion of desert 
Is necessary to justify the inclusion of the infliction 
of evil and suffering in our concept and systems of 
punishment; if deterrence and reform were the full 
basis for punishment it would be an empirical 
question, whose answer is by no means clear, 
whether the infliction of evil is the most effective 
means to such ends. A. Smart has argued that only 
a retributive theory can account for our concept of 
mercy. While all this is extremely sketchy, it sug- 
gests why our practices of punishment are non- 
utilitarian, and why some punishment which is not 
useful may be justified. The absence in recent 
literature of any really fully-developed utilitarian 
or retributive theory of punishment (and in par- 
ticular, of the retributivists notion of desert) means 
that judgments regarding the justification of 
punishment must be somewhat tentative, but 
recent arguments weigh against utilitarianism here. 


The Theory of Excuses 


The issue here for utilitarianism is whether the 
conditions we allow as excusing an offender 
from moral or legal responsibility and blame or 
punishment are correctly accounted for on utili- 
tarian or non-utilitarian lines. Interest in the issue 
has been stimulated by several essays of Hart (1968) 
who criticizes-Bentham’s claim that when the 
standard excuses are present, infliction of punish- 
ment must be inefficacious in preventing such 
offenses. He and Wasserstrom (1960) have urged 
that tightening up our system of excuses, or even 
adopting strict liability,.can deter others from 
committing offenses with the hope of escaping 
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punishment through falsely claiming an excuse, and 
so in this and other ways raise the general level of 
conformance to law. However, Hart does not be- 
lieve it is necessary to adopt the usual retributive 
theories in order to justify our systems of excuses. 
Recognition of excusing conditions serves to main- 
tain a choosing system where we can predict and 
control to a high degree when we shall encounter 
the sanctions of the law; without such excuses the 
area in which we could choose what to do without 
serious risk of criminal punishment would be 
enormously reduced. Hart claims that recognition 
of excusing conditions 


may lead to a lower, not a higher, level of efficacy of 
threats; yet—and this is the point—we would not 
regard that as a sufficient ground for abandoning this 
protection of the individual; or if we did, it would 
only be with the recognition that we had sacrificed 
one principle for another; for more is at stake than 
the single principle of maintaining the laws at their 
most efficacious level. 


The implication is that an additional condition 
besides usefulness is necessary for justified punish- 
ment, viz., commission of an offense in the absence 
of any excusing condition. The recognition of 
excuses places a constraint, founded on justice or 
fairness, on our use of useful punishment. Nowell- 
Smith (1970) and David Lyons (1969a) take 
positions for and against the consistency of Hart’s 
view with utilitarianism; Daniel Lyons (1969- 
1970) and Thompson (1966), among others, 
criticize Hart on excuses. 

Brandt (1969) argues that an act utilitarian 
theory of excuses for moral responsibility is in- 
adequate since the usefulness of blaming someone 
does not always depend on his having failed to 
satisfy an excusing condition. Unlike Hart, he 
does not insist that excusing conditions be guaran- 
teed apart from their utility, but wants them 
guaranteed by their utility and argues his ideal rule 
utilitarian moral code will do so. This code includes 
excuses, both exculpating and mitigating, when- 
ever there will not be a loss in the effectiveness of 
the moral system greater than the gain in failing 
to produce the guilt, etc., resulting from blaming. 
Moral systems, Brandt argues, work by aversions 
—to others’ disapproval and to our own disapproval 
for doing what we believe is wrong. Traits of 
character (see Brandt (1970)) are analyzed as 
aversions or wants for particular states of affairs, 
defects of character as defects in such motivations. 
Thus, we should be blamed only when a defect of 
character is manifested since only then is there 
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inadequate motivation, evidence the moral system 
has not done its job, and so reason for blame and 
in turn guilt to raise the motivation. Since the 
internal sanction of guilt for our own behavior 
cannot, deter others, nor be escaped through falsely 
offering up excuses (in general, we cannot fool 
ourselves in this way), Brandts theory seems to 
escape Hart’s criticism of Bentham. 

David Lyons (19692) argues Brandt’s ideal rule 
utilitarianism may not grind out our standard 
excuses, and more important, fails to connect the 
theory of excuses with moral desert thereby missing 
why we consider excuses important; Nowell-Smith 
(1970) defends Brandt. As elsewhere, an ideal rule 
utilitarianism like Brandt’s seems most promising 
for avoiding the standard objections to utilitarian- 
ism based on punishment. However, just as with 
distributive justice, recent work has made it sig- 
nificantly less likely that any utilitarian theory can 
finally meet such objections. 

Among miscellaneous topics which might be 
briefly mentioned is negative utilitarianism. This is 
the theory that morality requires only the preven- 
tion of bad consequences, or of disutility, but not 
the production of good consequences. Singer’s GA 
was negative in form, as was the consequence 
principle on which GA was in part based. However, 
I have already suggested that the point obscurely 
expressed by GA was based on fairness not utility, 
and so GA does not support a negative utilitarian- 
ism. No recent philosopher has fully subscribed to 
a negative utilitarian theory. Acton (1963) and 
Watkins (1963) have supported the idea behind 
negative utilitarianism—that there is a moral 
urgency in pain, evil, or misery which exceeds the 
urgency in their positive analogues. Acton argues 
that there is a special claim in suffering, that the 
sufferer needs our help, and that the fact that help- 
ing another who ts suffering would intrude on our 
enjoyment is no excuse for not doing so indicates 
the asymmetry between pleasure and pain, or 
enjoyment and suffering. Both Acton and Watkins, 
however, stop short of advocating negative utili- 
tarianism as a satisfactory moral theory. Moreover, 
I suspect that an adequate treatment of the notion 
of utility, without adopting negative utilitarianism, 
can account for the priority in the removal of 
suffering stressed by Acton. J. J. C. Smart (1961a), 
David Lyons (1965), and Hodgson (1967) all con- 
sider and more or less explicitly conclude negative 
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utilitarianism is an unpromising moral theory. 

Another topic which has received quite a lot of 
attention in the past decade is the adequacy of 
Mill’s “proof” of the utilitarian principle in Chap- 
ter 4 of his Utilitarianism.4 Continuing the trend 
of the prior 15 years or so, the great bulk of this 
work has aimed at showing that Mill did not com- 
mit the fallacy of confusing the desired and desir- 
able in his analogy with the seen and visible, or the 
fallacy of composition in moving from each person’s 
own happiness as his end to the happiness of all as 
an end. Perhaps most noteworthy in all this worke 
is that practically no one has attempted to show 
that Mill’s proof is sound, i.e., logically valid with 
true premisses. (Narveson is an exception, but his 
attempt based primarily on an argument that 
interests support evaluations is marred by his failure 
to establish, what I believe is false, that only 
interests support evaluations.) Many commen- 
tators here explicitly disclaim the view that the 
proof is sound, and almost all the rest seek only 
interpretations which make his argument valid and 
rid it of the simple blunders often “found”? in it. 
Some do this by arguing that Mill was providing 
something less than a full proof; others, by defend- 
ing in various ways the move from the desired to the 
desirable; others by appealing to Miull’s other 
writings to demonstrate his awareness of the 
fallaciousness of the views usually attributed to 
him. The arguments generally rest on rather 
detailed points, and there are fully as many inter- 
pretations of the proof as there are interpreters. 

It should be clear that if the objections to utili- 
tarianism which have been supported above are 
in fact sound, no proof of utilitarianism could succeed 
since the proof is designed to show that utilitarian- 
ism is the correct moral theory. As a result, I 
believe the discussion of Mill’s proof is largely of 
historical interest for the interpretation of Mill. 
Regarding the substantive issue, discussion of the 
proof either sends one back to many of the issues 
discussed in earlier sections of this paper (e.g., in 
Sect. I on pleasure) or deeper into problems of 
meta-ethics in general and naturalism in par- 
ticular. These latter issues I have excluded from 
consideration in this paper. For these reasons, I 
have omitted a more detailed evaluation of the 
recent work on Mill’s proof here. 

Finally, though most recent work on rights has 
not been concerned with issues closely related to 


$4 Mill’s proof is discussed in Warnock (1962), Moser (1963), Stroll (1964-1965), Ryan (1966), Long (1967), Loring (1967), 
Margolis (1967), Narveson (1967a), Lang and Stahl (1968-1969), Mandelbaum (1968a), Spence (1968), Cooper (1969), Levin 
(1969), Sosa (1969), Stocker (196g9b), Ashmore (1970), and Kleinig (1970). 
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utilitarianism, two important areas of development 
deserve mention. First, Rawls (1971) argued that 
his first principle of justice requiring a system of 
maximum equal liberty is prior to the second 
principle in the sense that no sacrifice in liberties 
can be justified by a gain in the social and econom- 
ic goods regulated by the second principle. What 
Rawls includes under liberties are the fundamental 
rights citizens are generally thought to possess in 
democracies. Rawls’s priority claim may be too 
strong, but even a weaker priority claim for liberty 
ewould mean that a utilitarian balancing of loss of 
liberty against economic gain is unjustified. 

This inability of utilitarianism to account for the 
special importance of individual rights against the 
government is brought out clearly by R. Dworkin 
(1970). He argues that my having a right to do x 
implies it is wrong for others to interfere in my 
doing x without a special justification for doing so. 
Serving general utility or the social good is not an 
adequate special justification. Though it is in 
general an adequate justification of acts of govern- 
ment, if it were such in the case of basic rights there 
would be no point to rights claims since they would 
require no different justification than any other act 
of government. To recognize individual rights 
against the government is to make the job of 
governing more difficult; there is a sacrifice in 
having such basic rights, specifically in how the 
government may legitimately promote the utili- 
tarian’s general good. Dworkin argues that in 
defining these rights in hard cases it is wrong to 
weigh on utilitarian lines the gain to the general 
utility from infringing on them versus the loss to 
the individuals to whom the right is denied. Doing 
so implies that overinflating a fundamental right 
is as serious as infringing on it, whereas having these 
rights shows our acceptance of the greater serious- 
ness of the latter. He provides an analogous argu- 
ment to show that only special conditions, and 
specifically not general utility, justify overruling 
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fundamental rights. Dworkin shows quite clearly 
the inability of a utilitarian, precisely at the crucial 
junctures of defining the scope of fundamental 
individual rights and determining when they may 
be overriden, to account for their importance.in our 
own political tradition. 

In concluding this paper, I shali let the summary 
comments in the body of the paper stand without 
boiling them down still further, and only make a 
few general comments concerning future work. The 
problems of how to define the concept of utility, 
how in turn utility can be measured, and how to 
determine the alternatives and consequences of 
actions are each central in turning utilitarianism 
from an intuitive idea into an intelligible and 
precisely formulated moral theory. Especially on 
the first two problems considerably more remains 
to be done and significant advances will depend 
particularly on careful attention being paid to the 
moral implications of alternative formulations and 
to working out with more detailed precision the 
nature of the alternative proposed. The use of vari- 
ous forms of rule utilitarianism and utilitarian 
generalization to meet the traditional moral objec- 
tions to utilitarianism has been fairly well explored 
in recent work and has been found to produce 
fewer both real and desirable alternatives to act 
utilitarianism than many had hoped. The most 
promising version for future work seems to be an 
ideal rule utilitarianism like Brandt’s, but whether 
it will finally prove morally acceptable while 
remaining close to the spirit of utilitarianism is 
doubtful. Moral objections, particularly those from 
justice or fairness, punishment and rights, have 
been strengthened by recent work and future work 
must, and assuredly will, attempt to meet these 
objections, though I doubt with much success. In 
my view, recent work in general strongly supports 
the conclusion that utilitarianism is an unaccept- 
able moral theory." 


Received September 21, 1972 


35 T would like to acknowledge here the help I received in clarifying my views on many of the issues and works discussed 


above from discussions with my colleague John Lenz. 
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MEANING AND INTENDING 


PETER A. FACIONE 


FOR two decades philosophers from Europe and 

North America have been examining the 
relationship between a speaker’s meaning some- 
thing and his having certain intentions. Intuitions 
have led to explications and these have given way 
to critiques, revisions, and still more-critiques. My 
plan is to present the history of this debate. I shall 
review the explications of the concept of utterer’s- 
meaning which were offered by Hart, Leonard, 
Grice, and Searle. I shall discuss the critiques of 
these explications as well as the objections to the 
whole program of defining utterer’s-meaning 
solely in terms of intentions. A number of mistakes 
will come to light on all sides as we look at this 
particularly confusing, well-worked, and yet 
interesting bit of recent philosophy. Yet, my pur- 
pose here is not to knit-pick at the work of these 
original and creative philosophers by simply 
cataloguing some of their successes and failures. 
My purpose is to discover and bring to light the 
philosophical lesson that this debate is leading 
toward. The lesson is that no adequate analysis 
of utterer’s-meaning can be formulated solely in 
terms of a speaker’s intentions. This result will 
hardly surprise Grice’s critics—unless they also 
realize that it does not mark the end of this debate. 
The argument which leads to this result does not 
imply that efforts to define utterer’s-meaning are 
necessarily futile; rather, it provides a basis upon 
which one can predict the direction that future 
explications will probably take. It is my hypothesis, 
based on this study, that future analyses of 
utteter’s-meaning will be grounded in both the 
speaker’s illocutionary intentions and the speaker’s 
beliefs concerning the possibility of achieving these 
intentions by virtue of some feature of the utterance 
token he is using. Having these philosophical 
points in mind has helped in the choice that an 
historian must make between detail and breadth. I 
have often sacrificed the former hoping to incor- 


porate a few of the important views of more 
philosophers rather than more of the less important 
views of fewer philosophers.1 


I. CONCEPT AND STRUCTURE 


Let it be clear from the start that there are two 
apparently distinct, yet complementary, enterprises 
that go under the title of “Theories of Meaning.” 
Some philosophers seek explications for the sense 
of “mean” in: 


(Def. 1) Mean: v.t.; of things, words, statements; 
to have a certain signification; to sig- 
nify, or import, or portend.? 


They are explicating what I propose to call 
signification. Others concern themselves with the 
sense of “mean” what the O.E.D. formulates as 
follows: 


(Def. 2) Mean: v.t.; to intend to indicate (a 
certain object), or to convey (a certain 
sense) when using some word, sentence, 
significant action, etc. (Cf. n. 2.) 


Neither sense is foreign to the study of language; 
and yet, we should not expect the explications to 
be the same. My concern is with the history of 
efforts to explicate this second sense of “mean” 
which [ call utterer’s-meaning. I propose to examine 
explications which accord with the following 
general structure: 


(S) Speaker, U, means something by utter- 
ing sign-token, x, if and only if, 
U utters x and U intends (i,), (iz), --.; 


(in) 
IL. HART AND LEONARD 


The first analysis of utterer’s-meaning appeared 
unauspiciously in a 1952 book review by H. L. A. 


1 For detail see my The Theory of Meaning as Intention, Ph.D. thesis, Michigan State University, 1971. 

$ The Oxford English Dictionary (New York, 1961), Vol. VI, p. 273. 

$ The analyses reviewed here are the originals with minor alterations in wording. I have tried to preserve their original 
substance, remove irrelevant distractions, and highlight their conformity to (S). 
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Hart. On the basis of conversations with H. P. 
Grice, Hart suggested that one could understand 
“meaning” in terms of a speaker’s intentions. Hart 
argued that for an audience, A, to claim to under- 
stand what U means by uttering x it is both neces- 
sary and sufficient that A recognize from x, or U’s 
utterance of x, what U intended A to understand. 
Thus, thought Hart, the explication of meaning 
involves a statement of U’s intending something 
about A and whai A should come to realize by vir- 
tue of A’s interpretation of U’s utterance of x. Hart 
offered an analysis of “a person’s meaning some- 
thing”? which can be presented in terms of (S) as 
follows: 


(Hart) U means something if and only if 


there is some audience, A, and some sign- 
token, x, such that: U utters x, and A inter- 
prets x as a sign, and U intends: 


(i,) that A interpret 
x asa sign, and 

(ip) that A recognize 
from the utter- 
ance of x that U 
intends that A 
believe or do 
something. 


Hart’s analysis was never discussed in the 
literature, but even a cursory look at its formalism 
reveals problems. If we assume that Hart's 
analysandum is true we can infer that some A 
exists and, moreover, that A has actually done 
something, viz., interpreted U’s utterance in a 
certain way. But we all know that we cannot infer 
such things from the fact that someone has meant 
something. If we could, prayer would entail the 
existence of God. While such consequences render 
Hart’s analysis unacceptable, they do hint at 
important facts. U’s having meant something pre- 
supposes certain beliefs on his part as to the exis- 


tence of an audience, perhaps, and as to what this 
audience can possibly understand. These beliefs 
need not, however, be true. 

Hart’s argument concerning the conditions for 
understanding, while it may indicate what is in- 
volved in communicating when that is construed 
as U’s meaning something and A’s understanding 
U, does not warrant Hart’s conclusions about 
utterer’s-meaning. It does not show that the only 
necessary conditions for utterer’s-meaning are in- 
tentions on U’s part. It indicates only that some 


intention on U’s part is a necessary condition. Thus, ° 


the lesson of Hart’s work is that no analysis of 
utterer’s-meaning which fails to mention U’s inten- 
tions can be adequate. 

Working independently in East Lansing the 
masterful American philosopher, Henry 5S. 
Leonard, had been developing his ideas on mean- 
ing and language. When they appeared in print 
they were surprisingly like those simultaneously 
published by Grice. It is a misfortune of the history 
of philosophy that Leonard’s theory of meaning 
was never fully discussed in the journals. This con- 
tributed to the mistaken idea that theories of 
meaning as intention were exclusively the concern 
of H. P. Grice until the late sixties. 

Unlike Hart, Leonard does not think that all 
kinds of meaning can be explicated in terms of 
intentions. Leonard’s work strongly suggests some- 
thing like our signification/utterer’s-meaning dis- 
tinction. Leonard asserts that there is a sense in 
which an expression can mean whatever its author 
intended by it. He calls this its ‘deliberate sig- 
nification.”” The deliberate signification of an 
utterance-token is grounded in the purposeful 
sign-making activity of its “‘author.” If this pur- 
poseful behavior is the “ground of meaning” then, 
according to Leonard, the “nature of meaning” 
must be those purposes for which authors produce 
their sign-tokens. Leonard identifies the deliberate 
signification of a sign-token with the purpose (or 


H. L. A. Hart, “Signs and Words,” Philosophical Quarterly, vol. 27 (1952); pp. 59-62. 

š One could raise several external problems. For example, there are the problems of quantification into opaque contexts, 
using obscure primitive terms, making curious ontological commitments, etc. There is the more theoretical problem that the 
biconditional structure of (S) is logically too weak to express the intended necessary-and-sufficient-condition relationship, (see 
my “A Modal Truth-Tabular Interpretation for Necessary and Sufficient Conditions,” Notre Dame Journal of Formal Logic, vol. 
13 [1972, pp. 270-272]). But these external problems should be put aside until an internally and conceptually adequate analysis 
is found—-with the hope that their eventual examination will not force the rejection of such an analysis. - 

e The sophisticated version of Henry S. Leonard’s views is presented in “Interrogatives, Imperatives, Truth, Falsity and 
Lies,” and ‘Authorship and Purpose,” both in Philosophy of Science, vol. 26 (1959), pp. 172-186 and 277-294. More simplified 
versions appear in “Authorship of Signs,” Papers of the Michigan Academy of Science, Arts, and Letters, vol. 45 (1960), pp. 329-340; 
and Principles af Right Reason (New York, 1957) which was revised as Principles of Reasoning (New York, 1967). It is likely that 
Leonard’s ideas circulated in mimeograph versions of this text for several years before 1957. 
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purposes) for which that token was produced on 
that occasion by that author. 

To try to establish that the “deliberate significa- 
tion of a sign-token must be some feigned or actual 
purpose of its author’ Leonard appealed to a 
formal analysis of sign-making and a theory of 
purposeful behavior. But even with his sophistica- 
tion in the use of formal techniques Leonard was 
not able to establish the desired analytic con- 
nection. He was forced to retreat to a weaker, more 
pragmatic view. He argued that if a particular 
author is a reasonable fellow he cannot but intend 
to signify a purpose in producing some sign-token 
and meaning it.” Since people find out what some- 
one means by looking to his purposes, a speaker 
should not expect what he says to be interpreted as 
anything other than signs of his purposes. A prac- 
tical speaker will, if he wishes to be understood, 
intend that his utterances signify his purposes. 
Leonard goes further saying that the audience will 
always interpret U’s bringing about x as a sign of 
U’s purpose toward itself (the audience, A). It 
may be, for example, U’s purpose that A come to 
believe that p, or that A make it true that p. 
According to Leonard’s analysis U’s purposes al- 
ways will involve A’s doing, believing, or intending 
something. In this Leonard’s philosophy of lan- 
guage is doubly mistaken. To maintain that to 
mean is to intend does not require the identifica- 
tion of the meaning of an utterance-token with 
some purpose or intention. Further, it is not 
necessary to maintain that the intentions involved 
in U’s meaning something are intentions that A 
should come to behave in certain wavs. 

By examining his work we can determine that 
Leonard’s formal analysis of utterer’s-meaning 
would probably be: 


(Leonard) By uttering x U meant purbose P if and 
only if there is some audience, A, such 
that U brought about x intending: 


(i,) that his bringing about x could be 
read by A as either a natural or 


conventional sign of his purpose, P, - 


and 
(ig) that A think, by virtue of U’s bring- 
ing x about, that U intended (i,). 


Leonard’s analysis is beginning to approach the 
level of sophistication that seerns to be required in 
an adequate explication of utterer’s-meaning. It 


? “Authorship and Purpose” (of, cit), p. 277. 
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avoids some, but not all, of Hart’s blunders. One 
interesting internal problem with the formal 
structure of Leonard’s analysis comes to light when 
we expand (i,) into: 


(ip) that A think, by’virtue of U’8 bring- 
ing x about, that U intended that 
his bringing about x could be read 
by A as either a natural or con- 
ventional sign of U’s purpose, P. 


Notice that clause G,) requires that it be U’s 
intention that A think that U intends that A could do 
something. Putting this another way, the formal 
structure of (i,) makes it U’s intention that his 
intended audience should think that someone, 
whom U thinks of as ‘A’, should do something. 
Thus, the formal analysis requires the wrong thing. 
It requires that the intended audience think of 
itself in exactly the way that U does, namely as 
‘A’. Unless A thinks of itself as ‘A’ (and knows that 
U thinks of it as ‘A’) it cannot know that it is the 
audience with whom U is trying to communicate. 
It cannot know that it is the one who is intended in 
(i,) to read U’s bringing x about as a sign of U’s 
purpose, P. We must either abandon Leonard’s 
analysis or find some way of amending It so as to 
insure that A should come to know itself as the 
intended audience. This is, after all, what Leonard 
in his informal presentation had supposed. But this 
alternative could prove troublesome for we do not 
want to require that U’s meaning something 
depends upon the possible ways in which his in- 
tended audience might conceive of itself. Fortu- 
nately this particular objection is not insurmount- 
able. Raising it points out both that still higher 
levels of sophistication must be achieved, and that 
formal analyses can take leave of what their cre- 
ators intend that they explicate. A philosopher is, 
however, responsible not only for what he intended 
to say, but also for what he did say. 


IIL. Grice 1957 


H. P. Grice’s 1957 article, “Meaning,” was his 
first published attempt at an explication of 
utterer’s-meaning.* His method there was to 
entertain first one possible explication then 
another. Each explication was more sophisticated 
than the previous one by virtue of adding to, or 
modifying the list of intentions that the previous 
explication contained. Each modificztion or addi- 


8 H. P. Grice, “Meaning,” The Philosophical Review, vol. 66 (1957), pp. 377-388. 
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tion was motivated by some counter-example to 
the earlier analysis. In this way he built up the 
following three-intentioned analysis: 


(Grice I) By uttering x U means something if and-only 
* if there is some audience, A, and some 
effect, e, such that U intends: 


(iy) to induce e in A, and 

(i,) that A recognize that U intends 
(ip), and 

(is) that A’s recognition play some part 
in his production of e. 


Grice’s second clause (intention i,), like Leonard’s, 
is an attempt to provide A with a fuller under- 
standing of U’s intentions. Having one intention 
with this “backward looking” characteristic raises 
the issue of whether or not there should be such an 
intention for clause (ig) as well. Perhaps there 
should even be one for (i,), if we are trying to have 
U intend complete awareness on A’s part. Such 
reasoning suggests that a pattern is developing out 
of (Grice I) which can never be completed—that 
the pattern of analysis Grice has chosen is subject 
to an infinite (or, at least, indefinite) regress. It is 
therefore, unfinishable. The first philosopher to see 
this danger was P. F. Strawson. In 1964 he argued 
that a fourth intention should be added: 

(is) that A recognize that U intends (i,).® 
Strawson was not happy with this, however, 
-because he saw that new counter-examples might 
continually overturn an analysis based on Grice’s 
original pattern. Others echoed these fears which 
eventually proved justified.t° In his recent work 
Grice expands this model to include nine inten- 
tions, then he rightly discards it since it is still 
subject to regressions.#4 

Other problems complicated Grice’s original 
position. In a few unfortunate lines Grice slurred 
over the signification/utterer’s-meaning distinc- 
tion. He suggested that the signification of an 
utterance-token should be identified with what U 
meant by uttering it. To find out what U meant 


t 


one must, in turn, look to what effect he intended 
to produce in 4.1? Grice’s position was that what 
an utterance-token signifies is the effect its author 
intended to achieve in A by uttering it. There are 
striking similarities here with what Leonard said, 
but Leonard did not confuse this kind of ‘‘delib- 
erate signification” with the conventional significa- 
tion of the token. He claimed that it derived its 
conventional signification by being a token of a 
certain utterance-type. Grice’s views were simply 
not as sophisticated. ‘ 


Many philosophers rejected Grice’s position out* 


of hand after seeing his confusions about significa- 
tion. Ziff and Alston exemplify this general 
response when they argue: (1) It is a mistake to 
regard a string of noises as significant just because 
someone on some occasion happens to have 
uttered them while having certain intentions. 
And, (2) It is a mistake to regard the signification 
of an expression as the same as some effect that 
someone intends to achieve by uttering it on some 
occasion.## “If he intends to offer a theory of 
meaning (theory of signification) in terms of inten- 
tions, then he is simply on the wrong track,” seems 
to have been the response of many. They threw the 
baby out with the bath—one can offer an analysis 
of utterer’s-meaning in terms of intentions without 
having to claim that this represented a full theory 
of meaning. 

Other criticisms of “Meaning” seem to be based 
on simple mistakes. Alston, for example, calls 
Grice’s theory (and Leonard’s, too, for that 
matter) an “ideational” theory.14 Such a theory 
is mistaken, according to Alston, in that it identi- 
fies the meaning of an utterance with an object in 
the mind of its author, thus rendering communica- 
tion impossible given that a person can know only 
his own ideas. In reply Grice could have argued 
that there are times when it makes good sense to 
say that we do know what someone else is thinking 
or intending; thus attacking Alston’s assumption. 
Or, Grice could have replied that having identtfied 


° P, F. Strawson, “Intention and Convention in Speech Acts,” The Philosophical Review, vol. 73 (1964), pp. 439-460. 

10 William P. Alston, “Linguistic Acts,” American Philosophical Quarterly, vol. 1 (1964), pp. 138-146. 

111 discuss one regress in chapter three of my thesis (note 1) and A. F. MacKay exposes another in his “Professor Grice’s 
Theory of Meaning,” Mind, vol. 81 (1972), pp. 57-66. See my “The Problem of Defining Utterer’s-Meaning,” The Southwestern 


Journal of Philosophy, vol. 3 (1972), pp. 75-84. 
12 “Meaning,” op. cit., p, 386f. 


13 Paul Ziff, “On H. P. Grice’s Account of Meaning,” Analysts, vol. 28 (1967), pp. 1-8. Some of Ziff’s objections were used 
by D. S. Clarke, Jr., in his “Meaning, Force, and Rhetorical Effect,” delivered at the December 1970 APA convention and 
abstracted in The Journal of Philosophy, vol. 67 (1970), pp. 828-829. 

14 William P. Alston, Philosophy of Language (Englewood Cliffs, 1964), pp. 22~25 and 107. Here and in his article on meaning 
in the Encyclopaedia of Philosophy he classifies both Leonard’s and Grice’s theories as ideational. G. H. R. Parkinson also mis- 
classifies Grice’s theory when he calls it a causal theory in his Theory of Meaning (New York, 1968), p. 184. 
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utterer’s-meaning with intending does not neces- 
sitate identifying the signification of an utterance 
(even its “deliberate signification”) with an inten- 
tion or any kind of mental entity. But Grice made 
no reply to Alston. Ziff, to cite another mistake, 
argued that the fundamental weakness in Grice’s 
position was that his theory lacked provision for 
projecting signification.1 By virtue of the recursive 
elements of language we can project, or determine, 
the meaning of sentences and other expressions 
even, if we have never before encountered them. 
We can tell what they mean without knowledge 
of their author’s intentions. Grice’s analysis of 
meaning, argues Ziff, is too weak to account for 
this. Clearly Ziff’s critique is based on Grice’s con- 
fusion of signification and utterer’s-meaning. T. E. 
Patton and D. W. Stampe tried to come to Grice’s 
defense.1® They argued that Grice’s concern is a 
more primitive one. He is, they said, concerned 
with the meaning of “mean” and not with the pro- 
jective character of language.!? His question, they 
said, is “What is it for a mark or movement or 
sound to mean something?”18 But, putting it this 
way plays into Ziff’s hand by failing to make the 
signification /utterer’s-meaning distinction clear. 
We must take Grice’s question to be, ‘What is it 
for a person to mean something by uttering a sound 
or making a mark or movement?” Then, his con- 
cern is more primitive than a concern with the 
projective character of signification within a 
language. 

The problematic character of Grice’s identifica- 
tion of signification with utterer’s-meaning indi- 


18 “On H. P. Grice’s Account of Meaning,” op. cit., p. 7. 
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cates the complexity of providing a complete theory 
of meaning. The lesson of Grice’s early work must 
be that a complete theory of meaning will provide 
compatible theories of signification and utterer’s- 
meaning without identifying the two. Questions 
will arise as to which kind of meaning is more 
primitive and whether one kind is definable in 
terms of the other or not.}® 


IV. New Discoveries 


The history of any philosophical movement or 
problem reveals that over time progress is made in 
solving or resolving philosophical difficulties. New 
questions arise, hidden assumptions are revealed, 
concepts are elucidated, tools of reasoning per- 
fected.2° In the years that followed Leonard’s and 
Grice’s publications many important changes 
occurred in the milieu called ‘Analytic Philos- 
ophy.” Philosophers became more concerned with 
how results in the philosophy of language would 
influence other aspects of philosophy. There was 
the final silent rejection of hard-core Logical 
Positivism and its verification theory of meaning. 
Wittgenstein’s dominating Philosophical Investiga- 
tions and Austin’s fruitful How To Do Things with 
Words appeared. Philosophers of language began 
talking about usage, illocutionary acts, and perlo- 
cutionary acts. They spoke of the convention- 
bound character of language. These discoveries and 
concerns had their effect on theories of utterer’s- 
meaning, as we shall see. But before discussing 
these effects I wish to offer some notes on the 


16 T. E. Patton and D. W. Stampe, “The Rudiments of Meaning: on Ziff on Grice,” Foundations of Language, vol. 5 (1969), 


pp. 2-16. 
17 Ibid., p. 3. 
48 Fbid., p. 15. 


19D. M. Armstrong in “Meaning and Communication,” The Philosophical Review, vol. 80 (1971), pp. 427-447 argues that 
“utterance meaning” (ambiguous) is a function of a complex mental state of the speaker, including his objectives and beliefs. 
He indicates that “‘utterance-token meaning” is also a direct function of intentions and beliefs. Such an account, unless it is 
an account of the deliberate signification of an utterance-token, must fall victim to Ziff’s critique. The relationship between 
type-meaning and token-meaning is not clarified by an appeal to the particular intentions and beliefs of particular speakers 
on particular occasions. On the other hand, if all that Armstrong is interested in is “the meaning of an utterance on a particular 
occasion,” then his work affirms the need to distinguish between deliberate and conventional signification. 

30 The factors which lead to the final rejection of a philosophical movement or a radical shift in philosophical attention are 
very much like those Thomas Kuhn discussed in The Structure of Scientic Revolutions (Chicago, 1962). Philosophical revolutions, 
the reorganization of philosophical commitments, do not occur for purely philosophical reasons. In part this is true because a 
good portion of what one takes to be philosophy—its issues and its method—is the very thing being rejected and simultaneously 
reinstituted. Thus, criticism of any philosopbical movement, Marxism, Phenomenology, Analysis, Positivism, Existentialism, 
Neo-Thomism, Ordinary Language Philosophy, etc., from within the context of another movement is nearly pointless. The 
attacks must seem irrelevant, based on misunderstanding, and nearly absurd to those being attacked. Different movements 
simply have different concerns, different issues are important, different methods are appropriate. Thus, what is at issue when 
such attacks occur is the very nature of the philosophical enterprise itself. It is only from inside a movement that one can bring 
to bear “philosophical” arguments that are not rendered pointless by their origins. The whole matter is more complex than 
this suggests, of course, because there are movements within movements. 
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locutionary/illocutionary/perlocutionary distinc- 
tion so as to call attention to a speaker’s illocution- 
ary and perlocutionary intentions. I would also like 
to offer some notes on the relationship between these 
illocutionary intentions and convention determined 
ilocutionary speech acts. Although these concepts 
are rather famous, I believe that they have become 
confused and fluid since their original introduction 
by Austin. Thus, I am taking a moment to clarify 
my understanding of them so that the rest of the 
argument of this study will be better understood. 
More than this, however, I believe that there are 
some unfortunate confusions associated with these 
concepts which I hope to rectify by these brief 
notes. Some of what I have to say is rather ortho- 
dox; some is, I believe, an improvement. 

There is a fundamental, albeit idealized, distinc- 
tion between three kinds of speech acts. The 
production of a written, spoken, or gestured bit of 
language, whether done with or without the inten- 
tion to communicate, is a locutionary act. This act 
involves, as I define it, making, producing, or 
uttering sounds, gestures, or inscriptions that 
happen io be signs or elements in a language. This 
can occur independently of an illocutionary act as 
when, for example, a technician utters words to 
test a microphone. It can occur independently of 
either of the other kinds of speech acts as when 
someone happens accidently to make a gesture 
which happens to be significant in a foreign 
language or idiolect. 

Because of the convention-bound character of 
language there are things which people can do by 
uttering something when in the appropriate 
circumstances. People can perform illocutionary acts 
like reporting, asking, pledging, accusing, eulogiz- 
ing, congratulating, extoling, greeting, advising, 
warning, etc. Such acts involve intentionally doing 
something in or by virtue of having said certain 
things. Thus, they require a locutionary base and 
are made possible by the conventions that come 
together to create a certain kind of human activity. 
Because illocutionary acts are deliberate, we can 
speak of a person’s illocutionary intention. This inten- 
tion is, quite simply, the intention to perform a 
certain illocutionary act. Some philosophers speak 
of the tllocutionary force of an utterance. This ‘‘force” 
is simply a statement as to which illocutionary act 
is being performed and what, if any, the propo- 
sitional content of that act might be. The ambi- 
guity of “utterance” here is important. Because of 
its ambiguity there are two distinct ways of invest- 
ing an utterance-token with its illocutionary force. 
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The speaker’s illocutionary intention, if any, in 
uttering that token determines its illocutionary 
force—but so does that token’s conventional 
signification. These two modes of determining 
ilocutionary force need not yield identical results, 
as everyone’s experience can testify. People need 
not, and sometimes do not, mean what their 
utterance’s signify. It is not wise, then, to continue 
the practice of identifying the illocutionary force 
of an utterance with its meaning. Because of the 
ambiguity of “meaning” as between convenfional 
and deliberate signification great care is needed in 
speaking of the meaning or the illocutionary force 
of a particular utterance-token on a particular 
occasion. A similarly misleading expression is 
‘illocutionary effect.” Because of the confusions 
brought about by its causal connotations, I suggest 
that it be abandoned. 

It is important to realize that some illocutionary 
acts occur in the context of intended communica- 
tion while others do not. When someone, for 
example, is taking an oath or making a pledge or 
talking aloud he need not intend that another 
person realize what is being done. He does not 
have to intend to communicate. On the other hand, 
when someone is warning or advising he is doing 
so in the context of intended communication. When 
illocutionary acts occur in this context there is a 
certain realization which the speaker intends that 
his intended audience achieve. Austin called it 
uptake. Less mysteriously it simply involves the 
speaker’s intention that his intended audience 
realize what the deliberate signification of his 
utterance is. Communication is successful when, 
and only when, uptake occurs—that is, when A 
becomes aware of the intended illocutionary force 
of U’s utterance. A’s awareness is not some effect 
that U can try to induce, evoke, or bring about in 
A. A speaker can clarify what he is saying so that 
his intended audience might come to understand, 
but he cannot make his audience understand. 


Intending uptake presupposes a belief on U’s part 


that such a realization can occur. What makes this 
belief plausible is U’s own understanding of his 
language and his presumption that A can under- 
stand it. Thus U can reasonably rely on the con- 
ventional signification of his utterances to get his 
meaning across. 

Conventions not only facilitate intentions, they 
make the role of intentions in illocutionary acts 
more complicated. Some illocutionary acts are so 
circumscribed by conventions that one can perform 
them, if one is in the right situation, even without 
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the intention to do so. Think, for example, of 
bidding in a game of bridge. If a player happens 
to utter one of a very few appropriate phrases at 
the proper time, he will have officially bid. Like- 
wise, there are illocutionary acts which one cannot 
perform, no matter how strong one’s intentions 
might be, unless one is in the right situation. A bid 
made out of turn does not stand as an official bid. 
It does not follow from this, however, that meaning 
something must make appeal to conventions and 
circumstances. A bridge player can mean what he 
* said even if his out of turn bid is not accepted as an 
official bid. His speech act has misfired, it did not 
go through. Thus, there is a difference between 
meaning something and successfully performing, or 
bringing off, an illocutionary act. What seems to be 
involved in meaning something (in the context of 
communication) is an illocutionary intention, an 
intention to secure uptake, and the beliefs that each 
of these presuppose. 

People seldom do things without scme purpose, 
or string of purposes, in mind. At times we can 
achieve some of our purposes by means of using 
language. Through either a locutionary or illo- 
cutidnary act we can try to do things like persuade, 
annoy, deceive, amuse, get someone to believe or 
intend or hope something, excite, obscure issues, 
worry, tempt, etc. These are perlocutionary acts, the 
intention to attempt one of them is a perlocutionary 
intention. The question that must be faced by Grice 
is whether or not ilocutionary intentions are 
actually complex covert perlocutionary intentions. 
If Grice can reduce illocutionary intentions to 
perlocutionary intentions then the remarks I just 
made about the likely constituents of utterer’s- 
meaning are mistaken. At first sight there are 
several reasons to suspect that no such reduction is 
possible. First, illocutionary acts differ from perlo- 
cutionary acts in that the sought after response of a 
perlocutionary act, call it the intended perlocutionary 
effect, must occur before the speaker can be said to 
have brought off his perlocutionary act. For 
example, the audience must indeed be persuaded 
or amused, etc. Illocutionary acts do not require 
the speaker’s success in this way. What the intended 
audience does or does not do is irrelevant in deter- 
mining whether or not one has brought off an 
ilocutionary act. Likewise, it is irrelevant in 
determining whether or not the speaker has meant 
what he said. Secondly, illocutionary acts require 
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a locutionary act as a base since they exist only 
within the convention determined structure of a 
language. Perlocutionary acts can be undertaken 
by other means as well as by means of language. 
They are, in a sense, a more natural or primitive 
kind of act. Third, perlocutionary acts attempted 
in the context of communication do not require the 
intention on U’s part that A should be aware of U’s 
intended perlocutionary effect. In some cases, like 
intended deception, this would be self-defeating. 
On the other hand, if communication is intended, 
U must intend uptake i.e., A’s awareness of U’s 
illocutionary intention. 


V. Grice 1969 > 


In 1957 Grice and Leonard relied on examples 
analyzed in terms of perlocutionary intentions to 
develop their positions. But by 1969 Grice could 
not have been unaware of the great importance of 
the illocutionary/perlocutionary distinction in dis- 
cussions about speakers’ purposes. Yet, it is his 
“thesis” that this distinction is irrelevant to the 
proper analysis of uitterer’s-meaning.*! He assumes 
that U’s illocutionary intentions can be reduced to 
some complex set of perlocutionary intentions. Let 
us see if his 1969 analysis vindicates his thesis. 

In ‘‘Utterer’s Meaning and Intention” Grice 
begins his analysis with his 1957 analysis as 
amended by the addition of Strawson’s (i4) His 
method is the same—he reviews first one counter- 
example and then another each time amending his 
views. His analysandum is “U meant by uttering + 
that *p”; but he garbles the explanation of the 
peculiar device “‘¥ gg.” It can be sorted out as 
follows: ‘7 is a variable ranging over propo- 
Sitional attitudes like believing, doubting, and 
intending. The ‘* designates a function which 
maps each propositional attitude onto “the mood” 
with which it is correlated. Thus, “*-believing”’ 
yields the indicative mood while ‘“*-doubting”’ 
yields the interrogative. If the value of ‘p is 
intending, the ‘‘*’? yields the imperative. The 
device “‘* pp” yields the result of transforming the 
proposition, p, into the mood ‘‘* ¥’’,5. For example, 
if p is that it is raining and ‘Pf is doubting, the 
“# hb”? would give “Is it raining?” 

This explanation reveals several mistaken and 
over-simplified assumptions about the relationships 
between grammar, the purposes of speakers, and 


2 N. L. Wilson says, “At Oberlin I taxed Grice with this point. His reply, if I remember it correctly, was: ‘But that’s my 
thesis! I may be mistaken, but I’m not confused’.” See Wilson’s “Grice on Meaning: The Ultimate Counter-example,” Nous, 


vol. 4 (1970), pp. 295-302. 
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propositional attitudes. Grice’s first mistaken as- 
sumption is that there is one propositional attitude 
associated with each English mood. For example, 
believing is associated with the indicative mood, 
and intending (“‘getting one’s audience to intend 
to do something”) with the imperative mood.”*. 
Secondly, Grice assumes that each English mood 
has only one primary purpose or function. The 
indicative is used fundamentally for asserting, the 
imperative for commanding (that is, exhibiting 
that it is U’s intention that such-and-such be 
accomplished).*3 Grice believes that the other pur- 
poses to which sentences of these moods are put 
must be counted as secondary or parasitic. This 
assumption, which runs counter to the diversity of 
uses of language discussed above, needs support. 

These unfortunate assumptions seem to have 
led Grice to his rejection of the ilocutionary/ 
perlocutionary distinction. His examples indicate 
that his concern is with the perlocutionary effects 
of utterances. In 1957 he struggled to distinguish 
between telling and getting someone to believe. But in 
1969 his discussions of the indicative and impera- 
tive mood indicate that he has abandoned efforts 
to make the distinction. Grice, for example, inter- 
prets U’s use of the indicative as a case of U’s trying 
to get A to think that U believes something.™ By 
1969 Grice was trying to force things into a perlo- 
cutionary mold. His position is that in every case 
U’s utterance of x is intended to have the perlo- 
cutionary effect of generating some propositional 
attitude in A. Grice hopes to discover this “M- 
intended effect” in every case of U’s uttering x 
and meaning it. “The way is open,” he says, “to 
a simplified treatment of the M-intended effect, as 
being always the generation of some propositional 
attitude.”®5 This simplification seems to be false. 
There are cases where U uttered x and meant it 
without intending any perlocutionary effect. Think, 
for example, of promising, out of a sense of duty, 
to do something for a particularly incredulous 
person. 

In spite of Grice’s unacceptable base, his final 
analysis achieves a level of sophistication which 
makes it worthy of presentation. Allow me, then, 
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to reconstruct his analysis of a speaker’s meaning 
something purely exhibitively. In such a case U 
intends the perlocutionary effect of getting A to 
believe that Ọ has a certain propositional attitude. 
In the following analysis ‘f’ ranges over character- 
istics of the utterance-token, x. The values of ‘ec’ 
are “‘modes of correlation”? which associate the 
feature, Jf, with the intended perlocutionary effect: 
A’s belief that U p's that p. The values of ‘E’ are 
inference elements (premisses or beliefs). ‘B’, like 
‘A’ and‘U’, ranges over persons. And ‘dé’, and 
‘$” range over characteristics of people. : 


(Grice II) U meant by uttering x that * bp if and only if 


there is some ¢, some f, some ¢, and no E 
such that: U uttered x intending that 
for every A, if A has ¢, then 
(i,) A believe that U w’s that p, and 
(i,) A think that x has f, and 
(ia) A think that ¢ correlates f with the 
response of believing that U #’s that 
p, and 
(i,) A think that there is some ¢’ such 
. that U intends that for all B, if B 
has ¢’, then B think, via thinking 
that x has f and that ¢ correlates f 
with the response of believing that 
U ys that p, that U p’s that p, and 
A think, at least in part by reason 
of his fulfillment of (i4), that U y’s 
that p, and 
A rely on E in coming to think that 
U ps that p, and 
A think that there is some ¢’ 
such that U intends that for all B, 
if B has ¢’, then B think that U 
intends that B not rely on E in 
coming to think that U Ws that 


p.23 


The first avenue of attack taken by Grice’s 
critics has been to propose counter-examples which 
purport to show that his explication is either too 
weak or too strong. Some, like Searle’s American 
soldier example, have been given wide attention 


a H. P. Grice, “Utterer’s Meaning and Intentions,” (UMI), The Philosophical Review, vol. 78 (1969), pp. 166, 171. See also 
his “Utterer’s Meaning, Sentence-Meaning, and Word-Meaning,” (UMSMWM), Foundations of Language, vol. 4 (1968), pp. 


226, 230f. 


33 “UMI,” op. cit., p. 171, and “UMSMWM,” of. cit., p. 226. 
24 “LJ MSMWM,” op. cit., p. 231, Also see the policeman example in “Meaning.” 


35 “UMSMWM,” tbid., p. 230. 


26 Here a more complete reconstruction was necessary because Grice’s final analysis omits important clauses and conflates 
U’s meaning something purely exhibitively with U’s meaning something “protreptically.” 
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and interpretation. But there are others which are 
less famous but equally effective.?? An historian 
cannot but wonder whether or not Grice will be 
able to overcome these in the same ad hoc way that 
he has dealt with so many before.?° At first Grice’s 
own use of counter-examples was an acceptable 
way of building up an analysis. The counter- 
examples of his early critics were fruitful also 
because they exposed errors and eventually issued 
in improvements. But as the debate progressed 
through “‘Utterer’s Meaning and Intentions” it 
ebecame clear that efforts to overcome counter- 
examples yielded analyses which were ever more 
cumbersome, unintuitive, and ad hoc. In some 
quarters attention has shifted away from the analy- 
sis and to the counter-examples themselves. Are 
they genuine? How shall we interpret this or that? 
This shift of attention indicates, at his point in the 
history of the explication of utterer’s-meaning, that 
there is a stalemate developing. There are funda- 
mentally conflicting intuitions as to what is to be 
explicated. The reason, for example, why Searle 
and Grice disagree over how to interpret the 
American soldier example is that they disagree 
over, the notion of utterer’s-meaning itself. In a 
moment when we look at Searle’s analysis it will 
be evident that he is not trying to explicate exactly 
what Grice was trying to explicate, even though 
they use the same basic model, (S). Searle will turn 
his attention toward illocutionary speech acts and 
he will alter the analysandum. When philosophers 
arrive at a stalemate over intuitions counter- 
examples alone can no longer be decisive. There is 
too great a temptation to attack them as non- 
genuine or question-begging. Only counter- 
examples offered together with a more fundamental 
theoretical point can advance the debate. In such 
a case history may bypass a philosopher unwilling 
to re-examine his intuitions. 

In my opinion there is a good deal of confusion 
on Grice’s part over what meaning something 
involves. To help establish this I offer the following 
counter-example. Its theoretical point is that 
Grice’s reduction of illocutionary acts to perlocu- 
tionary acts has failed. With its failure we can 
freely move with Searle in the direction of illo- 
cutionary intentions for, as this counter-example 
suggests, the right answers to questions about 
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utterer’s-meaning involve appeal to illocutionary 
intentions. Let us call this the “Spy Example.” 


I, a spy, come to realize that enemy agents are watch- 
ing me. I am to contact my companion and assure 
him that our plan can proceed. I have reason to 
believe that the enemy knows this, but that they do 
not know what our entire plan is. I want to abort our 
mission without letting the enemy know so that my 
companion and I can escape them. Sadly I have no 
prearranged code worked out with my companion to 
do this. I make radio contact as all parties expect, 
ordering “Tell headquarters we are going ahead 
exactly as planned, all the necessary arrangements 
have been made.” I intend that my companion will 
realize that things have gone wrong and that he will 
thus abort the mission. I intend that he will realize 
that it is my intention to have him think so, and that 
he will think so at least in part because of this realiza- 
tion. My intention is that my companion should 
employ the following inference: “I was ordered to 
contact headquarters and to tell them we are going 
ahead as planned. But it was never part of our plan 
to contact headquarters once the operation had come 
this far along. Either my partner has forgotten this, or 
he has deliberately put this contradiction into his 
message. He has never before been mixed up about 
our plans. He must, then, have wanted me to interpret 
his contradiction somehow, If it were possible he 
would just have told me what the situation was, It 
must be impossible to do that, which could only be 
the case if he is being watched by the enemy and 
knows it. But if that is so, then we had better not move 
ahead with our plan. If we do we shall all be captured. 
This must be what he wants me to understand by 
using the phrase ‘going ahead exactly as planned’,”’ 


What did U mean? According to Grice’s analysis 
U meant to get A tò believe that U intended to have A 
abort the mission. If we take “meant” in the previous 
sentence as synonymous with “wished” or “tried,” 
then the sentence is true. But to mention this 
intended perlocutionary effect is not to answer the 
question “What did U mean?” It is, rather, to 
answer a question like ‘What purpose did U have 
in mind when he ordered A to contact head- 
quarters?” What U means was the order “‘call 
headquarters and tell them that we are going 
ahead.” This is what he told_A with the hope that A 
would notice that this was a peculiar order. Grice’s 
answer to the question, “What did U mean?” is 
simply mistaken, it indicates that an appeal to 


3? MacKay, op. cit., presents a counter-example as does N. L. Wilson, op. cit. Searle’s American soldier example first occurred 
in his “What is a Speech Act?” Philosophy in America, Max Black (ed.) (London, 1965). Grice discusses it in “UMI” (op. cit.) 
and Searle revises it in Speech Acts: An Essay tn the Philocophy of Language (Cambridge, 1969). It is discussed by MacKay, Arm- 
strong, myself, and many others. The exaniple is nearly worn out from all this talk and reinterpretation. 

38 MacKay, op. cit., argues that Grice’s analysis is unacceptably ad hoc. 
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perlocutionary, rather than illocutionary, inten- 
tions is wrong. 

This line of argument has been developed out of 
the objections of two philosophers. John Searle says 
that Grice has confused illocutionary acts and 
perlocutionary acts. “Saying something and mean- 
ing it is a matter of intending to perform an illo- 
cutionary act, not necessarily a perlocutionary 
act,’’28 N. L. Wilson makes a similar point object- 
ing that Grice has confused the speaker’s “primary 
and secondary linguistic intentions.’’8° The evi- 
dence is in, Grice is mistaken. We must look to 
illocutionary intentions if we are to try to continue 
with the explication of utterer’s-meaning on the 
basis of (S). 


VI. SEARLE 


Beginning with a new analysandum Searle offers 
the following analysis of utterer’s-meaning in terms 
of illocutionary intentions: 


(Searle) S utters sentence T and means it (e., 
means literally what he says) = 
S utters T and 


(a) S intends (i;) the utterance of T to 
produce in the hearer, H, the knowl- 
edge (recognition, awareness) that the 
states of affairs specified by (certain 
of) the rules of T obtain. (Call this 
effect the illocutionary effect, IE.) 

S intends the utterance of T to pro- 
duce IE by means of the recognition 
of (i;). 

$ intends that (1,) will be recognized 
in virtue of (by means of) H’s knowl- 
edge of (certain of) the rules govern- 
ing (the elements of) T. 


(b) 


(c) 


This recently published explication has not re- 
ceived heavy comment yet. One philosopher, O. H. 
Green, noticed that like earlier analyses this one 
unfortunately requires the existence of an audi- 
ence.*? ‘This analvsis also suffers by requiring that 
U intend that A think of himself in the same way 
that U does, as ‘A’. Grice’s 1969 work indicates 
ways of avoiding both of these errors. Searle’s 
analysandum may seem unacceptable because its 
construction seems to indicate that Searle assumes 


$ Searle, Speech Acts, op. cil., D. 44. 
3 N. L. Wilson, op. cit., p. 296. 
31 Searle, Speech Acts, op. cit., p. 49f. 
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that to mean is to perform some kind of act. D. W. 
Stampe, in his “Toward a Grammar of Meaning” 
argued that the rules governing the verb “mean” 
preclude thinking of meaning as performing some 
act.*8 However, Searle could argue that he is only 
committed to identifying meaning with intending, 
whatever that may be. He is not committed to 
saying anything about intending, much less that it 
is a kind of act. 

.A virtue of Searle’s brief analysis is that it 
removes one of the lingering objections against 
analyses of utterer’s-meaning. Philosophers have, 
been dissatisfied with analyses like Grice’s which 
require long lists of intentions. Not only do many 
of the intentions seem to lack adequate theoretical 
motivation, but there are so many that these 
analyses (1) violate the “subjective” evidence of 
introspection, given that the intentions had when 
speaking meaningfully seem not to be as complex 
nor as numerous as the analyses require; and (2) 
make more difficult the explication of human 
interpersonal communication, given that com- 
munication demands the meaningful production of 
sign-tokens and the interpretive reading of these 
tokens. g 

Nevertheless, Searle’s analysis is problematic. 
For one its logical structure is quite difficult to 
manage. Let me try to rectify this by way of a 
reconstruction before going on to mention other 
problems. 


(Searle-R) U utters x and means it if and only if 
there is some A, and some set of rules, 

7, such that U utters x and UV intends 

that: 

(i,) the utterance of x produce in A 
the awareness both that there is 
some situation, s, such that s is 
required by r, where 7 governs x, 
and that s obtains, and 
intention (i,) be achieved by 
virtue of A’s realization that U has 
(i,), and 2 
A realize that U has (i,) because 
of A’s knowledge of r. 


Searle hoped to show that a necessary and 
sufficient condition for successful communication is 
that A should recognize that U is trying to tell him 


(i) 


(is) 


8 O. H. Green, “Intentions and Speech Acts,” Analysis, vol. 29 (1969), pp. 110~112. 
83 Dennis W, Stampe, “Toward a Grammar of Meaning,” The Philosophical Review, vol. 77 (1968), pp. 137-174. 
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something and that A should understand what it is 
that U is trying to say.24 Thus, a necessary con- 
dition for meaning something (in the context of 
intended communication) is that U intend uptake. 
Searle tried to capture this intention in (iz). 
Unfortunately Searle’s analysis fails to be a com- 
plete analysis of utterer’s-meaning. U can say 
something and. mean it outside of the context of 
intended communication. In such a case intending 
uptake is not required. For that matter, none of the 
three intentions would be necessary since each of 
ethem mentions the intended audience. But no 
audience need be intended for U to do things like 
take an oath, make a pledge, or think aloud. It 
seems, then, that some modification is needed; 
perhaps it would be possible to define utterer’s- 
meaning in two ways, once providing for intended 
communication by mentioning an intended audi- 
ence and the intention to secure uptake, and an- 
other time providing for meaning something out- 
side of the context of intended communication by 
making a few minor adjustments and omissions. 
Searle’s analysis faces more serious problems. His 
explication moves away from constructions like 
“that U intends that A believe that p” to things like 
“that U intends that A be aware that p.” This 
change does not imply that p is true, but it does 
imply that U believes that p. Intending that some- 
one should know something is, in this way, more 
than intending that they should believe something. 
Unpacking Searle’s explication in this way reveals 
that certain beliefs underlie the intentions attri- 
buted to U. Indeed, this was also a result of the 
earlier discussion of speech acts in part IV. If these 
beliefs are required by these intentions (in the 
sense that U could not intend p unless U believed 
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34 Searle, Speech Acts, op. cit., p. 47- 
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that p was possible), then these beliefs should be 
mentioned in the explication. If they are necessary 
conditions of the listed intentions, then they are 
necessary conditions of utterer’s-meaning. Thus, an 
adequate analysis will list beliefs as well as inten- 
tions. f ` 


VII. REMARK 


Thus ends the history of efforts to explicate 
utterer’s-meaning on the basis of structure (S) as 
of 1972.55 No satisfactory explication has been, 
nor can be, found. Those attempting explications 
of the sense of ‘“‘mean” in (Def. 2) have been 
attacked on several grounds. Many of the objec- 
tions proved to be only momentary problems. | 
Some required more serious adjustments, as for 
example, the shift from perlocutionary to illo- 
cutionary intentions, and the move to distinguish 
meaning something inside the context of intended 
communication and meaning something outside of 
that context. Yet one internal problem remained 
—the problem of not being able to list beliefs which 
are necessary conditions for utterer’s-meaning so 
long as structure (S) was in force. In searching for 
an adequate analysis of utterer’s-meaning phi- 
losophers will have to examine the nature of those 
prerequisite beliefs and also abandon the exhausted 
structure (S), for no adequate analysis of utterer’s- 
meaning can be formed solely in terms of inten- 
tions. Future analyses will probably take something 
like the following structure: 


(S-2) U utters x meaning it if, and only if, U utters x 
and has intentions (i1), ... (i,) and beliefs 
(bi), ... (ba), where each (b,) is a pre- 
condition of (i,). 


Received October 24, 1972 


85 Of course, work still continues. Max Black is preparing a paper which will probably be called “Meaning and Intention: 
An Examination of Grice’s Views” in which he will argue that Grice’s analysis, and others like it, are either circular or fail to 
have explanatory force. I am exploring the possibilities of explicating utterer’s-meaning in terms of structure (S-2). My first 
attempt occurs in “The Problem of Defining Utterer’s-Meaning,” op. cit. The analysis suggested there needs to be developed 


and justified in greater detail. 
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III. THE FUNDAMENTAL ERROR OF CENTRAL 
STATE MATERIALISM 


DAVID CODER 


© How does the philosophical problem about mental 
processes and states and about behaviorism arise ?— 
The first step is the one that altogether escapes notice. 
We talk of processes and states and leave their nature 
undecided. Sometime perhaps we shall know more 
about them—we think. But that is just what commits 
us to a particular way of looking at the matter. For we 
have a definite concept of what it means to learn to 
know a process better. (The decisive movement in the 
conjuring trick has been made, and it was the very 
one we thought quite innocent.) [Philosophical Investiga- 
tions, I, §308.] 


Wet was not thinking of Central 
State Materialism when he wrote this. But he 
might have been. 


I 


Central State Materialism (CSM) is the view 
that thought, sensation, belief, desire, and so forth 
are simply processes or states of the body, more 
specifically, the brain. The basic assumption of 
CSM, in both its a priori and “‘scientific” forms, is 
this: to have the fullest possible grasp of the con- 
cepts of thought, belief, etc., is not yet to know what 
these states and processes really are. In this assump- 
tion lies its fundamental error. 

If someone asks “What is X?” he may want to 
know the meaning of a word. In this case I say that 
he is asking about the conceptual nature of X. He may, 
however, have the concept and want to know the 
nature of the thing that falls under it. In this case 
I say that he is asking about the extra-conceptual 
nature of X. Take wood. “Wood” means roughly 
“the tough, hard substance of trees.” This is the 
conceptual nature of wood. The extra-conceptual 
nature of wood, however—what the substance of 
trees is—is not thereby determined. This deter- 
mination is for science to make. We know from 
botany that wood is chiefly cellulose. 

States and processes may have extra-conceptual 
natures, too. “‘Digestion,” for example, means 


` 


roughly “the process by which the body breaks 
down food for absorption into itself.” This explana- 
tion, however, leaves it to be said what the process 
is: whether it is the mechanical action of the 
stomach, for example. Biologists tell us that the 
process is predominantly chemical. 

GSM likens thought and sensation to digestion. 
In its a priori form, CSM holds that the concept of 
(e.g.) thought is as such the concept of a bodily 
process. But whether the process is mechanical or 
electro-chemical is not determined by the concept. 
The nature of thought remains that far unknown. 
To determine what it is is the province of experi- 
ment or well-confirmed theory. If CSM is true in 
its “scientific” form, however, what thought is is 
doubly undetermined by the concept of thought. 
It 1s left open what sort of bodily process thought is; 
but also whether it is a bodily process at all. On 
this view, both questions are properly left to 
science. 

The foregoing forms of CSM are conservative. They 
alm not to deny mind but to save it, while claiming 
that it is really corporeal. CSM comes in radical 
forms. ‘They, too, however, presume that mind has 
an extra-conceptual nature. They say that our 
concept of mind is a theoretical concept that plays 
a role in explaining human behavior similar to the 
role that, among primitive people, the concept of a 
demon plays in explaining illness and abnormal 
behavior. But just as these people must suppose 
that, if only they knew how, they have much to 
learn about what demons are that their concept of 
a demon leaves open (e.g., what demons are made 
of), so we must suppose, on this account of the 
concept of mind, that mind has an immaterial 
nature whose deptks we have yet to explore. What 
scientific CSM in its radical form proposes is that 
we might, with further knowledge, give to bodily 
states the explanatory role now played by mind 
and deny the existence of mind altogether. It sees 
a day when the need to believe in some mysterious 
immatter, and the scientific duty to explore it, 
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will no longer burden us. Therein lies its appeal.? 

Today most CSM advocates are “scientific” 
materialists. By thus moderating the claims of a 
priori CSM, they evade the objection that the con- 
cept of (e.g.) thought is obviously not as such the 
concept of a bodily process. It is, they say, not their 
object to deny this, only to insist upon the possi- 
bility that when the nature of thought has been 
scientifically determined, it will turn out to be a 
bodily process, probably a neurological process of 
the brain. 

In thereby avoiding one objection to their view, 
however, they let themselves in for another: if the 
concept of thought does not determine the nature 
of thought even regarding whether it is a bodily 
process, it must be possible to describe alternatives 
to the “hypothesis”? that CSM makes about what 
thought is; but no one can. A priori CSM made the 
range of possibilities clear: thought is a mechanical, 
chemical, or electrical process of some kind. But 
scientific CSM takes the alleged corporeality of 
thought to be itself an hypothesis. And no one can 
say what the alternatives to this “hypothesis” might 
be. The CSM advocate’s offhand remarks about 
the “possibility” that thought is “composed of 
ghost stuff”? provide no answer. We can justly 
require any materialist who believes ghosts are 
possible to say what the stuff of ghosts might be (he 
need not say what it is). 

One might think that an inability to say what 
“ghost stuff” might be is no objection to thinking 
it might exist, if we can show that it does exist, in 
case it does. And one might think that to have such 
a demonstration we need only show that every 
bodily state fails to satisfy the definitions of mental 
terms, whatever they are. (I owe this objection to 
David Rosenthal.) This procedure, however, pre- 
sumes that something satisfies the definitions. It is 
true, as Rosenthal argued, that “no corporeal state 
satisfies them” does not imply “nothing satisfies 
them.” But that is not enough to establish the 
conclusion that something does. And without that 
conclusion, we have no grounds for deciding that 
we have a case of “ghost stuff” as opposed to a case 
of nothing at all. If at most the surface of thought is 
ever revealed to us, no one can claim certainty that 


anything lies beneath the surface. But then the 
existence of a surface is uncertain, too. CSM 
adherents seldom hold stock in the idea of incor- 
rigibility;® and given their premisses, rightly so.4 

Let us imagine the CSM defender to make this 
reply: “You have misrepresented the logic of my 
case from the outset. I presume that thought has 
an extra-conceptual nature not, as you suggest, in 
putting my hypothesis forward as possible, but only 
in advancing it as true. For I hold it to be con- 
tingent not only whether thought is corporea], but 
even whether it has an extra-conceptual nature. Ife» 
it is corporeal, it has. But if it is not, it may not 
have. If thought is not corporeal it need not be, as 
it were, some ‘third’ kind of thing instead. Other- 
wise put, thought does not appear (to introspec- 
tion) to be corporeal. But it does not appear not to 
be, either. If it is corporeal, it is more than it 
appears to be. But if it is not corporeal, it may not 
be more than it appears to be. It may be exactly 
what it appears to introspection to be and no 
more.” 

The idea behind this reply is so far from recon- 
dite that it is commonly present in a first reaction 
to scientific CSM. We often incline to think .that 
introspection lays the nature of thinking bare. So 
we resist when the CSM proponent suggests that 
thought has a corporeal nature that introspection 
cannot detect. But we can find no contradiction in 
the suggestion. So we allow that perhaps he is right, 
without worrying about what thought could be if 
he is wrong. In that case, we suppose, thought is 
what we always knew it was—what introspection 
shows it to be—and that is all. 

Our reaction can be very different, however. We 
equally often incline to think that introspection is 
inadequate to discover what thinking is. We feel 
that the important thing lies concealed. When we 
feel this way, CSM is extremely compelling. For 
we have no idea what thought’s hidden nature 
could be if it is not mechanical or chemical or 
something like that. If we receive CSM in °this 
spirit, we cannot accept the above solution to the 
difficulties of scientific CSM, as we presume from 
the outset that thinking has an extra-conceptual 
nature. I think that CSM derives most of its appeal 


1 My sketch of radical, scientific CSM draws upon Richard Rorty, “Mind-Body Identity, Privacy and Categories” (MBPIC), 
Review of Metaphysics, vol. 1g (1965), pp. 24~54. See also Paul Feyerabend, “Materialism and the Mind-Body Problem,” 
Review of Metaphysics, vol. 17 (1963), pp. 49-66. My argument in this section applies to scientific CSM generally. But I do not 
discuss radical CSM much. So I shorten “conservative CSM” to “CSM,” except as the context makes clear to the contrary. 

2 See J. J. C. Smart, Philosophy and Scientific Realism (London, 1963), p. ror. All references to Smart are to this book. 

3 Cf, D. M. Armstrong, A Materialist Theory of the Mind (London, 1968). My references to Armstrong are always to this book. 

* Cf. Noel Fleming, “Mind as the Cause of Motion,” Australasian Journal of Philosophy, vol. 47 (1969), pp. 220-242, esp. pp. 


225-229. 
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from musings like these, though the scientific CSM 
defender has got to downplay the suggestion that 
alternatives to his “hypothesis” about the hidden 
nature of thought are not to be had. Hence his 
reference to “ghost stuff,’ and his insistence that 
the defect in the alternatives is not their non- 
existence but their lack of “simplicity” 
and “parsimony” (cf. Smart, p. ror). Smart 
describes C. B. Martin as arguing, presumably 
against a defense of CSM that uses the ideas of the 
preceding paragraph, that “what can be composed 
eof nothing cannot be composed of anything” (p. 
101). In my terms: what need have no extra- 
conceptual nature can have none. Smart does not 
deny this. He replies that anyone who thinks a 
given experience is not corporeal 


is supposing that the experience is “composed of 
something.” Certainly not of ... any sort of bodily 
stuff, but surely he is then supposing that it is com- 
posed of some sort of non-physical ghost stuff. (P. 101.) 


IT 


Whence the belief that regardless of the truth of 
CSM, thought has an extra-conceptual nature? It 
may come from either of two otherwise different 
and competing philosophical viewpoints on the 
concept of mind. In both cases it is partly con- 
nected with the belief that thought, sensation, and 
so forth can cause ‘‘outward” behavior and other 
mental processes. 

The first viewpoint is that one gets the concept 
of mind, and also the various mental concepts— 
the concepts of thinking, sensation, and the like— 
by abstracting from what one’s consciousness 
reveals. For example, one gets one’s concept of 
thinking by noticing what goes on “in one” when 
one thinks. But cn any except Hume’s icea of 
causation, one must wonder how it is that what one 
notices at such times can have the causal powers 
that thought is supposed to have—how, for in- 
startce, thought can lead to action. One is therefore 
led to believe that besides the features thought has 
by definition—the features introspection reveals— 
thought has a hidden nature that accounts for its 
causal powers. It would be more than understand- 
able, moreover, if one who accepted this viewpoint 
were unable to see how the properties that intro- 
spection detects sufficed to define a kind of thing, 
so that the explanation of (e.g.) “thought”? would 
have to run: “thought” applies to whatever has 
such and such introspectible properties. A knowl- 
edge of the concept would leave the question of 


2g1 


what has these properties to be answered in some 
other way. Sense data create similar worries. No 
one thinks bezng red could be a thing’s sole property. 
So philosophers talk of red patches. But patch of 
what? And “‘patch of red” is no answer. We want 
an answer from the range: patch of grass, patch of 
cloth, patch of sheet metal, and so forth. The 
problem is that no answer comes. 

Descartes, to whom we owe this viewpoint, may 
have seen this problem. For he insisted that the 
nature of thought—even the nature of the thinking 
being—is completely revealed to that being through 
its thinking. But now the problem arises how any- 
thing could have only the properties that thinking 
shows that thinking has (they amount to little). So 
does the problem how such a thing could affect 
behavior, especially on Descartes’ conception of 
causation. Descartes has no solution to these prob- 
lems. Nor have we. (Hobbes wondered how the 
nature of a thinker could consist entirely in its 
thinking. These are distinct but similar and con- 
nected objections.) 

Let us turn to the second viewpoint. It is that 
mental terms are to be analyzed via the causal 
relations that, on the first viewpoint, mental states 
have contingently. A typical analysis would go: 
“mental state M is whatever state of a human being 
that can cause him to behave so, or that occurs 
under such and such stimulus conditions”? (cf. 
Smart, pp. 80ff, and Armstrong, passim). Func- 
tionalism in the philosophy of psychology adopts 
this viewpoint, mostly for the reason that, like 
behaviorism, it eliminates the need for private 
ostensive definitions, while, unlike bebaviorism, it 
retains the important idea of mental states as 
causes. Indeed, it is the only obvious alternative to 
the first viewpoint that accommodates this idea. 
Most CSM proponents adopt it, too, perhaps partly 
for these reasons, but also for a special reason that 
merits a separate paragraph. 

Smart calls the relational properties that are 
definitive of mental terms on the second viewpoint 
“topic neutral” (p. 95). A property is topic neutral 
in his sense only if its possession by x implies neither 
that x is corporeal nor that x is not. This condition 
does not suffice, however, for if it did, the proper- 
ties that the first viewpoint believes definitive of 
mental terms would be topic neutral unless no 
corporeal state could have them. Rorty supposes in 
MBIPC that none could. Smart, however, does 
not. He opts for the second viewpoint not because 
he thinks the properties used by the first could not 
be had by corporeal states, but because he thinks 
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that if corporeal states had them, materialism 
would be false even if the proposition that mental 
states are corporeal were true.® Smart’s grounds for 
thus discriminating between the two viewpoints are 
not clear. But I shall assume that the properties 
used by the second would be acceptable to material- 
ism on any reasonable standard. 

On our usual conception of what it is for a rela- 
tion to hold, a topic neutral analysis of mind will 
obviously require that mind have an extra-concep- 
tual nature. A person is in a state that bears such 
and such relations to behavior or stimuli only if the 
question what that state is has a non-trivial answer. 
And if all mental states have topic neutral analyses, 
there is a non-trivial answer that does not employ 
mental concepts. ê 

It is now evident that scientific CSM shares the 
features that invite the objection that I have 
brought, with otherwise disparate views. For the 
objection applies to any view that couples an 
account of the concept of mind that leaves the 
nature of mind open, with a belief that the mind is 
possibly not corporeal. It therefore applies to 
traditional dualism. And it applies to every form 
of CSM but thea priori. It applies to Rorty’s theory 
in MBIPC. And it applies to forms of CSM that 
presuppose topic neutral analyses of mind.’ Those 
forms that would escape by pretending that it is 
contingent both whether the mind is corporeal and 
whether it has an extra-conceptual nature are not, 
when one contemplates the consequences of the 
first viewpoint, very plausible. 

The problems of traditional dualism arise as one 
begins to entertain its possibility, and do not wait 
for one to affirm its truth. 

Adherents to either of the two viewpoints on the 
concept of mind that I have outlined will see in 
the foregoing an a priori argument for the view 
that mental states are corporeal, however incon- 
sistent with materialism this view may be when it 
incorporates the first viewpoint. It is important to 
distinguish this argument from the traditional 
argument for a priori CSM, which runs as follows: 
on any correct account of the concept of mind, 
mind can cause behavior and so move matter; but 


nothing can move matter except matter; so mind is 
material (cf. Hobbes’ Leviathan, Pt. I, Ch. I). By 
this argument, the predicate “‘x can cause motion 
but x is not corporeal” is inconsistent. My argu- 
ment is different. It is that on either of the two 
viewpoints given, one has no idea how to describe 
anything that could satisfy the predicate. The idea 
that anything satisfies it is, given those viewpoints, 
not so much inconsistent as empty. The argument 
leaves open the possibility of giving the idea con- 
tent, if an account of the concept of mind can be 


found that does not leave us wondering what, ate 


bottom, the mind really is, or how it causes 
behavior. I shall try to give such an account. As I 
observed at the outset, the adherents of a priori 
CSM share the basic assumption of CSM with their 
“scientific?” counterparts. And so they share its 
basic error. And that the assumption is in error is 
indicated by the fact that it makes the existence of 
mind, even one’s own, problematic. I believe that 
if the concept of incorrigibility is properly under- 
stood, a third viewpoint can be taken up, that does 
not make this error. In IMM, Rorty tries to give 
an account of the concept of mind in terms of 
something that he calls “incorrigibility.”” ~My 
account will stand in better light if first we see 
where his goes wrong. 


IMI 


In IMM, as in MBIPC, Rorty wants to defend a 
form of scientific and ostensibly radical CSM. And 
he believes it essential to the defense to establish 
incorrigibility as the mark of the mental. To under- 
stand why, we must first see a difficulty that, of all 
the views so far discussed, is peculiar to a scientific 
CSM that incorporates a topic neutral analysis of 
mind. 

Let “Fx” be a topic neutral predicate that defines 
some sort of mental state: “x is a state of depres- 
sion,” let us say, means “‘F'x,”” where “Fx” is topic 
neutral. Now it cannot be that what makes a state 
of depression a mental state is something in addi- 
tion to what makes it a state of depression. So the 
idea of mentality must already be contained in 


8 P, 94. Not even Descartes’ doctrine that no corporeal state could have the properties that thinking has rested upon a claim 
of simple incompatibility. It rested on the beliefs that nothing could satisfy both “Fx” and “Gx” unless there was “Hx” such 
that nothing could satisfy either “Fx” or “Gx” that did not satisfy “Hx”; and that the properties of thought and corporeal states 
have no such common base. See G. N. A. Vesey, The Embodied Mind (London, 1965), pp. 18-21. 

8 But Smart’s belief that mental states have hidden natures, like his belief in the compatibility of the properties of mental 
and corporeal states, is independent of any choice of the second over the first viewpoint, for he thinks that any dualist must 


believe the same as he. 


7 Cf M. C. Bradley’s Critical Notice of Smart’s book in Australasian Journal of Philosophy, vol. 42 (1964), pp. 262-283, p. 278, 
and Rorty’s “Incorrigibility as the Mark of the Mental” (IMM), Journal of Philosophy, vol. 67 (1970), pp. 399-424, p. 401. 
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“Fx,” which has the form “‘x is a state of a person 
that stands in such and such relations to behavior;? 
and stimuli.” But not every predicate of this form :' 
contains the idea of mentality. “Anemia is a state. 
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“is one of the two forms in which Rorty thinks a 
“radical and scientific CSM might eventually be 
' validated, if only the mental [corporeal distinction 


¥ can be maintained. And so it is (II) that he has in 


of an organism that can come from poor diet and" \’ mind when he tries to make the distinction. Now 
lead to infection” ascribes a predicate of this form ¿ the problem of distinguishing the concepts of 
to anemia without ascribing mentality to anything. mentality and corporeality cannot be separated 


What distinguishes these predicates? It can only be 
that the former but not the latter leaves open 


whether a state that satisfies it is corporeal. Yet 


thera, is nothing in the predicates that could 
*account for this difference. And the following two 
objections are anyway decisive. First, “Fx” entails 
“x is a mental state”; so, therefore, does “x is a 
corporeal state such that Fx’; but the latter does 
not leave open whether what satisfies it is cor- 
poreal. Secondly, the idea that any predicate leaves 
this open is empty, failing any explanation of what 
might satisfy the predicate if nothing corporeal. On 
a topic neutral analysis, therefore, describing a 


mental state comes to no more than giving an- 


inspecific (because wholly relational) corporeal- 
state description. But then CSM is not contingent. § 
Scientific CSM, if conservative, requires a topic 


neutral analysis of mind. Rorty sees this (IMM, pp. r} 
399-400). But such an analysis cannot make the_ 4 


distinction between ‘fx is mental’ and ‘‘x is cor- 


poreal” that every scientific CSM, conservative or | 


from the problem of distinguishing the concept of, 
e.g., thought or sensation from every concept of a 
corporeal state; nor does (I) suggest otherwise. 
Once Smarts view has been changed to (II) to 
accommodate Rorty’s belief in its consistency 
despite the incompatibility of being mental and being 
corporeal, however, the problems appear separable. 


Both must be met if (II) is to be an hypothesis. But 


because they appear separable, Rorty neglects the 
second, and explains incorrigibility in such a way 
that his explanation, through it, of being menial, 
solves at most the first. Let us look first at the 
explanation of “‘mental” in terms of incorrigibility, 
setting the explanation of the latter briefly aside. 


` Ifthere is some person who can have an incorrigible 
| belief in a statement LX satisfies “‘Fy’’] which is a 
report on X, then X is a mental event.® 


t 


The condition is meant to be both necessary and 
sufficient (loc. cit.). So mental states (or events) are 


radical, requires. Rorty sees this, too (pp. 402- | precisely the subjects of incorrigible ascriptions of 


406). His theory is to be radical, and his mark of | predicates. ‘ 
x higher-level predicate. What are the lower-level 


the mental is to be incorrigibility. 

Rorty also believes, however, that “x is mental” " 
and “x is corporeal” are not merely distinct but 
clearly incompatible (p. 402). Yet he does not wish 
to charge conservative CSM with simple inconsis- 
tency. So it must be reformulated. It cannot read: 
(I) mental states, e.g., thought and sensation, are 
corporeal. It must read (II) thought and sensation 
are not mental, but corporeal. Rorty’s troubles 
begin here. For (II) is not Smart’s or Armstrong’s 


view; (I) is. And (II) could not be true anyway.” 


‘x is a mental state’ is therefore a 
| predicates? That is left open. What makes a state 
mental is that it satisfies the higher-level predicate. 
What makes it a state of pain or a state of poor 
circulation must therefore be that it satisfies a 
certain lower-level predicate, that may or may not 
be incorrigibly ascribable. One might suppose that 
it would lie in the meaning of the lower-level 


‘predicate whether or not it was incorrigibly 


ascribable. But Rorty holds, partly from scepticism 
about meaning change, partly to accommodate his 


Thé concepts of thought and sensation are as such materialist strategy, that a predicate may now be 
mental concepts. This, moreover, is an important~ incorrigibly ascribable, at another time not, with- 
premiss of the foregoing objection to Smart and out change of meaning. In other words, one and 
Armstrong. Nor is (II) radical. It does not entail the same property may at one time be incorrigibly 
that anything we call “mental” does not exist, only ascribable, at another, not. And from this it follows 
that it is not mental. Despite all this, however, (II) that any state whatsoever may become or cease to 


8 Since these objections exploit the CSM advocate’s use of topic neutral analyses, they have no force against any view that 
incorporates the first viewpoint. Nor have they any against an a priori CSM that incorporates the second. Rorty argues (IMM, 
p. 406) that CSM is senseless on a topic neutral analysis because “‘x is corporeal” has meaning only by contrast with an “‘x is 
mental” that has a distinct (he even says “incompatible”) meaning. This is not compelling. CSM needs to keep the meanings 
of these predicates distinct so that it can be scientific, not so that it can be meaningful. 

? IMM, p. 419. “LX satisfies ‘Fy’]”’ replaces ‘p. 
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be mental. “This property [of being the subject of 
incorrigible reports],’’ Rorty writes accordingly, 


may cease to hold of thoughts, beliefs, sensations, 
desires, etc.—in which case these things would cease 
to bermental entities. [IMM, p. 422.] 


But how is this possibility relevant to scientific 
CSM? For the status of the lower-level properties 
that distinguish thought and sensation from one 
another and everything else remains to be settled. 
And here Rorty faces a harsh dilemma. He must 
hold that whatever the properties are, the instan- 
tiation of any or all of them would be consistent 
with materialism, even were they incorrigibly 
ascribable; else the possibility that ascriptions of 
them might cease to be incorrigible and that the 
states they define might, while continuing to exist, 
cease to be mental, would make no room for 
materialism to become true from having been 
false. But then materialism is true before any such 
possibility is actualized, and true a priori. 
Let us verify this against the actual definition: 


S believes incorrigibly at ¢ that [X satisfies 

“Fy” ] if and only if 

(i) S believes at ¢ that LX satisfies ‘“Fy’’] 

(ii) There are no accepted procedures by apply- 
ing which it would be rational to come to 
believe that not-[X satisfies “Fy’’], given 
S’s belief at ¢ that [X satisfies “‘Fy’"].1° 


To see that even “corporeal”? properties may be 
incorrigibly ascribable in this sense, let us imagine 
a people who are constantly seized with sudden 
and spontaneous beliefs that they are in various 
bodily states. (A belief is spontaneous if it is not the 
result of observation or inference, mistaken or 
otherwise.) ‘These beliefs invariably take the form 
“I am in a corporeal state [about which I know 
nothing except] that [it] can cause my body to 
emit behavior B, or that [it] can result from stimu- 
lus $.” These people are familiar with the gross 
physical characteristics of the body’s internal 
organs. They have in fact articulated many 
sophisticated micro-theories about how the organs 
operate internally, and how they affect one 
another and behavior and are in turn affected by 
stimuli. But they have no idea which of the 
theories, if any, Is true, nor the experimental 
equipment and techniques for finding out. Still, 
they are constantly assailed by these queer beliefs 


that something standing in some potential causal 
relation to behavior or stimuli is occurring in their 
bodies. And when they are convinced that one of 
them really has one of these beliefs and is not 
merely saying so, they accept his belief as true. 
But they do not regard the idea of a mistake as 
senseless. They acknowledge that a minute study 
of the body’s processes might prove their beliefs 
false. They are merely convinced that it would in 
fact vindicate their beliefs. | 

The beliefs of these people satisfy Rgrty’s 


definition. The people have no way of gettinge 


evidence that any of their beliefs is mistaken. But 
what they so strangely believe is that they are in 
(unknown) corporeal states that can cause such 
and such behavior or result from such and such 
stimuli. So the criterion fails to make the distinc- 
tion Rorty wants between being menial and being 
corporeal.» 

Making this distinction (in a way compatible 
with scientific CSM) is Rorty’s chief concern. It is 
an important one. Our original concern, however, 
was to give an account of the concept of mind that 
did not leave us wondering what, at bottom, the 
mind really was. Rorty’s account fails here,etoo. 
Being incorrigibly ascribable, on his account of incor- 
rigibility, as it must þe on any, is a property of 
properties. It is these that must distinguish the 
various kinds of mental states. Whether they will 
be acceptable to materialism is not here the issue. 
The issue is whether we can suppose that the 
properties specific to, say, wanting a drink qua 
wanting a drink, can leave the question of what 
wanting a drink is still needing an answer. And it is 
easy to see that if they seemed to, their being incor- 
rigibly ascribable in Rorty’s sense could make no 
difference. For whether the question needs an 
answer will depend upon the (conceptual) nature 
of the properties. And whether a property is incor- 
rigibly ascribable in Rorty’s sense is completely 
independent of that, as he takes pains to empha- 
size. As an advocate of scientific CSM, therefore, 
Rorty, too, needs to explain what it might be, if it 
is nothing corporeal, that has the lower-level 
properties, whatever they are, that are definitive, 
on his view, of desire, thought, and so forth. Else 
he needs to explain what it is about these properties 
that can leave the question what has them without 
an answer. Incorrigibility is relevant to this ques- 
tion only if the question whether a property is 


10 IMM, p. 417. “LX satisfies ‘Fy’]” again replaces ‘p’ and I have moved the variable ‘t’. 
n The foregoing criticisms of Rorty were presented to the Sixty-Eighth Annual Meeting of the American Philosophical 
Association, Eastern Division, under the title ‘‘Rorty’s New Identity Thesis.” 
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incorrigibly Acribable is always a conceptual 
question. 

And the question must be conceptual if incor- 
rigibility is to be a mark of the mental. What makes 
a state of desire a mental state cannot be anything 
in addition to what makes it a state of desire. 
Mentality cannot þe added on. 

Yet another consideration points in the same 
direction. On Rorty’s definition, the incorrigibility 
of a belief has no bearing on its truth. As he himself 
Says, 

All we are asserting, when we say that contemporan- 

eous beliefs about our own mental states are incor- 

rigible, is that there is no assured way to go about 

correcting them if they should be in error. (IMM, p. 

417.) 


This fact throws doubt on the other form in which 
Rorty believes that scientific CSM might turn out 
to be true. We have seen one way: if the predicates 
definitive of (e.g.) thought came to be corrigibly 
ascribable, because (say) it was found that brain 
states satisfied them, and the existence of brain 
states, as determined by instruments, came to be 
our primary criterion for the occurrence of thought. 
Alternatively, Rorty says, we might find ways of 
explaining behavior (perhaps again in terms of 
brain states) that did not require us to believe that 
anything satisfied the lower-level predicates defi- 
nitive of thought, and 


instead of our continuing, as in the first alternative... 
to speak about thoughts . . . and the like but ceasing to 
let ourselves be incorrigible about them, we might 
simply cease to talk about them at all.... (IMM, p. 


4.22.) 


But they will still exist, however we talk, unless 
nothing satisfies the predicates in fact. And whether 
anything does is independent, on Rorty’s definition, 
of whether anybody believes, corrigibly or other- 
wise, that anything does. So Rorty has no right to 
conclude that 


to say that it might turn out that there are no mental 
entities is to say something . . . about possible changes 
in people’s ways of speaking. For as long as people 
continue to report, incorrigibly, on such things as 
thoughts ..., 1t will seem silly to say that mental 
entities do not exist... (IMM, pp. 422-423.) 


But on Rorty’s account of incorrigibility it is not 
at all silly to say this. And that is a defect in it. 
On a correct account, the fact of an incorrigible 
belief must guarantee the fact in the belief. And 
such a guarantee cannot be a sometime thing. 
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Imagine a people who are constantly seized by 
sudden and spontaneous beliefs that always take 
the form “I am in a state that can cause me to 
behave so” or “. .. that can result from such and 
such stimuli” or some combination of these. The 
beliefs of these people are exactly like those of the 
people recently described, except for these dif- 
ferences: their beliefs do not come as beliefs that 
they are in unknown corporeal states that satisfy 
the descriptions given; and the status that they 
accord their beliefs is different, for they regard it 
as senseless to question their truth. I mean that 
they would take nothing as evidence of a mistake. 
Not merely do they not; they would not. They do 
not say, as the other people might, “Doubtless a 
man’s beliefs about his own states are right.” That 
the beliefs are right is simply the status they are 
accorded. This is a primitive reaction. One might 
say it is a game the people play. But the existence 
of the beliefs is not then part of the game. It is part 
of what makes the game possible. And the game 
analogy is off the mark at an important place. 
People can stop playing a game at will. But nothing 
will convince one of these people that any of his 
beliefs is wrong. He cannot help having them. And 
so they must take their own and one another’s 
beliefs seriously or regard them as horrible aberra- 
tions. They are not logically compelled to use 
the criterion of truth that they use. But they do so 
naturally. 

We can imagine that their spontaneous beliefs 
correspond often to more or less obvious facts 
about their bodies. For example, when someone’s 
hand is injured he may also be struck by the spon- 
taneous belief that his hand is in a state that can 
cause him to cry out and clutch that hand with the 
other. The belief is spontaneous: he does not infer 
from seeing the injury that his hand is in the state 
described. He may behave as his belief portends, 
too; but his belief is not an inference from his 
behavior, either. When in the future he is struck 
by the belief, he infers that his hand is injured. If 
he can find no injury, he may still think that some- 
thing is wrong with the hand. Medical inspection 
usually bears him out. But doctors sometimes assure 
him that he is wrong. Yet they know him for an 
honest man and no malingerer. They know he is 
not lying about the state of his hand. So they do 
not doubt that his hand is in it. To the suggestion 
that he could be mistaken about that they attach 
no sense. 
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Let us suppose that the people call states of the 
sort this man is in “sensations.” We can imagine 
that the man cannot describe his sensation further. 
He can say-only that his hand is in the state des- 
cribed. This is a complete description of his sensa- 
tion. Calling it a sensation does not add to the 
descripfion. It says how the description is to be 
understood, i.e., what standard of truth is appro- 
priate. That a sensation is being described is there- 
fore due to a higher-level property of the properties 
assigned in the description. This agrees with our 
own concept of sensation. A man suddenly feels 
as if he were descending in an express elevator. 
That he feels this way is not something that he 
feels. 

That “something mental” is being described is 
not, however, extrinsic to the lower-level proper- 
ties ascribed to it, as it would be on Rorty’s 
definition. of incorrigibility. This is important. For 
the same words could be used to describe a cor- 
poreal state, and could be so taken. That in the 
sensation case the beliefs of the man giving the 
description are what decide its truth must therefore 
connect with what those words are taken to mean. 

Ít follows that the meaning to be assigned the 
words in a given case must depend upon whether 
it makes sense to suppose their user mistaken; 


whether it is senseless to suppose him mistaken | 


cannot depend upon the meaning of the words. 
Until it has been settled in a given case whether 
talk of a mistake is in order there is nothing to 
determine how the description is to be taken. For 
we are supposing that where the words are used 
to describe a sensation, they describe it completely. 
One important consequence of this is that there will 
be no explanation for incorrigibility in terms, say, 
of “immediate inspection” or ‘direct knowledge” 
of special properties. Incorrigibility results from a 
primitive reaction. 

But what will determine whether the question of 
a mistake can arise if not the content of the belief? 
Well, we are supposing that the beliefs of our 
people are not explicitly about corporeal states, 
that they are spontaneous and that all such beliefs 
are treated in the way described. Now it is not 
impossible that the people should also have spon- 
taneous beliefs about their bodily processes and 
states. I believe that we do. A man can usually 
answer all sorts of questions about his present 
posture without benefit of sight or touch. He has 
numerous beliefs about it. And they are usually 
right. I do not think he’comes to have these beliefs 
by inference from “inward” observation. The 
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present people could not treat sid beliefs as im- 
mune from mistake. For these, if false, can be 
shown false. If all their spontaneous beliefs were 
of this kind, their peculiar criterion of truth could 
find no space in which to operate. But we are sup- 
posing that they are not. And that granted, we 
can make a little room even here. For suppose that 
one of them is shown that he has not raised his 
arm, as he had thought, and that when he insists 
“I am as if I had,” the others do not doubt the 
truth of this. = 

The states that these people call sensations are 
not, like those in Rorty’s Sellarsian myth (IMM, 
pp. 411-412), theoretical states postulated to 
explain behavior according to some model of 
causation already at hand. And these people do 
not, like those in his myth, somehow learn to make 
correct first-person non-inferential reports of the 
presence of their states. Though Rorty does not 
say, his people presumably make their reports on 
the basis of some sort of “inward” observation. Our 
people, however, are different. (How learn to make 
correct non-inferential and non-observational 
reports? How learn to have true beliefs spon- 
taneously?) Their beliefs, like their reactions to 
them, are a primitive phenomenon. And the con- 
cept of cause they employ should not be made to 
fit some other model. In particular, it should not 
be supposed that their sensations owe their causal 
properties to some yet to be discovered intrinsic 
properties. If one of them cries out and another 
asks what is wrong and the former replies “My 
hand is in a state that can make me cry out, nurse 
it and seek relief,” the latter takes this as a com- 
plete explanation. He wants no further description. 
There is none to be given. And none would help. 
He may wonder why the man is in the state— 
whether he has cut or burned his hand, say—but 
that is another question. 

Let us apply this model to ourselves. Let one of 
us suddenly feel as if he were descending in an 
express elevator. We can imagine this to bé a 
complete description of his sensation in our sense 
of “sensation” as well as theirs. This is possible. Let 
him say “I am in the sort of state I am in when I 
descend in an express elevator.” He might add “I 
mean, that is how I feel; let us suppose that he 
does not. Then two things may be said. First, if 
we thought he was not describing a sensation, 
which is also possible (he might appear to be 
reading results off an apparatus that had been 
attached to him), we should agree that a thorough 
physiological investigation, were we capable of it, 
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would disprove or bear out his assertion. The 
“possibility” that his state is “ghostly”? would not 
enter into our calculations. This idea has no con- 
tent. If, on the other hand, we thought he was 
describing a sensation (perhaps because his state- 
ment came from the blue), we should think the 
results of a physiological investigation irrelevant, 
whatever they were. Here again it is not that the 
“possibility” of a “ghostly” state would make 
negative results inconclusive. If the “possibility” 
werg a real one and we knew how to check it out, 
the results of that determination would be irrele- 
vant, too. For here, what settles the question 
whether anything satisfies the man’s description is 
whether he believes that anything does, not 
whether there is some further-describable state that 
has the properties used in the description. It follows 
that when the description is used to describe a 
sensation, it cannot turn out that what satisfies it 
is a mechanical or chemical state of some kind. 
Something satisfies the description, if there is no 
lie, namely a sensation, but nothing that remains 
to be described. A sensation satisfies the descrip- 
tion, but it is describable only as the sort the man 
is ir when he goes down in an express elevator. The 
notion of “‘satisfaction of a description” is different 
in this case. 

Let us suppose that our imaginary people have 
determined the following: whenever one of them 
spontaneously believes that he is in a state that 
bears such and such relations to behavior or 
stimuli, he is in fact in a corporeal state that is 
describable in the same words; and never other- 
wise. At least no counter-example has been found. 
But now one occurs: the spontaneous belief occurs, 
but not the corporeal state. Might the people not 
learn to curb their primitive reactions and to 
accept the non-occurrence of the corporeal state 
as showing that the belief was false? Could this 
not lead to their being prepared to entertain 
doubts about all their spontaneous beliefs? And 
would this not vindicate materialism? For as 
incorrigibility exits, so do sensation and all the 
rest. Could it not also happen, as in Rorty’s second 
scenario, that the people find explanations of their 
behavior that they like better? And that they 
simply stop talking about sensation? 

But the spontaneous beliefs will have to remain, 
transformed as they may be into beliefs about 
corporeal states; else these cases could not be dis- 
tinguished from the case in which people simply 
no longer had thoughts or sensations. If people all 
turned to vegetables materialism would perhaps be 
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true, but for no philosophically interesting reason. 

And now we can see that what may well come 
about is merely a shift in the way the people say 
things. Someone will say “I think I am in a state 
that can make me cry out and nurse my left hand, 
but I am not sure,” and the others, who know him 
for a truthful person, will pity him and give him 
comfort. For they are afflicted with such beliefs, 
too. And if someone else asks “Why did he cry 
out?” they will explain “He thought that he was 
in a state...” The fact that he was in a corporeal 
state that satisfies the description gives an explana- 
tion, too, but an explanation of a different kind. 
It cannot be singled out as what really explains. 

‘I do not say that the effects of the imagined 
scientific discoveries would have to be so minimal, 
only that it would be natural if they were, if there 
were any at all, which there need not be. A prac- 
tice which, like the imagined one of telling one’s 
spontaneous beliefs and reacting to those of others, 
has long been carried out in complete indepen- 
dence of any physiological considerations, and 
which derives its significance elsewhere, is not 
easily to be disturbed by such considerations. 

We arrive at the same conclusion from another 
direction if we imagine that someone has proved 
to the people of the preceding section that their 
spontaneous beliefs are invariably false. For we can 
suppose that they continue to have them (“I know 
that it is irrational, but I cannot help believing 
that...”), and that they have the same significance 
in their lives as the spontaneous beliefs of the 
people of this section have in theirs. 

I have sketched a model against which I have 
suggested that the concept of mind might be 
understood. I do not wish to suggest that it can be 
used to provide an analysis of the concept. First, it 
relies heavily on the mental concept of belief. 
Secondly, it is overly simple. Not all of the lower- 
level predicates that we use in describing mental 
states ascribe to them relations to behavior or 
stimuli, Finally,. there are lots of mental states 
where the suggestion that we are mistaken in 
thinking that we are in them appears to make good 
sense. Arguments against incorrigibility are of two 
kinds, however. Some are designed to show that 
some or all of our familiar mental concepts, taken 
one by one, provide counter-examples to the claim 
that one’s descriptions of one’s own mind are in- 
variably incorrigible. Others are designed to show 
at a stroke that the concept of incorrigibility has no 
conceivable application. I wish to claim only that | 
incorrigibility can be used to sketch a coherent, if 
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partial, concept of mind thatbearssomeresemblance 
to our own, and that in particular it applies to the 
case of the elevator-sensation. I do not see how 
otherwise to explain the possibility ofa sensation that 
is describable, gua sensation, only as being the sort of 
sensation one has when descending in an express 
elevator, without supposing that the sensation has 
an extra-conceptual nature that remains to be 
described. And I do not see how to avoid this sup- 
position elsewhere unless some elaboration of my 
model is applicable to each of our mental con- 
cepts. By whatever concept of mind we are led to 
make this supposition, it leaves no intelligible 
alternative to the conclusions that either mind is 
corporeal or mind does not exist, and that we do 
not now know which. 

My model may shed light on the question 
whether desires can be causes. Philosophers who 
believe they cannot often argue that desires cannot 
be identified, or specified, except as conceptually 
linked with their objects, and that this is inconsistent 
with the proposition that the desires cause the 
objects. It seems to me, however, that the only 
cogent reason that might be given why a cause must 
be specifiable independently of its effect is that 
otherwise the only criterion of whether the cause 
was present would be whether the effect had 
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occurred, and that this would make the causal 
statement analytic. But if we may suppose that a 
man’s belief that he desires y settles, in the way 
described above, the question whether he desires 
y, we shall have the required independent criterion 
for the occurrence of desires without the independ- 
ent specification. On this model, while a man’s 
desires are completely dependent upon reference 
to their objects for their criteria of identity, they 
are not so dependent upon occurrence of their 
objects for their criteria of existence.” = 

My model is probably not consistent with a 
materialism like Smart’s or Armstrong’s that 
allows properties and explanations of a certain 
kind only. Its application should not, however, 
disrupt the Unity. of Science. The concepts it 
models are not scientific or theoretical concepts, 
not even crude, primitive, or common sense ones. 
And it is at least compatible with a decent natural- 
ism. For it allows us to ascribe mental states to one 
another, and even to explain what we are doing, 
without our having to mention anything like 
“ghost stuff,” let alone believe in it. There is, in 
the end, considerable irony in the fact that the 
scientific materialist must take on the task of 
explaining this unintelligible stuff in order to deny 
it.13 
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IV. DAS VERSTEHEN AND HISTORICAL . 
KNOWLEDGE 


HOWARD COHEN 


‘ TPE doctrine cf das Verstehen as an account of 
historical knowledge has been out of vogue for 
some 30 years now. The last well-known defense of 
it appeared in Collingwood’s posthumous The Idea 
of History in 1946.1 By that time Eempel’s now 
classic 1942 paper, ““The Function of General Laws 
in History,” had already redirected discussion of 
the problems of historical knowledge toward the 
standards of the empirical sciences—specifically 
toward what has come to be called the Deductive- 
Nomological Model.? After almost three decades of 
neglect, and a gocd deal of dissatisfaction with the 
Hempelian account, Verstehen theory was due for a 
revival. Recently Michael Scriven has been 
presenting a more contemporary version of the 
theory as an account of historical knowledge which 
is said to be as fully legitimate but less “rigid” and 
“simplistic” than Hempel’s.® 
Scriven’s account might more accurately be 
called an heir to the Verstehen theory. Traditionally, 
das Verstehen was a theory of understanding which 
had fairly straightforward application to the prob- 
lems of historical knowledge which interested 
Dilthey and Collingwood. For example, Colling- 
wood invoked it to answer the question: “How, or 
on what conditions, can the historian know the 
past?’’4 The question, however, hides an ambi- 
guity with respect to the distinction between the 
context of discovery and the context cf justification. 
Does Collingwood want to know what steps the 
historian takes to find out about the past or what 
argument he might present in defending his claim 
to knowledge? These need not coincide. Das Verste- 


1 R, G. Collingwood, The Idea of History (Oxford, 1946). 


hen seems to function most naturally as an answer 
to this question in the context of discovery—and 
that is how Collingwood talks about it for the most 
part.5 But it was Scriven’s insight that this theory 
could also be used in answer to Collingwood’s ques- 
tion set in the context of justification. Here for the 
first time Verstehen theory is tailored to meet the 
D-N model on its own ground. 

Advocates of the D-N model, relying on a sharp 
distinction between discovery and justification, 
focus exclusively on the latter. Hempel explains the 
relationship that his work bears to problems of 
discovery through an analogy to mathematics. The 
D-N model stands to the historian’s explanation as 
proof theory stancs to the mathematician’s proof.® 
The analogy suggests how far Hempel’s interests 
le from Collingwood’s. He is not investigating the 
historian’s techniques of inquiry, the bearing of his 
past experience on present problems, or the reasons 
why his colleagues acknowledge his abilities. 
Hempel is concerned only with the logic of justify- 
ing the finished product (giving a reasoned argu- 
ment for its conclusion) as it is abstracted from those 
instances in which the explanation is defended. He 
and his adherents believe that the account of das 
Verstehen is not relevant to these issues and con- 
sequently may be ignored. 

Scriven’s revival of the Verstehen theory may not, 
however, be set aside so easily. For this reason— 
and because it marks a relatively unexplored use of 
that theory—we shall concentrate exclusively on 
these aspects of Verstehen. As Scriven understands 
it, it is not merely a model for the discovery of 


2 Carl Hempel, “The Function of General Laws in History,” The Journal of Philosophy, vol. 39 (1942), pp. 35-48. 

3 Michael Scriven, “Verstehen Again,” Theory and Decision, vol. 1 (1971), p. 385. Scriven’s other recent essays on this subject 
are “Logical Positivism and the Behavioral Sciences,” in The Legacy of Logical Positivism, ed. Peter Achenstein and S. F. Barker 
(Baltimore, 1969), and “Causes, Connections and Conditions in History,” in Philosopkical Analysis and History, ed. W. H. Dray 


(New York, 1966). 
4 Collingwood, op. cit., p. 282. 
5 Ibid., pp. 282-302. 


° Carl Hempel, “Aspects of Scientific Explanation,” in Aspects of Scientic Explanation and Other Essays in the Philosophy of Science 


(New York, 1965), p. 426. 
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knowledge. It is rather “a fine provider of knowl- 
edge.’’? The term “‘provider” here cuts across the 
distinction between context of discovery and con- 
text of Justification. In Scriven’s words: 


One may “see” (or understand) immediately why 
someone or some group did something, and not require 
further testing to be justifiably confident that this 
really is the reason.® 


This notion of justification seems to require being 
in a particular state of mind without necessarily 
having a demonstration or argument. Being in this 
state of mind zn certain circumstances according to 
Scriven is having knowledge—not scientific knowl- 
edge but “weak knowledge.’’® 

Scientific knowledge is distinguished by requir- 
ing some sort of “‘verification/confirmation” pro- 
cedure which weak knowledge may dispense 
with.1° How then are we to recognize weak 
knowledge? Scriven suggests that “A well-trained 
man can call by the name of knowledge judgments 
of which he is certain.” Since self-deception is a 
fact of life, confidence and certainty are not, in 
general, signs of knowledge. One needs assurances 
of reliability which, Scriven claims, we can have 
if our “‘seers” are well-trained well-tested instru- 
ments—experts. Once expertise is established fur- 
ther use of Verstehen to make diagnostic judgments 
results in knowledge: 


Thereliability ofa human diagnostician, e.g.,a historian 
qua cause-detector, can be established by direct check 
to the point where we can say that we know and that 
he knows that what he asserts is true in a new case, on 
straight inductive grounds, without direct check."* 


Notice that knowledge so provided becomes com- 
munity property—we may claim to know what the 
diagnostician judges. One further feature of weak 
knowledge specified by Scriven is that “knowledge 
does not entail knowing why your critics are wrong, 
or being able to convince them.” 8 This goes for us 


? Scriven, LPBS, of. cit., pp. 203, 208; VA, p. 382. 

8 Scriven, GOCH, of. cit., p. 252. 

® Scriven, VA, op. cit., pp. 384-385; see also COCH, p. 254. 
10 Scriven, VA, ibid., pp. 382, 385. 

1 Scriven, LPBS, of. cif., p- 204. 

13 Scriven, VA, op. cit., p. 383. 

123 Scriven, VA, ibid., p. 384. 


and the experts as well. Pausa this qualifica- 
tion shuts the door to being forced back to any 
verification [confirmation procedure. 

Scriven argues not merely that Verstehen is a pro- 
vider of weak knowledge, but also that weak 
knowledge is perfectly appropriate to the social 
sciences—history in particular. This argument is 
presented mainly in “‘Causes, Connections and 
Conditions in History? and there mainly by 


analogy. Bridge players, chess players, auto 


mechanics, hunters, and engineers all may deyelop 
expertise so that others may rely on their judgments 
as knowledge. Part of the argument for playing a 
bridge hand in a particular way is that Scheinwold 
has so diagnosed it. We may rightly be certain that 
a move in a chess game recommended by Fisher is 
the right one. The judgment that justifies expensive 
car repairs is that of the best mechanic in town— 
he can hear the main bearing failure. Likewise, it 
seems, we may claim to know that Mary Queen of 
Scots wore crimson undergarments at her execution 
because Garrett Mattingly judged that she did.14 
So, at any rate, the analogy goes. 

I do not wish to dispute Scriven’s contention that 
Verstehen is a provider of weak knowledge. Indeed I 
shall suggest an inquiry in which it is the most 
plausible provider of knowledge. Nevertheless I 
believe that as a method for providing knowledge 
Verstehen theory is, in the main, not appropriate to 
history. It seems to me that it is incompatible with 
certain needs and aims of historians given the 
circumstances under which the historical enter- 
prise is conducted. I shall attempt to spell this 
out in some detail by way of a very instructive 
disanalogy. 

Scriven’s analogies are suggestive but rather 
sketchy. To bring out some of the implications of 
the claim that knowledge may be provided by the 
method of das Verstehen in history we shall consider 
in detail an area of inquiry in which knowledge 
claims are unquestionably so established: the 


14 Garrett Mattingly, The Armada (Boston, 1959), p. 410. The text in which the explanation occurs runs as follows: “. .. 
the color of Mary’s [Mary, Queen of Scots] undergarments is variously described as ‘crimson’ or ‘cramoisie’, ‘pourpre’ and ‘a 
black bodice and brown petticoat’ sometimes with, sometimes without ‘scarlet ribbons’. Doubtless the light in the great hall 
was bad, but the last witness must have been color-blind. I have opted for crimson, not so much because it is in the more early 
MMS than any other, but because if Mary had crimson undergarments (and we know she had) I think she would have worn 


them.” 


certification of rare violins. Dealers in violins are 
sometimes called upon to decide such questions as 
whether a particular instrument was made by 
Antonio Stradivari rather than one of his sons or 
Carlo Bergonzi, or whether a violin with a Nicolo 
Amati label was really made by Francesco Ruger. 
In doubtful or disputed cases, questions of certifi- 
cation are settled by appeals to experts. In other 
words, it is a decisive step in an inference to the 
conclusion that a violin was made by Antonio 
Stragivari that William Henry, Arthur, or Alfred 
Hill judged that it was.?® 

The term “decisive step” needs some explana- 
tion. In violin certification the judgment of a Hill 
is not always necessary and it is not by itself 
sufficient to claim to know that a particular instru- 
ment was crafted by a particular person. It is not 
necessary because there is occasionally enough 
evidence in the form of documents, labels, and/or 
unique characteristics of an instrument so that any 
expert judgment would be redundant. Thus in 
some cases, at least, the sufficient conditions for 
certifying a rare violin need not include a diag- 
nostic judgment. Nor is the Hills’ judgment suf- 
ficient if that is to be construed as its taking the 
place of other evidence. A diagnostic judgment 
does not stand in lieu of documents, labels, shape 
of the instrument, color of the varnish, charac- 
teristics of workmanship or tone of the violin. It is 
based on such evidence—but it supersedes that 
evidence in the sense that sometimes the evidence 
and the judgments are jointly sufficient to provide 
weak knowledge that an instrument was made by a 
particular craftsman where the evidence alone 
would not be sufficient. This is why I have called 
the step “decisive.” The diagnostic judgment of a 
Hill (or comparable expert) is invoked in those 
cases in which the maker of an instrument is doubt- 
ful or disputed (even though the relevant evidence 
is available to interested parties). In such situations 
a Hill’s judgment stands as the last word. Once one 
of them has spoken, the violin is deemed a product 
of (say) Antonio Stradivari. 

Notice that it is not a Hill’s assertion of the con- 
clusion which justifies it, but rather the additional 
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premiss of his “verstehen”? of a relation between 
evidence and conclusion. Since there are no special 
restrictions on the sort of relationships experts may 
diagnose, this example allows for comparison with 
a wide range of historical inquiries, for example: 
causal judgments, the search for precursors and 
influences, genetic explanations, and discovering 
reasons for actions. All that is required is that 
expertise in the particular category of judgment be 
testable. Violin certification, then, provides as 
favorable a case for the comparison of attaining 
weak knowledge in history as Scriven could hope 
for. Nevertheless, rather than elaborating the simi- 
larities we must become a little clearer as to why 
certification of old instruments proceeds this way 
and what consequences this method has for the 
advancement of knowledge about rare violins. This 
will help us to see if the situation is indeed analo- 
gous to the sort of knowledge claimed by historians. 

Getting down to cases, Antonio Stradivari is sup- 
posed to have made some 1116 instruments. 
Slightly more than 600 instruments existing today 
are attributed to him and another 100 or so are 
suspected to exist.1? On what grounds are these 600 
instruments said to be the work of Stradivari? 
Initially, the work of certification is done with 
standard historical evidence. Letters and documents 
follow some violins over the years attesting to their 
source. Many have their original labels intact and 
untampered with. Furthermore, reasonably precise 
measurements can be made of all extant rare 
violins; different makers preferred different sized 
instruments. An experienced dealer may classify 
them according to physical characteristics (position 
and shape of the sound-holes, choice of wood, 
appearance of edges and corners), workmanship 
(application of varnish, setting of purfling), color 
of varnish, and most important—tone. 

It is important to remember that apart from 
documents and labels none of the categories of 
evidence can be firmly or finally fixed. As with all 
craftsmen, Stradivari’s instruments vary; he did 
not turn them out of a mold. To further complicate 
matters, not all instruments of one maker even 
sound alike. The Hills tell us, for example, that the 


18 Most of my information on this subject is derived from conversations about the problem with cellist Joel Moerschel. I wish 
to thank him for his help. I have also consulted two valuable books: Antonio Stradivari, His Life and Work (1644-1737) by William 
Henry, Arthur, and Alfred Hill (New York, 1963) and A Dictionary of Violin Makers by G. Stanier. 

16 J am here construing the diagnostic judgment as part of an argument. The argument that we non-experts might use to 
justify our claim to knowledge, or the argument that a Hill might use to remind someone of the place of expertise in providing 
weak knowledge. One need not suppose that an expert establishes the knowledge himself by an inference which contains as a 
premiss the diagnostic judgment—although Scriven does not seem to regard this as impossible (LPBS, p. 203). 

17 W, H., Arthur, and Alfred Hill, Antonio Stradivari, His Life and Work (1644~1737) (New York, 1963), pp. 221-226, 
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tone of a Stradivari made prior to 1684 “cannot be 
distinguished from that of the average medium- 
sized Amati.”!8 The diagnostician is dealing in 
family resemblances rather than distinct categories. 
The criteria for classifying the works of each maker 
as similar to one another but different from the 
works of other makers are simply not exact. They 
cannot be precisely drawn. 

As one might well imagine, the ambiguous 
nature of the various categories under which 
instruments are classified is the source of certain 
problems. The diagnostician is sometimes called 
upon to make precise judgments—to draw sharp 
boundaries. Is a particular violin of the late period 
the exclusive work of Antonio Stradivari or did his 
sons Omobono and/or Francesco have some hand 
in its production? The problem goes beyond 
establishing a family resemblance; it is quite unlike 
distinguishing a Stradivari violin from a Guarneri. 
The discriminations of similarity and difference 
between one instrument and another are too fine 
to be judged by the untrained eye and ear. The 
amateur collector cannot tell why one violin is a 
little too unlike the others of the maker although 
another might be dissimilar—but not in an objec- 
tionable way (hence it is attributed to the maker). 
Thus, the need for an expert diagnostician. 

The expert—-a member of the Hill family in this 
case—draws on a vast knowledge of rare violins to 
make his judgments. He must have researched the 
history of the instruments, examined them thor- 
oughly and have made studies of the characteristics 
of instruments of various makers. In addition he 
must have knowledge of the construction of 
violins: typically experts are restorers of the 
instruments as well. But most important, perhaps, 
the expert must be able to hear the difference be- 
tween the instruments of different makers. Often 
the tone of the instrument is the crucial factor in 
deciding its origin. This ability sets the expert 
apart—not only from the average dealer and the 
amateur collector—but even from the professional 
musician. The expert must be able to decide not 
only that the instrument has a particular metallic 
or sonorous or woody tone—but that it has 


Stradivari’s metallic, or sonorous, or woody tone. For | 


this task, having a good ear is a necessary—but 
18 Thid., p. 148. 
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nowhere near a sufficient—conditién. The ability 
may, however, be learned and the expert may 
become a “well-tested instrument” (Scriven’s 
phrase). To achieve this status, he must be tested 
for reliability by other experts. That is, people who 
can tell the difference between various makers by 
the tone and characteristics of the instruments must 
see if he can too. Experts certify experts. This, no 
doubt, partially explains why the position of rare- 
instrument diagnostician runs in families. 
Certification of rare violins is actually even more 
complicated than my brief description suggests. 
For one thing, Antonio Stradivari varied his stan- 
dards of proportion, beauty, and tonal quality over 
the 75 or so years that he made instruments. More 
disconcerting are the confusions introduced by 
falsified or forged labels. For that matter the scope 
of forgery is not restricted to labels: other makers 
have tried to pass off their own works as Stradi- 
vari’s. Sometimes parts of Stradivari violins have 
been set into other instruments. Under these con- 
ditions it is extremely important that there is a 
ranking of experts in the violin-trading com- 
munity. Given the difficulty of drawing exact con- 
clusions from ambiguous evidence, the reliability 
of the knowledge claims must be carefully pre- 
served. If diagnosticians were commonly in dis- 
agreement about who made various instruments, 


their conclusions would not be reliable—and hence © 


not be knowledge in the sense Scriven suggests. 
With a ranking of experts ultimate authority pre- 
empts the potential disasters of disagreement and 
provides as reasonably reliable a decision pro- 
cedure as is possible under the circumstances. Das 
Verstehen is the best available method for providing 
knowledge of who made which instruments; it is 
well suited to the conditions, the aims, and the 
needs of violin collecting. Whether or not it is well 
suited to the conditions, aims, and needs of advanc- 
ing historical knowledge is another question 
entirely. To decide that question we shall have to 
take explicit notice of a few of the features of*this 
method. 

Perhaps the most important consequence of 
knowledge provided by the method of das Verstehen 
is that one rather important sense of objectivity is 
precluded.!® Diagnostic judgments, we said, were 


19 This is, emphatically, not to say that there is nothing objective about this method or that it is merely subjective. Nor should 
denying objectivity in this sense to the method of das Verstehen be construed as name-calling or covert depreciation. I do not wish 
to pursue the various senses of the word “objective” here; I only wish to discuss one of them. Furthermore, it must be acknowl- 
edged that Scriven regards the sense of objectivity discussed here to be a feature of scientific knowledge but not necessarily of 
weak knowledge. This is clear from his reply to Van Evra who presses a similar point in “On Scriven on ‘Verstehen’,” Theory 


and Decision, vol. 1 (1971) pp. 377-381. 
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decisive steps in the inferences to conelusions auser: 
ted by experts in doubtful or disputed cases—that 
is, in cases where the evidence in the form of docu- 
ments, labels, physical characteristics, and tone of 
the instrument are not and need not by them- 
selves be sufficient to verify or confirm the con- 
clusion that a particular instrument is, for example, 
a Stradivari. A further step would establish the 
conclusion as knowledge, namely: William Hill 
judges the instrument to be made by Stradivari. 
Nowe although members of the violin-collecting 
e community can and do accept such claims as 
knowledge (and some may not like the conclusion), 
only certain members of the community may make 
the judgment which confers justifiable confidence 
—a Hill or perhaps a Wurlitzer. 

The problem about objectivity arises when it is 
realized that others in the community cannot really 
work through such diagnostic judgments once they 
are given. They cannot check them. In short, these 
knowledge claims are not intersubjectively veri- 
fiable. Others (musicians, amateur collectors, 
interested parties) can only follow Mr. Hills 
reasoning up to a point—and that point is short of 
the*establishment of the conclusion because we 
cannot make his diagnostic judgment owing to our 
lack of expertise. 

To bring out the point a little more clearly, we 
can contrast it to the requirement of intersubjective 
testability in the experimental sciences. The con- 
trast can be drawn in two ways—the second being 
more important for our purposes. First there is the 
question of accessibility of evidence. In scientific 
communities a bit of data cannot be evidence unless 
it is available to any member of the community who 
puts himselfin the position to observe it. This need 
not be so in the case of violin certification. While it 
is true that members of the violin-collecting com- 
munity are often in a position to see the similarity 
in (say) varnish color between two instruments, the 
fact that some or many of them cannot see it does 
not place an expert’s claim that the two instru- 
ments are similarly varnished in jeopardy. In this 
sense conclusions in violin certification need not be 
intersubjectively testable. But this is not the most 
important sense in which they are not intersub- 
jectively verifiable. In the experimental sciences 
any member of the scientific community is able in 
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theory to follow an argument through to its con- 
clusion——to decide whether the evidence warrants 
the conclusion. In violin certification (in doubtful 
or disputed cases) this is precisely what cannot be 
done. No non-expert may substitute his own judg- 
ment for a Hill’s in an inference and claim to 
provide knowledge of the conclusion that the violin 
was made by Stradivari. Thus, members of the 
violin-collecting community cannot personally 
check Hill’s conclusion. Nevertheless they can 
accept it. In doing so they are justified in asserting 
that the violin is a Stradivari. But the conclusion is 
not “objective” in the sense of intersubjective 
verifiability. 

The fact that arguments certifying the makers of 
rare violins are often not intersubjectively verifiable 
is not an anomaly of violin certification. It is a 
feature of any inquiry in which knowledge is pro- 
vided by the method of das Verstehen in spite of the 
fact that reliability-threatening disputes are an 
ever present possibility. Furthermore it is not an 
unwelcome feature: attempts to circumvent it 
would only be counter-productive. The method of 
das Verstehen works as a knowledge-providing pro- 
cedure precisely because there is a status of exper- 
tise.2° This gives the community of violin collectors 
the best available decision procedure in doubtful 
or disputed cases. Without unambiguous recog- 
nition of experts either everyone’s judgment would 
count for the same or certification disputes would 
turn into disputes over whose judgment was more 
authoritative in a particular case. In either event, 
doubtful cases could not be settled. Where knowl- 
edge cannot be reliably claimed on the basis of the 
available evidence in disputed cases, expertise must 
be acknowledged by the disputants if it is to be 
claimed at all. Having experts usually assures some 
decision.” In the rare instrument business a reliable 
decision procedure is more important than inter- 
subjective verifiability. And so it is in any area of 
inquiry that depends for justification on the judg- 
ment of experts. 

The reasons for preferring a decision procedure 
to objectivity in the sense we are concerned with 
are perhaps somewhat obscure. We can understand 
them more clearly by noticing other features of the 
conditions, aims, and needs of violin certification 
which suit it particularly well to the procedure of 


20 Verstehen theorists have attributed the ability to make diagnostic judgments to all of us in varying degrees. But since Verstehen 
as a provider of weak knowledge requires reliability and since most of our judgments on difficult matters are notoriously un- 


reliable, Verstehen as a provider of knowledge requires expertise. 


21 Of course sometimes the evidence is too scant, even for the expert. Then he reserves judgment treating the origin as doubtful 


for the purposes of purchase or sale. 
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justification by diagnostic judgment. Rare instru- 
ment: certifiers must draw extremely precise 
distinctions on the basis of evidence which is both 
incomplete and open to interpretation. This evi- 
dencé alone might be perfectly adequate to support 
some conclusions. For example, if violin buyers only 
wished.to know the century in which an instrument 
was made or the kind of wood used in its construc- 
tion, the diagnostic judgment of an expert would 
be superfluous. The evidence of physical appear- 
ance, documents, and so forth is neither scanty nor 
doubtful with respect to these rather gross distinc- 
tions. Almost anyone could learn enough about 
violins to verify arguments leading to such con- 
clusions. Part of the problem, then, is that the 
violin-collecting community needs finer distinc- 
tions. 

The other part of the problem is that the evidence 
on which fine distinctions are drawn is unavailable. 
If that sort of evidence was available, complete, and 
not subject to much interpretation, then again the 
diagnostic judgment of an expert would not have 
decisive status—it would be superfluous. We can 
understand what this would be like if we imagine 
that present violin makers might establish a regis- 
tration system whereby every instrument transac- 
tion was recorded in some central location along 
with identification procedures as elaborate as may 
be required to prevent forgeries. Future collectors 
of rare instruments would not have to rely on the 
diagnostic judgments of experts to certify the origin 
of a violin any more than we have to rely on the 
judgment of experts to determine the original 
owner of an abandoned automobile. The connec- 
tion between evidence and conclusion would be 
intersubjectively verifiable in a way that it presently 
is not.22 The point is simply that the value of das 
Verstehen as a provider of knowledge in the field of 
rare violin certification depends in part upon the 
fact that precise discriminations must be made on 
the basis of scanty evidence. Again, this is of 
greater importance to the violin-collecting com- 
munity than is intersubjective verifiability. 

Having spelled out the procedure of knowing by 
way of diagnostic judgment for violin certification, 
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may we apply it to history? Are we to say that his- 
torians claim to know their explanations in the way 
that instrument dealers certify rare violins? Al- 
ways? Often? Occasionally? The questions have 
their own problems so we must proceed cautiously. 
After all, one thing that our look at violin certifica- 
tion revealed is that the means of knowing em- 
ployed depends in part upon the abundance—or 
lack—of evidence in relation to the precision of the 
conclusion to be drawn. Historians are sometimes 
occupied by problems for which there is pver- 
whelming evidence; sometimes by problems for 
which there is scant evidence. They occasionally 
try to draw very specific, precise conclusions; 
occasionally the broadest most general sort of con- 
clusion. Often the historian’s problem will be set 
in such a way that the method of das Verstehen would 
seem redundant. In other cases it may seem diff- 
cult to imagine any other possible way to provide 
knowledge.** As there is no single appropriate 
standard for either quantity of evidence or preci- 
sion of conclusions, there is no single best method 
of knowledge applicable to every historical inquiry. 
Nevertheless, in spite of the variety of problems 
historians set themselves, knowledge by diagnestic 
judgment seems to me to be the exception—not the 
rule in history. The method of das Verstehen is for 
the most part incompatible with other needs and 


goals of the community of historians—specifically, . 


knowledge that is intersubjectively verifiable. 

In general when an historian’s explanation is 
challenged—when it becomes doubtful or dis- 
puted—it must survive the judgment of his peers.*4 
Other historians—-if they are interested—must be 
in a position to examine the evidence invoked and 
decide whether the conclusion follows or not. This 
is precisely what other (non-expert) violin dealers 
cannot do—or can only do up to a point. Justifica- 
tion by the method of das Verstehen precludes the 
judgment of peers—or at least it precludes it in one 
direction. Experts may judge the arguments of 
lesser lights—but non-experts may not judge 
experts. This is simply not the case in history. The 
class of historians is not a closed circle of experts. 
Nor, for that matter, is any small segment of that 


43 This affords some explanation as to why in some areas of inquiry diagnostic judgments can be superseded as the method of 
justification. To take one of Scriven’s examples, auto mechanics previously had the sound of an engine as their primary source 
of evidence for the cause of a malfunction (in some cases). Recently, however, test instruments have been developed which 
improve the evidence to the extent that anyone in possession of such instruments could verify the mechanic’s assertion—or for 


that matter make the diagnosis himself. 
28 See the example of Mattingly in footnote 14 above. 


24 For a perceptive discussion of this phenomenon see J. H. Hexter, “The Historian and his Society: A Sociological Inquiry— 
Perhaps” in his Doing History (Bloomington, Ind., 1971) pp. 92—101. 
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class—at least hot in the sense that their judgments 
are authoritative in virtue of the proven reliability 
of the investigator. Any young or previously un- 
acknowledged historian may dispute an old 
diagnostician. If he can rework the more experi- 


- enced historian’s evidence or provide new argu- 


ments for conflicting conclusions, and if he can 
convince his peers—then his judgment stands justi- 
fied. Weak knowledge, as Scriven describes it, 
“does not entail knowing why your critics are 
wroyg, or being able to convince them.’ This 
strikes me as a condition historians would be 
rightly reluctant to accept. The advancement of 
knowledge in history is, as often as not, pursued in 
areas of hot controversy where the historian must 
be in a position to mute (if not silence) his critics. 
Where he cannot do so, the claim that he has 
nevertheless provided knowledge will fall on deaf 
ears. This is quite unlike the situation of the expert 
violin certifier who is not called upon to convince 
dissenters (beyond reminding them of his reli- 
ability). Were historians to use such a procedure, 
the young historian could not even claim to follow 
the certified diagnostician’s argument. Non-experts 
are» presumed not to “see” certain connections 
between evidence and conclusion. This is too high 
a price to pay for the privilege of calling the judg- 
ment of reliable diagnosticians “knowledge.” It 


- portends the abandonment of some of the best 


features of historical methodology—the vigorous 
criticism of the most reliable assertions. Historians 
require a means of knowing which rests on argu- 
ment rather than expert testimony. In this sense at 
least, history values objectivity (intersubjective 
verifiability). 

I have argued that historians should decline 
Scriven’s invitation to provide weak knowledge. 
Before letting the matter rest one must consider the 
possibility that it is all that is attainable. Certainly 
the judgment of peers in doubtful or disputed cases 
is of value. No doubt violin dealers would prefer it 
if it were available to them. But perhaps in history 
too diagnostic judgments are the best avazlabie pro- 
viders of knowledge. I think that one must concede 
this point as a possibility—under certain conditions 
we could imagine historians settling for weak 
knowledge. Nevertheless, there is serious doubt that 
the circumstances surrounding historical inquiry 
require it. History does not, for the most part, share 
those features of violin certification which make the 
Verstehen theory so well suited to the needs of the 


85 Scriven, VA, op. cit., p. 384. 
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violin-buying community. I realize, of course, that 
the point leaves room for debate. Hopefully the 
reader will recognize the importance of the features 
of historical inquiry portrayed only sketchily here, 
but I have not shown them to be necessary. Atmore 
authoritative demonstration of the disanalogy 
awaits a more detailed theory of historiography. 

The feature of violin certification that made 
Verstehen theory particularly well-suited to its aims 
and purposes was the need to draw precise con- 
clusions from evidence which is incomplete and 
subject to interpretation. We have already sug- 
gested that this is no doubt characteristic of at least 
some historical inquiries. Does this constitute a 
reason to assert that the method of das Verstehen is 
the best available method of justification for his- 
torians? 

To settle the question we might try to discover 
whether the disparity between. evidence and con- 
clusion is the typical case in history. If not, the 
proposal to adopt das Verstehen as a provider of 
knowledge in history would be unjustified and a 
misrepresentation of the state of the inquiry. How- 
ever, to pronounce on the typical relation of 
evidence to conclusion in history would require a 
survey and catalogue of historical explanations of 
unmanageable proportions. Short of that, a few 
observations may be of some help. 

Much of the plausibility of Scriven’s suggestion 
that we accept das Verstehen as a provider of 
knowledge in history depends upon the belief that 
the historian, like the violin dealer, must draw 
conclusions as precise and as specific as is possible. 
It is this belief that seems to put intersubjective 
verifiability out of the historian’s reach and, of 
course, make diagnostic judgments appear to be 
the best available method of justification. 

History, I submit, is more plausibly viewed as 
quite unlike violin certification in this respect: the 
rare instrument expert must draw the finest possible 
distinctions to practice his trade. The historian may 
if he wishes explain details for which there is no 
formulable evidence. When he does so the explana- 
tions rest on his authority as a diagnostician if they 
are acknowledged to be known at all. But he need 
not do so—his job does not require it. The drawing 
of fine distinctions in violin certification is the 
major need of the community and intersubjective 
verifiability can be sacrificed to it. One cannot 
reasonably say, however, that achieving that sort 
of precision is such an important part of historical 
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knowledge that intersubjective verifiability should that the method of das Verstehen is a fine provider of 
be sacrificed to it. Consequently we cannot agree historical knowledge.?® 
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V. RELATIVISM AND RATIONALITY . 


MICHAEL KRAUSZ 


Oe of the charges consistently leveled against 

relativism in the philosophy of science is 
thate(A) relativism implies irrationalism.1 And, it 
is often assumed that (B) the rejection of 
relativism commits one to its ostensible opposite, 
namely, objectivism. These views arise from an 
insensitivity to the various forms that relativism 
and objectivism might take, and from what the 
implications of such relativisms and objectivisms 
are. I shall concern myself with views (A) and (B) 
in turn. 


2. According to Spengler the meanings of numbers 
are for us different from those of the Greek civiliza- 
tion.” This view derives from Spengler’s general and 
rather vague position that distinctness of civiliza- 
tioņs is structurally connected with the meanings 
of concepts employed by those of a given civiliza- 
tion. Spengler is unclear as to how distinctness of 
civilizations is to be determined and what semantic 
connection there is between civilizations and mean- 
ings. It is clear, though, that Spengler thinks of 
civilizations as a kind of conceptual framework. 
His view is one of a type which { call semantic 
relativism: meaning is a function of some sort of 
conceptual framework, such that difference of 
conceptual framework necessitates difference of 
meaning. 


g. R. G. Collingwood, who offers a~more fully 
developed theory of meaning, is also a semantic 
relativist. Collingwood’s “‘conceptual frameworks” 
are (in contrast with Spengler’s civilizations) 
systematic inquiries. Collingwood holds that a 
systematic inquiry is comprised of presuppositions 
which give rise to questions, which, in turn, admit 
of only certain possible responses as genuine 
answers. These answers then may function as 
presuppositions for forthcoming questions. A pre- 
supposition which is itself an answer to a question 
is a relative presupposition, according to Collingwood. 
At the base of hierarchies of questions and answers 


—that is to say, of systematic inquiries—are pre- 
suppositions which answer no question in the in- 
quiry; they are the inquiry’s “starting point,” 
so to speak. Collingwood calls these presuppositions 
absolute presuppositions. Now, Collingwood holds that 
the meaning of a particular question or answer Is a 
function of the meaning of its presupposition(s). 
And the meaning of such a presupposition(s) is a 
function, in turn, of its presupposition(s). Ulti- 
mately, the meaning of a particular question or 
answer is a function of the meaning of the absolute 
presupposition(s) of the inquiry in which those 
questions or answers appear. Unfortunately, 
Collingwood offers us no account of how absolute 
presuppositions derive their meaning. But what is 
clearly implied by Collingwood’s theory is that, 
though there might appear the same terms in 
different sets of absolute presuppositions in dif- 
ferent inquiries, the meanings of those terms must 
differ; such difference constitutes, in part, distinct- 
ness between systematic inquiries. 


4. Now Collingwood does not go so far as Spengler 
who holds that we (non-visionaries) cannot under- 
stand the concepts employed by those in different 
conceptual frameworks. On the contrary, Colling- 
wood’s view of what the metaphysician’s job is, 
namely, to give historical reports of absolute pre- 
suppositions of previous thinkers, precisely pre- 
supposes our ability to understand the presuppo- 
sitions of previous thinkers. But, for Collingwood, 
since the very valuative notions we normally 
employ in evaluating theories (e.g., truth, evidence, 
good reason) shift as between inquiries, we as 
historian-metaphysicians have no warrant in 
making valuative statements as to the acceptability 
of absolute presuppositions made in the past. So, 
on Collingwood’s view meaning shifts between 
conceptual frameworks are necessary, but we can 
understand meanings as between conceptual frame- 
works and thus compare them. It remains, though, 


1 Much of the discussion in Imre Lakatos and Alan Musgrave (eds.), Criticism and the Growth of Knowledge (Cambridge, 1970) 


arises from this view. 


3 Oswald Spengler, Decline of the West, “The Meaning of Numbers” (New York, 1962). 
8 R, G. Collingwood, An Autobiography (Oxford, 1939) ch. V., and An Essay on Metaphysics (Oxford, 1940), ch. IV and V. 
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that Spengler and Collingwood agree that con- 
ceptual frameworks are incommensurable; because 
meaning shifts are necessitated one cannot deter- 
mine whether a theory in one conceptual frame- 
work ‘is better than one of another framework. 
Principles of valuation are framework-relative. 


5. The extremity of the semantic relativist view as 
exemplified in Spengler and Collingwood permits 
us to detect clearly its central flaw: no grounds are 
offered to show the necessitated wholesale meaning 
shift as between conceptual frameworks, and thus 
the total incommensurability between them. Such 
incommensurability would indeed imply an ir- 
rationalist position as between conceptual frame- 
works. But the situation becomes more complex 
when. we look at views somewhat less wholesale 
than Spengler’s or Collingwood’s, and which call 
for somewhat different views of incommensur- 
ability. Let us briefly consider the suggestions of 
T. S. Kuhn. 


6. Kuhn’s view of conceptual frameworks as stated 
in his well known theory of paradigms has sug- 
gested to many readers that he is to be classified 
as a strong semantic relativist (as I have termed the 
position) and is, consequently, to be charged as an 
irrationalist. And there is textual support for such 
a view. Kuhn says, 


... paradigms differ in more than substance, for they 
are directed not only to nature but also back upon the 
science that produced them, They are the source of 
the methods, problem-fields, and standards of solution 
accepted by any mature scientific community at any 
given time. As a result, the reception of a new para- 
digm often necessitates a redefinition of the cor- 
responding science ... And as the problems change, 
so, often, does the standard that distinguishes a real 
scientific solution from a mere metaphysical specula- 
tion, word game, or mathematical play. The normal- 
scientific tradition that emerges from a scientific 
revolution is not only incompatible but also actually 
incommensurable with that which has gone before.‘ 


And, 


... at times of revolution, when the normal- 
scientific tradition changes, the scientist’s perception 
of his environment must be re-educated—in some 
familiar situations he must learn to see a new gestalt. 
After he has done so, the world of his research will 
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seem, here and there, incommensurable with the 
one he had inhabited before.’ 


These representative quotes suggest not only that 
on the occasion of a paradigm switch an inquirer’s 
explanatory scheme is altered in some rather 
dramatic way but also that his notion of what the 
explanatory scheme is offered to explain likewise 
shifts. That is, what is suggested here is that there 
is at once both an epistemological and ontological 
switch. Theories offered in different paradigms are 
simply ‘‘about” different things. y 
Now, if paradigm shifts necessitated complete 
shifts in subject matter there would be no need to 
hunt for grounds for rational discourse; the prob- 
lem of rational discourse arises only for those 
occasions when there is disagreement about a par- 
ticularly definable subject-matter. The view that 
there is complete shift of meaning or ontology is not 
Kuhn’s. Interparadigmatic translation can be 
effected, according to Kuhn, given sufficient time, 
effort, and patience. “. .. what the participants in 
a communication breakdown can do is recognize 
each other as members of different language com- 
munities and then become translators.”® And, , 


.». I do not believe that it [the communication 
breakdown] is ever total or beyond recourse. Where he 
[P. K. Feyerabend] talks of incommensurability tout 
court, I have regularly spoken ... of partial com-~ 
munication, and I believe it can be improved upon to 
whatever extent circumstances may demand and 
patience permit...’ : 


Much of the misunderstanding of Kuhn’s view 
derives from his unfortunate use of the word ‘‘in- 
commensurability.”?> Most philosophers take the 
suffix “... ability” to indicate that a claim of 
principle is being made. This, actually, is what 
Kuhn wishes to deny. Actually, Kuhn offers certain 
trans-paradigmatic conditions, conditions of the 
“disciplinary matrix’ as Toulmin calls them, 
which can be relevantly brought into the discussion 
of justification of paradigm switches. These include 
puzzle solving ability, explanatory power, predic- 
tive power, neatness, suitability, and simplicity.® 
Kuhn seems to suggest that paradigm shifts ne- 
cessitate meaning shifts, but meaning shifts are not 
untranslatable. Putting aside Kuhn’s views about 
translatability (which are altogether acceptable 


4T. S. Kuhn, The Structure of Scientic Revolutions (Chicago, 1970), p. 103. 


5 Ibid., p. 112. 
8 Ibid., p. 202. 


? Kuhn, “Reflections on My Critics,” Criticism and Growth of Knowledge, op. cit., p. 232. See also SSR, pp. 201-202. 


8 Cf. SSR, pp. 153, 154, 155, and 185. 
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and seem to be the most telling criticism of Feyera- 
bend) there seems to be no argument offered by 
Kuhn that meaning shifts are necessitated by 
paradigm shifts. His historical examples show that 
meaning shifts have occurred with paradigm 
shifts. But that is not sufficient to establish the 
necessity claim. If we understand Kuhn not to be 
making the necessity claim but simply noting 
meaning shifts as they have occurred—as a soci- 
ologist of science might—then Kuhn’s view cannot 
be characterized as semantic relativist. The seman- 
tic relativist view has to do with necessary meaning 
shift. Yet Kuhn often talks as if “paradigm shift” 
itself has semantic consequences. That is, one can- 
not appropriately speak of paradigm shift at all 
unless there is meaning shift; meaning shift is 
semantically constitutive of paradigm shift. If this 
were so Kuhn would be a semantic relativist after 
all. If paradigm shift necessitates meaning shift we 
should want an account why this were so. Given 
the vagueness of the notion of paradigm itself it is 
dubious such an explanation is forthcoming. It is 
altogether plausible to think that there are impor- 
tant meaning shifts in the history of science. But 
how, after all, are they connected to Kuhn’s mys- 
terious paradigms? 

There remains yet another problem. Either (a) 
paradigm shifts necessitate meaning shifts or (b) 
meaning shifts are not translatable. This is so 
because if translatability between meanings of 
concepts under two paradigms can be affected then 
we should not be speaking of two distinct para- 
digms any longer. This tension arises from the 
semantic relativist view that there is a semantic 
connection between distinctness of paradigm and 
necessary meaning shift. 

Kuhn argues that (a) the nature of paradigms 
(here analogous to “culture,” “situation,” “‘in- 
quiry,” or ‘‘framework’’) is such that they neces- 
sitate partial equivocation of some valuative con- 
cepts between them (i.e., he argues for a weak 
semantic relativism) and ‘that (b) distinctness of 
paradigms is such that they must be about dif- 
ferent worlds, i.e., different subject matters, or dif- 
ferent ontologies. Given (a) and (b) Kuhn’s 
remarks about the incommensurability of para- 
digms seem to follow. But one of the great de- 
ficiencies of the Kuhnian analysis is the absence of 
compelling arguments to establish that the notion 
of paradigm structurally has the consequences of 
(a). Clearly (a) alone would imply (b), since 
systematic shift precludes the possibility of con- 
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sideration of entirely the same subj ect matter. Thus, 
the truth of (a) is sufficient to insure Kuhn’s thesis 
of incommensurability. However, (b) without (a) 
does not imply the Kuhnian incommensurability 
thesis. It does admit of the correct view that differ- 
ent concepts must “speak of” different subject mat- 
ters. Under (b) only, proponents af two 
“paradigms” might well engage in meaningful 
discourse in turn about paradigm systems of distinct 
subject matters. Position (a) implies partial ir- 
rationality as between paradigm-systems; (b) alone 
does not. Distinctness of subject matter does not 
imply necessary equivocation of valuative concepts. 
Kuhn’s thesis is a weak semantic relativist thesis 
because he does hold that there is partial un- 
translatability as between paradigms because of a 
necessary meaning shift of some concepts as there is 
a paradigm shift. Much of Kuhn’s answer to his 
critics who charge him with irrationality takes the 
form of arguing for a partial (rather than total) 
incommensurability between paradigms. Of central 
concern here are Kuhn’s grounds for asserting even 
partial incommensurability. They appear to be 
those of the semantic relativist. “Paradigm” func- 
tions in a way akin to “framework” as the semantic 
relativist position was sketched above. 

Kuhn holds that his partial incommichautebility 
thesis is vindicated by drawing some linguistic 
parallels as explicated in the work of Quine. 
Putting aside whether Quine’s analysis holds on 
its own account, what Kuhn needs to do—and 
what he thus far failed to do in a convincing way— 
is to show the relevant parallel between language 
translations and framework translations. Kuhn’s 
independent supporting argument for partial un- 
translatability turns on his view that the learning 
of “many words needed by scientists, particularly 
for the formulation of basic sentences, are learned 
by a process not fully linguistic . . .”’® But the issue 
of translatability has to do not with learning pro- 
cesses— as interesting a subject as that may be—but 
with the possibility of translation of learned lin- 
guistic entities in different frameworks. 

Part of the difficulty Kuhn encounters in making 
good his claims about incommensurability involves 
difficulties in offering a satisfactory characteriza- 
tion of paradigm. These difficulties are parallel to 
those one finds in attempting to offer a general 
characterization of “situation” ethics. Of course, 
an agent’s construal of what a situation is is 
structurally involved in his evaluation of it. And 
that construal is a matter of agreement by propo- 


? T. S. Kuhn in Lakatos and Musgrave (eds.), Criticism and Growth of Knowledge, op. cit., p. 271. 
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nents. This stipulative feature holds for the scientist 
as well. The sort of enterprise he is engaged in, the 
types of subject matter it is, is a matter of agreed 
stipulation. Here also the stipulation may well be 
made along diverse, lines. Now, it may be that some 
—like Kuhn—wish to distinguish the sort of enter- 
prise they are concerned with as opposed to other 
concerns partially along semantic lines, such that 
those points where cross-purpose discussions either 
as to meaning or as to subject matter are perceived, 
are identified as the “parameter” of the inquiry 
(or paradigm-system). In a sense an historian has 
the liberty of arranging his subject matter accord- 
ing to the taxonomy he wishes. But he has no 
complete liberty in this regard. Here the construal 
of the inquiry by the (historical) scientist is rele- 
vant. And such scientists need not nor have they 
typically included the semantic features Kuhn 
assumes in their construal of their inquiry. The 
history of science is, among other things, a history 
of the fashioning of systematic claims by persons. 
Any study of the nature of inquiries must be sensi- 
tive to the construal, covert or overt, to the sort 
of inquiry the historical inquirer conceived it as. And 
in face of the diversity of such construals, at least 
with respect to semantic factors, it seems extremely 
dubious that a general characterization of such 
inquiries is possible. Difference of meanings of key 
concepts are not the necessary consequence of a 
fixed mysterious entity, viz., system or framework. 

To say that there are no necessary semantic 
consequence of “system” (or “‘paradigm’’) such 
that there must be equivocation of concepts be- 
tween systems is not to deny that such concepts 
have their histories and do change. Kuhn is surely 
right to claim that Einstein was talking about 
another “‘world” from Newton. And there can be 
good reasons to argue for such a change in subject 
matter. Behaviorist psychology talks about dif- 
ferent things from, say, gestalt psychology. Indeed, 
one of the most important methodological sug- 
gestions of behavioralism (following operational- 
ism), viz., count only as a proper object of study of 
those aspects of human behavior which are overtly 
observable, is designed precisely to define a proper 
subject matter.1° 


7. Does the rejection of semantic relativism imply 
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objectivism? In answer to this question I consider 
two versions of objectivism. The first I call meta- 
physical objectivism; the second I call epistemo- 
logical cbjectivism. i 
In his article “On the Theory of the Objective 
Mind” Karl Popper presents an ontology akin, in 
some respects, to that of Plato. His view exem- 
plifies the metaphysical objectivist view. He says, 


.. the world consist of at least three ontological 
categories: or, as I shall say, there are three worlds: 
the first is the physical world or the world of phffsical 
states; the second is the mental world or the world of 
mental states; and the third is the world of possible 
objects of thought... The three worlds are so related 
that the first two can interact, and that the last two 
can interact. Thus, the second world, the world of 
subjective or personal experiences, interacts on the 
one hand with the world of objective ideas. The first 
and the third world cannot interact save through the 
intervention of the second world, the world of sub- 
jective or personal experiences which acts as an inter- 
mediary. 


Now this is an appealing bit of ontological tax- 
onomy. But its appeal wanes when we look more 
carefully at Popper’s distinctions. In a footgote 
attached to the above quoted passage Popper says 
the following about his usage of “interact.” “I am 
using here the word ‘interact’ in a wide sense, so 
as not to exclude a psychophysical parallelism: it 
is not my intention to discuss this problem here. 
(In other places I have argued for interaction- 
ism ...)’’ In addition to Popper’s indicating which 
theory he holds to with respect to his first and sec- 
ond world elements, one would have hoped for a 
clue as to what would count as an “interaction” 
between his second and third world elements. And, 
what sort of thing is this third world anyhow? 
What does it mean to refer to ideas in an “objective 
sense?” What does interaction with third world 
entities look like? With respect to the relationship 
between his three worlds, Popper says. 
It seems to me important to describe the relationship 
of the three worlds in this way: that is, with the second 
world as the mediator between the first and the third. 
Although rarely stated, this view seems to me clearly 
involved in the three-world theory. According to this 
theory, the human mind can see a physical body in 
the literal sense of “see”? in which the eyes anticipate 


10 For a discussion of differences of assumed ontology corresponding with differences of inquiries see S. Toulmin, “Conceptual 
Change and the Problem of Relativity” in Michael Krausz, Critical Essays on the Philosophy of R. G. Collingwood (Oxford, 1972), 


pp. 201-221. 


n K, R. Popper, “On the Theory of the Objective Mind,” Proceedings of the XIVth International Congress of Philosophy (Vienna, 
1968). See also his “Epistemology Without a Knowing Subject” in Logic, Methodology and Philosophy of Science, vol. III, by B. 


Van Roatsellar and J. F. Staal (Amsterdam, 1968), pp. 333-373. 
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in the proces# It can also “see” or “grasp” an arith- 
metical or a geometrical object; a number, or a 
geometrical figure. But although in this sense “‘see” 
or “‘grasp” is used in a metaphorical way, it never- 
theless denotes a real relationship between the mind 
and its intelligible object, the arithmetical or geomet- 
rical object; and the relationship is closely analogous 
to “‘seeing”’ in the literal sense. Thus the mind may be 
linked with objects of both the first and the third 
world. 


It is altogether unclear what common element 
obtdins in “seeing” first world objects as opposed 
to “seeing’? third world objects. Failing such 
clarification Popper’s claim that a “real relation- 
ship obtains between the mind and third world 
objects mystifies. Correspondingly, one wonders 
what can be made of Popper’s statement, “‘... the 
mind may be linked with objects of both the first 
and the third world.” 

Popper’s examples of third world entities, viz., 
arithmetical or geometrical objects, do not neces- 
sitate their being classified as Popper does. They 
may be seen as second world or first world entities 
only. Arithmetical objects may be seen as mental 
for a mentalist or physical for a physicalist. Presum- 
ably the physicalist would analyze numbers in 
terms of inscriptions of a certain kind.12 Need one 
introduce a third world? 

The only significant clue we get as to what 
characterizes third world entities is Popper’s 
description of them as “‘possible objects of thought.” 
First and second world entities are occurrent. Thus, 
on Popper’s view the non-existence of particular 
first or second world entities would not affect the 
existence of particular third world entities. Now, 
the very distinction between occurrent and possible 
objects of thought is one which can be drawn only 
in terms of occurrent rules. If something can be 
said to be a possible (and, perhaps, momentarily 
non-occurrent) object of thought it can be said to 
be such with respect to some existing rule specifying 
the range of the possible. The number three may 
be a possible object of thought, and—by dint of 
extraordinary coincidence—a momentarily non- 
occurrent object only because of the existing rules 
of mathematics. In the absence of such rules the 
object of thought, viz., three, would have no sig- 
nificance. The history of geometry, for example, 
dramatically shows how radically rules of the pos- 
sible are alterable.*5 
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Popper believes that because there are unintended 
consequences to certain human creations such can 
be understood as partaking of the third world. 


According to the position which I am adopting, the 
third world is (together with human language) the 
product of men, just as honey is the product of bees. 
Like language (and like honey) it is an unintended 
and thus an unplanned product of human action. Let 
us look at the theory of numbers. I believe (unlike 
Kronecker) that even the natural numbers are the 
work of men, the product of human language and of 
such numbers, more than will ever be pronounced 
by men, or used by computers. And there is an infinite 
number of the equations between such numbers, and 
of false equations; more than we can ever pronounce 
as true, or as false. 

But what is even more interesting, unexpected new 
problems arise as an unintended by-product of the 
sequence of natural numbers; for instance the un- 
solved problems of the theory of prime numbers 
(Goldbach’s conjecture, say). These problems are 
autonomous. They are in no sense made by us, they 
are discovered by us; and in this sense they exist, 
undiscovered, prior to their discovery... 


Now Popper is surely right in suggesting that 
there are unintended consequences to objects of 
human production. But it simply does not follow 
that such objects are of the third world as Popper 
describes it. The ostensible “autonomy”? of un- 
intended problems does not establish that “they 
are in no sense made by us.. .”” They are made by 
us in the same sense that theories of numbers are 
made by us. An unintended brush stroke on the 
canvas is, after all, a brush stroke. No distinct 
ontological category is needed here. 

The positing of a third world (as the proper 
subject matter of cognitive disciplines) in terms of 
possible objects of thought will not work, as the 
Platonic positing of the world “as it really is” will 
not work. 

Clearly metaphysical objectivism precludes se- 
mantic relativism. But the rejection of semantic 
relativism does not commit us to metaphysical 
objectivism. Let us look at yet another kind of 
objectivism which is compatible with the rejection 
of semantic relativism: epistemological objectivism. 


8. In his discussion of the perspective theory of 
history, W. H. Walsh offers a suggestion toward 
formulating an epistemological objectivism.4 Ac- 
cording to the perspective theory of history, on 


22 I do not presume here to have given a positive characterization of the ontological status of numbers. 
13 See A. P. Aleksandrov, “A General View of Mathematics” in Mathematics, Its Content, Methods, and Meaning, A. D. Alek- 
sandrov, A. N. Kolmogorov, M. A. Laurent’ev (eds.), tr. by S. H. Gould and T. Bartha (Cambridge, Mass.: 1963). 


1 W. H. Walsh, Philosophy of History (London, 1958), ch. V. 
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Walsh’s account, history can (and must) be written 
from a particular “point of view” (analogously, a 
conceptual framework), be it Catholic, Protestant, 
Marxist, Liberal, or whatever. Only within a point 
of view, can an objective account of an historical 
occurrence be offered. The perspectivists claim, 
furthermore, that points of view cannot be ques- 
tioned as to truth or explanatory efficacy of a 
general kind. Since points of view are not matters 
of argument we cannot say that one is “objectively” 
better than another. Walsh criticizes the perspec- 
tivists on the grounds that points of view may and 
in fact have been successfully questioned as to 
explanatory power and as to truth. We may, in 
Walsh’s view, objectively discuss the explanatory 
efficacy of one point of view over another. 

The kind of objectivity Walsh has in mind is that 
in which one scrutinizes one’s evidence, accepts 
conclusions only when there is good ground for 
doing so, maintains one’s intellectual integrity in 
arguments, and the like. To be sure these con- 
ditions are vague in formulation; but one does get 
a fairly clear idea about the kinds of conditions he 
lays down. They are those which insure the possi- 
bility of inter-subjective discussion about a given 
subject-matter. And, insofar as these conditions are 
not bound by any particular “point of view,” it is 
possible to have intersubjective discussion between 
inquirers holding to different points of view as well 
as those holding to a given point of view. 

Of course, interesting questions can be raised as 
to whether a point of view in some way structurally 
affects what is or is not to count as a piece of evi- 
dence. But if what counts as a piece of relevant 
evidence is not completely determined by such 
features of points of view (pace Feyerabend and 
semantic relativists) Walsh’s conditions are at least 
partially applicable. 

Walsh’s conditions, it should be noted, commit 
us to no particular ontological view. Rather they 
specify ways in which materials are to be treated; 
his conditions are about research practice. Walsh’s 
position wherein intersubjective communication 
about a given subject matter is possible is what I 
call an epistemological objectivist view. 


9. Rational, non-cross purpose deliberation is pos- 
sible between proponents who agree with what the 
range of application of the appropriate concepts 
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are, and what the subject matter fs. What those 
conditions might be in a given debate are a matter 
of agreement by proponents. Insofar as the discus- 
sion is one in which conflict is possible, i.e., one in 
which substantive issues can be discussed between 
conceptual frameworks, meaning of concepts can- 
not be defined according to the parameters of the 
conceptual frameworks. Consequently, semantic 
relativism must be rejected. Semantic relativism is 
fraught with puzzles, the major of which is how it 
is that, by virtue of differences in conceptual frgme- 
works necessary shifts in meaning obtain. And no 
kinds of conceptual frameworks offered have 
adequately met this query, be it a Spenglerian 
civilization, a Collingwoodian inquiry, a Kuhnian 
paradigm, or a perspectivist point of view. 

Since a shift in meaning of concepts involves one 
in a shift in subject matter the histories of cognitive 
disciplines are discontinuous with respect to subject 
matter. Histories of such disciplines are as much 
histories of shifts in subject matter as they are of 
histories of explanatory theories thereof. Indeed, if 
there were no such thing as disciplinary matrices 
in time it would be difficult to talk of histories of 
distinct disciplines at all.15 It should be noted that 
the relativity of subject matter in no way rules out 
empiricism. The claim of such a relativity is a claim 
—among other things—about the consequences of 
the shift of categories ¿n an empiricist epistemology. 

There are no concepts which are applicable at all 
times; there is no store of ultimately illuminating 
concepts which, if correctly predicated of subjects 
in turn, would produce the eternal truths after 
which all dedicated persons of ideas strive. Concepts 
are social products and are applicable in so far as 
thinkers of a common tradition find them useful. 

Knowledge may be said to be progressive with 
respect to provisionally accepted conditions of 
adequacy; we can speak of growth only in such 
relative terms. Accepted conditions of adequacy 
have their own complicated histories and there 
seems no reason to lay down, a priori, one or a set 
of these conditions as the metaphysically objective 
conditions. Many, of course, have been tempted to 
define science in terms of adequacy with respect to 
such ‘‘objective” standards. This approach, how- 
ever, is question begging. It is, unfortunately, one 
employed by many philosophers of science. 
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VI. GOD AND THE BEST POSSIBLE WORLD 


LAWRENCE RESNICK í 


Te God of the Judeo-Christian tradition may 

Be thought of as a combination of different 
Beings, of which one, the God of Job, for example, 
ig a superhuman monarch in whose image man was 
created, and another (who might be described as 
the God of the Ontological Argument? is the neces- 
sarily Existing, perfectly Good, Omniscient, Omni- 
potent, Infinite, Eternal Creator about whose 
“image” it seems inappropriate even to conjecture. 
This paper deals with the concept of the latter 
Being, a concept abstracted from the religious 
tradition by philosophers and theologians. Specifi- 
cally, I shall explore the relationship between the 
claims “God exists” and “This is the best of all 
possible worlds.” 

It seems clear that one would have little inclina- 
tion to say that this is the best of all passible worlds 
unless one also believed that God exists and that 
He created this world. In the absence of some such 
belief the claim that this is the best cf all possible 
worlds would be virtually inexplicable, that is, it 
would be difficult to understand why a rational 
being would believe it to be true. For, on the face 
of it, no task would put less strain on the imagina- 
tion than to conceive of improvements in this 
world. However, given the existence of God, the 
situation is completely different. If Gcd exists then 
this must, a priori, be the best of all possible worlds. 
The problem of deciding whether it is best does not 
exist. The theological problem which does remain 
is to explain away the appearances which suggest 
so strongly that better worlds are possible. 

Leibniz describes the relationship between God 
and the world as follows: | 


53. Now, as in the Ideas of God there is an infinite 
number .of possible universes, and as only one of 
them can be actual, there must be a sufficient 
reason for the choice of God which leads Him to 
decide upon one rather than another. 

And this reason can be found only in the fitness, or 
in the degrees of perfection, that these worlds 
possess, since each possible thing has the right to 
aspire to existence in proportion to the amount of 
perfection it contains in germ. 


54: 


55. Thus the actual existence of the best that wisdom 
makes known to God is due to this, that His 
goodness makes Him choose it, and His power 
makes Him produce it. (Pp. 247-248 of The 
Monadology tr. R. Latta, London, 1898.) 


This familiar conception of God and His relation to 
the universe may also be expressed in these two 
propositions: (A), “God the Perfect Creator exists 
of necessity, and is the source of all other existence,” 
and (B), “His perfection is manifested in His 
Works—therefore, it would be contrary to God’s 
goodness to create a world which is not the best of 
all possible worlds.” 

Now I shall try to show that these two doctrines 
are logically inconsistent. I call my argument The 
Paradox of Alternative Worlds. 


1. If God exists then this is the best of all possible 
worlds. 

2. If this is the best of all possible worlds then 
worlds worse than this one are logically pos- 
sible. 

3. A logically possible world is any world the 
existence of which is compatible with logical 
necessity. 

4. If “God exists” is necessarily true, then “The 
world which exists is not the best of all pos- 
sible worlds” is necessarily false. (That is, if 
the proposition “God exists” is necessarily 
true, then any proposition inconsistent with it 
is necessarily false. But since God’s existence, 
in Leibniz’ conception, entails that this is the 
best of all possible worlds, it also entails that 
“The world which exists is not the best of all 
possible worlds” is false. Thus if ““God exists” 
is necessarily true, “The world which exists 
is not the best of all possible worlds” is neces- 
sarily false.) 

5. If “The world which exists is not the best of 
all possible worlds” is necessarily false, then 
no world which is not the best of all possible 
worlds is a logically possible world. (‘That js, if 
“God exists” is necessarily true and if it is 
His nature to create only the best of all pos- 
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sible worlds, then it is logically impossible that 
any lesser world could have come into exist- 
‘ence—again, assuming that all things depend 
for their existence on God.) 

6. -Given that this world is the one God chose to 
bring into existence, if no world worse than 
this one is logically possible, then it is not the 
case that this is the best of all possible worlds. 


Conclusion : If this world was created by a necessarily 
existing Perfect creator, then it both is and is not 
the case that this world is the best of all possible 
worlds. Therefore it is not possible that the world 
was created by a necessarily existing perfect 
Creator. 

To put the point another way, it is impossible 
for God to create any world less good than the 
best of all possible worlds, but since God is the only 
possible source of existence, worlds less good than 
the best of all possible worlds cannot possibly come 
into existence. Therefore the world God created 
cannot possibly be better than other possible worlds. 
(Nothing said thus far rules out the possibility of a 
number of equally good worlds—about this, more 
later.) 

It is worth emphasizing that all of the charac- 
teristics or qualities attributed to God in this argu- 
ment must be thought of as attributable a priori. 
The concept under consideration is the concept of 
a Being who exists necessarily ; is necessarily all Good, 
Omniscient, and Omnipotent; is necessarily the 
source of the existence of all other things; and 
necessarily manifests His Perfection in His works. 
That is to say, if there is a being who might con- 
ceivably lack any of these characteristics, then that 
being is not God. 

I shall treat the problem raised by my argument 
as a problem in theory construction. There is a 
traditional theory about the nature and ultimate 
origin of the world. The central construct, which, 
for the purposes of this discussion, will be taken as 
vital to the theory, is God. My paradox raises a 
difficulty for this theory which I shall explore ways 
of avoiding, trying to do the least violence to the 
concept of the necessarily existing Perfect Creator, 
but also trying to take account of the general con- 
ceptual framework in which the theory appears. 
By the latter qualification I mean to rule out, for 
example, the supposition that logical reasoning 
cannot force us to modify our conception of God 
and His Powers because that conception is given 
in revelation, which is superior to logic as a source 


of truth. It is beyond the scope of this paper to deal 


with conjectures of this sort, although it is not my 
purpose to denigrate them. I can imagine a society 
in which there prevailed some alternative to the 
scientific rationalism of Western thought. In such a 
society the idea that revelation takes precedence 
over logic might be an appropriate constituent in a 
successful theology. But in this discussion I am 
dealing with a problem which could arise only in 
an extremely rationalistic tradition and, given the 
context I shall not consider what might be called 
non-rationalistic solutions. 

It may be useful to begin by setting aside those 
aspects of the argument which are simply applica- 
tions of logic from those which are, at least possibly, 
negotiable. I believe that premisses four, five, and 
six fall into the former category and premisses one, 
two, and three fall into the latter because they con- 
tain three crucial notions which bear examination: 
first, that God’s goodness must be manifest in His 
works; second, that if one world is best, others must 
be worse; and third that a logically possible world 
is one which could conceivably exist. I shall 
examine these notions in reverse order. 


7! 


Posstble worlds. It is usually supposed that if a 
complete description of a world contains no logical 
inconsistencies then the world corresponding to 
that description might possibly exist. The descrip- 
tion, taken as a statement, would be contingent. 
The leverage in my paradox comes from showing 
that if there is a necessarily existing Perfect Creator 
whose goodness is manifest in His works, this cannot 
be true because it would be contrary to His perfec- 
tion to create a lesser world. Thus lesser worlds 
which can be described without contradiction cannot 
be said, without contradiction, to exist. Or, more 
accurately, for a statement to qualify as a descrip- 
tion of a possible world it must be both contingent 
and such that it would not be contrary to Ged’s 
perfection to create a world which corresponds to 
the description. 

To avoid the paradox one might try to deny that 
possible existence is a mark of a possible world. 
One might stipulate that if a complete description 
of a world—a description which does not imply 
that the world exists—is not logically inconsistent, 
then it is a description of a possible world. On this 
view, any logically consistent description of a state 
of affairs would be a description of a possible world, 


1 Unless otherwise specified I mean by “God” the Being with all these qualities. 
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‘and the questi8n of-whether or not its existence is 


ruled out a priori would be irrelevant. But this 
solution is patently ad hoc, for, except to escape a 
paradox, no one would ever suppose that a world 
which could not possibly exist is a possible world. 
It seems clear that when Leibniz and others talked 
about the best of all possible worlds they meant 
that of all the possible alternative worlds, God chose 
this one to bring into existence becauseitis better than 
any ofthe others. Theologians ought to have recog- 
nized, but so far as I know, did not, that since it 
would be contrary to God’s perfection to create a 
lesser world, lesser worlds could not possibly exist. 

It is revealing, I think, to delve into what I shall 
call the phenomenology of overlooking this im- 
plication of God’s necessary perfection. I mentioned 
earlier that the God of the Judeo-Christian tradi- 
tion may be thought of as a combination of 
different beings. This makes it possible to switch 
back and forth among the various conceptions 
without taking account of the variation in their 
implications. The picture presented by Leibniz 
appears to be perfectly straightforward. God, the 
Father Almighty, using His limitless knowledge, 
inspected all the worlds which lie within the 
bounds of logical possibility. Drawing on His limit- 
less goodness, He chose one and by means of His 
limitless power, brought it into existence. My argu- 
ment shows that if God is conceived to exist neces- 
sarily, to be perfect necessarily, and so forth, then 
this picture has no application. If statements about 
the Creator’s existence and perfection are num- 
bered among the necessary truths then the exis- 
tence of what I have called “lesser worlds” is not 
within the bounds of logical possibility, since their 
existence would be incompatible with some neces- 
sary truths. Only if “God exists” or one of the other 
relevant statements about God, e.g., “He is the 
one and only Creator,” “He is all good, all know- 
ing, and all powerful,” or “He manifests His per- 
fection in His works,’ was either false or not 
necessarily true, would Leibniz’ description be a 
description of a possible state of affairs. 

To some considerable extent, judging from my 
own case, this conclusion is counterintuitive. God’s 
necessary existence does not “‘feel’”? incompatible 
with the possible existence of lesser worlds. The 
reason, I conjecture, is that we, atheists and 
believers alike, think of God as personified. A person 


_is, by the nature of the concept, a being who, if he 


exists at all, exists in fact. Insofar as a person is 
good, powerful, or wise, he is good, powerful, or 
wise in fact. So when we think of God, we usually 
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think we are thinking of a special kind of person, 
and when we think about a person we are thinking 
about a being who does not exist necessarily. Thus 
when we think about God it does not seem correct 
to conclude that if God exists no lesser worlds are 
logically possible. I do not mean to imply that God 
is sometimes conceived to exist only as a matter of 
fact. Western theists of whatever persuasion would 
say, if forced to a decision, that God exists neces- 
sarily. But on religious occasions, when people are 
seeking contact with God, their sense of His exis- 
tence as an immeasurably good, understanding, 
and powerful Being to whom one can turn for help 
may cause to fade into insignificance intellectual 
questions about His precise ontological status. 
However, if God is taken to be the necessarily 
existing perfect Creator who necessarily manifests 
His perfection in His works, the conclusion is in- 
escapable, so far as I can see, that He cannot create 
lesser worlds. The “felt inappropriateness” of the 
conclusion, so I claim, results, not from any error in 
premiss three, but from an assimilation of incom- 
patible elements in our concept of God. 


II 


The best. Technically, if no lesser worlds are pos- 
sible, our world cannot be the best. There cannot 
be a superlative where comparatives are impos- 
sible. But one wav of reducing the force of my 
argument may be to admit the consequence that 
no lesser worlds are possible and turn this admis- 
sion into an advantage. There cannot be any worlds 
worse than this one, for that would be contrary to 
God’s goodness. However, it also follows that this is 
a world than which a better cannot be conceived. 
From a theological point of view, the phrase, “a 
world than which a better cannot be conceived” is 
as fitting in praise of God’s works as the more 
familiar phrase, ‘“‘the best of all possible worlds.” 
It may be only an historical accident that the one 
locution is used rather than the other. If this solu- 
tion is correct then my argument would still have 
the merit of showing that lesser worlds are impos- 
sible, but it would not cast doubt on the com- 
patibility of the two basic propositions which 
express the traditicnal view of God. At the begin- 
ning of this paper 1 put them as follows: 


A. God the perfect Creator exists necessarily and 
is the source of all other existence. 

B. God’s perfection is manifest in His works. 
Therefore, it would be contrary to His good- 
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ness to create a world which was not the best 
.of all possible worlds. 


Since my argument has shown that if A is true, B, 
as explicated, is false we need only revise B as 
follows: + 


B. God’s perfection is manifest in His works. 
Therefore, it would be contrary to His good- 
ness to create a world than which a better 
could be conceived. 


This appears to reconcile traditional theology with 
the conclusion that if the perfect Creator exists 
necessarily lesser worlds are not logically possible, 
with one exception. An important advantage of 
the belief that this is the best of all possible worlds 
is the certainty in the face of suffering that whatever 
happens is really for the best. This belief, which has 
provided solace to many, depends upon the idea 
that all other possible worlds are worse than this 
one. 

However, despite its apparent promise, the use 
of the expression, ‘ʻa world than which a better 
cannot be conceived” does not help here at all. For 
although it would be true, if all possible worlds 
were equally good, that no possible world would 
be better than this one, it would also be true that 
no possible world would be worse. The first descrip- 
tion, “This is a world than which a better cannot 
be conceived,” cannot be construed to be true in 
virtue of God’s goodness unless the second descrip- 
tion, “This is a world than which a worse cannot be 
conceived,” is construed to be true in virtue of 
God’s wickedness, since both descriptions are 
equally true and equally apt.. In fact, of course, if 
all possible worlds are equally good then both 
descriptions are misleading. 

The general point, once again, is that in order 
for Ged’s works to be a manifestation of His perfec- 
tion they must at least be better than some possible 
alternative works. But if God’s existence and per- 
fections are logically necessary then it is impossible 
for this condition to be met. Thus, so far as I can 
see it is self-contradictory to assert that the neces- 
sarily existing perfect Creator necessarily manifests 
His perfection in His works. 

Although I have applied my argument only to 
the choice among alternative worlds, it is easy to see 
that it applies to any alternatives whatever which 
God might choose. For if there are two alternatives 
and one is better it would be logically impossible 
for God to choose the other. To put it slightly 
differently, if God has a genuine choice between X 


and Y, it follows that they havé the precisely, 


equivalent degree of perfection, because if one were 
worse it would be logically impossible for God to 
choose it. To apply here the lesson of the Paradox 
of Alternative Worlds, we cannot even say that if 
one alternative is worse than another God could 
not choose it, but rather that a lesser alternative 
is not a possible alternative at all. A possible state 
of affairs is one whose actualization would be con- 
sistent with logical necessity. But then no possible 
state of affairs could be worse than any alternative 


possible state of affairs because if it were God could Ħ 


not possibly choose to actualize it, and if He could 
not possibly choose to actualize it, then since He is 
the only possible source of existence, it could not 
possibly exist,.and ifit could not possibly exist, then 
it is not a possible state of affairs. All lesser alterna- 
tives are excluded from possible existence and all 
remaining alternatives are equally good. Therefore 
it is logically impossible for God, as defined, to 
exercise moral judgment or to make any decision 
or take any action which reflects His goodness. 


* 


II 

Manifesting Perfection. If the main body of my 
argument is correct then the concept of a neces- 
sarily existing perfect Creator who necessarily 
manifests His goodness in His works is self-contra- 
dictory. Now I shall try to determine whether it is 
necessarily a characteristic of God that He mani- 
fest His perfection in works. If it is a necessary 
characteristic then the concept of God, the neces- 
sarily existing perfect Creator, is self-contradictory. 

I shall try to imagine that although God exists 
necessarily and is necessarily perfect, it is not 
necessarily true that He manifests His goodness in 
His works. Assume that He manifests His goodness 
as a matter of fact. Then it would be logically pos- 
sible for God to create a lesser world, although, of 
course, He would not do so, because He is perfectly 
good. Now the conditions for avoiding the Paradox 
of Alternative Worlds seem to obtain. Since lesser 
worlds would be possible, the picture drawn by 
Leibniz appears to have an application. That is, 
it would make sense to claim that one of the mem- 
bers of the class of possible worlds is better than all 
the rest; that God in His infinite wisdom knew 
which one it was; and that because He is perfectly 
good He used His power to bring it into existence. 

Suppose it is granted that the conditions do exist 
in which God could manifest His goodness by 
creating the best of all possible worlds. Is it con- 
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Vache that af all good, all knowing, all powerful 

Creator should net manifest His goodness when it 
was open to Him to do so? Clearly not. It makes no 
sense to say that such a Being might not do what is 
best. But to say this is to say that it is necessarily the 
case that if He could, God would manifest His 
Goodness. It is to say that it cannot be contingently 
true that God would do whatever is best. It is to 
say that ifa being could do what is best, but might 
not, then that being is not God. Thus we have 
arriwed at a reductio ad absurdum of the supposition 
° that although God is perfect necessarily, He does 
not necessarily manifest His goodness, but only 
manifests it in fact. 
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Therefore it is a necessary characteristic of a 
necessarily existing perfect Creator that He mani- 
fests His perfection in His works. And as I have 
already shown, the concept of such a Being is self- 
contradictory. 

One final point: speaking as an outsider, its seems 
to me that religion has a life of its own, independent 
of theology. Because religion is not merely the 
practice for which theology provides the theory, 
my arguments may challenge a theological con- 
ception of God without, so far as I can see, raising 
any problems for religion.? 
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